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HlSTO.Ry OF EUROPE. 


CIIAPTEK 'LXXII. 


advance of napoleon to MOSCOW. 


1. At one in tlio morning, the corps 
of Davouofc broke np and crossed the 
river, and shortly after its adv|nced 
giiard took possession of Kowiio. The 
tent of the Emperor was placed on an 
eminence three hundred paces from 
the bank, and as tin? ^un rose he be- 
held the residendeiit mass slowdy de- 
scending to the bridges. The world 
had never seen so magnificent an array 
as lay before him. Horse, foot, and 
ciinnoii, in the finest order, and in the 
highest state of oquipnient, incessantly 
issued from the forest, and wound 
down the paths which fed to the river; 
the glittering of the arms, the splen- 
dour of the dress, the loud shouts of 
tho men as they passed the imperial' 
station, inspired universal enthusiasm, 
and seemed to afford a certain presage 
of success. The burning impatience of 
the young conscripts ; the calm assur- 
ance of the veteran soldiers ; the con- 
fident ardour of tho younger officers; 
the d\ibious presentiments of the older 
generals; filled every heart with thrill- 
ing emotion. The foimcr were im- 
patient for the campaign as the ^om*^ 
ineuccment of gloiy and fortune ; the 
latter dreaded it as the termination of 
ease and opulence. None entered on 
it without anxiety and interest, but 
none with such sanguine hopes as the 
Emperor. No sinister presentiments 
wore visible on his countenance; tlic 
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joy which he felt at the recommence- 
meut of war w'as apparent even on his 
visage, and communicated a universal 
degree of rAiimation. Two hundred 
thousand men, including forty thou- 
sand horse, of whom twelve tbr>usand 
were cuirassftrs, cased^^n glittering 
steel, passed^he river that day in pre- 
sence of the Emx»eror. They equalled 
in number, and far jexceeded in equip- 
ment and discipline, the bands which 
crossed the Hellespont on their way to 
the Holy Land, and \Thich the imagi- 
nation of the poet compared to the 
leaves that fall in autumn.* Coul<l 
the eye of X)i’Dphecy have foreseen tho 
thin and shattered remains of this 
countless host, which a few Aonths 
afty’W'ards w^ere alono destined to re- 
gain the shores of the Niomen, the 
change would Li|ve appeared too dread- 
fful for any huma'h powers of destruc- 
tion to have accomplished. 

2. The passjj^e of troox)S continued 
incessantly during the 24th and 25th ; 
and the cavalry under Murat, passing 
D^v<Mst’B cori)S, took the lead in the 
advance. • Tho Viceroy and Jerome, at 
the head of their rei^ectivo armies, 

* “ Tlie biids tliat follow Tifan’-s hottest ray 
Pass not by so great flocks to waru^er 
coasts, 

Nor leaves by so great numbers fall away 
Wlien winter nips them with his uew-corne 
frosts.” 

TAShO, Gcr. lib. ix. C6. 

9 A 
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crossed some days afterwai^ Is at Pilony 
and Grodno, tlie former at’ the head of 
seventy, the latter of sixty-five thou- 
sand men, and immediatcl|r began to 
advance against the corps of Bagra- 
thion, which lay in the opposite coun- 
try; whilst Macdonald passed the Nic- 
men at Tilsit, and, on the 2d July, 
Schwartzeiiberg crossed the frontier by 
passing the Bug at Moguilnica. Tho 
Emperor Alexander was at a ball at 
tho country-house of G»^noral Beniiing- 
flen, in the neighbourhood of Wilna, 
when the intelligence of the paioilrfge 
of the ^/er reachedt him. He eon- 
cealod tho despalct^cs, and remained 
with the company tilf its close, with- 
out exhibiting any change of manner, 
or revealing in any way tho moment- 
ous news he had received. 

3. On the same night, however, after 
the festivities were over, he prepared 
and published tho following pr<»cliuna- 
tion to the nation and ihe army : — 
For long wo have observed the hostile 
proceedings of the French Emi>eror 
towards Ruft^a, but we* always enter- 
tained the hope of avoiding hostilities 
by measures of conciliation ; but, see- 
ing all our efibrts^without siiccesa, w'e 
have been constrained to assemble our 
armies. Still wo hoped to maintain 
peace by resting on our frontiers in a 
defensive attitude, without committing 
any act of aggression. All these con- 
ciliatory measures have failed: the 
Emperor Napoleon, by aisjudden attack 
on ou^troops at Kowno, has declared* 
war. Seeing, therefore, that nothing 
can induce him to remain at peace, all 
that remains for us^ to invoke the 
succour of the Most^igh, and opposiL 
our forces to the enemy. I need not 
remind the officers and soldiers of their 
duty, to excite their valour ; the blood 
of the brave Sclavonians flows in their 
veins. Soldiers ! you defend yoeir re- 
ligion, your country, .and yo«r liberV* ' 
I am with you : God is against tho ag- 
gressor.” ThflT commencement of the 
war was likewise announced in a letter 
addressed to the governor of St Pet«;r8- 
bnrg, which concluded with these re- 
markable words : — have the fullest 
confidence in the zeal of my people, 
and the bravery of my soldiers. Men- 
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aced in their homes, they will defend 
them with their wonted firmness and 
intrepidity. Providence will bless our 
just caubc. Tlfe defence of our coun- 
try, of (^',ir independence and natieilal 
honour, have forced mo to unsheaih 
th^ bwoM. 1 will not return it to the 
scahhtmVaa lonff as a situjle ciumij re- 
mains on the Bussian firritori).** 

4. O’dio intelligence of the invasion 
of the French, and thes** moving ad- 
dresses, excited tho utmost enthusiasm 
in ilio people and the army. It was 
4iot mere military ardour or the pas- 
sion for conquest, like that which ani- 
mated the French t.ntops ; but a dc('p- 
rooted resohiiifUi of resistance, founded 
on the feelings of patriotism and tho 
?.l)irit of devotion. Less buoyant at 
first, it was more powerful i^t last; 
founded on the contempt of life, it re- 
mained unshaken by disnsfer, unsub- 
due<j by defeat. As the French army 
advanced, and the daiigci’S of Russia 
fticrcased, it augmented in strength; 
and while the ardour of the invaders 
was qucucht^d by the ditficulties of 
their enterprise, tho spirit of the Rus- 
sians rose with the sacrifices w'hich 
their situation required. It wns with 
feelings of regret, th(irofore, tluat tho 
Russian army received orders to retire 
before the enemy. This resolution had 
been prcviou&lv taken, and all the com- 
manders furnKihed with directions as 
to the route they were to follow. Tlie 
enormous superiority of Nai>oleon ren- 
dered it hopeless to attempt any re- 
sistance, till time and tho casualties 
incident to so longu march had thinned 
his formidable ranks. Nor was it long 
before the wisdom of this resolution 
became apparent. The sultry heat of 
the weather at the crossing of the Nio- 
mcn was succeeded by a tempest, the 
fury of which resembled the devastat- 
ing buri'icancB of tropical climates. 
Upon the. countless multitudes of Na- 
pofeon, who traversed an exhausted 
country, covered with sterile sands or 
inhospitable forests, its violence fell 
with unmitigated severity. The horses 
perished by thousands, from the com- 
bined effects of incessant rain and un- 
wholesome provender ; one hiindrcd 
and twenty pieces of cannon, and five 
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Imudrcd caissons, wcro left at Wilna 
from want of the means of transport ; 
above ten thousand dead horses were 
found on the highway leading from the 
to that city alniKi; thirty 
thousand disbanded soldiers spread 
desolation round the army ; nlid before 
it liad been six days in th*o llussiaii 
territory, or a single slndi had bf^eii 
fired, twenty -five thousand sick ainj 
dying men liilcd the hospitals of Wilna 
and the villages of Lithuania. 

5. When the retreat coninienccd, the 
w'hole llussian armies were under tl« 
command of Alexander in person ; and 
it was his orderb*which Count Barclay 
do Tolly, the ministor-at-war, communi- 
cated to the dillerent corps of the army. 
General Von Phull,a Prussian bybirttf, 
wlio had left the service of Frederick 
William after the disasters of 1806, 
and eiitewd into that of llussia, was 
with the Emperor in the capacity of 
adviser ; and it is owing to his advice 
that the gen oral plan of the campaign, 
afterwards so admirably carried into 
execution by Barclaj’f j^s to bo ascribed. 
He stood deservedly high in the Em- 
peror’s estimation, and had for several 
years instructed him in the general 
principles of the art of war. PIiull 
was a man of genius; nay, he had 
many of the qualities of a great gene- 
ral. Along with Scharnhorst and Mas- 
senbach, he had been cliief of the staff 
in Prussia in 1806; and he bore with 
him, from his wasted and conquered 
country, as profound a feeling of hatred* 
to France as either of those ardent 
spirits. He had thoroughly studied 
the theory of war, and, in tlic seclusion 
of a contenqilative life, had imbibed a 
clear sense of its principles. But he 
was ignorant of men, and wholly iin- 
skilled in the intrigues of a court. 
Constantly living with the departed 
groat, lie was not an adequate match 
for the existing little ; familiar witlf 
Caesar and Fredtu ick, ho knew little of 
the mode of managing ]:>nblic affair^ or 
ruling nninkind in real life. Hence he 
was unfit for any practical command, 
and liel J none ; bub nevertheless his 
forcible genius, romantic turn of mind, 
and noble disinterestedness, gave him 
a great sway with the Emperor, and 
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rendered iJm the author of the plan, 
and in the outset the real commander- 
in-chief, of the campaign. 

6. lUiwiTjAY DB Tolly, the war-min- 
ister who conducted the retreat from 
the camp at Drissa to Borodino, was 
one of the greatest generals and no- 
blest characters whicli Russia ev(T pro- 
duced. Descended from an old Scot- 
tish family, the Barclays of Towie in 
Aberdeenshire,* a younger branch of 
which had migrated to Livonia, he 
was the son of il rural clergyman, and 
w'fTs *l)orn in that province in 17r»5. 
He»eutered th® aj-my at th'^arly ago 
of twelve ill 17C7, and without the aid 
either of family connections, court in- 
fluence, or turn for intrigue, succeeded, 
by the mcro forcc^of his mind, extent 
of his ac(|uiroments, and perseverance 
of his character, in raising himself ra- 
pidly in the service, and at length at- 
taining the very highest rank. Ho was 
already a cc^oncl in 1708, after thirty- 
one years of service, having in the 
course of that time served with distinc- 
tion in the wall^ both agiyhst the Turks, 
the Swedes, ^iiid the Poles. IJis pro- 
motion after that was rapid, and ho 
was constantly engaged in important 
operations, lii particular, in the Polish 
w.vrof 1807, he was distinguished alike 
for his skill at PultuSk and the heroic 
defence of the village of Eylau*, [nntCf 
Chap. XLiv. 61]; while the masculino 
intrepidity of his mind appeared in the 
daring projeJb of ci'ossing, with a con- 
siderable army, the Gulf of Boijftnia on 
thrice — a roinaiitic exploit,’ which ho 
accomplished in 1809 with x>erfoct suc- 
cess. It contr’^ited much to awaken 
•that high admiraiion of his abilities in 
the Emperor, which ultimately placed 
him in the si^irenie command of tho 
* Tho ancient scat of that family, an old 
tower .sliroudi’d in stately trees, is to bo .scon 
' ch>.soJ)y tlio high-road leruli ng from Abordoen 
Iiivorn^s, botwuen Fy vie ami TnrrilV. Tho 
BarcLiys m Towio were a vciy ancient Scot- 
tish familv. So <‘arly as the ye.’ir J500, Pat- 
rick Gordon of Craig, \v Iff.' was killed at tho 
battle of Floddcn m 1.513. luaniod Rachael, 
dau* 4 hl.cr of Jhuclay do Towio, wlio bore him 
iVro son.s. A scfoinl intonna’Tuigo between 
the familie.s of Onng and Itirclay took jilace 
in lrt07. For this family information I am 
indebted to my esloomcd friend, James Gor- 
don, Es(i of Craig, in Aberdeenshire, who 
has the taiiiily documents in his pussessiou. 
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army destined to contend Napo- 
leon. 

7. Barclay was, beyond all qiieation, 
one of the groat generals wliich the era 
of the French Revolution produced, 
and certainly the greatest, after Suwar- 
roff‘, of whom Russia can boast, lie 
bears a closer retioinblaiice than any 
other of the continental captains to 
Wellington : for in him the same dar- 
ing was combined with the Sfiine cau- 
tion ; the same just conception with 
the same sagacious execution; the same 
singleness of heart wfth the sam«r dis- 
interest^;! ess of charaftcr. AVe cowld 
hardly recogniso tlfe dauntless hero 
who vanquished Sweden by marching 
acrassthe Gulf of Bothnia, accompanied 
by heavy trains of ca/^alry and artillery, 
in the dei^th of winter, in the consum- 
mate general who saved Russia by his 
immortal rcjtrcat before Napoleon in 
1812, did we not perceive the same di- 
versity in Wellington, striking with 
seemingly rash but really w’ise daring 
at Assayc, and restraining the uplifted 
arm of retribution at Torres Vedras. 
He had not so much nalJfcve genius as 
the English general, but more acquired 
information ; sucej-ss in him ■wtis not 
the free gift of rapid intuition, but the 
deserved reward of laborious study. 
On the field of* battle his conp-iVmil 
was just, his valour cairn, his firmness 
unconquerable. But jjatriotibrn was 
his gi-eat virtue ; his sense of duty was 
such as nothing could shafee. J ealousy 
of the^ommand of a foreigner by de- 
scent deprived him, against the Ernpe- 
ror’s wish, of the supreme eonimand 
before the battle of j[lpro<lino, but he 
did not the less contf/iue -with ardenii 
zeal to serve his country in a subordi- 
nate situation, till the taking of Paris. 
Envy and malice contiitucd to heap in- 
juries upon him, as they so often do 
on real greatness, down to the ckiy of 
his death; but he replied to tiiem only 
by renewed services in whatever sta- 
tion he w’as pificed by the Emperor, 
though they preyed so severely upon 
his heart ns at length to accelerate Ipe 
approach to the gi’ave. 

8. Unlike bis noble rival in glory, 
Prince Peter Baorathion had all the 
advantages of rank aud descent. Born 
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in 1765, he was descended from the 
ancient princes of Georgia, and entered 
the Russian army as a sergeant in 1782, 
after his country had been irrevocably 
united by. (Catherine to the dominiwha 
of the Czar. He was engaged in tho 
terjible jfesault of Oczakoff in 1788, and 
bore a distinguished part in the w^ar of 
1704 undenBiiwarroll'iu I’oland. Such 
>vas the zeal and energy which he 
showed in tho command of a body of 
cavalrj' in that campaign, that Suwar- 
rofi’ called him “his right arm,” and 
HriveJiim an important appointment in 
Italy in 1799, where he directed the 
corps which gained stich valuable suc- 
cesses against Serrurier, and at tho 
passage of the Adda. He afterwards 
Aaperintended the movements of the 
army, under fcluwarroif, at tho battle of 
the Trebbia, aud was felt to be an offi- 
cer of 80 much ability by;t.hat great 
commander, that he was almost con- 
stantly employed by him as the “ gen- 
etai of the day,” instead of devolving 
that duty on tho other generals in ro- 
tation. SubscfjuGutly he nobly com- 
bated at llollaurunn, during the cam- 
paign of Austcrlitz, with the Russian 
rear-guard, against the greatly superior 
forces of Soult and Murat, aud after- 
wards bore a distinguished part in tho 
battles of Eylau, Hcilsberg, and Fri(‘d- 
hind, in the conquest of Finland and 
the war in M(Mdavia, which followed 
the j)eaco of Tilsit. 

9. A general trained in such a school 
^was eminently qualified to comniaiid 
one of the principal armies of Russia 
during the French invasion. Ho did 
not possess tho scientific knowledge or 
methodical habits which rendered Bar- 
clay so great a commander ; his char- 
acter and disposition led him to a dif- 
ferent career. He was not the Fabius 
but the Marccllus of tho war— not the 
shield but the sword of the empire, 
*His^lovc of the excitement of danger 
wasVo strong, his dis{)osition so impet- 
uous, that it was with the utmost dif- 
ficulty he could be restrained, w^hen- 
cver tho firing began, from hurrying to 
the outposts, and sharing in the duties 
of a common lancer or grenadier* At 
the battle of Borodino, after having re- 
ceived a severe wound, he was obliged 
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to (lisDiount ; but he refused to leave to he reccjllocted that Lithuania af- 
the field, and, seating himself on an forded, none of the resources for a vie- 
eiiiineiice in the midst of the fire, on torious- arjny whidi the opulent and 
thojcdge of an intrcnchment which the cultivated plains of Saxouy or Bavaria 
French wore assaulting wifli distin- presented. Vast forests of pine, or 
guished valour, cxcLiimed in adniira- <lesert heaths and sands, oilerod no 
tion of their courage, “Bravo, Fftin- resources for the troops. Contrary to 
^■ais ! bravo I ” It may easily be be- what obtains in the old civilised states 
lieved that an officer cnaoweA with of western Europe, the vicinity of the 
BO heroic a ^unperament was idolised higliways was hardly more peopled or 
by the soldiers, whom ho w’as ever better cultivated than the unfrequent- 
ready to lead to the cannon’s mouth; ed districts; and if tlio army outstrip- 
and his untimely end on the field f)f p(iil \he convoys %'hich accoini)anie<l it, 
Borodino was mourned by the whole the, soldiers wjuld have jif^^shed of 
army as if they Jiad lost a pnrent or a want, or the military array Teen dis- 
lirothcr. ^ solved by the in‘C(‘ssity of soiiarating 

10, Before leaving Wilna, Alexand(3r for the purpose of marauding an^, pil- 
niade a last effort to restore peace b%- lago. The unparalleled magnitude of 
tween the two empires. On the 25th his present forces ^necessarily impeded 
June he wrote with hia own hand, a the Emperor’s movements; and he felt 
long and eloquent letter to Niqiolcon, that if he advanced without due pre- 
in which lie declared that “ if he would caution into so sterile a region, he ran 
w'ithdraw his forces from the RtJssiun the risk of i^risliing, like i)arius, from 
territory, ho w'ould forgot all that haid the multitude of mouths which he had 
passed, and he readj’’ to hearken to to feed. 

terms of acoommodatiim.” This letter 11. The ancient and ui^oj’gotten pa- 
was despatched by Mf Batachof; but triotism of Ifec Poles bifrst forth with- 
Napoleon was so much irritated at the out control for some days after the oc- 
proposal to retire behind the Niemen, cui)ationof Wilna. !N‘aj)oloon entered 
that it led to nothing, “ I will treat that city at the head of the Polish regi- 
of peace,” said he, “ at Wilna, and re- ment commanded hy Prince Radzivil, 
tire behind the Niemeu when it is con- amidst the acclamathyis of the inhahi- 
cludcd.” Hostilities accordingly con- tauts.Avhoregai'ded him as their libera- 
tin ued. Barclay, witb^ the ijrincipal tor. The national banners were raised 
Russian army, loft Wilna on the 28th to the sounds of militarj'^ music and the 
of June, and on the sumo day Naj)o- acclamations of multitudes; the young 
Icon entered it. He remained there, embraced andwept in the public gjLrccts; 
for seventeen days ; a delay which tliq aged brought forth the ancient Pol- 
military historians have pronounced ish^ress, which had almost been forgot- 
tho greatest fault in his whole life. It ten during the days of their hiimilia- 
is certain that it gave time to the Rus- Jion. Tlio Die'^'ijf AVarsaw'^ declared 
bian commanders to rtitire in admirable the kingdom of I’oland re-established, 
order, and exhibits a striking contrast convoked the national diets, invited ' 
to the rapidity with which he pursued all the Poles 4o unite together, and 
his broken enemy after the battle of called upon those in the Russian ser- 
Jena, or the combats of Ratishon aisd vice Jo abandon their standards. The 
Echmiihl.^ Already the extraordinary, Efnperor^took scmie steps at first cal- 
consumption of human life in the cfmi- culated to favour the hope that a na- 
paign had become apparent; for as the tional restoration w'a* in conteinpla- 
Emperor reviewed the troops atWilna, tion. The few days given at Wilna to 
they were almost struck down by the repose of tlic army, were devoted 
the pestilential smell which the west- ta the organisation oi a i)rovisional 
erly wind blew from tlie long line of government extending over all Litliu- 
carcasses of horses and bodies of men ania. The countiy was divided into 
which layunburicd on the road from fourgovernmciits;andprcfccts, mayors, 
Kowno. But on tlie other hand, it is and ^xissistants, were elected as in tho 
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French empire. Six rcgiilenisof in- 
fantry, and one of cavalry, were direct- 
ed to be raised, one of vvh^h formed 
part of Naj3oleon’s Gnard ; and the 
constant presence of Maret, liU minis- 
ter for foreign affairs, whose anxiety 
for the restoration of Poland was so 
well known, in all liis diplomatic la- 
bours,* iiispircd the general hope that 
Bomo decisive measure for the reversal 
of the great act of injustice under 
wliicli it had suffered was in coutem- 
phition. The cnthuliasni being, 
versal, tjm,mcn raised ^yere very numer- 
ous; an^f roused to effort by a more 
generous policy, might have produced 
the most important effects. o\s it 
was, the auxiliary force they brought 
forward was by no means inconsider- 
able. Altogether the Poles furnished 
to Naiwlcon, in the course of the cam- 
paign, no less than eighty -live thousand 
men. ^ 

12. The first address of the Polish 
Diet to the Emperor was signally 
cliaracterifati^ of the pi’oijund feelings 
of undeserved injury bjj. which that 
gallant nation were animated. — “Why 
have we been effa(3cd from the ma]) 
of Europe? By i^hat right have we 
been attacked, invaded, dismembered? 
What have been our crimes, who our 
judgesil Russia is the author of all 
our WOOS. Need we refer to that exc- 
ci'cible day when, in the midst of the 
phouts of a ferocious cojj^queror, War- 
saw lu^ird the last groans of the popu- 
lation of Praga. which perished entire 
by fire or swor.l ? These are the U'Jes 
of Russia to Poland ; force has forged 
them, force can alo^<ourst their fetj, 
ters. Frontiers traced by a spoliating' 
• hand can never extinguish our cuni- 
mon origin, or destiMy our common 
rights. Yes I we arc still Poles ! The 
day of our restuiatioii has arrived) 
the laud of the Jagellons ai](l the »So- 
bieskis is to resume all its ghiry.” 
Tlie clsergy went; next admonished to 
eolicit the divine jirotcetion ; and an 
address was published to the Lithu- 
anians in the Russian army, calling 
upon them to range themselves under 
the banners of their country. But 
thougli Napi»leoii was not irifcen.siblo 
to the advantages which the co-opena- 


tion of the Lithuanians offered him, 
j-^et political considerations of insur- 
mountable weiglit prevented him from 
taking that decisive step in favoui;,of 
the restoration of Poland, by which 
alone itw independence, in the midst 
of lo many jiowcrf 111 neighbours, could 
be effected^ viz., the reunion of all its 
partiti med provinces under one head. 
Jle was well aware of thj^ anient but 
unsteady and factious character of the 
Pule-s, and deemed the aid of their 
tumultuous democracy dearly pur- 
cdia-sed, if the friond&hip of Austria or 
IVnssia, his present chrrn allies, were 
endangered in its acquisition. 

13. He replied, therefore, to the ad- 
ijrcss of the l^olisli Diet, — “ 1 aiiprove 
of your edbrts, and authorise you to 
coniinne them. I will do all in my 
jKiwer to second your resolutions. If 
you are unanimous, you may indulge 
the Hojic of com])clling tlie enemy to 
n.cognise your rights ; but in these 
remote and widely-extended countries, 
it is solely in unanimity of the 
efforts of the population that you can 
find liopcs of establishing it. Let Li- 
thuania, Sainogitia, Volhynia, Podolia, 
and the L'kraino, be animated by the 
same spirit which 1 have witnessed in 
the grand-duchy of Warsaw, and Pro- 
vidence W'ill crown your efforts with 
success. I nKist at the same time 
inform you, that I have guaranteed 
tiu* integrity of the Austrian domin- 
.ions, and can sanction no movement 
which may enthniycr the peace able pos* 
session of her Polish provhicrsy These 
words froze every heart with horror. 
It was evidemt that he was willing 
enough to disturb Russia by a revolt 
ill her Lithuanian doniinions, but had 
no inclination to embroil himself with 
Austria f>r Pru-asia by a general ro- 
wnioii of the Polish provinces ; and 
iW’ithout that, it was universally felt 
the* restoration of the kingdom would 
prove an illusoiy dream. The provin- 
cial govm-nmciiL which he had estab- 
lished di<l not possess the confidence 
of the nation; no guarantee for the 
restoration of the monarchy was given; 
di.strust and dissatisfaction succeeded 
to the transports of inconsiderate joy; 
and Kapoleoii, by yielding to the die- 
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tsites of a cautious policy, lost the 
support of a gallant people. 

14. While Napoleon* with the main 
b^fly of hiri army, moved upon Wilna, 
Jerome and Davoust advanctU against 
Rdgrathion, who was forced to fall 
back by an eccentric line of rctaeut 
towards Bobrinsk. The rapidity of 
the advance of the Frenclf ceuire cut 
•off the communication between the 
two Kussian* armies; and by pushing 
back llarclay live days before the ])Osh 
tion of Bagrathion was disturbed, he 
hoped to repeat the oblique attack oft 
a great scale whigh bad i)rovcd so faUil 
to the Austrians at IJssa, in the wars 
of the groat Frederick. Bagrathion, 
in coiiseciueiice, retired: but, hading 
that his advanced posts, in conse- 
quence of the oblique advance of the 
Frtineh centre, encountered the corps 
of Davouft, whom Napoleon had de- 
taclied from the Grand Army tc» pre- 
vent his rejoining the Kussian centi^% 
he was obliged to make several de- 
tours; and in the course of on© of 
these, his cavalry, coftiiistiiig chiehy 
Cossacks, encouiitered at Mir the ad- 
vanccid guard of Jerome’s army, com- 
posed of threo regiments of Polish 
cavalry. A sharp action ensued, wliich 
ended favourably to thellussiaiis; and 
the day following a still more serious 
combat took place betv^cen six I’olish 
regiments and the Cossack cavalry, 
which also terminated in the repulse 
of the invaders. These brilliant affairs,, 
W’hich W'ere tlio first engagements of 
the campaign, produced the utmost 
entUu&iasm in the Russian army ; but 
Bagrathion, wisely judging that even 
a total defeat of Jerome’s army, by 
drawing him farther from the iiitcrior, 
would only enable Davoust to inter- 
pose between his army and the retir- 
ing columns of Barclay, continued lus 
retreat by Nesvige, and reached ii^ 
safety tlio ramparts of Bobrinsfe on 
the Beresiiia, on the 18th July. 

1 5. The object of Napoleon in these 
movements “was to separate entirely 
Bagrathion from Barclay de Tolly, and 
enclose the former between Jerome’s 
army, which i>rcssed his roar, aud Da- 
voust’s corps, which was di'stined tt) 
fall i)erpeudicularly on his flank. If 
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that had l^jcomc impossible, he was 
directed to occupy the termination of 
the roads by wliich the Russian gene- 
ral was renring, with a view to regain 
by cross-roads the intrenched camp 
of Drissa, where the whole nrrny was 
ordered to rendezvous. But the ra- 
pidity and skill of the Russian movo- 
nients, joined to the inexplicable tar- 
diness of Jerome’s pursuit, having 
rendered this well-conceived design 
abortive, tho Emperor deprived bis 
bij^'ther, with bi^er reproaches, of his 
command, aud placed the corps of 
Judot and Pontatpwski und^P the or- 
ders of Davoust** This change did not 
improve the success of the movements 
for tlie capture of Bagrathion. Davoust 
reached Minsk on •the 8tb, and on the 
12th resumed his march for Mohilow 
on the Dnieper. Both armies advanced 
with ex])c*ditioii to occui)y Mohilow, 
wliich commanded the entrance of the 
defiles by wfliicli tho cross movement 
towards Barclay -was to be effected; 
but in spit© ^f the utmost diligence 
of the Russians, they fcmiiJ it already 
in tho hands of Davoust, who defend- 
ed its approaches with Ihirly thousand 
men, and had adopted every imagin- 
able prt'cauiion to secure it from at- 
tack. On the 2ild July, Bagrathion 
pushed forward General Raeftskoi with 
twenty thousand men to attack the* 
French position, which was extremely 
strong, in tho defiles of a forest which 
was filled widh artillery and tinylltnirs. 
An obstinate conflict ensued, in which 
thiRussians displayed their character- 
istic intrepidity in sustaining unmoved 
for hours, at the entrance of tho defile, 
%ho most terrible 'Tire of muskotiy and 
grape-shot ; but being unable to ffirce ' 
the French fr<|iQ their strong ground, 

* ** I am extreraoly displeased at tho King 
of Westphalia (Jerome) for not h.-uingeeut 
h^ litht ti’oo[)s in piiraint of tlio onemy un- 
der Bivjp’i'ihion. It is impossible to man- 
opiivi-o worse than lu* h.is done Had Ponia- 
towski only a single divi^on, he should have 
been sent forwai’d on that duty; whereas, 
in fact, he had hia wliole corns By thus 
forgetting all rules, as well as his express 
m-.tviictionfl, UivTiilhion has gamed tune to 
make his retreat wirli pert’eet leisure. Tho 
whole fjuit ol niy mamjeuvrea, and the finest 
oi.imrtuiiity of the war, has heeti lost by his 
singular forgetfulness of the Ihsr. principles 
ui the military art." — KaiN, i. aiiO. 
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Bagrathion wisely commlnced a re- 
treat, which was conducted in admir- 
able order, and with little molestation. 
The loss on both sides was nearly 
equal, oii^iisistlng of somewhat above 
three thousand men on the Riissian, 
and three thousand two hundred on 
the French part. 

16, The junction of Count Platoff* 
with a large body of Cossacks of the 
Don, having raised Bagrathion’s army 
on the following day to fifty-five thou- 
sand men, he might, ^’itliout difficulty, 
have forced Davoust from his position, 
and coii#nued his njoVement by Mbhi- 
low, as Davoust had, not more than 
thirty-four thousand to oppose him. 
But the favourable position of the 
French army, ■whiclt communicated by 
an interior lino with the centre under 
Napoleon, rendering that a hazardous 
operation, he prudently retired to Kov- 
Bichow, from whence he crossed the 
Dnieper, and leisurely ddvauced by 

* PlatolF, lieadman or “hotniau” of the 
Cossacke of tlio Don, and who bore a distiu- 
gnj.sUcd part il, almost cvorf'battlo from the 
cfiening <jf the war on the Nfnncii to its ter- 
mination at Paris, was born on the banks of 
the Don in the year 17C3, bo that, ul the com- 
luencoTiumt of the Avar of 1812. he was neavJy 
lilly years of ago Ho early cnt<‘red into the 
ai-niy, and commanded the Cossacks in the 
Moody Polish camnaigiis of lSOU-7, and in 
the subsequent caiUpaigns against the Turks 
0 in 1809-10. Though by this time arrived at 
the period of life when the acti\ity of youtli 
Las generally cooled down iiiU) the more 
sober caution of age, yet ho retained undi- 
inuiishcd the activity and tILo of his earlier 
years; *j,d he was always rciwly, at any hour of 
the day or night, to set out with hisindejati- 
gablc Cossacks, ardeither niarchaiiy distc ncc 
in pursuit of the ciiemj', or engage in any 
attack, how h.izardous soever, iifum their 
forces. ISnduring of fi^j^e, liardy in habit*, 
unaccustomed to luxury, he slept with equal 
• ease on the damp gixiuncl or the snow, cover- 
ed with his cloak, and with his saddle for his 
pillow, as on a bod of dowff, and in the pal- 
aces of princes. The activity which his exam- 
ple communicated to the hardy children of 
the desert was such, that in ciairso U t^io 
campaign they bcc.amo the most iformidable 
enemies of the Fivnch, and did the invading 
army mure itfiselnV than thodLite of the Uus- 
sian G uard. had a conmuiu ding figm-e, 

being BIX foot iftnir inches in height; he Avas 
distiuguisbecl ^ a benevolent c.vpri.Bsion of 
countenance, and possessed all the allabililv 
mauaer and joviality of disposition which 
endears a chief to rude nations. He toiik 
pains to prevent his folloAVci-s from 
IttUndering, and tlipy accordingly carried off. 
without mercy, whatever they could stuff 
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Mcstislau to Smolensko, where, as will 
heiviifter appear, ho joined the main 
army under Banclay on t-hc 3d August. 
Davoust, intimidated by the sever^.y 
of the dombab at Mohilow, did 'not 
venture Jbo follow his rival across that 
deep and marshy river; and thus tho 
Avhole measures of the French for tho 
separqjion ‘or cai>turo of Bagrathion*s 
forces, though conducted by two armies > 
each of which was as imhicrous as hia 
own, ultimately proved abortive. 

17. Meanwhile, tlie main Russian 
drmy, after leaving Wilna under Bar- 
clay, retired to tho intrenched camp 
of Drissa, on the river Dwiiiu. The 
Emperor on the 8th July, being the 
anniversary of tho battle of Pultowa, 
published an ijnergetic address to his 
soldiers, who were somewhat discour- 
aged by tbeir long retreat before the 
cuciny.f This camp, intrenched with 
the utmost care, and capable of con- 
taining a hundred thousand men, had 

under tlieir satldJ os; but deeds of iimieces- 
Si4,ry cruelty always met wiLli hia reproba- 
tion, and, \N ben de(r.ictL‘d, were severely pun- 
ished. Such was his infliu'nee with his coun- 
trA’-mcn on the Don, that the wliole men 
cjqiable of bearing ai*n)8 in the nation would 
have Avilliugly turned out at liis request; 
and it was very much owing to this cause, 
that tho fonmidablo reinforcement of two- 
aud-twenty regiments of these nomad war- 
riors joined the Russian army iiftor the burn- 
ing ol Moscow, find made the scales of war, 
then hanging n*arly oven, turn decisively 
ugainst the French Kmperor. . The author 
hud the happinosH of forniing an acquaint- 
ance with this distingiiishod wai nor at Pans 
in ISl^ and many of the anecdotes of this 
and tlie succeeding campaign were received 
from him and his tifficera. 

t “Soldicis ! When tho enemy doi'od to 
CTOSfe our frontiers, wo w'cru so much scat- 
tered, that it was nccefisary to retire in order 
to eficct the reunion of the troops. Now this 
is oflccted. The whole of the first army is 
here assembled : the field of battJeisoiieuto 
your valour;— so docile to rule, so ardent to 
imuntain tho reputation which your valour 
hifs acquired, you are about th gain laurels 
worthy of yoursch cs and of your ancestors. 
•The rcmembranco of ymir valour, tho eclat 
of ydhr renown, engage you to surp.a.«ja your- 
selves by tho glory ol your actions. Tho foes 
ol your country have already exiicriencod tho 
weight of your arms. Go on, then, in the 
spirit of your fathers, and destroy the enemy 
who has dared to attack your religion and 
national honour even in your homes, in the 
midst of your wive.s and children. Go4h who 
is the witness of the iustico of our cause, will 
sjuictify your arms by His divine bcuodic- 
tioU.”~CnAMBRAY i. 215, 
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been selected and fortified long before 
m a favourable position for covering the 
road to St I'etersburg. J[t was defended 
bjjtcn redoubts and three hundred and 
fifty-four pieces of cannon. Althdugh 
the camp at l)risHa has not , attained 
such celebrity as the vast labour exit- 
ed on it might have led one to antici- 
pate, yet it was one of tfle g^‘atcst 
military constructions of modern times. 
The Uussiaiiif had been labouring at it 
assiduously for above two years, in the 
firm belief that, from its situation, it 
would, if held l)y a large army, rendef 
the advance of ai^ hostile army either 
towards St Petersburg or Moscow im- 
jiossible, ami that itself, by art, might 
be rendered impregnable. The outej 
circle of the works was formed of aline 
of embrasures for musketry. Fifty 
paces behind them was a lino of field- 
works altdinatdy open and close : the 
former being intended for thebatttries, 
the latter for single battalions statione^l 
under cover of the batteries. Two hun- 
dred paces behind this line of works 
was an interior range? «ntin.‘ly shut in, 
and bristling with cannon ; in the cen- 
tre was a still stronger intrenchment, 
iutcudod either to serve as a refuge in 
case of disaster or a supporb in the 
event of retreat. Though this fortifica- 
tion was evidently complicated aiularti- 
ficial, yet it was strong; and as it was 
mounted with four hundred pieces of 
cannon, and defended by so resolute a 
body of men as the Russian army, it^ 
may be doubted whether by any direct 
attack, even with his gigantic forces, 
Naptdeon could have forced it. But 
the ground was sandy ; no devices for 
strengthening the external works by 
palisades, felled trees, &c., had been re- 
sorted to; of the seven bridges des- 
tined for the retreat of the army in 
rear, not one had yet been constructed ; 
and, above all, the whole camp was liable ^ 
to be turned by the right bank of #the 
Dwina, where there was no fortress 
whatever. The little town of Drissa, 
also, which lay opposite the left wing, 
was destitute of any support ; and the 
long wooden sheds, in which enormous 
quantities of pro visions, chiefly Hour, had 
been accumulated, were without cover 
and liable to be easily set on fire by a 


shower of hiwitzers. It was those de- 
fects which caused the camp ultimately 
to be abandoned without any contest, 
after immense sums had been employed 
in its construction. > 

18. The weakness of the position from 
these causes was soon apparent. Strong 
as this intrenched ctinip was, it became 
useless, and even perilous, when Kapo- 
leon, moving the mass of his forces to- 
wards his right, threatened not only to 
advance in the direction of Moscow, 
bq^ to throw the ]||kussian army towai ds 
Livonia and the sea, and sever it from 
its communication with thc'^eart of 
the empire. To ai’oid such a catastrophe, 
and at the same time facilitate the long 
wishod-for junction with Bagrath'ion, 
who, since his rcpitlse at Mohilev, had 
been driven to the circuitous route of 
Nov-Bichow and Mestislav, with a view 
to join Barclay at 'W'ite})8k or Smolen- 
sko, the general -in -chief resolved to 
evacuatt) thiS stronghold, and retire by 
the right bank of the Dwina toWitepsk. 
On the 14th ^uly, Barcl|iy broke up 
from his inb’cnclimcntss and on tho 
ICtli, the hcaoquavtcrs were established 
at Polotsk, where the Emperor quitted 
the army and hastened to Moscow, to 
stimulate by his presence the patriotic 
eflbrts of that iini)ortant cai)ital, which 
was evidently about to become tho 
principal object of tho efforts of tho 
enemy. Ho loft tho chief command in 
tho hands of Barclay de Tolly, who, 
though admirably qualified for tUjf duty, 
was obnoxious to the army on account 
of Ilia foreign descent, and received 
little cordial support from the native 
Russian general'^ under his orders. 

* 19. On tho Ifllh July, Nai)oleon 
moved from Wilna, and advanced with 
nearly two hunflrcd thousand men by 
his own right, in the direction of Wit- 
epsk, so as to turn the camp at Drissa. 
Fkidftig it evacuated at his approach, 
ho lialtecf for six days at Glubokoc ; 
and on the 22d contgiucd his move- 
ment towards Witepsk, and reached 
tho Dwina on tho 24th at Bechenoho- 
vv^ezi. Barclay, perceiving that he was 
throwing the mass of his forces on the 
right towards Witepsk, resolved to an- 
ticipate him in las march to that place, 
in order to preserve his own communi- 
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cation with Sinolcnsko, ^here he ex- 
pected to effect his j unction with Iki- 
Rratliion. In condec^uenc©, ^1(5 Russian 
lioadtiuarters were advances with gr^t 
rapidity to Witepsk on the 23d, and a 
iargo part of tlxe array was crossed over 
to the left bank of the stream — a jicr- 
ilous oper.ition, wlxich exposed the 
troops to the dangers which had been 
BO severely experienced, when a similar 
movement w-as made to the left of tlio 
Niemen in i)re-;eiiee of tho enemy at 
Friodhind. The delj^v of Nai)oleoi^at 
Qlubokue, however, ])reservcd tlui Rus- 
sian ariji|rfrom a si yiikir disaster. *His 
advanced posts ditl iio^ roach Ostrowno 
till the 2ath, by which time Barclny 
had assembled all his forces, eighty 
thousand 'Strong, ot the left bank, in 
the neighbourhood of Witepsk; and the 
vanguard, consistiugof twelve thousand 
men, was strongly posted under Oster- 
maiin on the wooded heights which 
adjoin tho former town. * 

20. No movement in the campaign 
was of more vital imp(jiTiiiic<s to the 
Russians tluft* this advance upon Wit- 
epsk; and if Napoleon hai not delayed 
six daj’'s, ai>parcntly without a cause, 
at Glubokuc, he c^uld with case have 
anticipated the enemy at that impor- 
ttinfc point; pcrraaneiitly interposed the 
bulk of his force\i bctwecni Barclay and 
Bagrathion ; and, tlirowiug back the 
former towards St Petersburg, .and the 
latter on Smolensko and Moscow, have 
cut off tho former fron^the bouthern 
proviiftes and principal resources of 
tho empire. It ia impossible t(x t/'cr- 
cstimatc tlic results which miglit have 
ensued from such a^noveraent. It 
would probably haTe entirely altoretf' 
the fate of the campaign. The force.s 
assembled by the Fnn^h Emperor at 
this decisive point were immense, and 
their march w'as regulated with tliat 
extraordinary accuracy and nice talau- 
lation of time, wliicli have j^istly ren- 
dered his oam\)^gns the adini ration of 
tho world. Nor wtis the execution of 
these by the troops inferior to the ge- 
TBUUS by which they had been conceivdQ. 
With such precision had the orders of 
Napoleon been obeyed, that tlic whole 
corps^ of the army which ho command- 
ed in person reached the rendezvous on 
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tho Dwina at the same hour, though 
their march had begun a liuudred 
leagues in the from the banks of 
the Niemen. Tlie assemblage of ojie 
liundred^aud eighty ihoiisand men at 
the same point, produerxd for some time 
imivitablc confusion ; but by degrees 
the different corps defiled to the sepa- 
rate ^psts fissigiied to them; and be- 
fore midnight silence reigned in tlio 
midst of that vast army.* 

21. On the 25tU and 2r)th, Murat, at 
the head of ten thousand horse and 
two thousand light tniops, tho ad- 
vanced guard of the ^French, attacked 
Count Ostermann near Ostrowno, and 
several severe actions ensued, in the 
course of which he charged in person 
at the head of the Polish lancers. The 
Russian infantry, strongly posted in the 
thick woods with which tho ctmiitry 
abounded, arrested by a hcfivy lire the 
adv.i<«)ce of the French cavalry ; and 
ipany charges were made on both sides 
with various success, and without aJiy 
decisive ('ffeet. During the delay oc- 
casioned by actions, both parties 
brought up the main body of their 
forcc.9; and on the morning of the 27th, 
the whole Russian army, eighty-two 
thousand strong, was to bo scon posted 
on an elevated j>laiii which covered the 
approaches to Witepsk. Their superb 
cav.'diy, amomiting to above ten thou- 
sand horsemen, were stationed in 
double lines in front of the I’ight of 
the position ; the infantry iii the cen- 
tre, behind the deep bed of tho Lei- 
zii»a; and a magnificent array of artil- 
lery occux»ied the left on a Series of 
wooded eminences. Napoleon, at the 
head of u Imndred and eighty thousand 
men, made every prci\iration for an 
attack on tho f(>Uowing day. Several 
severe skirmishes between the advanc- 
ed guards, in presence of their respec- 

I live armies, fought with alternate suc- 
ces% olevatcil the hojjes of the contend- 
ing parties ; and the seddiers on both 
sides shai’iieneil their weapons, ond 
prepared for a mortal struggle on tho 
following day. Napoleon’s last words 
to Murat at nightfall were, “ To-mor- 
row at live, the sun of Austerlitz I ” 

22. In truth, the Russian ge||^al, 
notwithstanding the vast disproportion 
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of numbers, had taken the bold resolu- 
tion of giving battle on the following 
day, in order to avoid.tlic danger of 
bcvip attacked by the French while 
doliling by a llaiik movemen\? in the 
direction of Orcha, whore he had ap- 
pointed Ragrathion to meet him. Rtit 
during the night intelligence was re- 
ceived, which fortunately intlucc'i him 
to change his determination. It ap- 
peared, from letters brought by one 
of his aides-de-caiii]), that Bagrathion 
having been nrreated by Davoust at 
Mohilev, and being unable, in consc-* 
quonce, to coiitinu^j his march to Orcha, 
had crossed the Dnie}>er, and was mov- 
ing towards iSinolensko. Barclay imme- 
diately resolved to discontinue his in-^ 
ttMiiied tlank jnovenicnt towards Orcha, 
and, abandoning Wiiopsk, to ofFeet his 
junction in the neighbourhood of that 
renowned Bulwark of the iluKsian em- 
pire. Brilliant watch-fires were kept 
up in the Russian lines during th« 
night, to induce the belief that they 
were resolved to give battle ; but 
meanwhile the whole *ivctay broke up 
from its encampmont, and the impor- 
tant and perilous duty of protecting the 
rear was intrusted to Count Pahlon. 
Farly on the morning of the 23 th, 
Murat, who hud bivouacked with the 
advanced posts, approached tlio ene- 
my’s station, but found their camp en- 
tirely deserted. With such skill had 
the retreat been conducted, tliat not a 
weapon, not a baggage-waggon, not a 
straggler, had been left behind.* Fol- 
lowing on the traces of the enemy, the 
advanced guard was unable, at the se- 
paration of the two roads of St Peters- 
burg and Moscow, to ascertain which 
their opponents had followed ! The 
Frencli officers beheld with iistoiiish- 
ment tlie science and diacii)lino of 
their enemies, and were obliged to ac- 
knowledge with shame, that there was, 
more order in the Russian retreainng 
than in their own advancing columns. 

23. The Viceroy at length discovered 
the Russian rear-guard slowly retiring 
in admirable order over the plain to- 
wards Smolensko. Some charges exe- 

• u »Twould seem as if tlicir mother earth. 
Hod swallowed up her warlike bu-tli." 

bcoTT’s Lady of the Lake. 
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cuted againe^i it by tlio French chas- 
seurs were not only repulsed, but the 
assailants destr«>yed. The exhausted 
stale of the norses rendered it impos- 
sible for the cavalry to act with effect, 
and the retreating riders could only 
save their attenuated steeds by load- 
ing them by the bridles, walking by 
their sides. The rays of a powerful 
sun overwhelmed the soldiers, and 
eveiy thing coiiajdred to indicate tlie ne- 
cessity of rcpf>se. In trutli, the losses 
of /he army durpg their long march 
had been such, that a halt could no 
longer be dispeAsed with. A^jioleon 
had accomplished tlic advance from 
Kowno and Grodno to Witepsk, with- 
out magazines or convoys, in littlemorff 
than thirty days J wliereas Charles 
XIL harl taken eight months to tra- 
verse the same space, with the whole 
stores of the army accompanying its 
columns. From the want of magazines, 
and the impossibility of conveying an 
adequate su^iply of j»rovisioiis f(.»r so 
immense a hyst, disordu/’s of everj’’ 
kind had acq^imnlatcjd in a frightful 
manner on the flanks and rear of the 
army. Neither bread nor spirits were 
to be had; the flesh of over- driven 
animals and bad water constituted the 
sole subsistence of tl^e soldiers; the 
burning sun during the day, and cold 
dews at night, multiplied dysenteries 
to an extraordinary degree. Pillage 
was universal: tho necessities of the 
^soldiery bursl through all tl^e re- 
straints of discipline ; and a crowd of 
stragglers and marauders on all sides, 
now swelled to above thirty thousand, 
both seriously diminished the strength 
Snd impaired the cliaracter of the army. 
Napoleon yielded to the necessities of 
his situation : ihe headcpiarters were 
established at Witepsk, and his numer- 
ous corps Ciintoued in the vicinity of 
the r/wina and the Borysthenes ; while 
the Russian army, no longer molested 
in its retreat, slowly retired to Smo- 
lensko, where Bagrathion was awaiting 
its approach. 

•24. Already it had become apparent 
that a difficulty was to be encountered 
in this war, to which Napoleon ih all 
his former invasions had been a stran- 
ger. Pillage and disorders are always 
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the inseparable conconiitwits of the as- 
Bembliige of large bodies of men, and 
were far from being unkijj'own in his 
previous campaigiis ; but on these oc* 
casions they had been the accompani- 
ment only of the advancing columns ; 
order and discipline were soon estab- 
lished in the rear ; and when the 
troops went into quarters, and received 
their rations regularly, they w’cre main- 
tained with almost as little difficulty 
as in their own country. Rut in the 
Russian W’ar, when drsorders once c^ra- 
mence<L they never ceased; and i^^hat- 
ever dilRidine the Emperor established 
in the immediate vioiiiity of his own 
headquarters, the -whole lines of com- 
munication in the rear were filled with 
stragglers, and presented a scene of 
pillage, confusion, and suffering. Napo- 
leon was perfectly aware of the exist- 
ence of these disorders ; and was not 
only severe in his censur| to his lieu- 
tenants for permitting thtjir existence, 
but indefatigable in his own efforts to 
arrest them, Yet it wgs all in vain : 
the evil wenVon continually increasing 
to the close of tlie campaign, and prov- 
ed one great cause of the disasters in 
which it terminated. The reason w'as, 
tliat the expedition was conducted on a 
scale which exjtccded the bounds of 
human strength, and had to combat 
W’ith difficulties which were only aug- 
mented by the multitude w-ho were as- 
scniblcd to insure its success. 

25. ^Russia diffiu’ed essentially from, 
all the countries, the exception of 
Spain, in which tlie French hudhiiner- 
to carried on war. It has nt'ither 
the navigable rivers which in Germanj^ 
Italy, or the Low Countries, serve as 
BO many arteries to distribute subsist- 
ence and resources through the mass 
of an army; nor the rich fields and 
far-spread ancient cultivation, which in 
their fertile plains so often h^ enabled 
the Emperor to dispense with the for- 
mation of mag(vcincs and the encum- 
brance of convoys, and plunge, regard- 
less of his fianks and rear, into the 
heaH of his adversary's tciritory. TJe 
roads in many places traverse immense 
forests, where no human habitations 
are to be seen for leagues together; 
and often for a whole day’s journey, a 


few wretched hamlets alone break the 
gloomy monotony of the wdldorness. 
No distributions of provisions to the 
soldiers, no efforts made to pro,c»ire 
convoyf?’ could for weeks together fur- 
nish subsistence to several himdi'cd 
tbfcusand men and horses, while tra- 
versing such a couiitiy. It was from 
the v‘3ry butset of the cami^aign, in 
consequence, found neqessai’y to re- 
duce the rations served out to the eol- 
diors to one-half : and the pittance thus 
obtained was inadequate to thej sup- 
^)ort of men undergoing the fatigue 
which their long mj^’ches imposed up- 
on the troops. I'illage thus hocarno, 
from thevery outset, unavoidable; and 
^though it added little to the resources 
of the soldiers, it fatally relaxed their 
discipline, and augmented, to au enor- 
mous degree, the number of stragglers, 
many of whom never rojbined their 
ranks. 

• 26. Scanty as the supplies were, they 
were in general denied to the dt;tach- 
ments or convalescents coming \ip in 
the rear, who^ muling the magazine's 
emptied by the enormous multitude 
who had passed before them, were in 
general sent on without anything, to 
find subsistence as they best could, in 
a couutiy often desert, always wasted 
by the passage of the corjis which were 
then on the march. Pillag and tlu 
dispersion of the troops for several 
leagues on either side of the high-roads 
in quest of subsistence, became thus a 
matter of necessity; no order or disci- 
pline could prevent it. A large pro- 
portion of the stragglers who thus in- 
undated the country never rejoined 
their colours, or were only collected in 
confused imilliiudes by the light col- 
umns organised by the Emperor to ar- 
rest the disorders; and before a great 
ixu’t of the army had over seen the 
enemy, it had already undergone a 
los» greater than might have been ex- 
pected in the most bloody campaign. 
It was weakened, when the stragglers 
and sick W'ere added to the killed and 
wounded, by the enormous number of 
a hundred thousand men before they 
reached Witepsk. 

27. While these movements were 
taking place in the armies, the £m- 
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pcror Alexander had hastened to Mos- 
cow, to accelerate by his presence the 
£#niimeutB in the interior of the em- 
pire. Ry an edict datedYrom the camp 
of Orissa, the 12th July, ho^had al- 
ready ordc'rcd a new levy of one in one 
hundred in the provinces nearest Jo 
the scat of war ; but this supidy not 
bei]i^;deenu'dfc;uiiicicnt, a pro^’laiiiation, 
couched in the most energetic lanf^liagc, 
was addressed a fe\V' days afterwaida 
fivjin Polotsk to the inhabitants of Mos- 
cow ; — “ Never,” said he, was danger 
more urgent. The national religion,, 
the tlivono, the stale, can bo preserved 
oidy by the gi’ea=>est sacrifices. May 
the hearts of our illustrious nobles and 
pt .ij)]e be filled with the spirit of true 
valo\]r; and may God bless the riglit-< 
eors cause ! May this holy spirit, em- 
anating from ]\loscow, spread to the 
cxtivuiitief^ of the empire! May the 
destructi<m with which wc are i^icu- 
ac(‘d recoil n])on the head of the in- 
vader, and may Europe, freed from th^ 
yoke of servitude, have cause to blc&s 
the name of Russia I ”• 

2S. A similar address ^as on the 18th 
2 >ublished to the whole Russian i)eoplc: 
“The enemy has crossed our frontiers, 
nnd 2 )enoti‘i\tcd into the iiitonor of 
Russia. Un.'iblo by treachery to over- 
turn ail emifiro which has growm with 
the growth of ages, he now endeavours 
to overturn it W’itli the accumulated 
forces of Europe. Perfidy in his heart, 
honour on his lips, he seeks to seduce 
the credulous ears, and enchain the 
manly arms ; and if the captive hardly 
perceives at first his chains under the 
flowers in which they arc hid, tyranny 
ere long discloses itself in all its odious 
colours. But Russia has penetrated 
his views ! The path of duty lies be- 
fore her; she has invoked the jirotcc- 
tion of the Most High. She opposes to 
the machinations of the enemy an army 
undaunted in courfige, which burns with 
the desire to cliaso the enemy from^ts 
country ; to destroy those locusts who 
appear to overload the earth, but whom 
the earth will reject from its bosom 
and deny even the rites of sepulture. 
We demand forces proportioned to such 
an object; and that object is, the de- 
struction of a tyrant ■who oppresses the 


universe. Great as is the valour of our 
troops, they^havo need of reinforce- 
ments in the interior to sustain tlieir 
efforts. WfcMiave called on our ancient 
metropolis of Moscow to give the first 
example of this heroic devotion. We 
address the same appeal to all our sub- 
jects in Europe or Asia, and to all com- 
munities and religions. Wc invite all 
classes to a general armament, in order 
to co-oi)eratc with ourselves against 
the designs of the enemy. Let him 
find at every stej) the faithful sons of 
Ru.^sia ready to ct^hat all his forces, 
and deaf to all his seductions ;.atlespis- 
ing his fraud, trampling under foot Lis 
gold, paralysing By the heroism of true 
valour all the efforts of his legions o^ 
slaves. Ill every uoble may he find 
a Po.«ankoi, in every ecclesiastic a Palis- 
tyn, in cveiy citizen a Menin.* Illus- 
trious nobles ! in eveiy age you have 
been tho saviours of your country ; 
holy clergy I by your jirayors you have 
always invoked the Divine blessing ou 
the arms of Russia; people I worthy 
descendants of *lhe brave tfelavoiiians, 
often have yotf broken the jaws of the 
lions which were ojien to devour you I 
Unite then, with the cross in your 
hearts and the swora in your hands, 
and no human power sliall jirevail 
against you.” • 

29. While tho minds of all ranks 
were in the highest state of excitement 
from those jiruclamations, and a sense 
of the cri.si.s w'tich awaited their coun- 
try, the Emperor arrived in M^fscow 
from the army. On the 27tli July the* 
nobl?,s and the merchants were invited 
to a solemn assembly at tho imperial 
jgilaco. Count lloB^jcpchin, the gover- 
nor of Moscow, then read theEmiieror’s 
address, and invited all the nobles to 
contribute to thi defence of tlieir coun- 
try, A levy of ten in one hundred of 
the male population was immediately 
'^iro’posed smd unanimoush/ adopted ; 
and they further agreed to clothe and 
arm them at their owff expense. It 
was calculated that if the other parts 
of , the empire followed this example, 
which they immediately did, it would 
^ produce five hundred thousand war- 
riors. Nor did the assembly of mer- 
I * Tatriots celebrated in Russian history. 
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chants evmcc less zeal iu the public 
service: a contribution f iroportioned 
to the capital of e.ich V'lus instantly 
agreed to ; a voluntavy amlitional sub- 
scription was furLlicr opened, and in 
less than an hour the sum subscribed 
exceeded £180,000. Wliile all hearts 
were touched by these splendid elForts, 
the Emperor appeared in the assembly, 
and after openly explaining the dangers 
of the state, declared, aniid&t a trans- 
port of general cnthusiaHin, that he 
•would exhaust hia last resources before 
giving u)) the contrail. “The disastefrs,” 
said with which^you are meixiced, 
shoulcloo con.'.idered as the means ne- 
cessary to complete the ruin of tin? ene- 
my.” History aObrds few examples of 
so generous a coi^fidenco ou the part 
of the sovereign, and bikjIi devoted 
patriotism on the jiart of liis subjectg. 
By these means a powerful auxiliary 
force was created in the interior, des- 
tined to fill u]) the chasm in the regu- 
lar army. The example of Moscow 
was speedily followed by the other 
cities and provinces iA' the centre of 
the empire f and the patriotic levies 
thus formed powerfully contributed to 
the final success of the (jampaign. 
Having taken these energetic measures, 
the Emperor set out for St Peters- 
burg, where bj arrived on the 15th 
August: and, by an edict publihh**don 
the 16th, an additional levy was order- 
ed in all the provinces not actually the 
seat of war. « 

SOf These proclamations, and Bomcf 
• rumours of the extensive preparations 
going forward in the interior, sp^dily 
reached the Frenchheadq uarters, where 
they excited no ^nall astonishment. 
The religious str.'iin of the addresses 
especially, and the repeated appeals 
to tlie protection of ttcaven, were the 
subject of unbounded ridicule among 
the gay and thoughtless officered of the 
gi'and army. Not bo, however, ^itb 
Napoleon. He received with equal 
Burp'riso, but •V^ery different feelings 
from those of contempt, the report of 
these energetic efforts to give a d^o- 
tional character to the contest. Again 
and agnin he caused the proclamations, 
and the still more impassioned address- 
es of the metropolitan Archbishop of 


Moscow to the clergy of the empire, to 
be read to him ; and long did he muse on 
their contents.^ “What,” said he, “dh 
have wrought" such a change in the 
Emperv Alexander ? Whenco " liaa 
sprung all this venom which ho has 
ii|fused into the quarrel? Now there 
is nothing but the force of arms -which 
can ternii^^ate the contest : war alone 
can {jiit a penod t(j w^ar. It was to 
avoid Buch a necessity Oiat I was so 
careful, at the outset of the contest, 
not to iinplicatemysclf by any deolara- 
fctions in favour of the re-cstablishmi'nt 
of Poland ; now 1 sec my moderation 
was a fault.” • 

31. While the centre of the French 
aiTiiy thus advanced to W’'it('psk, and 
‘Barclay retired to Sinolcusko, Count 
WmoENSTKiN,* with twenty-five thou- 
sand men, was detached from the army 
of the latter, in order to r<jt:iin a posi- 
tion upon the Dwina., and cover the 
road to St l*ctcrsbarg. Oudiuot was 
opposed to him by Napoleon; and he 
occupied Polotsk with twenty -seven 
thousand excelient soldiers. On the 
30th J Lily he advanced against the Rus- 
sian general, and a severe action ensued 
on the following clay. The Russian 
vanguard, under KutusofT, in the first 
instance irnprudentlycrossed theDrissa, 
and was driven back with the loss of a 
thousand men ; but the French under 
Verdier, hurried ou by the eagerness of 
the pursuit, committed the same fault, 
and brought on ageneral action, in which 
the Russians, after a long and bloody 
struggle, were victorious, Oudinot, 
weakened by the loss of four thousand 
men, retired across the Drissa, and took 

^■Wittgenstein was at this period forty 
years of age, having boon born m 1772. A 
(-•orui.in by birth, lie bad c.irly entered the 
Russian Hcrv ice, and iiad nsiai by In's energy 
and persoveranee to the higli command which 
he now enjoyed. He was brave, active, and 
pereevoring; full of energy, and iiidcfatigii- 
blc in Ills hiibit.s. No ni.iii oxcccfled him ill 
patriotic spirit, or cnLhii^iastio devotion to 
tl'c service. Without the first qualit’es of a 
grtmt general, at le.ast when at the head of 
\ery large .arm ics, lie wasadniirablyqualifiod 
fur the subordinate part witli whicli he was 
now intrusted, of covevlu" St Pi'tcrsburg, 
and compensating, by his obstinacy and 
perscvcr.viu'U m resisting the attacks of the 
French marshals, the ileiudod superiority of 
their numbers.— Clausewitz, 203. 
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shelter under the walls of Polotsk, port of that auxiliary force, on which 
where, as mentioned below, he was ho had reclined to supply the pro- 
shortly after joined by St Cyr, at the digious wa^o of hmuiui life in tho 
head of twelve thousifnd Bavarians, campaign. AVhile tho Mmporor, too, 
wlheh raised hisarmy, notwithstanding lay inactive at Witepsk, he received 
its losses, to thirty-five thousand meiu two pieces of intelligence which had a 
3*2. Napoleon was no .sooner inform- material influence upon his ulterior 
ed of this check on the Dris.sa, than lie views in the campaign. The first was 
gave vent to severe invecti^j^^s again.st the peace of Bucharest, concluded on 
Oudinot, who, he insisted, was sui^erior Hth July between the Russians and 
ill force to th« enemy, and, instead of the Turk.s, whereby a large part of their 
awaiting an attack, should have taken army on the DanuVie was rendered dis- 
the initiative, and assumed a victorious i>o3able ; and the second, tho discovt*ry 
attitude towards the enemy. Stung tq, of the treaty of t*hc 24th March pre- 
the quick by these reproaches, which cediag, between^tho Swedes ‘^d tho 
he ivas conscioufc^ wore by fto means Emperor Alexander, which not only 
deserved, the bravo marshal obeyed promised to set f tee the Hiissiaii army 
liis orders and advanced against his in Finland, but threatened his rear 
antagonist; while the Emperor, who« with a descent from .iho Sw^edish forces, 
felt the full importance, during his Information at the same time was re- 
advance into the intei’ior, of j)rcserving ceived of powerful reinforcements to 
his loft lliyik on tho Dwina secure, the unny of Toi’masoff^ wdiieh were ap- 
ordcred up St Cyr with his corp^ of proachiug from the Danube, and of 
Bavarians, who were estimated at great ad(litic‘#ia to the corps of Witt- 
twenty-two thousand men, but who half genstcin, which might soon bo ex- 
already wasted away to half that num- pected from the army of observation 
ber, by forced marches 4^0 Polotsk; and in Finland. At the same period, a 
he arrived there on the flth August, treaty of alhliiice, ofiensive and de- 
Alexander, on his side, who was not less fensivc, was signed between Russia 
interested in the operations of a corps and England, by which a subsidy of 
which at once covered the road to St £800,000 was provided to the former 
Petersburg and menaced the eomm uni- power; and it was stipulated, that in 
cations of the French army, ordered the event of the Fren»h invasion cn- 
up jrowerful reinforcements, sixteen dangering the Russian fleet, it would 
thousand strong, under Count Stein- be removed, as a measure of security, 
lieil, who had been stationed in Finland, to the British shores, 
but were now rendered disposable by 34. I’liese iqiporbant events, and tho 
the conclusion of the treaty with Swe- intelligence of the prodigious j«nria- 
den, to the same destination; and the ineiats preparing in the interior by tho 
militia of St Petersburg also received activity of the Em])eror Alexander, 
orders to advance to his support. Thus and the patriotic efforts of his subjects, 
everything announced that tho war on l#d to the most serjous reflections at 
the Dwina would become of great, if Napoleon's headquarters. The expe- 
not de-cisive importance, before the dience of a farther advance into the 
close of the campaign. heart of the eiMpire was discussed in 

33. On the other flank, Tormasoff, his military council for some days, 
finding that the Austrians under Several of his generals openly dissuad- 
Schwartzenborg were not advancing •edliim fr(ini the enterprise, as fraught 
against him, fell suddenly on the with the greatest hazard ; but after 
corps of Saxons under Reynier at they had all delivered Hheir opinions, 
Kobrin, and on the 23d J uly made the Emperor expressed his own as fol- 
prisoners an entire brigade of their lo^vs: — “Why should we remain at 
best troops. It became indispensable, Witepsk ? The vicinity of the rivers, 
therefore, to support the Saxon corps indeed, makes it a defensible position 
by tho Austrians under Schwartzen- in summer; but in winter what would 
berg; and thus Napoleon lost the sup- avail their frozen streams? We must, 
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therefore, construct everything for our- 
selves ; whereas at Mosco^; all is ready- 
made to our hands. A ret)U'u to Wilna 
would be still more dabgerous : it 
would necessarily lead to a retreat 
to the Vistula, and the loss of the 
whole of Lithuania. At Siiiolensho, 
again, we shall find at least a fortified 
town, and a position on the Dnieper. 
The example of Charles XII. is out of 
place : he did not fail because his en- 
terprise was impracticable, but because 
he had not force sutticient to accom- 
pli&li it. In war, foi tune has an efpial 
share ^ith ability ii^ success : if w'c 
wait for an entirely favourable train 
of circumstances, w6 shall never at- 
tempt anything; to gain an f>bject we 
must commence il^ No blood has yet 
been shed : Russia is too powerful to 
yield without fighting : Alexander will 
not treat till a great battle has been 
fought. It is a mistake to suppose he 
is retiring from any prc^icditatcd de- 
sign ; his armies retreated from the 
Dwina to effect a junction with Ragra- 
thion ; from Witepsk,* to unite with 
him at SmoTensko. * 

85. “ The hour of battle is arrived: 
you will not have Smolcnsko without 
a battle; you will not have Moscow 
without a battle. I cannot think of 
taking up my isvinter quarters in the 
middle of July. Our troops are al- 
w^ays in spirits when they advance : a 
prolonged and defensive position is 
not suited to the Frcnq'i genius. Are 
■we accustomed to lialt behind rivers I 
to remain cantoned in huts ? to rnan- 
oouvre in the same spot during bight 
months of privations ? The line of de- 
fence of the Dwiqp, i>r the Dnieper 
illusory : let winter come with its 
snows, and where are your barriers? 
Why should we leafe the fanatical 
people of the East time to empty theii* 
immense plains and fall upon usj? Why 
should we remain liere eigUt mouClis,* 
when twenty days are sufficient to ac- 
complish our purpose ? Let us antici- 
pate winter and its reflections. We 
must strike soon and strongly, or 
shall bo in danger. We must be in 
Moscow in a month, or we shall never 
be there. Peace awaits us under its 
walls. Should Alexander still persist, 


I will treat with his nobles. Moscow 
hates St Petersburg; tbo effects of 
that jealousy are incalculable.” — With 
such arguments did Napoleon justify 
his rcscjjution to advance into the 'm- 
terior of the empire ; but, in truth, 
the campaigns of Echmuhl and Jena 
hid spoiled him for the delays of 
ordinary jyar, or the precautions re- 
(piisite between eq ual combatants. His 
career scorned blasted, v-nlces he step- 
jjcd from victory to viotorj'^; and even 
the dangers of a Russian winter w’cre 
.preferable, in his estimation, to the in- 
supportable tedium of a lengthened 
residonc^at Witepsl. 

86. In truth, the i-esult is not always 
a proof of the w'isdojii either of inili- 
ctary or political measures, because 
many things enter into its composition 
wliieli cannot be foreseen by the great- 
est sagacity : a duo apprecjjition of all 
the considerations which present them- 
selves at the moment, is the utmost 
that can be effected by human ability. 
Before we condemn Napoleon’s advance 
to Moscow as yinprudeiit, we should 
recollect that* similar temerity hud, 
in all his former w^ars, been crowned 
with success; that the experience ho 
had had of Russian firmness at Austcr- 
litz and Friedland, afforded no ground 
for supposing that the Emperor woukl 
resist the force of circumstances #hich 
had more than oAce coustrained the 
prido of Austria and Prussia to sub- 
mit; that a throne raised by the sword 
would be endangered by the least pause 
even in the career of success which had 
established it ; that the peace with 
Turkey and Sweden would shortly ex- 
I>ose his flanks to attack from forces 
which could not as yet be brought in- 
to the field; and that the fact of his 
actually entering Moscow with a vic- 
torious army demonstrates that he 
possessed the means of reducing tho 
Russians to that extremity, in which, 
ac(5«>rding to all former experience, he 
might expect a glorious peace. These 
considerations, while they tend to ex- 
culpate Najjoleon from blame in tho 
important step which he now took, en- 
hance to the highest degree the glory 
of the Emperor and people of Russiii, 
by showing that the success which 
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ultimately cro’wmed their efforts was 
owing to a degree of firmness in ad- 
versity which was deenjed beyond the 
b(mnds of human fortitude. 

By a singular coincidence, at 
the very moment that Napoleon was 
thus adopting the resolution to vl- 
>aDce into the interior of Russia, a 
similar resolution to resu.iio tl^e of- 
fensive had been taken at the Russian 
headquarters.* Many esauses had con- 
tributed i)roduce this result. Tho 
long-continued retreat, which had now 
extended to three hundred miles, h{u> 
botti depressed the spirits and excited 
the indignation df the soldiers, W’ho, 
ignorant of the vast superiority of 
force with which they were threatened, 
murmured loudly at thus abandoning 
so considerable a portion of the em- 
pire without ji struggle. The great 
losses sustained by the French during 
their advance, amounting to a hun- 
dred thousand men, were perfectly 
known at tho Russian hcad(iuartcrs. 
Schouvaloffi who had been sent from 
ISwanziani to Napoleon’^ headquarters 
on a political mission, had returned in 
perfect astonishment at tho iiiultitude 
of carcasses of men and horses which 
strewed the roads, and tho swarms of 
sick and stragglers which crowded the 
villages. On tho other hand, their 
own loss during the retreat had not 
hitherto exceeded ten thousand men, 
and twenty guns abandoned in the 
mud. They had now a united army 
of a hundred and twenty thousand 
men in the centre, and two wings of 
thirty thousand each, under Wittgen- 
stein and Tormasoffi supiuirtcd by 
the fortresses of Riga and Bobrinsk, 
to operate on its flAiik. The Russians 
had been greatly deceived as to the 
strength of the French army which 
had hitherto crossed tho Nieinen ; 
they reckoned it at three hundred aud 
fifty thousand, whereas in truth it ■\yas 
four hundred and seventy thousand. 
Judging by tliis standard, they con- 
ceited they bad not more than one 
hundred and fifty thousand in front 
of Barclay, and this did not ajipear 
BO great a superiority as to justify, 
against the ©xiinion of the army, a fiu*- 
VOL. X. 


ther continuance of the retreat. In 
fact, howevrlr, the enemy's army under 
the immediate command of Napole- 
on, was fully two hundred thousand 
strong, w'hen the Viceroy and Junot, 
who were coming up, were taken into 
account. After much anxious con- 
sideration on the part of tho Russian 
generals, in the course of which Ycr- 
mololf and Toll, the chief staff-ofiicerB, 
strenuously urged that the retreat 
should be discontinued, and a vigor- 
on^ offensive commenced, it was dotcr- 
niiiifcd to move forward, and strike a 
hlo\^ at Napoleon while his foPtes still 
lay dispersed in their cantonments. 

38. The scattered position of tho 
hVcnch army presented an opportunity 
for such an enterprise, with something 
approaching to equality of numbers — 
an object of the utmost importance, 
as their vast amount, when all collect- 
ed, was still too great to justify the 
risking of a ^neral battle ; and it was 
indispensable, by all means, to protract 
the war, in orejer to give ^ime for the 
comiJetion f)f tho armarjcnts in tho 
interior. Wftli this view, the Rus- 
sians broke up early on the morn- 
ing of 7th August, land advanced in 
three great columns against the French 
quarters. The mass of their forces, 
one hundred and fourteen thousand 
strong, was directed towards Rudnia; 
while Platoff, with a chain of Cossacks, 
covered their movements. At Inkowa, 
this euterprisMg commander felljupon 
^he advanced guard of Murat, under 
Scb<^^tiani, consisting of six thousand 
horse and a regiment of light infan- 
try, and defeated it with the loss of 
lA'o hundred prisoners. This check 
raused the genius of Napoleon. Ho 
instantly despatched couriers in all 
directions to collect his corps, and as- 
sembled them in a body round his 
hefvlqdartcrs ; aud moved from Wit- 
epsk, by Ifis owd right, on the 13th 
August, in tho directioijj of Smolensko. 
To repair the error which he had com- 
mitted in leaving his forces so much 
dis^iorsed, and giving tho enemy the 
advantage of the initiative, he resolved 
to turn the left of the Russian army, 
au4 by crossing the Dnieper, gain 
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poBSCssion of Smolensko, and thus cut 
them olT from tlio iiiteriol of the em- 
pire. With this view, ov the 13th 
three bridges were tlirown over the 
Dnieper, and two hundi’od thousand 
men suddenly assembled on the shores 
of that river. Amongst them the 
corps of Davoust, seventy thousand 
strong, was particularly distinguished 
by the strength of its divibions, and 
the admirable state of its discipline 
and eqvupnicnts. Napoleon jussed in 
a day the woody aaid rugged ruige 
which separates the Dwina from^tho 
Dniepef and beheld, With a transport 
of youthful enthusiasm, that celebrat- 
ed stream, kllo^Yn only to the Romans 
by their defeats, and the course of 
which to tlie ClAek S('a awakened 
those dreams of oriental and)ition 
that from his earliest years had been 
floating in his mind. 

39. The French armj;, crossed the 
Dnieper at several fords in order of 
battle, with the Emperor in the centre 
on horseback, and at iLiadi entered 
tlie territories of Old Riu'sia. Advanc- 
ing forward, Marshals Ney and Murat, 
who* headed the leading column of 
the army, overtook, near Krasnoi, 
General Newerofskoi, who with the 
rear-guard, con^stiug of six thousand 
foot and twelve hundred horse, was 
slowly retreating in the direction of 
Smolensko. This little corps, which 
had been detaclK cl by Jparclay to the 
othei^ide of the Dnieper, '.ifter ho had,, 
moved with the remainder of his troops 
to the right, found itself assailcil on 
all sides by eighteen thousand horse, 
without the possibility of obtaining 
assistance from its comrades, who were 
on the opjiosito side of the river. The 
head of tho retreating' column being 
overtaken and stopped by the light 
cavalry of the French, the horsemen 
who formed the advqpce we^e speedily* 
driven into the ranks of tho infantry; 
and the situatian of tho Russians was 
the more critical from the inexperi- 
enced nature of their troops, who were 
new levies that had never seen fire. 
Many generals in such circunistauces 
would have deemed resistance irnpos- 
sibh^, and proposed a surrender ; but 
Newerofakoi thought only of his duty. 


Instantly forming his little army into 
two hollow squares, which wei*e soon 
after united intD ouc, he retired .slowly 
and in admirable order uv(‘r tlio.im- 
monso (?pen ]dains which adjoin the 
Dnieper, enveloped on all sides by in- 
nrf.norable squadrons, who cli.irgod 
them more than fort// i/nicji during tlio 
day, />Tid *m some instances broke 
through tho mmpart of bayonets, and 
cut down the llnssian ollicers in tlie 
veiy centre of the squarct Never- 
theless, they always formed again ; and 
this little band of berot^s, still form- 
ing a lessor square wlien the larger was 
broken or weakened by loss, steadily 
rotired during the whole day, repuls- 
jiig, by an incessant rolling fire, the 
i-epcaled charges of the French caval- 
ry, and at length, on the ap])ro!ich of 
night, .reached Kortinia with unbroken 
ranks, though with tho losti of eleven 
hiin<(ired men and hve i)ieces of camion. 

40. Napoleon continued to press 
upon the retreating Russian columns ; 
but on tho following day Newerofskoi 
ellbcted a junction with Jiaeilskoi, and 
their united force being nineteen thou- 
sand men, they resolved to throw 
themselves into Smolcnsko, and there 
defend themselves totholastextremity, 
in order to afford time for the main 
body of tho Kuysiaii army to advance 
to its succour. Barclay and Ragi’athioii, 
meanwhile, being apprised of the ap- 
proach of tho French towards that 
town, and the imminent danger of 
their columns on the other side of tho 
river, retreated wdtli the utmost exj)c;- 
dition in that direction. At daybreak 
on the morning of the 10th, the main 
Russian army niarcjied on Smolcnsko, 
where Raeftskoi and Newerofskoi, with 
nineteen thousand men, were shut up 
in presence of tho French army, 

41, The ancient and venerable city 
of Smolensko, containing twenty thou- 
sawd iiihabitiints, is situated on two 
hills, which there restrain within a 
narrow channel the stream of the 
Dnieper. Two bridges secure the 
communication between the two divi- 
sions of the city and opposite sides of 
the river. An oUr wall, thirty-five 
feet high and eighteen feet thick, sur- 
mounted by thirty lofty towers, formed 
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its jirincipal protoctioii. In front of 
this ranipart was placed a di’y ditch, 
a c<)Vfn’od-way,«aiid a clacis ; but the 
ditch was shallow, ana exposed to iio 
rfafiking lire, and the covero<4-way had 
no coinmunic ition with the body of 
the place. Fifty guns of old constjuc- 
tiou were mounted upon the ramparts, 
but they were without ciyriagcs and 
in bad order; and the ditch was^vholly 
wanting wh^re the walls adjoined the 
Dnieper. Three gates only afforded 
an entrance into the town, one of 
which led to Krasnoi, one to a suburb, 
and the tliird across tho Dnieper 
toward Moscow? Near tlie gate of 
Krasnoi was a half-moon beyond the 
ditch, intended to cover a breach in 
the walls, still called the “ R(»yAl 
Preach,” made by Sigismund, king of 
Poland, in the days when Sarm)itiau 
grandeur ,had not yet been tern in 
jiicccs by democratic fi’onzy an|i ex- 
ternal cupidity. A citadel of more 
modc'i'n construction was still less 
capable of defence, from the decayed 
state of its ramparts^ which wt're only 
of mouldering earth, that in many 
places might be asceiuhid without diffi- 
culty, The cathedral, a venerable old 
edifice with va^t gilded domes, was an 
object of the highest religious venera- 
tion to the peasantry of Russia ; and 
being the frontier and one of tho chief 
cities of the old empire, the prest'rva- 
tion of the jdace was an object of the 
utmost solicitude to the siddiers. 

42. At four in the morning, Mural? 
and Ney appeared before Sinolensko, 
and the Emperor, having arrived an 
hour after, ordered an immediate 
attack on tho citadel by Ney’s corps, < 
which Raeffskoi repulsed with great 
loss before any succour from the main 
army arrived. Still tho utmost anxiety 
possessed the Russian generals, and 
every eye was anxiously turned to- 
wards the side of Krasnoi, from wluclf 
the main army might be expected^; for 
the French columns, in enormous mass- 
es, were fast crowding round the town, 
and already the standards of a hundred 
and fifty thousand men could be count- 
ed from the spires of the cathedral. 
At length vast clouds of dust were seen 
afar off, in the plain on the opposite | 


side of tho river, and through their 
openings Ijng black columns, resplen- 
dent witlij steel, appeared advancing 
W'ith the iftmost rapidity towards the 
walls of the city.* It w;ia Barclay 
and Bagrathion hastening to the relief 
of their comrades, at the head of a 
hundred and twenty thousand men. lu- 
descriliable w’as the onthusiasin which 
this joyous jsight produced: every one 
felt at once relieved fn^m death or 
captivity. To the gloom of despair 
succeeded the transports of hope in 
ofeiy bosom. IJauds pressed hands in 
siltfnee ; glances^vere interchaiiifod with- 
out speaking; every eye was radiant 
with joy. Bagr.ithioii was the first 
to enter, and, liaving secured the b“- 
portant commiiiiication of the bridges, 
instantly reinforced the heroic band 
wh(^ had so nobly maintained their post 
against the enemy. 

4‘6. Napoleon, conceiving that the 
enemy was* resolved to defend Siiio- 
Icusko with all his forces, immediately 
made his d is| lositionsf or agone ral attack 
on the follovvlligclay, His*army, cvolii- 
siveof tho cot*ps of Juno^ and the Vice- 
roy which were not come up, amounted 
to a hundred and eighty thousand 
men, with five hnnared pieces of can- 
non. The Imperial Guard was in the 
centre : Murat, Ney, •and Davoust, at 
the head of their respective forces, 
were prepared to commence tho attack. 
The Emperor planted his tent in the 
midst of thettirst line, almost within 
cannon-shot of the city. NeveP was a 
noJ^ler spectacle presented in military 
annsds than the French army exhibited 
on the day preceding the grand attack 
► on Smolonsko. iTho simultaneously 
converging of so vast a multitude from 
all directions to the westward, pre- 
sented to those who Avatched their 
movements from tho domes of the 

** ‘ Tfus wb ile tb o wavy watcli m an lof >kod over, 
IVoui ti'iraofSion’stowevs, tho liillMind dales. 
And saw tho dust t)ic fiolds and iJastures 
cover, • 

As when rAiick niistsarisc from moory vales: 
At List the suii-bnglit shields ho 'gau dia- 
► cover. 

And ghst'ring helms, for violence none that 

Thomoialshonclikclightniugbrightinskies, 
Auduiun and auiid tho dustdcscn-ies.'* 

Tasso, Otr. Lib iii. U. 
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C'.itliedral, at first a confused multitudo 
of men, horses, artillery, ard chariots, 
■who covered the earth as faV as tlxe eye 
could i-cach ; but by degrees order be- 
gan to appear in the cliaos : the dif- 
ferent corps and squadrons took up 
their allotted ground; the artillery 
ranged itself on the prominent emi- 
nences, and the admirable arrange- 
ments of modern discipline ai)peared 
in their highest lustre. Silently the 
troops defiled out of the crowd, and 
took up their appointed stations; no 
sound of driiins ortruinjiets washeaftl, 
as on a flay of parade; the solemnity 
of the occasion, the awful nature of 
the contest which awaited them, had 
impressed every heart : oven the voice 
of the chiefs when giving the word of 
command ■was grave, sometimes falter- 
ing, though with other emotions than 
those of fear.* 

44. But the Russian general had no 
intention of hazarding a gtncral battle 
in a situation wh(*re he was exposed 
to the risk of being cut off from his 
communications with Mttjcow and the 
interior. Contrary to tllb opinion of 
I^agrathion and the principal officers 
of both armies, lie^rcsolvcd to retreat, 
aiid hold Smoleusko merely by such a 
rear-guard as might enable the troops 
to withdraw on lliie road to Moscow in 
safety. Bagrathion accordingly de- 
filed out of the city at four iu the 
morning of the 17th, iu the direction 
of Jelriia, to secure th* road to the 
capital^ and took post with the main 
body of the arm> behind the IMo 
stream of the Koloduia, about lour 
miles distant ; while Barclay, with the 
corps of DoctoroflJ and Bagavrouth,€ 
still held the ramparts of Smolensko. 
Ifapolcon, exasperated at the sight of 
the retiring coluinqs, aif^l unable, after 

* ** So to the fight tho tliickbattfili one throng, 
6b ields ui'ged on Bhlelds, and m cu dro\% mfii 
along. • 

Sedate and silent move the numcroushands; 
No sound, no whi»[)er, but the chief’s com- 
mands, 

Those only heard; with awe the rest obey, 
As if some god had snatched their voiqp 
away.” IlUtd, iv. 427. 

How identical is the noble sinrit in every 
Ago I What a tnio i tropbet is a poet ! How 
true is immaii nature to the heroic visions of 
genius 1 
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several efforts, to find a ford in the 
river in order to roach them, ordered a 
general assault, and at Uvo o’clock in the 
afternoon all ih*c columns approached 
the ramprirts. In doing so he was actu- 
ated mei'ely by hi.s thirst for a coup-(le~ 
majn to throw a lustre over the cam- 
paign; for, by the retreat of the Russian 
anuy, the t^wii had ceased to be an ob- 
ject of imi)ortanco, and the rear-guard 
wlio still held it, might,'* by crossing 
the river, with case be compelled to 
evacuate it on the following day. 

• 45. Key advanced to the attack of 
the citadel ; Davoust and Lobau to- 
waids the suburbs \f'hicli lay before 
the ramparts ; while Poniatowski, with 
sixty pieces of cannon, wa.s destined 
descend and enfilade the banks of 
the Dnieper, and destroy the bridges 
which connected the old and new city. 
But tl]i Russians were not ivuprupared 
for H>cir reception. The suburbs were 
filled with musktiteers ready to con- 
test every inch of ground; and the 
ramparts, defended by two hundred 
pieces of heavy* cannon and thirty 
thousand admirable troops, vomited an 
incessant fire on the assailants. Still 
the French masses, preceded by a nu- 
merous artillery, advanced witli stern 
resolution to the attack., After an ob- 
stinate conflict, the besiegers estab- 
lished themselves in the suburbs, and 
a hundred and fifty pieces of cannon, 
within point-blank range, battered the 
walls of the city. The French army, 
stationed on tho amiihitheatre of sur- 
routiding heights, beheld with breath- 
les.s anxiety tho conflict, and announced 
with loud shouts the advance and suc- 
cess of their comrades. The Viceroy’s 
cuiqis and that of Junot successively 
arrived before five o’clock, and formed 
the reserve of the assailants; so that 
nearly two hundred thousand combat- 
ants were engaged in the assault, op 
^ix)iv|'>cd round the town, prepared to 
support the more advanced columns. 
Bub it 'v\'as in vain that tlieir batteries 
thundered against the ancient walls; 
that column after column advanced 
through a storm of shot to the assault 
of the citadel; and that the ardent in- 
trepidity of the Poles sought to wrest 
from Russia the key of their iude* 
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pcndenco, ro often in former days mas- 
tered by their arms. 

4G. The thickness of the ramparts 
defied the efforts of the artiiler}', and 
the valour of the assailants songht in 
vain to wrest the gates from their ^de- 
fenders. Towards evening, the French 
howit/ors succeeded in setting lire to 
some houses near the ramparts, sftid the 
llanies, seiziwg on the wooden streets, 
spread with frightful rapidity; but the 
lirinncss of the Russians I'eniaincd un- 
shaken, and, placed between the fine 
of the enemy in front and the burning 
city behind, thej* con tinned to iircscut 
an undaunted resistance to the assaults 
of their enemies. Discouraged by the 
failure of such repeated and bloody 
attacks, and having experienced the 
total inability of his artillery, without 
regular appraaches, to breach the massy 
walls of the town, Napoleon, at |cven 
in the evening, commaudod his troops 
to draw off, and at nine the cannonade 
ceased at all points The Russians, 
after an arduous c»i^flict, remained 
masters of the city; and their ad- 
vanced posts rcoccupied the covered- 
way. Thus the French Emperor, who 
had brought seventy thousand men to 
the attack, had the mortification to 
find all his efforts foiled by a Russian 
corps whose force never exceeded thirty 
thousand men, supported hy the for- 
midable ramparts which he had the 
boldness to expect to carry by a covp- 
dt-main. Fully fifteen thousand men* 
were lost to the invaders in these fruit- 
less assaults; while the Russians, on the 
17th alone, lost nearly six thousand, 
and during the whole conflict not less 
than ten thousand men. 

47. The weather was calm and se- < 
reufc, and the unclouded sky reminded 
the Italian soldiers of the sunsets in 
their beautiful country. To the roar 
of artillery and the tumult of mortal 
conflict, succeeded a night of tranquil- 
lity unusual in the midst of such 
numerous assemblages of men, the re- 
sult of the fatigue and exhaustion *of | 
the preceding days. During this mo- 
mentary repose the fire spread with 
unresisted violence, and a vast column 
of flame ascended from the interior of 
the city. Around this blazing centre 


the corps of the French army -were 
grouped dense mapsea for several 
miles in circumference; the light of 
tlieir watch-fires illuminated the hea- 
vens; but every eye was arrested by 
the spectacle of tho burning city with- 
in. A dark band in front marked the 
yet unbroken line of the battlements; 
every loophole and embrasure waa 
clearly defined by the rospleurlent light 
behind, whence volumes of flame and 
burning smoke arose, as from a vast 
vdlcano, over half the heavens : a lurid 
light, like that* of VesuviuR,i^vas cast 
over the extended bivouacs of tln^ 
Frexich army, while the lofty domes 
of the cathedral, still untouched by tjio 
conflagration, stoc^d in dark magnifi- 
cence above the ocean of fire. The troops 
beheld Avith awe the splendid spectacle, 
and, uncertain of the event, rested in 
siispcnso all night on their arras. 

48. At three in the morning, a pa- 
trol of Davoust’s scaled the walls, and 
penetrated without resistance into tho 
inlei'ior of tfte town. 'Having met 
Avith neithci* inhabitants nor oppo- 
nents, he returned to his corps, and the 
French advanced gi^rd speedily enter- 
ed tho walls. They found the streets 
deserted. The work of destruction 
begun by tbe Frencll howitzers, had 
been completed by the voluntary sacri- 
fice of the inhabitants, who had fled 
with the retiring corps of their coun- 
trymen ; and Ahe invading columns, in 
all the pomp of military splchdour, 
tra/jersed in silence a ruined city, filled 
only with smoking walls and dying 
men. Never did the horrors of war 
Appear in more stsikiug colours than 
to the invading troops as they entered 
that devoted city. Almost all the 
houses were consumed or in ruins ; 
dying soldiers or citizens encumbered 
the streets ; a few miserable wretches 
were alone to be seen ransacking tho 
yet smoking remains, for any relics of 
their property which Inight have sur- 
vived the conflagration. In the midst 
of this scene of woe, the cathedral and 
churches which had withstood tho 
flames, alone offered an asylum to the 
unfortunate inhabitants ; while the 
martial columns of tho French armj^, 
marching in the finest order to the 
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sound of military music througli the 
wri'ck occasioned by thciit anus, prc- 
Bcnlod a grand and imposing spectacle. 
So skilfully, however, had the Russian 
retreat been conducted, that the maga- 
zines in the town had all been de- 
stroyed; the wounded, and great part 
of the inhabitants, withdrawn ; and 
the bridges over the Dnieper brokc'u 
down, amidst the horror.', of the noc- 
turnal conflagration following that 
dreadful day; leaving naked walls, .and 
the cannon which mounted tliem, as tiic 
only trojhk'S to the coiKjucror. «• 

4U. The abandonment <.>1* Siiiolcnsko, 
long regarded as the bulwark of Old 
Russia, was a niatter of profound re- 
gi’et to the Russi.'Hi soldiers, and fur- 
nished Napoleon wdth abundant matter 
for congratulation in his bulletins. 
lJut he soon found that the retreating 
oiicuiy had lost none of their courage 
from this catastrophe. Ai coluinu of 
French having passed the Dnieper at a 
ford, and entered the eastern suburb of 
Sinolcnsko, wcreiiistantlj attacked, find 
driven back across the liter, by Baron 
Korf and the Russian rear-guard, while 
the main body leisurely continued their 
retreat towards tneir brethren under 
Bagrathion. In conducting this re- 
treat, however, the Russian command- 
er had very great difficulties to en- 
counter. Bagrathion had retired by 
the route to Moscow, in order to pve- 
vtmt the enemy from intcri)osmg be- 
tween^Lhe army and that metropolis ; 
w'hile Barclay, finding that route •ex- 
posed to the fire of the French al’til- 
Ici’y when his columns began to with- 
drjiw, had injudicictisly taken the roadi 
to St Petersburg, and every mile that 
he iidviinced led liim farther from his 
comrades. On this oeSasion, the bad 
elfects of the independent and co-or- 
dinate command which Burclaji and 
Bagrathion had of their respective ar- 
mies, and the jealousy and misunder- 
standing to whifh it necessarily gave 
rise, hfid well-nigh proved fatal to tho 
empire; forif the two armies had march- 
ed a day longer on these diverging lines, 
their subsequent junction would have | 
become impossible; and Napoleon, with j 
his immense ho.st interposed between 
them, would have x>i‘oved irresistible, j 


In these circumstances, a circular flank 
movement became necessary; a hawird- 
ous operation at any time, but more 
especially so to a retreating army, »on- 
cuinbercd with an immense train of 
cai^non, and in presence of an entcr- 
pi’ising onoray. Nevertheless Barclay, 
seeing no ,, alternative, adopted this 
perilous course, and for a day the fate 
of Russia w'as suspended d)y a thrcfid; 
for a vigorous attack by Napoleon on 
the moving columns might have rc- 
liewod tho disasters of Au.stcrlilz. 

50. Fortunately Napoleon was igno- 
rant of the advantfigi^wliich hiy within 
his grasp, or was not in a comlition to 
avail himself of it; and a severe ac- 
tion w'ith the rear-guard .alone took 
place, in circumstances where a genc-^ 
ral action might liavo been expected. 
BarcLiy, fully sensible of the impend- 
ing plunger, detached a strong body 
from his army to reinforce tho rear- 
gliard of Bagrathion on the Moscow 
road, with instructions to proceed by 
forced inarches to tlie point of junc- 
tion, and defeiiS to tho last extremity 
the first tenable position, in order to give 
the main army time to regain, by crcss 
roads, the Moscow route, Napoleon, 
having re-established the bridges over 
the Dnieper, advanced his columns 
both on the roads of Moscow and St 
Petersburg. Ney passed the river be- 
fore daybreak on the 19th, by the 
light of the burning suburbs, and ad- 
‘'vaiiced on the Moscow road as far as 
VaLTELINa, where the Russian rcar- 
guard, stationed by Barclay to cover 
Ills cross movement from the St Peters- 
burg to the Moscow road, was strongly 
posted on the opposite side of a ravine, 
through which the little stream of tho 
Kolodnia flowed. The troops engaged 
were at first inconsiderable, but they 
were gradually strengthened on hotii 
sides, and tho combat which ensued was 
one of tho most obstinate that occur- 
red in the whole war. Notwithstand- 
ing his utmost efforts, the Russian 
general, Touezkoff, w^as driven from his 
first position, and compelled to retire 
behind tho rivulet; but being there 
reinforced by fresh troops, and eight 
pieces of heavy artillery, which Bar- 
clay brought up in person to the scene 
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of danger, he renewed the conflict, and by the devoted heroism of the Rns- 
drovc the enemy back again across the sians, w’ho, Awaro of the vital imi)or- 
stream. , tance of mflntaining the ])osition, were 

«61. Nai^oloon was no sooner inform* resolved to perish to tlie lust man 
ed of the serious and unexijfected re- rather than abandon it. The generals 
sistance which Ney experienced from on both sides came up to the spot: 
the Russian roar-guard, than he f^ss- General Gudin was struck down by^ 
patched orders to the division Gudin cannon-shot when bravely leading his 
of Davfmst’s coi’ps, already# signalised men to the charge ; and General 
at the battle of Anerstadt, \nntPf Chap. Touezkoff * was made prisoner in the 
XLTii. § .'52], tti advance to his support; midst of liis staff by a furious irni}»- 
and at th(3 same time, fearing that tion of the French cavalry. But the 
the enemy’s whole army had assem- loss of their leaders made no dirniuu- 
blod for battle, gave directions lion in the fury of the combat : bot-h 
Morand, who with another division of sid(?s fought wi^ invincible ol^tinacy : 
Bavoiist’s corps was a little in the it was hard to gay with whom victory 
rear on a cross-road, which would have in the desperate strife would ultimate- 
brought liim direct upon llie Russian ly rest. The contest continued with 
Hank, to lialb and retire. This retnt- various success till nightfall; but at 
grade movement was performed with the close of the day the Russians re- 
groat dilKoulty, as at the time the tained their position, and, under cover 
order waA received Morand’a troops of their heroic rear-guard, the 'main 
wore involved in ati old pine wood, army of Bai’clay had regained in safety 
where the interhiixture of the advai^- the Moscow •road, 
ing and retreating columns created 53. This action, in which the French 
extreme confusion. It was hiird to lost eight thousand, and the Russians 
say whether the Russians engaged six thousand* men, had ,i!n important 
owed most to this unusual want of effect on thS spirit of both armies, , 
decision on the part of the Emperor, Ney commenced the combat with 
nr to the licsitation of Junot, who, twenty-five tbousami men ; and by the 
liaving received orders merely to take accession of Gudin his force was raised 
a position on the right bank of the to thirty-seven thousand; while General 
Dnieper immediately after crossing it, Touezkoff had hard^^ five thousand 
had not moral courage enough to under his orders in the first iustanc(3 ; 
undertake the responsibility of at- and the whole reinforcements which 
tacking the Russian rear-guard posted were afterwards brought up to his as- 
beyond that river, when engaged with sistance did •not raise his troops to 
Ney. This indecision was the more* above twenty-five thousand meif. The 
blaniable, as his position would have br^ve General Gudin was killed by the 
enabled liim to assail it with every cannon-shot which struck him down 
advantage in rear, at the moment ■when while leading his troops across the 
it was already hard pressed by tho« ►stream, already rei with human blood; 
enemy in front, and he was strenuous- and his loss, in the opinion of Napo- i 
ly urged to do so by Murat. leon, would h^v© more than balanced 

52. Thus left to his own resources, a victory. Notwithstanding their de- 
with^ the assistance only of Gudin’s voted valour, however, the Russians 
division, twelve thousand strong, Ney. q^ed much to fortune on this occa- 
however, resolutely maintained, the sion. I^d Napoleon pressed forward 
contest. He repeatedly attacked the with the main body of his forces, all 
enemy, both with mxisketry and the the firmness of the^rear-guard could 
bayonet. Gudin's men outdid even not have saved their army from total 
their former glorious exploits. Four defeat while acoomplishiug its perilous 
times did they cross the stream with movement. They themselves were 
the utmost intrepidity, and ascend the astonished at not being attacked in 
opimite bank with bayonbts; * Tho commander of the cavalry, not the 

but they were censtantly driven back gener^ uf division bearing that name. 
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flank by the cavalry under Murat ; and 
the conduct of Junot, in nit hastening 
to the scene of action, appVared so in- 
escuBable, that it was with the utmost 
difficulty the Emperor was dissuaded 
|rom at once dei)riving him of his 
command. Morand, with liia numer- 
ous division of Davoust’s corps, was 
abreast of Valtelina, at so short a 
distance from the Russian right that 
eveiy cannon-shot was distinctly heard; 
and, if not restrained by the Emperor’s 
orders, ho might by suddenly appear- 
ing have decided the victory. Finally, 
Napoledft himself did not arrive on the 
field till three on the following morning, 
when he found only the dead and the 
dying, instead of tlie desperate conflict 
which his eaglo eye might haye con- 
verted into an important victoiy. 

54. The Russians in. the night, hav- 
ingnowhajipily reunited all their forces, 
continued their retreat, and retired by 
the Moscow road without* farther mo- 
lestation from their enemies. Follow- 
ing eagerly on their tri^ces, Napoleon 
visited at bceak of da^ the field of 
battle. The regiments ot Gudin’s divi- 
sion were i-educed to skeletons : the 
Boldiera were blaqk with powder, and 
their bayonets bent with the violence 
of the encounter : the earth was f)lough- 
ed with cannon-snot, the trees torn and 
mutilated, the field was covered with 
broken carriages, wounded horses, and 
mangled liodiea. The horrors of the 
scene had filled the minds of the siir- 
vivors with melancholy; but tbe 
sence of Napoleon restored tbeir ifili- 
tary anlonr. He was prodigal of his 
praise, and of those acts of kindness 
by which ho won the hcaiia of his sol-^ 
■ diers. “ With such men,” he exclaim- 
ed, “you might conqi^er the world: 
this is the most glorious of our fields : 
the dead have won immortal glory.” 
With his own hands he delivered an 
eagle to the 127th regiment, ^hich had 
not hitherto acquired that honour, and 
loaded the troops of the other corps 
with decorations. The regiments were 
formed successively in hollow circles, 
in the midst of which the Emperor in- 
quired of the officers who were the most 
deserving, and, if the men confirmed 
their nomination, the appointment of 


the persons named to superior rank 
was instantly completed. These hon- 
ours, bestowed .at such a moment, and 
from such hands, filled the troops \yith 
enthusiatm ; and the shattered remains 
of tJie regiments, proud of their dimin- 
ished numbers, exulted in the thought 
that Europe was resounding with their 
praisq 

55. In truth, a great effort was ne- 
cessary to support the spirit of the ar- 
my, which was considerably damped by 
the fatigues and dangers of the cam- 
paign, TJie objects that met the eyo 
in Germany, and as^ far as the Oder, 
reminded the soldiers of Franco ; but 
in Poland and Lithuania everything 
wore a novel and gloomy aspect. Tlie 
froops were seized with disquietude at 
finding themselves incessantly advanc- 
ing through dark forests, intersected 
only by swampy streams or it:)cky dells ; 
theiir spirits sank at the interminable 
solitudes which surrounded them in 
every direction; and the consciousness 
of their numbers only added to their 
apprehensions, fi*bm the obvious inade- 
quacy of the country to provide for their 
necessities. The young conscripts, who 
advanced upon the traces of the grand 
army, W'ere depressed by the melancholy 
remains which everywhere presented 
themselves. Dead horses, broken car- 
riages, and dying men, obstructed the 
roads and infected the atmosphere; 
while the veterans who had combated 
m the front contrasted the miserable 
‘^quarters which they had gained amidst 
the ruins c)f Smolenskowith the smiling 
villages they had abandoned in their 
native land. Even the chiefs were 
shaken by the general contagion : and 
those who had risen to the highest 
rank sighed to think that, after a life 
spent in arms, and wealth honourably 
acquired, they were reduced like com- 
jnon soldiers to the never-ending hard- 
shij^ of wretched food, incessant fa- 
tigue, and squalid habitations. 

^ 56, Nor were the reports of the hos- 
pitals or the commissariat calculated to 
allay these gloomy anticipations, Al- 
1 ready the march throughLithuaniahad 
I cost the allied troops a half, the native 
I French a fourth of their army, miser- 
able victims of intemperance, disease, 
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and fatigiio. Out of tliirty thousand 
liavariaiis who set out from Munich, 
only twelve thousand eirterod upon tho 
firat^actions on the Dwina.* Typhus 
fever and dysentery, the well*- known 
attendants on military suffering, had 
everywhere broken out in the me^t 
alarming manner, and swept off thou- 
sands in all the great hospifala of the 
army. Wiln;^ and Witepsk W(‘re con- 
verted into vast chaniel-houses, where 
contagion completed the unfinished 
work of human destruction ; and even 
tlie spacious convents of Sraolcnsko,* 
which had not sulljjred from the flames, 
■were in capable of cfiiilaining tho inul- 
tiludes of wounded who had been dis- 
abled under its walls. Such was the^ 
accumulation of corpses around tlie 
ramparts of that city, that they ex- 
ciKidod all that the strength of the sur- 
vivors could bury; and the smell which 
they diffused in every direction ^ive 
rise to a frightful epidemic, which i» 
the end proved more fatal to the troops 
than the sword of the enemy. All the 
cottages in its enviroii^werc filled w’ith 
wounded soldiers, bothFrcncli and Rus- 
sian, who, crowded together often with- 
out either .straw or provisions, made 
known their existence and sufferings 
by the groans and larneiitutioiis which 
they uttered. Hundreds were forgot- 
ten, and perished miserably in the gene- 

* “At ita departure from the Bavarian 
this corps was estimated at thirty 
tlammnd mm ; cn leaving Wdna it w.'is still 
twenty-five thousand ; but the maveh to 
■Witc];>8k, without any other subsistonce 
than two rations of had bread eacli mail, 
reduced it a half : bo that on its entry into 
Polotsk, vsithout Jiaviny seen the enemy, it could 
only muster Uoelve thousand combatants. Thir- 
teen thouBaud five hundred men had been 
lost by fatigue or want of provisions ; of 
whom eight thousand wore already no more, 
and tho greater part of the sick gave no 
hope of recovery. It may easily be imagined 
from this in what a miBcrablo stato tho 
ti-oops under arms were : all, generals and 
Boldiers, had been seized with a violent tly- 
sentcry, which, in many cases, was com- 
bined with other complaints. It could not 
bo otherwiBo ; for the soldier had nothing to 
iiouriBh him but moat without either bread 
or vegetables, in a country where tho water 
wiw bod. Thoro were no fermented liquors, 
and the mills were destroyed. It was tho 
same with all tho other corps in tho French 
army.’ -Maushal St Cyr, JJistoire Militaire, 
ill. 02, G3. 


ral confusion: the streets were blocked 
up by the endless flics of chariots, bear- 
ing the sickfcid maimed, which inces- 
santly traversed them ; and such was 
the multitude of amputated limbs 
wliich thero was no time to destroy, 
that they uecurnulated in bloody heaps, 
and infected the#ir with their smell. 

67. To any other mind than that 
of Napoleon these disastrous circum- 
stances w'ould have furnished reason.s 
for delay; but to him they aflbrded 
only additional and cogent arguments 
for .an advance. Ho was aw.are how 
muoli his empire^iepended on f^iinion, 
and how rapidly tiieso sinister auguries 
would be known to Europe, if not 
eclipsed by the lustre of a victoiy,- 
“ Tho condition of tflie army,” said he, 

“ is frightful : I know it. At Wilna, 
one -half were stragglers ; now they 
amount to two-thirds : there is not a 
moment to Jose: wo must giusp at 
peace, and it can only be found at Mos- 
cow. Besides, the state of the army is 
such as to rentier a halt impossible : 
constant advance alone kteps it toge- 
ther : you may lead it forward, but you 
cannot arrest its movement. W e have 
advanced too far to ifetreat. If I had 
nothing in view but military glory, I 
would have nothing ti^ do but return 
to Smolensk©, and extend my wings on 
either side so as to crush Wittgenstein 
and Tormasoff. These operations would 
bo brilliant; they would form a glori- 
^ous terminatiolh to the campaign^ but 
they would not conclude the war. Peace 
is bSiore us : we have only to march 
eight days to obtain it; so near our 
object, it is impossiblo to deliberate : 
ifit us advance to Moscow.” 

68. On tho other side, the feelings 
of the Russian generals as to the pro- 
priety of a farther retreat underwent 
a change. The object in retiring from 
^he*f roiiticr had been, to draw the ene- 
my into a situation where his original 
superiority of force mi^flit be diminish- 
ed by the fatigues and the diseases in- 
cident to a protracted advance, while 
th^r own were increased in a similar 
proportion by the approach to the cen- 
tre of their resources. These causes, 
joined to tho bloody battles recently 
fought, had already operated so power- 
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fully, that the effective French army 
was not half its original aiiaouut ; while 
the losses of the liiissiauB were more 
than supplied by the great armaments 
prepared in the interior. Rut a hir- 
ther retreat would sacrilicc all these 
advantages, because it would surrender 
to the enemy the cafiital and the rich- 
est provinces of the empire, from 
whence the principal resources fur 
maintaining the war were to be drawn, 
while the invader would reap all the 
fruits of a victory without its dangers. 
The troops had hujg murmured at con- 
tinualiy^ retiring bef<A’e their enemies ; 
and the prospect of abandoning Moscow 
without a struggle was likely to excite 
the utmost dissatisfaction, not only in 
the army, but thifr nation. So strong 
had these feelings become, that not 
even the authority of the Emperor was 
adequate to repress them. These rea- 
sons induced Barclay to resolve to give 
battle in the first convenient situation; 
and ho desi»atched orders to General 
Milaradowijtch to hast^i the levies in 
the interioif and direct ,the corxis when 
formed to Wiazma. 

69, Napoleon was still further en- 
couraged to advamce from Smolensko, 
by the intelligence which he received 
at that juncture from the armies on 
his two flanks. On the 12th August, 
Schwartzenberg, who had arrived with 
his corps of Austrians to the sup^Mirt 
of Reynier, attacked Tormasoff with 
nearly ^orty thousand fticn, wdio couli} 
only collect twenty-five thousand to 
oppose him. In an early part of the 
engagement, the left wing of the Rus- 
sians was turned, notwithstanding the 
strength of their* position, which wSs 
covered both in front and flank by mo- 
rasses; but the Austrians did not fol- 
low iifstheir advantages with suflicient 
vigour; and, by throwing back his left 
wing, Tormasoff contrived to groking 
the contest without sonous loss till 
nightfall, wheQ he retired from the 
field, and got behind the Styr, with 
the loss of four thousand men and a 
few pieces of cannon. This victory, 
though by no means decisive, preserved 
the grand -duchy of Warsaw from in- 
vasion, and relieved Napoleon, for the 
time at least, from the disquietudes 


which he was beginning to feel for the 
communications in his roar. 

60. On the ether side, Wittgenstein, 
on the day on which TonnasolF was 
engaged with the Austrians, attacked 
the advanced guard of Oudinot on the 
^'oiana, and drove it back with the 
loss of fifteen hundred mon. Oudinot, 
in c^mseqfUence, fell back to Polotsk, 
where ho was joined by tlie Bavarians, 
and his army raised to above thirty- 
five thousand men. Wittgenstein, with 
only twenty-four thousand, had the co ur- 
*iage to hazard a general attack on llic 
French lines posted jii front of l’olol.sk, 
and a bloody action ensued on the ITtli 
August, without any decisive advan- 
tage on either side, but in which Oiidi- 
^not was severely wounded. On the 
18th, the battle was renewed, and both 
sides fought with the utmost obstinacy ; 
but in the end, although tticir cavalry 
had driven the French to the walls of 
^he city, the Russians retired with the 
loss of seven cannon and two thousand 
men. The French, however, who bad 
sufivred nearlg^ as much, were in no 
condition to follow up their advantage. 
St Cyr, who commanded after the 
wound of Oudinot, was, in conse- 
quence, made a marshal of the Kmpiro. 
Notwithstanding his success, he did not 
move forward till the 22d, when his 
advanced guard, consisting of the Ba- 
varians under General Wrede, made an 
attack on the Russian rear-guard, but 
experienced a severe defeat. Wittgen- 
stein removed his headquarters to the 
fortified position of Sewokhino, where 
he awaited the reinforcements which 
were expected from Finland and ^t 
Petersburg. 

61. Still farther to the Russian right, 
Marshal Macdonald having advanced to 
the neighbourhood of Riga with the 
corps under his command, consisting 
chiefly of Prussians, General Essen 
made a vigorous sortie, and atbicked 
General Grawert at Eckau, whom he 
defeated with the lost of twelve hun- 
dred men. The operations, in conse- 
quence, languished on the side of Li- 
vonia; and nothing of importance oc- 
curred till a later period of the cam- 
paigpa. The corps of Marshal Victor, 
which had now come up to the Dwinu, 
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l)(!came a body of great impoi’tance, as 
it occupied a central poeition on the 
great road to SmolenslA), in such a 
inai?r«;r as to constitute the respve at 
once of the grand army, Oudinot, and 
Schwartz('iibcrg. Napoleon gave or- 
ders to him to advance to Smolenskt^ 
and intrusted the whole of Lithuania 
to Ilia orders. This was doifo iiifmr- 
Buarice of hia i;^ual system of placing 
jiowerful bodies of troops in echelon 
in Lis rear, to i>reservo his communica- 
tions. Thirty thousand men stationed 
ill that strong position, directly in the 
rear of the grand a^my, and on its line 
of communications, ap])eared to give 
gi'i'at security to the enterprise of the 
]^inperor. llis instructions were : “To 
diretjt all his attention and forces to 
the general object, which is to secure 
the communication from Wiliia, by 
Minsk and fcimolcnsko, with the impe- 
rial headquarters. Tho army wiTich 
you command is the reserve of the* 
grand army ; if the route by Smolcnsko 
to the grand army is interrupted, j’ou 
must reopen it at all iftizards. Pos- 
sibly I may not find peace where I am 
about to sock it; but, even in that 
case, supported by so strong a reserve, 
well posted, my retreat would be se- 
cure, and need not be precipitate.” 

62. The advance of Victor to Smo- 
lonsko left avoid between the Niemen 
and tho Vistula which it was essential 
to fill up; and here, too, the provident 
care of tlic Emperor had an*angcd what 
Koemed the means of absolute security. 
Augercaii’s fine corps, above fifty thou- 
Baiid strong, received orders to advance 
from the line of the Elbe and the Oder, 
where it lay, to the Niemen, and occupy 
all the principal points of communica- 
tion from Berlin to the Lithuanian pro- 1 
vince.y, while the hundred cohorts of 
the National Guard of Franco, which 
had been put on a respectable footing 
before the EmperoFs departure fwim 
Paris, were moved forward from the 
fortresses of the' Rhine, where they had 
been completing their discipline and 
organisation, to the strongholds on tho 
Elbe. Ingtructions were at the same 
time sent to Schwartzenberg, who was 
reinforced by some Polish regiment.s, 
to advance against TormasoiF, and se- 


; cure the rear of the grand army from 
insult or injjury from that (juarter. 
Finally, to provide a reserve iu France 
itself, and complete the great chain of 
communication from the ISciTie to the 
Moskwa, the Emperor ordertid a new 
levy by conscription of one hundred 
and twenty thousand men, from tbe 
youth who attained the age of eighteen 
to nineteen, in 1813. Thus the whole 
of western Europe was to be preci])i- 
tated on the devoted realm of Russia ; 
andihe vast anny of five hundred thon- 
*sand,;which the Emperor commanded 
in person, was but the advaucefl part 
[ of the mighty hoyt which was to drivo 
back to Asia tho Tartar race. 

, 63. Encouraged by these successes,- 

and having completed those disposi- 
tions which appeared to secure liis 
rear, Napoleon left Smolensko with 
his Guards, and followed the Russian 
army, which >^"as slowly retiring on tluj 
Moscow road, Barclay fell hack by 
Dorogoboiige to Wiaznia, and from 
thence to Gjats'i, where IVIil^radowitch, 
with a reserve sixteen tltlusand men, 
joined tho army. He was surveying 
the ground witli a view to the choice 
of a field of brittle, wion he was sui)er- 
Roded in tho command by General 
Kutusoff, whom the ,Emi)cror had 
named commander-in-wiicf of all the 
armies. Tho wisdom of nominating 
to the supreme command a Russian by 
birth, endeared to the soldiers by his 
j:ec(!Ut victoria over the Turks, and 
who^ might direct the movements of 
tho i^jattered forces from the Danube 
ta the Baltic, cannot be doubted. In 
touth it had come to bo a matter of 
necessity, Tho Russians’ clamour 
against being commanded by a general 
of foreign descent had become irresist- 
ible. But though Bai’clay was thus 
deprived of the fruit of his measun s 
^t »the ve|jy moment when he might 
have expected to reap them, yet he 
gained immortal houfiur by the cam- 
paign which he had previously conduct- 
ed, Ho had retreated above four hun- 
dred miles, in presence of an army 
twice as numerous as his own, beaded 
by a general unrivalled for his talent 
in pursuing an enemy, without a single 
battalion having been broken, a single 
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standard taken, or sustaining a gi-eater 
loss in prisoners or arttflery than ho 
had inflicted on his pursuors. Scot- 
land has good reason to be proud of 
her connection with a leader capable of 
such achievements. History can fur- 
nish no parallel to a retreat of such 
peril performed with such success. 

64. Kutusoff, who was thus in her 
last agony called by the unanimous 
voice of Russia to the command of her 
armies, was at St Petersburg when the 
eventful change befell liim. He^had 
been engjigcd, as we have already seen, 
in a cfmpaign in wh\ch signal reverses 
had been succeedijd by glorious tri- 
umphs on the Danube; and, beyond 
any other general in the Russian army, , 
he enjoyed the dbnfidence of the sol- 
diers. Accustomed, in the great ma- 
jority of instances, to he commanded 
by foreign officers, they beheld with un- 
bounded enthusiasm a yative Russian 
ct the head of their battalions, and 
were confirmed in this attachment by 
the brillioiit successes twith which he 
held redeeilbd the caqppaign on the 
Danube, and restored to the Musco- 
vite standards the tiiumphs of Ismael 
and Oczakoff, [cfifc, Chap, LXix. § 96]. 
'J’hough victories so brilliant, however, 
had lately attended his arms, and a 
solemn Te Deum had been chanted at 
St Petersburg, in presence of the Em- 
peror and court, on account of the 
peace with the Turks- Kutusoff him- 
self J^boured under a sort of disgraces 
at court, in consocpience of its hsjving 
been supposed that he had not^ con- 
ducted the negotiations at Rucharost 
with the expedition which the criticjl 
state of the empire required. The 
courtiers, observant of the least cloud 
which overshadows tke fortunes of a 
leading character, were already shun- 
ning lus society ; and so low bad the 
prospects of the future saviyur of Hus^ 
sia fallen, that he received with tears 
of gratitude the visit of Count Oginski, 
a Polish nobleman, who had formerly 
enjoyed his intimacy in Lithuania, and 
had moral courage enough not to Sc- 
pert him in his adversity, 

66. Alexander was ihost unwilling, 
and justly so, to deprive Barclay of the 
command, as he with reason regarded 


his retreat from the Niemcn to the 
Moskwa as a model of military skill, 
and as destined, perhaps, in the end to 
prove the salvation of the empire, *But 
the puDlio mind was now agitated to 
the greatest degree by the fall of Smo- 
KiUbko, and the continued retreat of 
the Russian armies towjircls Moscow ; 
therf^ermlht at St Petersburg was ex- 
treme, and all classes concurred in de- 
manding, with loud cries, the appoint- 
ment of KutusolT, as the only guaran- 
tee for the integrity of the empire. 
Alexander yielded to the torrent, and 
the veteran general was apx)ointed to 
the supreme command. Tlie universal 
transi)orts of all classes — nobles, army, 
and people — ^upon this appointment, 
proved how much he had cndearcrl 
himself to the nation ; tlic multitude 
in the streets threw themselves at his 
feet when he went to the cathedral in 
stale, to offer up his Bupi»licati(uis for 
‘the success of the armies, and besought 
him to save Russia. Loaded with their 
benedictions, pccomi)ained by their 
I>rayera, he tet out for the army, 
charged with the salvation of his coun- 
try and the deliverance of Euroju). 

66. The whole life of the veteran who 
W'as now called to the momentous duty 
of directing the armies under the walls, 
of Moscow, and whose brief subsequent 
career was attended with such extra- 
ordinary results upon the fortunes of 
Euroi>e, had been devoted to the ser- 
vice of hia country, lie was nearly 
seventy when he was thus again sum- 
inoned to measure swords with Napo- 
leon, — having been born in 1745, and 
I educated at the military academy at 
Strassburg. He had entered the army 
at sixteen; and, in 1765, commenced 
his militaiy career with five successive 
campaigns against the Poles, and after- 
wards served three against the Turks, 
The snows of age had given him the 
caflition of experience without extin- 
guishing the fire of youth. He was 
descended from a noble Russian an- 
cestry, and connected by marriage with 
the principal families of Moscow, His 
military renown had suffered less than 
might have been expected from the re- 
verse of Austerlitz, as it is well known 
that the fatal cross march which 
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brought on the disasters of that un- 
hap})y day, [ante. Chap. XL. § 121], had 
been undertaken on the ^suggestion of 
■Wejj^yothcr, contrary to his advice. The 
recent successes gained in tlse war 
against the Turks had completely re- 
established his reputation. He had 
been repeatedly wounded in his dif- 
ferent Ciimpaigns, and one ^ his in- 
juries had deprived liim of an eye. ^lis 
height was moderate, his hguro corpu- 
lent, and his manners distinguished 
by good-humour and bonhommie ; but 
under tliis ai^jjareutly simple exterior 
lie concealed a remarkable degree of 
finesse and diidomatic address jificuliar 
to his country, and in an especial man- 
ner unknown to the German race. He 
appeared, to an ordinary observer, des- 
titute of mental activity, and to be 
allowing the ollicers of his staif to be 
taking the ftntiro direction of affairs 
ujiou themselves ; but in secret he ivas 
a close observer of what was going on, 
and possessed an extraordinary degree 
of cuiming and dissimulation, which in 
the end made him morfi than a matcli 
for all the ministers of Napoleon. 

67. ITo had studied war profoundly, 
not only in the field but in the closet, 
and had brought an extensive theoretic 
acquaintauco with military principles 
to bear on the experience which a long 
and active life in hariie.ss had given of 
of its actual details. The soldiers w^erc 
warmly attached to him, from the con- 
viction aetjuired by experience, tliat 
without relaxing in the necessary rig- 
our of discipline and subordination, 
he was at all times careful not to over- 
load them with needless exactions, and 
ever solicitous about their material 
comforts ; while the recent and glori- 
ous successes which he had gained over 
the Turks, inspired them with a con- 
fidence which no general had enjoyed 
since tho days of Suwarroff. The 
companion in arms of that illustrious 
waiTior, he was like him attached to 
old habits, and ingrafted the affection 
of tho soldiers on national manners, 
customs somewhat antiquated, and a 
scrupulous regard for the observances 
of religion, tlie great lever by which the 
public mind in Russia is to be affected. 
These qualities, from a knowledge of 


their influence on the soldiers, recom- 
mended him also to the higlier and 
more eiilightciiod classes, and compen- 
sated in general estimatiou the disad- 
vantages of the advanced age of sixty- 
seven years, and the recollection of th (5 
fatal reverse, w'hich, under his com- 
mand, the Russian arms had experi- 
enced at Austcrlitz. It may safely be 
affirm ed, that never did commander 
undertake a hazardous and diificult 
duty more warmly supported by all 
cla8.ses of his countrymen. 

• 68f Tho arrival of Kutusoff diffused 
gencrifl joyamongFyLthe Russian tfoops. 
The successful termination of tlie 
Turkish war was considered as a pre- 
sage of victory by tlie nation. His en- 
^ging manners, and p^,terual solicitude 
for their welfare, had long endeared 
him to the soldiers; confidence speedily 
succeeded to depression, and the trooj)s 
began to burnish their arms and sharpen 
their flints in expectation of an imme- 
diate engagement. But it was no easy 
matter to justify these expectations. 
The amy was now hardly ijjty leagues 
from Moscow, And that capital could 
only be saved by a general battle; yet 
how engage in one wi^h any prospect 
of success, with an army still (notwith- 
standing the arrival of sixteen thousand 
new levies and ten thousand of the 
militia of Moscow) greatly inferior in 
number to their opponents, and griev- 
ously depressed by the length of their 
retreat ? N evestlieless, it had become 
itidispensable to run such a hazard, in 
ordei^jjo check the consternation which, 
since the fall of Smolensko, was bo- 
giifning to spread in the interior of 
Ifiissia; and Kutusoff readily embraced 
the views of Barclay as to the necessity 
of no longer del(jying the perilous al- 
ternative. More than once in the 
course of the retreat, General Toll and 
the ^ staff- officers had examiued the 
gVound with a view to selecting a field 
of battle, but none suited to the pur- 
pose could be found, as the country, 
perfectly level the whole way, afforded 
no positions sufficiently strong to coun- 
terbalance the still decided superiority 
in numbers of the French army. 

69. On his side, however, Napoleon 
was not easy* During their march 
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from Smolensko, ttie Frcoch army ex- etill pressed on with ceaseless marcli, 
pcriencedgi’eatdifiiculties, which couW devastating the plain in its progress, 
only have been overcoiho by the ex- and trampling under foot the whole 
pcrience and resources of their chiefs, fruits of the earth, as if a gigjintic 
The Russians, as they retired, burned rolling - stone had been drawn * along 
tho principal towns, and the inhabi- its surface. 

tanta of the country voluntarily left TO.Thophysicalcharactcrofthecoun- 
their houses to avoid the tempest which try through which the army marched 
was lowering in their rear. With such during advance from Smolensko, 
skill was the retreat conducted, that hacfsingularly facilitated this reinnrk- 
neither camion, cquipngo, nor prisoners able mode of sweeping,' like a devastat- 
fell into the hands ol the iuvadci*3; ing flood, over a comparativtdy narrow 
and on one occasion, when the rear- space; but at the same time, it had 
guard was attacked by Murat,* the* impressed the most sombre and gloomy 
Fren^, after an obs^nate conflict, were presentiments on tho minds of the 
repulsed from the held. Davoust, in a soldiora. Its great rivers are the only 
report to the Emperor upon the re- striking features of that boundless 
treat of tho Russians, observed — “ It plain; everything else is lost in the im- 
niusb be confesse/l that their retreat is* mensity of space. Hardly any brooks 
conducted in admirable order. Tho are to be met with, so frec^ucntly d()t*s 
nature of the ground determines the the sand obstruct their course or drain 
position of their roar-guard, and not away their waters. No v.viety of trees 
the manoeuvres of Murat, Their posi- ia to be seen; the eternal birch alone, 
tious are so well choseiH and defended planted in rows along the roadsides, 
with such vigour, that it seems as if relieves the monotony of nature. Even 
their movements are tho resultof a plan the absence of stones is felt as a subject 
previously do termindfl on, and exo- of regret; so pnich is the mind fatigued 
cubed with scrupulous fxactness.” Mu- by never jJercciving new objects, or 
rat, at the head of a long column of being permitted to repose on hills, 
twenty tliousaud cavalry, headed the rocks, or valleys. You see nothing ou 
pursuit ; but it* was in vain that the either hand but vast plains of com, 
Bciuadroiistoilod through clouds oWust, which appear to have been cultivated 
from morningi'tiU night, under a burn- by invisible hands, so rare does the 
ing sun ; the horses sank under their population appear in the boundless ex- 
fatigucs without being able to reach panse around. A few* woods of birch, vil- 
thc enemy. After this enormous body lages separated by vast distances from 
of' horse came tho infantry, marching each other, all formed of wooden houses, 
in liiree great columns, all abreast! ; constructed in the same manner, con- 
that in the centre kept the high* road, stitute the only objects which relieve 
and was composed of the co?ps of the general uniformity of the scene. 
Uavoua/t, still the first both in niXm- The approach to towns is indicated by 
bers and discipline; on the right, «'n no symptoms of greater animation: 
the fields, marched the ctu'ps of Fonia- fruits and flowers are to be seen only 
towski ; on the left, that of Eugene ; in a few enclosures ; orchards or vine- 
the Imperial Guard *on tho highway yards are nowhere to be met with, 
behind Davoust, and Ney in the rear. Such is the expanse of Russia that 
The artillery of these corps found their everything is lost in it; even the cha- 
way as they best could/^ along*' the beaux of the nobility and the cottages 
country roads or open plains parallel ol the people disappear. You would 
to the great cHausst^e. The enormous suppose that you were traversing a 
bfuly advanced with astonishing m- country of which the inhabitants had 
pidity, without any regard to diificul- migrated to some other quarter of the 
ties or the means of subsistence : the globe. Bii\3s, too, are wanting ; ani- 
weak, tho sickly, broken carriages, dis- mals are rarely to be met with; the 
mounted guns, lame horses, were left unbroken extent has banished every 
behind ; but the head of the column other object except the extent itself, 
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which iiicesBantly haunts the ittiagina- 
tioi). 

71. Extraordiiiriry difficulties were 
experienced by the French army in 
triwiJrsiug this immense country. The 
Itussians had set fire not only to the 
whole magazines, hut to all the tow^^s 
niid villages on the line of their re- 
treat; and these, being entii’ely built 
of wt) 0 (l, had burned to the grcilmd. 
Til tlie yet simfking ruins, tho invaders 
could litid iioitiier shelter nor subsist- 
ence. They were driven, therefore, to 
send out columns to forage for sub-i 
sistence to the right and loft; and these 
bodies having no lAaps to guide their 
steps, in a country thinly inhabited, 
with few cross-roads, and often dcso- 
lati}, were frequently unsuccessful in^ 
finding provisions, and never obtained 
any but at an enormous cost of fatigue 
ami trouble, Tho whole fields on the 
liiu* of tho retreat had been swep|i of 
their for.igo, and the French cavalrjr 
could find none bntat the distanceoften 
of eight or ten miles from tho high-road, 
Tlie proemnng water wtij a still greater 
difficulty alike to men and horses. 
Tho weather had for six weeks been 
dry, and was now intensely hot; the 
springs, always scanty in that level 
country, were in great part dried up; 
and those which still flowed as the 
Rusj'iana passed through, were cither 
exhausted by tho multitudes of men 
and horses which crowded to them to 
quench their thirst, or rendered so 
turbid by the constant stirring, and 
the animals’ feet, as to he unlit for 
use.* In this extremity, recourse was 
had to the filthiest puddles to allay 
the burning heat which all felt; and 
vast numbers of men and horses, after 
wandering all day in search of the 
Iirecious element, dropped down dead 
at night from fatigue and thirst. The 

* But of that mighty host the number true 
Expect not that I can or should descry,* 

All cover’d with thoir armies inightyou view 
The fields, the plains, tho dales, and moun- 
tains high; 

I saw what way soe’er they went and drew, 
They spoil'd tbolaud, drank floods and foun- 
tains dry ; 

For not whole J ordau could have giv’n them 
drink, 

Nor all the grain in Syria bread, I think.** 
Tasso, Ger. Lib. xiz. 121. 


horses in particular suffered enormous- 
ly from these cfuises. To such a de- 
gree did they utfoct the men, that in 
advancing from Srnolen.sko to the 
Moskwa, though there was scarcely 
any fighting after Valtelina, the French 
army sustained a loss of no less than 
thirty-eight thousand men, and half 
that number of horses; and their ef- 
fective force which, on crossing the 
Nieraon, was three hundred and one 
thousand, under Napoleon in person, 
had sunk, on arriving at Borodino, 
to (flie hundred and thirty-three thou- 
sand.* * n 

72. On tlxo oHier hand, although 
the Russians also suffered severely 
from these causes, especially the want 
of water, yet in m§ny respects tlxey 
were more favourably situated than 
the French army. They had tho im- 
mense advantage of retiring in their 
ow’ii country, being the fir.st to go over 
tho ground, .'md daily drawing nearer 
to their reinforcements Enormous 
convoys from the interior liad been 
provided with Admirable ^fcare, laden 
with provlsionl, leather shoes, and ne- 
cessaries of all sorts ; and in addition 
to this, the retiring (^olumns found in 
all the towns and villages tlu*ougli 
which, they passed largo magazines of 
grain, on whidi the tfoops subsisted 
before they were committed to the 
flames. The young corn and rich grass 
in the fields supplied ample forage for 
the liorses, thotigh it was all consum- 
ed or trodden under foot before? the 
Freiyh advanced guard reirched them. 
Above all, tho retreat was in a direct 
lifte, and on the great road only ; whilo 
liie march of tho French was doubled, 
often tripled, in length by unavoid- 
able excursions on either side in quest 
of subsistence: and thus the exhaus- 
tion was incomparably greater in tho 
ndv.anoing than tho retreating army. 
*An*d the r#inforcements which reached 
the Hussiiins as they drew near to the 
depots in the iiiteriot’ were so con- 
siderable, as not only to compensate 
entirely the loss sustained in the ac- 
tions near Smolensko, but render the 
effective force fully one hundred and 
thirty thousand -or above ten thou- 
sand greater than when their standards 
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fronted those of Napoleon before its 
sucred walls. 

73. Napoleon, perceiving from the 
approach to Moscow that a general 
battle was at hand, gave three days* 
rest to his army, ordered a general 
muster-roll to be called of his troops 
along the whole lijio, and warned the 
straggling detachments that if thcjr did 
not join their respective corps, they 
would lose the honour of the approach- 
ing conflict. Orders were at the same 
time despatched to the parka of re- 
serve ammunition to advance, to ‘the 
artillejy to have thpir pieces in the 
best order, to the cavalry to refresh 
their horses, and to the soldiers to 
sharpen their sabres and ex.amine the 
locks of their mjrsketa. Meanv^hile, 
the Russians at length took post at 
Borodino, which api)eared to Kutusoff 
to present an eligible ijosition for de- 
fence. The extreme right rested on 
the river Moskwa, which* was not ford- 
able ; and on the right-centre the little 
stream of the Kulotza, flowing in a 
rocky dell, ‘covered thi* line as far as 
the village of Borodin^*, which stood 
in the centre of the position, on an 
elevated ridge, pn the left the army 
extended to the village of Seincnows- 
koic, and the ax^f^roach to it, th4>ugh 
of easier access, was intersected by 
broken ravines, which promised to em- 
barrass the movements of the enemy. 
To aid the advantages of nature, iii- 
trcnchments were hastily thrown up 
by tfte Russian army on some parts ofr* 
their line, esi>ecif‘ily on the left, where 
by nature it was the weakest; a Ivood 
on the right wa.s strengthened by sorfie 
fieldworks; in tho centre, on the sloji 
ing banks of tlie Kolotza, two heavy 
batteries were i)laced: wliile between 
the centre and the left, where the posi- 
tion was most .accessible, a great re- 
doubt was erected on a heigh Uw'hicli 
commanded tho whole jdaki in fronts 
of the army. On the left three other 
redoubts were I»laccd, to aid by their 
cross fire the great redoubt; while, at 
the distance of nine hundred toises^in 
front of the lino, another redoubt was 
erected on an eminence, to retard the 
advance of the attacking host. 

74. On the fith September the French 


army, in three great columns, passed 
the vast and gloomy convent of Kolot- 
skol without meeting an enemy; but 
as it approacTied the destined field, 
clouds of Cossacks were seen travers- 
ing tho plain, and behind them the 
Russian army, in a dense and impos- 
ing mass, was descried drawn up in 
battle ar^ay. At this sight the ad- 
vanced guard halted, and Napoleon 
instantly coming forward to an emi- 
nence in tho front, surveyed the posi- 
tion with the eye of a coiuxueror, and 
Hfixed, with tho rajudity of lightning, 
on the i)oints of attack. The first ob- 
ject was to seize tliA redoubt in front 
of the position, where Prince Gorts- 
chakoiT commanded ten thousand men, 
••supported by twelve x>icces of heavy 
artillery. The attack was conducted 
by Murat, with an immense body of 
cavalry, the division of Cajnj)ans, and 
tl le^ori^s of Prince Pon i atowski. W ith 
an intrepid Bt(‘i) the French infantry 
advanced to within twenty yards of 
the redoubt : the cannon on either side 
vomited forth grai>e-sUot on their ox)- 
ponents, and tlie dauntless antagonists 
stood at that short distance discharg- 
ing musketry at each other. At length, 
after a frightful struggle, the redoubt 
was carried by an assault of the 57th 
French, infantry ; but tho Russians, 
returning to the charge, destroyed the 
troops who had entered it, and it was 
three times taken and retaken in the 
course of tho evening. Finally, it re- 
mained before night in the hands of 
the French. On the following morn- 
ing, when the Emperor passed the 61st 
regiment, he asked the colonel where 
the third battalion was : — “ Sire,” he 
replied, “ it is in the redoubt and in 
truth tho whole of that brave corps 
had x>6rished in' the intrenchments 
which it had conquered. 

75. During the course of the even- 
ing intelligence was received at head- 
qimricrs of the disastrous battle of 
Salamanca. Napoleon, though on the 
verge of fate himself, showed op this 
occasion- no indulgence for the faults 
of^ his lieutenants, and bitterly in- 
veighed against the rashness of Mar- 
mont, M^hich had endangered all his 
successes in Spain. About the same 
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time a portrait of the !Kiiig of Rome times, had interests so great, feelings 
was received from the Empress at so vehement, been brought into colli- 
l*aris. At the sight of the much-loved sion ; never wore such results dei)en- 
imi\ge, tho Emperor, who was tenderly dent on the arm of the soldier. On 
attached to his son, melted into tears: the one hand was the flower of the 
tlie anxiety and danger of the moment warriors of Europe, led by tho coii- 
wero forgotten in the recollection summato talents of Napoleon, which, 
those ho liad left behind him. With after having subjugated all the states 
his own hands he j»laccd tlys i»icture of the Continent, had now j)enctriited 
on the outside of his tent, and cSlled beyond the old frontiers of Europe 
tlio ofheers and privates of his faithful into the wilds of Asiatic rule : on the 
Guard to share in the emotion wliich oilier, a nation originally sprung from 
it had awakened in his mind. When the Tartar race, and but recently 
the musketry ceased, both armies took- emerged from barbarism, singly inain- 
nj) tlnur positions, and the fires of tho tained tlie strife •against the wighty 
bivouacs w'ere liglfted. Those of tho conqueror, and brought to bear against 
Russians flamed in an immoiso semi- tho accumulated forces of civilisation 
circle, which illuminated the half of the unsubdued energy of the deserjt. 
the heavens : those of the French were ' The destinies of E*irop^ every one 
more scattered and unequal, as the felt, hung on the contest. The battle 
troops successively arrived and took about to be fought was the most ino- 
up their ground. Napoleon’s tent was ineutous which had occuired in mo- 
pitched oil the left of the great r«ad, dem times ; on its result it depended 
amidst tho s(j[uares of the Old Guard whether the Mberty of nations was to 
but he slept little, being continually be maintained, or one overwhelming 
occupied in despatching orders and power was to ^rusli all lesser states 
asking questions. He Ci^uld not be in- within its grasp. Still mor(^t i'be moral 
duced to lie clown till he was assured destiny of mankind was at stake. On 
by those on the outside that, from the one side was arrayed talent, energy, 
number of moving figures which sur- perseverance, the acquisitions of sci- 
rounded their watch-fires, it was ovi- ence, the glories of civilisation, the 
dent that the enemy remained firm wonders of discipline ; but the lustre of 
on the ground they had chosen, lie these brilliant qualities was tarnished 
jiassed almost all the hours of dark- by the purposes to w'hich they were 
ness in dictating orders ; and it w'as applfed in the hands of the conqueror; 
not till midnight was far past that he they were employed only to gild the 
could 1)0 prevailed on to take a few chains of despotism, and deck out the 
hours of repose. A young officer of banners of infidelity. On tho dlher 
his Guard never closed his eyes during werel^lo be seen courage, resolution, 
that anxious night : Augustus Caul- devotion, the vigour of rising civilisa- 
aincourt lay on the floor, wrapped in tidn, the pride of unbroken conquest, 
his cloak, with his eyes fixed on the the ambition of boundless dominion, 
miniature of his young bride, whom But the harsher features of these os- 
he had quitted a few days after their piring feelings T^ere concealed by the 
marriage, and whom he was never des- patriotic grandeur of the cause in 
tined to see again in this world. His which they wore engaged ; and the 
remains lie in the “ red monument sanctity of religion threw a veil over 
which his good sword hath dug”^n ^ho intertrAxture of worldly qualities 
the great redoubt on the field of Boro- by which its cause to be main- 
dino. tained. 

76. Both armies passed a restless, 77. The army passed, for the most 
agitated night : so strongly had tho in- paii, a sleepless night ; the common 
tense anxiety of the moment come to men being engaged in preparing their 
operate on the excited frames of the arms, the officers in protecting them- 
soldiers. * Never, in truth, in modem selves from the cold, which already 
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was severely felt at night, and in watch- 
ing the Russian position, to see whe- 
ther a retreat was commencing. Rut 
no sound* was heard along the whole 
line ; their fii-es burned with a steady 
flame; and morning alone extinguished 
the light of their bivouacs. When the 
dawn discovered the Russisiii army still 
in their position, and it was evident 
that a general battle was to take place, 
a universal feeling of joy pervaded the 
French troops, and the anxiety of the 
men evinced itself in a general mur- 
mur throughout their lines. Thd fa- 
tigne%;Of the camj)ipgn, the di^i>ance 
from home, the apmoaching dangers, 
were forgotten in the intense excite- 
ment of the moment. The Emperor, 
at break of day* withdrew the curtains 
of his tent, ' and advancing into the 
middle of the circle of officers who 
awaited his approach, mounted on 
horseback, and, riding to the heights 
in front, surveyed the •whole of the 
Russian position : the weakness of the 
left rnado him resolve to make the 
principal fe/fort at Aat point, and 
against the redoubt in the centre. At 
five, the sun, breaking through a fog, 
appeared in cloiYlless splendour ; ** It 
is the sun of Austerlibz ! ” said Napo- 
leon, and immediately the trumpets 
sounded, the (Htums beat, and the fol- 
lowing proclamation was read to the 
troops : — ** Soldiers 1 the battle Is at 
hand which you have so long desired : 
henceforth the victoi'y depends on your- 
selvSs. It has become necessary, and 
will give you abundance; good \pntcr 
quarters, and a speedy return to your 
country I Conduct yourselves as jbu 
did at Austerlitz, Friedland, WitepsV, 
and Smolensko; and let the remotest 
posterity recount youj actions on this 
day : let your countrymen say of you 
all — He waa in that great battle under 
the walls of Moscow.” The •troops 
heard with enthusiasm these hearts 
stirring words, and their shouts were 
re-echoed from*the Russian lines. 

78. Nor did the Russians neglect 
the most powerful means to aniiosite 
the courage of tjheir troops. On the 
evening of the 6th an unusual move- 
ment was observed in their position, 
and shortly a procession of dignified 
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clergy, carrying an imago to which mir- 
aculous powers were supposed to be- 
long, passed through the whole linos 
of the army. The soldiers everywhere 
knelt before it, and mingled with the 
religious strains which rose from their 
r^niks fervent prayers for their country, 
their families, and their religion. The 
priests bestowed their blessings on the 
prostrate army, and all, down to the 
meanest soldier, felt atftmated by the 
resolution to defend their country, or 
perish in the attempt.* Shortly aftcr- 
pwards, preceded by the venerated im- 
age, and followed bv all his stalf, Kut- 
usotT himself rode iilong the front of 
the line, immediately after which the 
following proclamation was read to tho 
•troops: — “Brother companions inarms! 
You see before you in that image, tho 
object of your pious regard, an appeal 
addressed to Heaven to join its aid 
thai: of men against tho tyrant who 
/iisturbs the universe. Not content 
with destroying luillions of human 
beings, the images of God, that arch 
rebel against jiM laws, human and di- 
vine, has penetrated with an armed 
force into our sanctuaries, defiled them 
with blood, overturned our altars, and 
exposed tho ark of the Lord, conse- 
crated in that holy image of our church, 
to the desolation of the elements, and 
tho profanation of impious hands. Fear 
not, therefore, that the Almighty, who 
has called tliat reptile fi*om tlie dust, 
by his power, should not bo with you. 
Fear not that he wdll refuse to extend 
his buckler over your ranks, and to 
combat his enemy with the sword of 
St Michael. It is in that belief that I 
set out to combat, to conquer, if need 
be, to die— assured that my eyes slmll 
behold victoiy. Soldiers! Perform your 
duties : think of your cities in flames ; 
of your children who implore your pro- 


• ** Peter alone, before, spread to tho wind 
The glorious sign of our salvation groat; 
With easy pace the choir came all behind, 
And bymusriiid psalms in order trim repeat ; 
With sweet rcspondcuce in bannonioua 
kind. 

Their humble song tho yieldi ug airdoth boat. 

• ♦ • * ♦ 


No thund’ringdnim, no trumpet shrill they 
hear, ^ 

Their godlymusiy^sahnsand prayers were," 
' Tasso, Gw. Lib. xL 5, 6. 
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tection : tliink of your Emperor, who 
considers you the strength of his arm; 
and to-morrow, before tj^e sun has set, 
you will have marked your fidelity and 
faiUJ on the soil of your country with 
tho blood of the aggressors.” 

79. The sound of the prayers of tl^p 
soldiers was heard in the French lines ; 
and great was the ridicule bestowed in 
that unbelieving host on what \hey 
deemed tho nfummciy of the exhibi- 
tion.* But the event proved that 
they are not the worst sohliers who 
are the best Christians: and the ex-i 
perienced observer, who reflects on the 
vast variety and fcft'co of tlu^ temporal 
stimnltints to exertion which were ar- 
rayed under the standards of Napoleon, 
will gratefully acknowledge the wis-’ 
doin which led tho Uussian chiefs to 
invoke the aid of higher influences; 
mid discern in the principles of religion, 
how much soever disguised uudcr«thc 
forms of uncivilised worship, the only, 
power that can in tho last resort with- 
stand tho shock of that concentzvition 
of worldly ambition vdjich occasions, 
or is occasioned by, a revolution. 

80. The forces on the two sides W'ere 
nearly equal: but the French had a 
vast superiority in cavalry, and in the 
quality of part of their troops. The 
Russian force was a hundred and thirty- 
two thousand, with six hundred and 
forty pieces of artillery; but of these 
ten thousand were militia from Smo- 
lensko and Moscow, who had never 
seen service, and seven thousand were 
Cossacks: so that for the shock of 
battle they could only count on a hun- 
dred and fifteen thousand. The French 
force consisted of a hundred and thirty- 
three thousand, pf whom thirty thou- 
sand were cavalry, + and they brought 
into the field five hundred and ninety 
pieces of cannon. Davoust proposed 
to .the Emperor to move to the Russian 

* “Upon tho walls the p.agans old and yoi¥ig 
Stood liush’d and still, amated and ainar.cd 
At their gi'avoordcr.and their Inimhlo song. 
At their strange pomp and customs now 
they gazed : 

But when the show they had bcholdcnloi^r, 
A n hideous yoll the wiekod miscreants rais’d. 
That with vile blasphomics tho mountains 
hoar. 

The woods, the watci-s, and tho vallcysroar.” 

Tasso, Qcr. 'tib. xi. 12. 


extreme left during the night with 
forty thousand men ; and when tho 
battle was engaged along the whole 
front, to attack the redoubts' suddenly 
in flank, and advancing rapidly from 
left to right of the whole Uussian posi- 
tion, terminate the war on tho field of 
battle. But Napoleon, deeming tho 
detachment of so large a portion of his 
force hazardous at such a distance from 
his njsources, rejected the advice, lie 
resolved to attack by echelon from tho 
right, and disposed his masses to act 
accordingly. Marshals Ney and Da- 
vousC led the attack, at the l#ad of 
their respective cprps. 

81. While these preparations were 
going on in the French lines, tho Uuh- 
siaTis on their part v*ere making every- 
thing ready to oppose to them thi* 
most vigorous resistance. The village 
of Borodino was occupied by a strong 
detachment of the lmi>erial Guards, 
and may bo cAnsidered as an advanced 
post in front of the line. The great 
road from Smqjcnsko to Moscow ran 
perpendicularly through tjie centre of 
their jwsition: ()n its right, Bagawouth 
and Osterraann occupied the plateau 
which bordered the l^)lotza; the latter 
next the road, the fonner on tho ex- 
treme right. On the left of Osterinann, 
and on the left also of tho road, the 
massy columns of Doctoroff extended 
as far as the great redoubt, with the 
defence of wliich his left was charged. 
Beyond ihe redoubt, Raeffckoi lay with 
his right I’esting on that bulwark, ’^and 
his l^^t on the village of Semenowskoi; 
while the corps of Borosdin and divi- 
sion of Newerofskoi, on an eminence, 
beld the three redans, and stretched 
beyond it to woods occupied by tirail- 
leurs. Still farjher, on tho extreme 
left, Touezkoft had taken a position at. 
the village of Ulitza, on the old road to 
Sm^lensko, with his own corps and tho 

t Groat dilutes have taken plaoo as to tho 
forces engaged in this nY>aioral)le battle; 
but they are new ascertained in an autliimtio 
manner on both sides on that of the Rus- 
sians by the official returns of Kntusoff pub- 
lisllbd by Boutourlin ; on that of the French 
fk’om tho Imperial muster-roll called on the 
2d September by orders of Napoleon, and 
published by Chambray from tho archives of 
thcWav-Olfico at Paris.— Boutourun, i. 320; 
and CiiAAiBRAY, ii. 32, 33. 
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militia of Moscow, which were placed ! 
under his orders : the Iniperial Guard 
was in reserve behind the centre. Ow- 
ing to the contracted space of the 
ground on which both armies stood, 
which was not more than two miles 
from right to left, they were drawn up 
in an uncommonly close formation ; so 
close, indeed, as to be almost without 
a parallel, and to render either host 
rather a huge close column than an 
army in battle array. All the corps 
were drawn up in two lines, with the 
exception of that of TouezkofF,* on 
which^is ho stood o» tlie old rdad, a 
furious attack was , anticipated, and 
which vras in four. The, whole cavalry 
was stationed in a third and fourth 
line in rear of tlw infantry, with the 
exception of one corps which was on 
the extreme right near the Moskwa; 
while the formidable artillery lined 
the whole front of the position. 

82. On the aide of th^ French, the 
I^reparationa for attack were on a cor- 
responding scale of i^jagnitude. On 
tbe extreme right, Poniatowski was 
placed on the old road Smolensko, 
opposite to Touezkoif; next to him 
three divisions (jf Davoust, still, not- 
withstanding all their losses, thirty 
thousand strong, stood near the re- 
doubt carried the evening of the 
5th; on his left, Ney’s corps was sta- 
tioned, with Junot’s directly in his rear, 
between the redoubt and the stream of 
the Kolotza; the hcavip cavalry of the 
resefVe was behind the wood on on^ 
side of the captured redoubt, ^'hile 
the whole Imperial Guard, also in re- 
serve, was on the other. Morand’s and 
Gerard’s divisions of Davoust’s corpb 
were placed on the left of Ney and 
Junot, under the orders of Eugene; 
whose corps, with the heavy cavalry of 
Grouchy, formed the extreme left of 
the line. Thus the groat bulk •of ,the 
French army was concentrftted round 
tho captinred redoubt, within cannon- 
shot of whose natteries eighty thou- 
sand veterans and three hundred guns 
were accumulated; and it was easy to 
foresee that there the principal efforts 
of Napoleon were to be made. Tho 
extraordinary depth and closeness of 
the formation of both armies^ of itself 
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explains the obstinacy of {he attack 
and defence in the conflict which en- 
sued, and the unparalleled loss sustain- 
ed on either side. ^ r 

83. At six o’clock on the morning of 
the 7th,* a cannon fired from one of 
iko batteries of General Sorbier, an- 
nounced the commencement of the 
battle. Wie French columns advanced 
ill echelon, with the right under I)a- 
voust in front : their masses moved on 
steadily, without firing, under cover of 
their artillciy, notwithstanding an in- 

[•cessant discharge of all arms from tho 
Russian positi on. Several generals were 
killed as they burned over the plain, 
or toiled at the foot of the iiitrench- 
ments: tho ground was covered by 

[•moving masses, which incessantly roll- 
ed forward to the line of flame that 
marked the position of the hostile bat- 
teries. Geneiul Campans was severely 
wounded at the head of his division ; 
Jlapp, w’ho succeeded him in the com- 
mand, soon shared the same fate ; Des- 
saix also was struck down, who suc- 
ceeded Rai)p ; ftftd Davoust himself, in- 
jured by a contusion received by the 
fall of his horse, was for a short time 
disabled. The succossive loss of all 
their chiefs for some time threw inde- 
cision into the French attack : bub at 
lengtji one of the redans on the left 
was carried. It was immediately re- 
taken, however, by the second line of 
the Russians, whicnBagi’athlon brought 
up to the attack : the combat continued 
with the utmost fury ; and Kutusoff, 
foreseeing that the left wing could not 
long withstand the repeated attacks 
which Napoleon directed against it, 
mdved tho corps of Bagawouth from 
the right of the army to its support. 

84. While this tierce conflict was 

* It is a siupfiilnr coincidonco that on that 
day four hundred and thirty-six years, (on 
7th Beptember 1876), the great battle of 
KouhkofT was fought between Dmitri, the 
1 Russian Grand Prince, and tho Tartars; iu 
which the former for the first time obtained 
a glorious but, as it proved in the end, fruit- 
less triumph over their merciless oppressors. 
The numbers on each side were nearly the 
same, being one hundred and fifty thousand,* 
on both occasions ; and what was still more 
singular, after both of these dreadful battles, 
Moscow was |Bken and burned.~EAJtAusiK, 
V. 78, 83. 
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raging on the right centre under Da- 
voust, Ney, impatient for the fight, was 
still inactive in the centj'c. He was so 
nefvr the station of Napoleon, that the 
EinpVror’s aide-de-camp culled the mar- 
shal to recoi\ e his last orders. At length 
the moment being arrived for him V> 
support the left of Davoust, the ordera 
to attack the redans in that yai*t of the 
enemy’s line were given ; the drums 
boat, and Ney's three divisions preci- 
pitated themselves to the charge, pre- 
ceded by seventy pieces of cannon ; 
while Murat prepared to aid them with» 
ten thousand of his redoubtable cavalry. 
Soon the heads of Ihe columns arrived 
in the awful tempest of canister and 
grape-shot ; but nothing could restr.iin 
tlicir impetuosity.’ Gallantly facing the* 
storm, they i>ushed on till they reach- 
ed the foot of tlie intrcnchments; and 
4hcri, breaking oft* to the right and left, 
passed between thorn, and eiiterecUthe 
redoubts by the gorge. Upon this, howt 
ever, Uagawouth’d c^rps was instantly 
brought up from the extreme Russian 
riglit, where it lay unengaged ; and Ba- 
grathion, putting himself at its head, 
not only expelled the enemy from their 
inii'cnchmenl^i, but pursued them fi>r 
some distance into the plain. On the 
extreme right Poiiiatowski, in the first 
instance, carried Ulitsca by a raj fid 
charge ; but he was soon after arrested 
by Touezkofif in the woody marshes 
which lay around that village, wdiere 
the nature of the ground would only 
permit tirailleurs to be employed. Eu- 
gene, however, on the left, canfied the 
village of Borodino, on the left bank of 
the Kolotza, and immediately cr<jssiiig 
liis divisions over the ^bridges of tiiat 
stream, ijrepared to assail the great 
redoubt in the centre of tlie Russian 
line, whore Barclay lay with the flower 
of the Russian infantry. 

85. These contests, however, at this 
period were subordinate : it was in ^he 
right centre, where Davoust and Ney 
were striving for the heights of Sein- 
enowskoi, that the decisive blow’s were 
to be struck. These important heights 
soon became the princii)al object of 
contention : both parties strove, by ac- 
cumulating forces upon that important 
ridge, to gain possession "of an emi- 


nence which promised to render them 
masters of the field. After four hours* 
hard fighting, Ney, finding himself over- 
matched hy sui)erior forces, anxiously 
demanded succour; and Napoleon, per- 
ceiving that the heights were still in 
the Ijands of the Russians, made jjre- 
parations for a grand attarsk. Tlio 
Young Guard, and great part of tlie 
cavali’y in reserve, were sent to the bu]i- 
port of Davoust ; four hundred pieces 
of cannon were brought to hear ii])ou 
the redoubts ; while, under cover of tins 
tremendous fire, inimensc columns of 
infaiftry and cavaiiy advanced tf^^he as- 
sault. In vain th<;firo froiln the Russian 
batteries swept offw'hole companies as 
they approached; the survivors close.d 
their ranks and ad'ianced with a firm 
step and unbroken front against the 
rampart of death. 

86. Bagrathion, perceiving lliat the 
French were gradually gainiijg grouud, 
ordered the ^hole left wing to issue 
from their intrencliinents, leaving only 
the refeerves to^guard the works. The 
shock iu the plain was terrjble. J’lighty 
thousand men,* lid seven hundred j)ieccB 
of cannon, accumulated in a small sjjace, 
not half a mile brpad, strove witli 
uiij)arallcled fury for above an hour, 
w’ithout any perceptible advantage on 
either side. At length llagrathion and 
the chief of his staif, St Priest, being 
b(;th severely wounded, and Friant’s 
division of Davonst’s cori>.s having as- 
sailed their flftik, tho Russians began 
“to give way. General Konownftsyn, 
hou^ver, immediately assumed the 
command ; and, with admirable pre- 
sence of mind, drawing back his troops 
with their whole artillery from the dis- 
puted ridge and its iutrenchments, es- 
tablished them ill a strong position in 
the rear, behind the ravine of iScnifin- 
ow'skoi. The conquerors endeavoured 
to puiBuc their a<lvaiitage, and the cav- 
*alry undef Nansouty fell with the ut- 
most fury upon tho extreme loft of the 
new Russian pt)sition; but all their ef- 
forts were defeated by the devotion of 
th« regiments of the Russian Guard, 
who formed square under a tremend- 
ous fire from their abandoned works, 
now lined by French cannon, and for 
the remainder of the day maintained 
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tlifir ground alike against the impetii- to represent that a vigorous charge of 
oils cluirgos of the horse and the ^atal Russian horse in that quarter would 
ravages of the artillery. probably bo attended 'with decisive ef- 

87. Moanwliilo an obstinate conflict fects. This intelligence arrived jus# at 
was going on in the centre, where Bar- the moment when the news of the 
clay, after having lost tho village of recapture of the great redoubt had 
Borodino, still resolutely defended tho lyrived; and Kutusolf accordingly de- 
great redoubt. The Viceroy, after hav- tached two thousand five hundred cav- 
ing crossed the Kolotza, advanced with airy of tli'i Guard uudor Ouvarofij to 
the utmost intrepidity through the crosS the Kolotza, and make tho attack, 
broken givmnd whi(;b lay in his front, while he covered the movement by an 
overthrew the division of General Pas- attack on the. left flank of Eng(;ne’a 


ke witch, and, aided by General Bou- 
ami, with his brave brigade, in the 
midst*of the fire of* eighty i)iodbs of 
cannon, carried thiyt formidable in- 
trcnchmcnt. KutusofT, sensible of the 
necessity of repairing the disaster, in- 
stantly brought f(k*ward bis best troops, 
and, after an arduous conflict, not only 
retook the redoubt, and mado Bonami 
and part of his troops prisoners, but, 
Iiursuing the broken battalions of the 
jissailants, carried coufifcion and dis- 
may into tho French centre. It was 
at first reported at tl^ Russian head- 
quarters tii^t Murat had been taken in 
the redoubt ; .and this Vport, though 
erroneous, diffused for a time extmor- 
diiiary encouragement, Napoleon was 
anxiously solicited to support that 
point by the Imperial Guard: but he 
deemed it impAidenl to risk that last 
reserve at so great a di.stance from re- 
in foreements. After much hesitation 
he refused the succour, and Eugene 
was left for two hour# to support un- 
aideft the terrible fire of the great re- 
doubt, and the repeated charges qjE tho 
Russian cavalry. 

88. The attention of tho Emperor, 
however, was soon arrested by a vici^ 
lent outcry and confusion on his left. 
While Bagawouth andpstermann were 
traversing the field of battle from the 
Russian right to their left, to aid in 
the defence of the heights of Scnieu- 
owskoi, Platoff, who had betn employ? 
ed with two thousand Cossacks to dis- 
cover a ford in ilie Kolotza on the Rus- 
sian right, had passed over, and found 
the opposite part of the Frencli line 
nearly defenceless, tho troops having 
been all drawn to the French centre 
and right. He immediately despatched 
Prim;e Hesse- Philips th.'d to Kutusoff, 


corps. This irruption was attended 
•'With the most signal succcs.s, A bri- 
gade of cavalry under Oriiano was 
speedily overthrown*; soon tho Cossacks 
piissed Borodino ; Delzon’s Italian divi- 
sion only avoided destruction by throw- 
* ing themselves into squares, where tliey 
resisted with great steadiness; theVicc- 
i*oy escaped being made prisoner solely 
by taking refuge within •one of tho 
squares of infantry ; tho baggage and 
iirtillery drivers fled in confusion; and 
Niq>oleon himself deemed the attack 
so serious that he hastily galloped to 
the spot, accctfiipanied by the cavalry 
and artillery of the Guard.*' Ouvarolf, 
however, unsupported by infantry, re- 
tired across tho Kolotza when he found 
himself threatened by large bodies of 
the enemy. But this diversion had an 
important effect, and, by withdrawing 
a iJortion of the reserve destined for 
the attack of the great redoubt, sen- 
sibly retarded the success of tho day. 

89. When tho Russian intronchments, 
however, on tho left were carried; Na- 
poleon resolved to make a desperate 
effort to regain his advantages in the 
centre. For this pur^jose more than 
tw1> hundred pieces of cannon wero di- 
rected against the great redoubt ; and 
while the Viceroy reformed his divi- 
sions for the assault, Caiilaincourt, in 
command of Montbrun's division of 
cuirassiers, which he had assumed as 
th^tgenenJ had just been struck down 
by a cannon-shot, was directed to pene- 
trate through the Russian line, and, 

* “ All suddenly he heard, while on he wont, 
Ho w to the Cl ty- ward Ann, arm, they cried ; 
Tlic noise ufircarod to the finnameiit 
With dreadful howling fill’d tlie valleys wide; 
Thiawas Cloriudji, whom tho king forth scut 
To battle, and Argautes by her side ’* 

Tasso, Qer. Lib. ix. 48. 
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wlieeliiig rouml, enter the redoubt by 
its gorge. You will see me imme- 
diately, dead or alive,” was the answer 
of Jbhe brave general ; he set off at the 
gallop at the head of his followers, and 
the glittering mass was soon lost in the 
volumes of smoke as he ax^proached tVo 
intrenchment. The Russians hastened, 
by all i)ossible means, to pujjport the 
point of attack : the corps of Ostoi*mann 
was placed in^ront, and the lioble regi- 
ments of the Guards, I'reobaziuski and 
Semenowskoi, were stationed a^ a reserve 
in their rear. Caulaincoiirt, advancinjy 
with the utmost rapidity, overthrew 
the regiments of liussian 1101*80 whom 
Kutusoff had opposed to him, while 
tlio great redoubt continued to vomit 
forth an incessant fire upon its assail- 
ants. Eugene with his infantry was 
advancing to the attack : the bayonets 
of his troops were already gleaming on 
its Bloi)e3, when tlie columns oi> the 
cuirassiers were seen ascending througb 
the clouds of smoke which enveloped 
tlie iiitreuchmonts. Its sides seemed 
clothed in glittering sfc<iel ; and the fire 
from its summit, after redoubling in 
fury for a few seconds, suddenly ceased. 
Tlie fl{imes of the volcano were extin- 
guished in blood : and the resplendent 
casques of the French cuirassiers ap- 
peared, when the smoke cleared away, 
above tho highest embrasures of the 
intrenchmont. 

90. The death of Caulain court, who 
met a glorious end at tho enti*aifce of 
the redoubt, did not prevent the French ' 
from establishing themselves in their 
important conquest. The Russian sol- 
diers charged with its defence, refusing 
quarter, had almost all perished in the 
assault : and the interioi; presented a 
frightful assemblage of dismounted 
cannons, dying men, broken arms, and 
wounded horses. Grouchy, hojiing to 
profit by the consternation which its' 
capture had occasioned, advanced the 
head of his cavalry against tho tjorps of 
Ostbrmaim, drawn up on the heights in 
rear ; but they were met by the chas- 
seurs of the Russian Guard, overthrown, 
and driven bock with severe loss. En- 
couraged by this success, and perceiv- 
ing that the French on the left of the 
great redoubt kept themselves at a dis- 


tance to avoid the terrible fire of the 
RuSfjian batteries on tlie heights in the 
rear, Kutusofl' resolved to make a for- 
ward movement, in order to rooccupy 
the ground on which his army origi- 
nally stood in the centre at tho com- 
mencement of the action. Ostermann’s 
corps, with great part of the Guard and 
a largo body of cavalry, advanced on 
this x^erilous mission. Slowly, and in 
admirable order, tho Russian masses 
moved forward under the fire of tho 
redoubtable batteries which the Frencli 
had established on the heights won, and 
eveif reached tho foot of the iiilrench- 
ments, where eighty pieces of cannon 
thundered on their close ranks with a 
severity of fire unexampled in war. At 
the same time, thciivcavalry, by several 
gallant charges, even carried some of 
tho redoubts, and erected tho Russian 
standards on their old strongholds. It 
w.is all in vain : they were speedily re- 
taken, and flie Muscovite battalions, 
unable to advance, unwilling to retire, 
toiled and struggled for nearly two 
hours, fit tho foot of tlyS fieldworks 
they had lost.* Wearied at length with 
the fruitless butclicry, Kutusoff drew 
off, covered by his iipmeuse artillery ; 
and the Russians were again re-estab- 
lished along the whole line on the 
heights immediately fti rear of their 
original position. 

91. During this terrible conflict, 
several portions of the French reserve 
had been brlught into action ; but 
the Imperial Guard, twenty thousand 
str^ig, stood motionless, like a dark 
thuiider-cloud, in the rear. Platoft's 
Cossacks were still cargering roqnd tho 
•squares on the French left with extra- 
ordinary valour ; but though a regi- 
ment of the Russian Guard dashed 
across the Kolotza and joined them 
without orders, yet they could effect 
nq material advantage, when unsup- 
‘ ported b/ infantry and artillery. The 
infantry masses were so much reduced, 
that not more than \i third of their 
mitubera stood erect. Meanwhile 
Miluradowitch planted the Russian 
batteries on the heights behind the 
redoubts ; and from this second line 
the fire of artillery was so severe 
and incessant, that the French, far from 
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advancing to the conquest, were obliged I of the men wlio bore them could scai’ce 
to shelter themselves on their knees sustain their weight. At length the 


behind the intrenchments they had 
won. Poniatowski alone, desirous of 
emulating the successes of the centre, 
advanced in the evening against the 
corps of Bagawouth, which then occu- 
pied the old road to Smolonsko, on the 
left of the Russian line; and after an 
obstinate struggle carried the position 
from which his opponents retired to 
the heights occupied by Bngrathiou's 
ccu’ps at a short distance in the rear. 

92. Thus the Russians at all i)ofrita, 
at th^lose of the d(jy, had lost Hheir 
original lino of defence. But, though 
driven from their first line, their col- 
umns, with an immense artillery, were 
ranged in unbroken ranks on a second 
position still stronger than the first ; 
while the enemy, exhausted by an en- 
gagement of unparalleled severity, were 
in no condition to commence a second 
battle to ccmiplete their 8%iC‘cc.sses. The 
cannon continued to fire with all the 
vigour which tho artilleiymeii could 
muster on both sides tfll night, but no 
farther operations of inlfportance were 
attempted : the very guns, discharged 
at length * only sA intervals by single 
shots, had lost tneir original tliunder, 
and gave forth a hoarse and hollo w'tono. 
The trumpets •no longer gave forth 
their heart-stirring notes for tho fight : 
the bayonets moved slowly to tho 
charge.* The cavalry, brought up on 
both sides to supply tlie vacancies of 
the ttifantry, could hardly sit on their' 
horses, and made their attacks onjy in 
a weary trot. The very sabres were 
blunted by repeated strokes the nnfis 
* “ Courage increased in tlioir ndvo^^e part,# 
Wrath in (heir hearts, and vigour in their 
hands: 

Valour, success, strci igtli ,liardincs8, and art. 
Fail’d in tho princes of the western lands; 
Their awox-di were bhiut, faint was their 
trumpet's blast. 

Their sun was sot, or else with clourls oSor-, 
cast.” Tasso, Gcr. Zftj., xi. 67. 

t ' ‘All sweat and blood appear’d his members 
large. 

If is breath was short, his courage wax’d uu- 
Btublo, 

His arm grow weak to bearhis mighty targe. 
His hand to riAb his heavy sword unable. 
Which bniis'd, not cut, so blunted was the 
blade I 

' It lost tile use for which a eword was made. ” 
Tasso, Oer. lib., ix. 117. ' j 




French, exhapsted with fatigue and 
carnage, fell back to the ground they 
had occupied before the battle, wdiilo 
the Russians strengthened themselves 
ip their new position behind tho ravine 
of yemenowskoi, and occupied with 
their advanced posts tho W’hole surface 
on wfuich they had stood before it com- 
menced.i * 

93. Such was the terrible battle of 
Borodino, the moat murderous and 
•nbstinatc'ly disputed of -which history 
lias preserved a record. The, W'ars of 
Timour or Attila mhy have witnessed 
a greater display of physical force, and 
been attended by amoro prodfgal waste 
•of human life ; hut in no ixvevions con- 
test were such formidable masses of 
disciidincd forces assembled, or so gi- 
gantic an army of the imfdemcnts of 
dostrxiction exhibited. The armies of 
^ho whole Continent were here pitched 
against each other ; iK>t, as at ChidoTis 
or Tours, tho fierce squadix>ns of in- 
vading barbarpms against tho tumul- 
tiiaiy levies of feudal power; but the 
disciplined forces of civilised ambition 
agjrinst the steady firmness of n^gulat- 
ed jiatriotism. The wealth of Europe 
was exhaxistod for tho equipment of 
the expedition, its talent concentrated 
ill the direction of its force. The whole 
resources of Ru.s,sia were required to 
oppose it, its utmost energy strainod 
in rtsisting its fur^. The dreadful 
loss on both sideiS demonstrated the 
unparalleled obstinacy of the contest. 
The Russians had to lament the loss 
of one of their bravest and ablest 
generals, Prince Bagmthion, who fell 
nobly as he defended the roilouhts on 
tho left, and subsequently died of his 
W'ounds ; and of Generals Kaitaisoff 
and Touezkofl' killed, and thirty generals 
of inferiorrank wounded. Fifteen thou- 
sand killed, thirty thousand wounded, 
and two thousand prisoners, presented 
a total loss of . nearly fifty thousand 
men. On the French side, besides 

J The author was inft)rmcd by Sir James 
Wylie, Y>hyRiciau to the Emperor Alexander, 
at Paris in l§14. that lie himself bivouacked 
the niglit after the battle of Bomliuo in ad- 
vance of tho position occupied by the Russiaus 
bcfoi'e It commenced. 
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Generals Montbnin, Ca\ilainco-urt, and 
many others killed, thirty generals 
were wounded j and th^ total loss was 
twelve thousand killed, and thirty- 
eight thousand wounded. The troj^hies 
of victory were equally divided; the 
Jiussiaiis took ten pieces of cann<>|i 
Jj-oni their enemies, who could boast 
of thirteen cjij)turcd from tl^'m. 

1)4. Napoleon has been sevci’fdy cen- 
sured by somcVi-iterM for not bringing 
forward the Imperial G uard towards the 
close of the action, in order to confii*m 
the sncccppes of the Viceroy and Key.' 
(.^ertain it is that, in this battle he W'as 
far from having c^Jhibited the vigour 
or capacity which he had so frequently 
di.s])laycd* on former occasions, and 
vliicUhad nowhere shone forth with' 
bi'tghter hmtre than on the lield of 
Wagram. Ilia mental pow'cra appear 
to have been in a great degree over- 
wlielmed by the cor})oreal fatigue which 
lie had recently undcrgtjno, and a pain* 
ful malady which had for the time 
debilitated even hie constitution of 
iron. A severe attack^tf rheumatism 
had deprived him of much ofr his for- 
mer activity ; and such was the state 
to which he W’as in consequence re- 
duced, that at ten o’clock in th(‘ morn- 
ing his strength required to be recruit- 
ed by stimulating liquors. **Hg re- 
mained,’' says an unexceptionable eyc- 
witnesp, General Mathieu Dumas, 
“during the engagement, on a position 
from whence he beheld the whole field 
of battle, immovable, seated on the 
edge of a ditch, or walking to and fro 
over a small Bi>ace. It was not till 
half-past six that he mounted on horse- 
back, and rode forward to the field, 
w'hich was then strewed with dead.” 
The position thus chosen was so far 
from the theatre of action as to render 
correct observation wdth tho eye im- 
possible, and the communication of or- 
ders frequently tardy. At the mqst 
critical moments thelEmperor evinced 
great irresolution. He appeared struck 
with ajMithy; and it may truly be said 
that he proved himself inferior, on this 
vital occasion, both to his previous re- 
putation and his present fortunes. 

95. Nothwithstanding all this, how- 
ever, it may reasonably be doubted 


whether, had Napoleon enjoyed in tlii.s 
great battle alibis former vigour, sound 
policy would have dictated any other 
course th in that which he actually 
pursued. The reasons which he himself 
assigned to General Dumas and Count 
Dam, the very iiiglit of the buttle, for 
not aiming at more decisive results, 
appear perfectly satisfactory. — “ People 
will jierliaps be astonished that I have 
not brought forw’ard my reserves to 
obtain greater success ; but I felt the 
necessity of preserving them, to strike 
a decisive blow in the great batilcw'hich 
the ehem^^ will p:iobably give tc»us in 
tho plains in fropt of Moscow. The 
success of the action in which we have 
been engaged was secured ; but.it was 
n)y duty to think of #fche general result 
of the cfimpaign, and it Was for that 
that I spared my reserves.” Eight 
years afterwards he repeated tho same 
oi»iui(m at St Helena. In truth, had 
the guard b^n seriously injured at 
Jiorodiiio, it is doubtful if any part of 
tho arm 3 % of w^j^ich it was^tlic heart, 
and of which, Hirough evergr difficulty, 
it sustained tho courage) would have 
repassed tho Nieinon. It is one thing 
to hazard a reserve in § situation where 
tho loss it may sustain can easily be re- 
Xmired ; it is anotbiT, and a very differ- 
ent thing, to risk its esfistence in tho 
centre of an enemy's country, at a dis- 
tance fi*om reinforcements, when its 
ruin may endangerthe whole army. The 
fatal result to tlfe French of thebatUeof 
Watei'loo, demonstrates the extreme 
I)crilV>f engaging the reserves before 
the strength of the enemy’s force has 
been finally broken ; and the risk of a 
2 %ut at Borodino w'as incomparably 
greater than on the French frontier. 

96. Though d^’iven from their first 
line, the Russians still presented an 
undaunted front to the field of battle : 
they vrtre masters of a strong position, 
Jef ended Ify above six hundred pieces 
oi cannon ; and, nothwiihstaiiding their 
losses, seventy thousand men were still 
under arms. The recent advantages 
hadbeen too dearly purchased to admit 
the hope of decisive success ; and, if 
tho action was renewed on the foUo'W- 
ing day, no other force remained either 
to insure victory or avert disaster. In 
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truth, the battle of Borodino afforda 
ono example of a fact which was abun- 
dantly demonstrated durinjj the re- 
mainder of the war, that when troops 
are naturally bravo, and their courage 
has been improved by discipline, the 
superiority of generalship in actual 
battle loses mucli of its importance. If 
largo bodies of armed men lay clown 
their arms the monvint thayavo turn- 
ed or cut off from their comrades, a 
skilful and vigorous attack is almost 
certain of success ; but if they resist 
to the uttermost, and turn fiercely on ' 
tlieirt^'-ssailants, thoi-peril is neat-ly as 
great to the assailing as the defending 
force. The attacks in column of Napo- 
leon wore frequently crowned with the 
most signal sucoess against the Aus- 
trians and Prussians ; but they seldom 
prevailed against the steady valour of 
the Russians, and never against tlie 
murderous fire of the English infantry. 

97. The French army,^cu8iblc of the 
magnitude of their loss, passed a mel- 
ancholy night after tiie battle. The 
marshals Wire divided^ as to the pru- 
dence of a farther advance. The heroic 
Ney himself strenuously recommended 
a retreat. SueUwas the enormous ac- 
cum Illation of the wounded, that they 
far exceeded all the resources of the 
French surgeofts, and they lay for days 
together neglected on the field. The 
little bread which remained was soon 
exhausted, and the wounded were com- 
pelled to live on hortte- flesh. Even 
straw was wanting in the convent of Ko- 
lotskoi and the neighbouring visages, 
which were converted into temporary 
hospitals, and the miserable wrctoJies 
lay on the floor without either beddiilg 
or covering. During the night tho Cos- 
sacks made an irrupt^n into the lines, 
and the Imperial Guard were obliged 
to stand to their arms : a humiliating 
circumstance after what was helAout 
as a decisive victory.* Oif tho follow- 
ing day the Eipperor visited tho fielci ; 
but tho soldiers were too much de- 
pressed to receive him with their wont- 
ed enthusiasm. Grouped in smalk bo- 
dies round their eagles, stained with 

• A sufficiently annoying incident." says 
Segur, “for the evening of a victory-’—Se- 
oua, i. 421. 
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blood, and scorched with powder, their 
shouts of triumph were feebly heard 
amidst tho cries of tho wounded. The 
field of battle, over its whole extent, 
was strewed with dead bodies, broken 
guns, casques, cuirasses, and helmets, 
among which the wounded raised their 
heads to implore relief. Bleeding horses, 
ma(Jdencd by pain, were occasionally 
seen moving in this scene of woe. A 
hoarse dull sound, like the roar of a 
distant cataract, alone was hoard over 
the dismal expanse, from tho groans of 
'the wounded or their cries for water. 
Great numbers of these had crept into 
the ravino.s, to sock shelter from tho 
storm of shot, or the severity of tho 
tempest which succeeded it ; their last 
'breath uttered the names o'f their coun- 
try, their mother, or their offspring.f 

98. The Russians retired, the day after 
tho battle, on the great road to Moscow. 
Thft magnitude of their loss rendered 
rit too hasiiardotiB to risk the remainder 
of tho army in a general action with 
the French, who had been cousiflcrably 
i*cinforced sincB the battle. They re- 
treated only four miles, and in such or- 
der that no pursuit was attempted. No 
signs of confusion appeared on their 
track; neither chariots, cannon, nor 
prisoners, attested the retreat of a 
broken army. A severe engagement 
in front of Mojaisk with the rear-guard 
terminated, without any decisive ad- 
vantage, in tho loss of two thousand 
men to each side, and pufficieutly 
taught the French that neither the 
courage nor discipline of their oppo- 
nents had suffered any abatement. The 
good countenance preserved by this 
gallant rear-guard on this occasion was 
of essential service to the Russian army; 
it enabled Kutiisoff to retain Mojaisk 
till not only his whole artillery and 

t “ Beside his'lord slain lay the noble steed; 

There friend with Irion J lay kill’d, like lovers 

• true ; 

There foo with foo| the live under the dead, 

The victor under him whom late he slew. 

A hoarse imperfect sound did each where 
spread, 

Wlionco neither silence, nor plain outcries 
Hew ; 

There fury roars, ire throats, and woo ooin- 
plams, 

Ono wcop8,auother cries, ho sighs forpaiiis.’* 
Tasso, Ger. lib., xx. 
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chariots, but almost all th^ wounded 
were removed, beforo the town was 
evacuated on the following morning at 
teuif^’cloclc. With such skill was the 
subsequent retreat conducted, that 
when the French arrived at tho seyja- 
ration of the roads of Moscow and K«- 
luuga, they were for some time uncer- 
tain, as fit Witepsk, which oS. the^two 
the retreating _^rmy had followed. 

OJ). No further engagement of conse- 
quence took place. Napoleon, on the' 
same day on which it was abandoned 
by the Russians, entered Mojaisk, and 
cstabUshe<l his headquarters in that 
town, whilo his Guard bivouacked 
roinid it, and tho other corps of tho 
army shiwly followed tho enemy to- 
wards the capital. The retreat was 
conductc:d in eo leisurely a manner, 
and tho pursuit was so slack, that the 
army was considerably re-established 
in its equipments and organisation** af- 
ter tho desperate shock it had received,* 
before it approached Moscow ; and on 
the 13Ui a jxisition was taken up half 
a league in advance of fkit city, where 
fieldworks had been commenced. 
Though Kutusoff at this period num- 
bered only fifty thousand regular sol- 
diers, with twenty thousand militia 
and Cossacks, round his banners, yet 
they -were animated with the best spi- 
rit, and unanimous in the desire to fight 
another battle for the defence of the 
capital. A council of war was held to 
deliberate on the question whether 
they should adopt this bold resolution. 
Some were of opinion that tho position 
they occupied was not tenable, and that 
they should retire to a "central point 
between the northern and southern 
provinces ; Benningsen and Doctoroff 
were clear for fighting where they stood, 
os they mainhiincd the army still mus- 
tered ninety thousand men, and the loss 
of Moscow would spread consternation 
through the empire. * 

100. Kutusoff and Barclay supported 
tho proposal for a retreat, assigning os 
a reason that it was indispensable to 
preserve the army entire, and draw 
near to the expected reinforcements ; 
and that the abandonment of the me- 
tropolis “ would lead the enemy into a 
BnarCt where his destruction woidd he 


inevitable'* ''Nothwithstanding,” said 
Kutusoff, ** the valour which my army 
displayed at Borodino, I was obliged, 
as you know, to yield to numbers, and 
commence my retreat. Since that 
time the enemy has received numerous 
reinforcements, and at present I have 
fewer chances of success than I had 
then ; our dangers are increased by the 
proximity of Moscow, where I should 
lose half my array if it W'as necessary 
after a reverse to traverse the capital. 
On ihe other hand, if we retire with- 
out combating, we must abandon it : a 
cruel sacrifice, it ^ true, but ntfb pne 
which draws after»it the destruction of 
tho empire. On tlie contrary, tho ene- 
my, far removed from his resources, 
possessing as his ouly communication 
the road from Smolcnsko to Moscow ; 
on the eve of experiencing reverses on 
the Owina, by the arrival of the armies 
of Moldavia ai^d h’inland, will find him- 
self in the most critical situation. The 
army is in a bad position, and is inferior 
ill numbers to tbe enemy; supli were the 
losses whicli it sustained ai Borodino, 
that entire brigades arc now commanded 
by field-officers, and regiments by cap- 
tains ; hence the saurje precision in its 
movements is not perhaps to bo expect- 
ed as heretofore, Everytjjiing, therefore, 
conspires to prove that we should bo 
beat if we fought a battle. The safety 
of the countiy depends on the preser- 
vation of the army : a victory would 
not* rid us of tlfc enemy, while a disas- 
ter BO near Moscow would occasion its 
entiA destruction.” These words de- 
termined tho assembly, and orders 
were immediately given for tho troops 

retire in the direction of Kolomna. 
On the morning of tho 1 4th, the army 
continued its rctjreat, and in silent grief 
defiled through the streets of the sacred 
city. 

IQl.* Notwithstanding those plau- 
sible, and indeed invincible reasons for 
a retreat, according to *ihe information 
which the Russian generals possessed, 
nothing is more certain than that, if they 
had been aware of the real state of the 
French army, they would have stood 
firm, and that Napoleon, if he had haz- 
arded a battle, would have been defeat- 
ed, or driven, if he had declined it, to a 
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dissastrouB retreat. Unknown to them, discover in the earth. Medicines for 
the French Emperor had advanced so the sick, bandages and beds for the 
inconsiderately, and with so little pre- wounded, weao nowhere to be found, 
vioue preparation, from Smolonsko,that So universal was the distress, ^t?iat 
he was literally destitute of the means General Mathieu Dumas, who held the 
of fighting another battle. The bold high .situation of adjutant-general to 
front assumed by Murat and the ad- the army, has declared that ho regard- 
vanced guard alone concealed the real ed the burning of Moscow as an advari- 
weakness of the grand army, and above tag^ froa. the belief that it Aust force 
all its scanty supply of ammunition, the Emperor to an immediate retreat. 
All his care for the supjdy of the army Had the Russians been aware of these 
had been confined to jiroviding for his disastrous circumstances, they would 
base at Sm«jlonsko ; from that point doubtless have held firm at Moscow, 
he had plunged into the heart of Rua-’ and Napoleon would have been driven 
sia, With no magaziifes and little pro- to retire, even in ^sight of the jirize 
visions, except what the soldiers could which he so eagerly coveted. But 
collect on their line of march, already they could not conceive that so experi- 
wasted by the systematic devastation enced a commander would have pro- 
of the retreating»ienemy. At Wiazma, ’ cipitated himself three hundred miles 
little more than a third of the way, into an enemy’s country, without ma- 
the want of everything had hegun to gazines or provisions, and with ammu- 
be experienced : and from that time, nition only for a siriglq battle. There- 
as they advanced onwards towards fort? they abandoned the capital ; and 
Moscow, the necessities* of the troops »to this ignorance of the real state of the 
had gone on continually .increasing. French army, and conseejuont resolution 
The hous^, to the di%tanc(f of several to give up their metropolis, the totjil 
miles on bath sides of />he groat road, overthrow of* Napoleon which ensued, 
W'ere invariably burned, either by ac- is beyond all question to be ascribed, 
cident or design, when the leading col- 103. Nothing could exceed the con- 
umns passed thmugh ; and those which stcraationof the inhabitants of Moscow 
followed found the country a perfect at finding themselves thus abandonetl 
desert. In the mins of the dwellings, by their defenders. They had i)re- 
men, horses, and baggage-waggons were viously been led to believe, from the 
indiscriminatelyhuddled together after reports published by the Russian gov- 
tlie manner of barbarians. The am- emment, that the French had been 
munition of the army was adequate defeated at Borodino, or at till events 
on^y for a sitiglo battre ; and that of that their entry into Moscow was out of 
Borodino, where ninety-one thousand the question. No preparations, there- 
cannon-shot had been discharge^', had fore, for leaving the city had been 
reduced the reserve stores so low, tjiat made by the inhabitants, though ar- 
there did not remain enough for a se- rangements to that eifect had been 
cond general engagement. ^ commenced by tlie governor. Count 

102. A large convoy, it is tme, had, Rostopchin, w^hosename has acquired 
on the 7th September, passed Smolen- an immortal celebrity from the aw- 
sko; but it could not reach the army for ful catastrophe which soon followed, 
a fortnight to come : and it was utterly Speedily, howfever, the inhabitants left 
impracticable for the trooj)S tb lyain- the city; in that extremity they revert- 
tain themselves in front of Mo^aiwe ed at once to the nomadic life of their 
till that supply amved. The little ancestors. In a few days, nearly three 
bread and flour which the soldiers hundred thousand had departed. The 
brought with them from Smolensko troops entered the gates with dejected 
had been long ago exhausted ; the iliills looks, shedding tears of despair ; the 
were all destroyed, and the grain re- streets, almost deserted by their inhabi- 
moved : the soldiers subsisted on no- tants, mournfully re-echoed the sound 
thing but horse-flesh, and the few po- of their tread ; it seemed as if Russia 
tatoes or vegetables which they coidd was attending the obsequies of her 
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metropolis. Nothwithstanding the 
confusion of the people, however, 
march of tho soldiers wuf| conducted in 
ndPiii ruble order; and tho army, aban- 
doning the cradle of the empire, i>rc- 
pared in silence to avenge its fall, 

104. At eleven o’clock on the I4th„ 
the advanced guard of the French 
army, from an eminence on»the road, 
descried the lung-wishcd-for minrfrets 
of Moscow, ^he domes of above two 
liundred cliuroheK, and tlio massy sum- 
mits of a thousand indaees, glittered in 
the rays of the sun : the form of the 
cui>ola8 gave an Oriental (diaracter to 
tlie scene ; but, Ifigh above all, tlie 
cross indicated the ascendancy of the 
European faith. The scene which pre- 
BciiLcd itself to the eye resembled ra- ' 
thei a iirovincc adorned witli palaces, 
domes, woods, and buildings, than a 
single city. *A boundless accumulation 
of houses, churches, public edifices, 
rivers, jiarks, and gardens, stretched, 
out over swelling eminences and gentle 
vales as far as the eye could reach. 
The mixture of architectural decora- 
tion and pillared scenery, with the 
bright gi’eon of foliage, was peculiarly 
fascinating to European eyes. Every* 
thing announced its Oriental charac- 
ter, but yet without losing the features 
of the West. Asia and Europe meet 
in that extraordinary city. It re- 
sembles Home, not in tho character of 
its edifices or architecture, but in the 
strange variety of styles which are to 
be met with, and which at once be- 
speak the Queen of half the globo. 
Many of its palaces are of wood, col- 
oured green, yellow, or rose, and with 
tho exterior ornamented With sculp- 
ture in the Moorish or Arabesque style. 
Nowhere does luxury and magnificence 
appear in a more imposing form, and 
nowhere are they placed close beside 
poverty in a more humiliating aspect. 
The Kremlin, the ancient palace of 
the Czars of Muscovy, where they de- 
fended themselves alternately against 
the Poles and Tartars, is surrounded 
by a high loopholed wall, -flanked by 
towers, which resemble rather the min- 
arets of a Turkish mosque than the 
summits of a European fortress. But, 
how Oriental soever the diaracter of 


the scene may be, the number and mag- 
nificence of the domes and churches, 
with their gilded cupulas and splen- 
did crosses, tell the bidiolder at every 
step that he is in the midst of the rule 
of the Christian faith.* 

105. Stmek by the magnificence of 
the spectacle, the leading squjidioiis 
halted, and exclaimed, “Moscow! Mos- 
cow ! ” and the (try, repeated from rank^ 
to rank, at length reached the Em- 
peror’s Guard. The soldiers, breaking 
their amiy, nished tumultuously for- 
f ward ; and Napoleon, hastening in the 
midsf of them, gazed impaticii«Sly on 
tho splendid sceijc. His first words 
were, “ Behold at last that famous 
city I ” the next, “ It was full time I 
Intoxicated with joy, the army de- 
scended from the heights. The fa- 
tigues and dangers of the campaign 
were forgotten in the triumph of the 
moment ; and eternal glory was antici- 
pated in the dbnquest which they were 
about to complete. Murat, at the head 
of the cavalry,j speedily advanced to 
the gates, and jsoncluded a*truco with 
Milaradowitch lor the evacuation of 
the capital. But tho entry of the 
PVench troops speedily dispelled the 
illusions in which the army had in- 
dulged. Moscow was found to bo de- 
serted. Its long streets and splendid 
palaces resounded only with the clang 
of the hoofs of the invaders* horses. 
Not a sound tvas to be heard in its 
vast circumfertnee : the dwellings of 
flirec hundred thousand persons seem- 
ed a^ilent as the wdlderaess. Napo- 
leon in, vain waited till evening for' a 
deputation from the magistrates ortho 
(^ief nobility. Not a human being 
came forward to deprecate his hostility ; 
and the mournfi^ truth could at length 
be no longer concealed, that Moscow, 
as if struck by enchantment, was be- 
reft, oP its inhabitants. Wearied of 
fruitless delay, tho Emperor at length 
advanced to the city, s^id entered tho 

* Tho most graphic description of the in- 
terior of Moscow in tho English language, is 
froxti the pen of the Marchioness of London- 
derry, tho brilliancy of which induces a feel- 
ing of regret that tho noble authoress should 
not have recorded her observations in a more 
durable form than in tho pages of an ephe- 
moi^ periodical. 
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ancient palace of the Czars amidst no 
other concourse than that of his own 
soldiers. 

106. The Russians, however, in aban- 
doning their capital, had resolved upon 
a sacrifice greater than the patriotism 
of the world had yet exhibited. The 
governor, Count Rostopchin, had al- 
ready set the example of devotion by 
preparing the means of destruction for 
Ills country palace, which he had set 
lire to by applying the torch with his 
own hands to his nuptial bed ; and to 
the gates of the palace ho had affixed 

wrjjjiiig with the Jf olio wing imicrip- 
tipn “During eight j’^ears 1 have em- 
bellished this country house, and lived 
happily in it, in the bosom of my fam- 
ily. The inhabi^fints of this estate, to 
the number of seven thousand, quit it 
at your approach, in order that it may 
not be sullied byyour presence. French- 
men I at Moscow I have abandoned to 
you my two houses, with their furni- 
ture, w'orth half a million of rubles; 
here you will find nothing but ashes.”* 
The noblei!| in a publfc assembly, de- 
termined to imitate the^xamplo of the 
Numantiaus, and destroy the city they 
could no longer defend. The authori- 
ties, when they retired, carried with 
them the fire-engines, and everything 
capable of anxsting a conflagration; 
and combustibles were disposed in the 
principal edifices to favour the progress 
of the flames. The y)rrsons intrusted 
with the duty of setttng fire to the 
city,«only awaited the retreat of theiiF 
countrymen to commence the work of 
destru'etion. Rostopchin was the au- 
thor of this sublime effort of patriotic 
devotion; but it involved a response 
bility greater than either government 
or any individual could support, and 
he was afterwards dfsgraced for the 
heroic deed. 

107. The sight of the grotesque 
towers and venemble walls of xhd 
Kramlin first revived the EmperoFs im- 
agination, and ]%kindled those dreams 
of Oriental conquest, which from his 
earliest years had floated in his mind. 
His followers, dispersed over the vast 

* The author reecivod this anecdote in 1314 
from the lips of Oount Rostopohin's son, at 
Paris.— See also CitAUBBAV, ii. 271. FiemJast 


extent of the city, gazed with astonish- 
ment on the 8uin{)tuouB palaces of the 
nobles and the gilded domes of the 
churches. The mixture of archi^tec- 
tunil decoration and shady foliage, of 
Gothic magnificence and Eastern lux- 
ury, excited the admiration of the 
French soldiers, more susceptible than 
any other^people of imiiressions of that 
dosAiiition, Evening came on : with 
increasing wonder the 'French troops 
traversed the central parts of the mfs- 
tropolis, recently so crowded with pas- 
sengers ; but not a living creature was 
to be seen to explain the universal de- 
solation. It Bcemefi like a city of the 
dead. Night approached ; an uncloud- 
ed moon illuminated those beautiful 
►palaces — those vast hotels — those de- 
serted streets: all was still — the si- 
lence of the tomb. The officers broke 
open the doors of some of ^he principal 
mansions in search of sleeping quarters, 
yhey found everything in perfect or- 
der; the bedrooms were fully furnished 
as if guests were expected ; the draw- 
ing-rooms the marks of having 
been recently inhabited ; even the 
work of the ladies was on tlie tables, 
the keys in the wardrobes ; but not an 
inmate was to bo seen. By degrees a 
few of the lowest class of slaves emerg- 
ed, pale and trembling, from the cellars, 
showed the way to the sleeping apart- 
ments, and laid open everything which 
these sumptuous mansions contained; 
but the only account they could give 
was that the whole inhabitants had 
fled, and that they alone were left in 
the deserted city. 

108. But the terrible catastrophe 
soon commenced. On the night of the 
13th a fire broke out in the Bourse, be- 
hind the Bazaar, which soon consumed 
that noble edifice, and spread to a con- 
siderable part of the crowded streets 
in the vicinity. This, however, was 
but the prelude to more extended cala- 
milies. ^ At midnight on the 15th a 
blight light was seen to illuminate the 
northern and western parts of the city; 
and the sentinels on watch at' the 
Kremlin soon discerneii Hie splendid 
edifices in that quarter to be in flames. 
The wind changed repeatedly during 
the night; but, to whatever quarter it 
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veered, the conflagration extended it- 
self : fresh fires were every instant seen 
breaking out in all directions ; and 
Moscow soon exhibited the spectacle 
of a sea of flame agitated by the wind. 
The soldiers, drowned in sleep, or over- 
come by "intoxication, were incapably 
of arresting its progress ; and the burn- 
ing fragments, floating through the hot 
air, began to fall on the roofs and ccAirts 
of the Kremlia. The fury of an au- 
turnual tempest added to the honxirs 
of the scone : it seemed as if the wrath 
of Heaven had combined with the ven- 
geance of man to consume the invad- 
ers in the city they*had conquered. 

109. Hut it was chiefly during the 
night of the 18th and 10th that the 
conflagration attained its greatest vio- 
lence. At that time the whole city was 
wrajiped in flames; and volumes of fire 
of vai’ious colours ascended to the hea- 
vens in many places, diflusing a pn^li- 
gious light on all sides, and attended, 
by an intolerable heat. Those balloons 
of flame were acoomimnied in their as- 
cent by a frightful hiss^ig noise and 
loud exiflosions, tho effect of the Viist 
sttjres of oil, tar, resin, spirits, and other 
combustible materials, with which the 
greater part of the shops were filled. 
Large pieces of painted canvass, unroll- 
ed from tho outside of the buildings 
by the viedence of the heat, floated on 
fire in the atmosphere, and sent down 
on all siileM a flaming shower, which 
spread the conflagration in quarters 
even tho most removed from those 
where it originally commenced. The 
wind, naturally high, was raised, by 
the sudden rarefaction of the air pro- 
duced by the heat, to a perfect hur- 
ricane. The howling of the tempest 
drowned even the roar of the confla- 
gration ; the whole heavens were filled 
with the whirl of the volumes of smoke 
and flamo, which rose on all sides, and 
made midnight as bright as day ;* while 
even the bravest hearts, subdued By 
the sublimity of tho scene, and the 
feeling of human impotence in the 

* “ At tho distance of three quartors of a 
Icaguo fi'Yim Moscow, I could, at midnight, 
road tho despatches which the major-goncml 
of tho army addressed tu me."— -Dumas, Son- 
wnirt, iii. 450. 
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midst of, such elemental strife, sank 
and trembled in silence. 

110. Tho return of day did not di- 
minish the terrors of tho conflagration. 
An immense crowd of hitherto unseen 
people, who had taken refuge in tho 
cellars or vaults of the buildings, issued 
forth as tho flames reached their dwell- 
ings: the streoLs were speedily filled 
wilh multitudes flying in every direc- 
tion with the most precious articles of 
their furniture ; while the French ar- 
my, whose discipline this fatal event 
.had 'entirely dissolved, assembled in 
drunken crowds, ajid loaded them ^lv(3s 
with the spoils of, the city. Never in 
modtum times had such a scene been 
witnessed. Tho men were loaded with 
packages, charged witji their most pre- 
cious eflecta, which often took fire as 
they wore carried along, and which they 
were obliged to throw down to save 
themselves. The women had often two 
or three childl’an on their backs, and 
us many led by tho hand, which, with 
tremblingsteps pi teouscries, sought 

their devious way througli,*tho laby- 
rinth of flame. 'Many old men, unable 
to walk, were drawn on hurdles or 
wheelbarrows by thoj^ children and 
grandchildren, while their burnt beards 
and smoking gariAeiits showed with 
what ditficulty they hac? been rescued 
from the flames. Often the French 
soldiers, tormented by hunger and 
thirst, and loosened from all discipline 
by the horrors wliich surrounded them, 
riot contented with the booty in iho 
Btreete, rushed headlong into the burn- 
ing edifices, to ransack their cellars for 
thd stores of wine and spirits which 
tl>ey contained, and beneath the ruins 
great numbers perished miserably, the 
victims of intemperance and the sur- 
rounding fire. Meanwhile tho flames, 
fanned by tho tempestuous gale, ad- 
vanced with frightful rapidity, devour- 
ing dlike in >their course the palaces of 
the great, the temples of religion, and 
the cottages of the poor. For thirty- 
six hours the conflagration continued 
at its height, and during that time 
above nine-tenths of the city was de- 
stroyed. The remainder, abandoned 
to pillage and deserted by its inhabi- 
tants, ofiered no resources for the army. 
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Moscow had been conquered ; but the 
victors had gained ouly a heap of 
ruins* 

IJl. The Emperor long clung to the 
Kremlin, in the liopc that the cessa- 
tion of 'the fire would enable him to 
retain his conquest. But at length, 
on the l^th, the conilugration had 
spread in every direction : the horizon 
seemed a vast ocean of ilnine, and the 
cry arose that the Kremlin itself was 
on fire. He gave vent to his rage by 
commanding the massacre of the un- 
fortunate men who had been intrifsted 
withdho duty of conrmencing thb con- 
flagration, and, yiehliiig to the solici- 
tations of his follow^ers, abandoned the 
Kremlin. The wind and the rush of 
the flames was so*violeut, that Berthier 
was almost swept away by their fury ; 
but the Emj)cror and his ft)llowers 
arrived in safety before night at thp 
country palace of Petrowsky. General 
Mathieu Dumas and Ooftnt Daru, who 
were among the last that left tljp 
Kremlin, could scarcely bear the in- 
tense heatVos they rode along the quay 
to follow the Emperor; and, on IjCav- 
ing it, their horses were with difficulty 
brought to pass^betweeu two burning 
houses at the entrance of the street, 
which formed the solo issue that re- 
mained to th%m. Arrived at length 
at Petrovrsky, they had leisure to con- 
template the awful spectacle which 
■was presented by the conflagration. 
Early on the followin^morning, Napo- 
leoS cast a mel'incholy look to thf: 
burning city, which now filled hi^f the 
heavens with its flames, and exclaimed, 

* Itis ft most extraordinary fact, that, more 
than four hundred years beibre, Moscow hfJ 
undergouo a similar destruction by fire ft om 
the ruthless hands cf the victorious Tartars 
— * ‘ What words,” says thfc Bussiau h istoiian , 
'*cau adequately pamt the deplorable state 
to which M<*scow was then reduced ? That 
l)opuloiis capital, resplondent with riches and 
numbers, was annihilated in ^ binglo 
thei*e remain only smoking ruins ; idles cov- 
ered with ashes |tnd drenched with blood : 
you see nothing but corpses and churches 
aacked or half devoured by the flames. The 
awful silence of death is ijiterrupted only by 
the pitiable lamentations of wretches co^red 
with wounds, a prey to all the agonies of pro- 
longed torture."— Singular destiny of a capi- 
tal to have been twice the -victim of such a 
catastvophe I— Kahamsin, IlUtoire Russie, 


[chat. Lxxn. 

after a long silence — This sad event 
is the presage of a long train of dis- 
asters I” , 

112. Imagination cannot coiu'jiive 
the horrors into which the rcnfiiaut 
of the people, who could not abandon 
Uieir homes, were plunged by this un- 
paralleled sacrifice. Bereft of every- 
thing, th^y wandered amidst the ruins, 
eag5i‘ly searching for a parent or an 
infant amidst the smokVng lieafis ; and 
from the scene of devfistation, the 
WTecks of former magnificence were 
•Kinsackcd alike by the licentious sol- 
diery and the suffering multitude. 
The city, abandoiftd to pillage, ivas 
speedily filled with marauders; and, 
in addition to the whole French army, 

' numbei’s flocked in from the cfiuntry 
to share in the general license. Funii- 
tnre of the most precious description, 
splendid jewellery, Iiulian,and Tftrkish 
£>tu/ls, stores of wine and brand)^, gold 
,and silver plate, rich furs, gorgeous 
trappings of silk and satin, were spread 
about in promiscuous confusion, and 
became the'pKjy of the least intoxi- 
cated among the multitude. A fright- 
ful tumult succeeded to the stillness 
which had reigned in the city when 
the troops first entered it. The cries 
of the pillaged inhabitants, the coarse 
imijrecations of the soldici’s, were min- 
gled with the lamentations of those 
who had lost their parents, their chil- 
dren, their all, in the conflagration. 
Pillage became universal in those days 
of unrestrained license : the same place 
often beheld the generaFs uniform and 
the soldier’s humble garments in search 
of plunder. The ground, in the parts 
which had been consumed, was covered 
with a motley group of soldiers, pea- 
sants, and maraudera of all countries 
and aspects, who sought in the smok- 
ing ruins the remains of the precious 
articles which they formerly contained. 
The church of St Michael, which cover- 
ea the tombs of the Emperors of Russia, 
did not escape their sacrilegious vio- 
lence ; but no treasures were found to 
reward the cupidity of the depreda- 
tors. ^ The shouts of the marauders 
were interrupted by the shrieks of tifie 
victims of miltary license, and occa- 
sionally drowned in the roar of the 
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coiiflngratlon; while not the least ex- 
traordinary part of the clamour arose 
from the howling of tli^ dogs, which, 
'being chained to the gates of the pal- 
iicf'rt, were consumed in the flames with 
which tlicy v/ero siUTounded. 

113. While theee terrible ecciie^s 
w'cre passing in the metropolis, the 
Uussian army retired on th^ road to 
JColoinna, aiul alter falling back *t wo 
iii!ii*chcs in thflt direction, wheeled to 
the riglit, an<l by a semicircular march 
regained the route to Kalonga, in the 
ncighhourhoo<l of the Smolcnsko road. * 
Jly this masterly movement, Kntiisoll’ 
at once drew' neaf to his reinforce- 
meiita, covci’ed the richest provinces 
ot llie empire, Fecurc'd the sujiplies of 
tlio army, and threatened the commu-' 
nications of the enemy. The city of 
Kalouga, stored with ample magazines, 
served us th*,* b.isc of tlie future oi»era- 
tiuns of the army. The camp at Twii- 
ti no, w’herc ho took post, was speedily, 
filled with provisions; and the multi- 
tude of recruits who daily arrived from 
the southern jn-ovincoSj restored the 
spirits of the s£)ldiers. Placed on the 
old ceiitr.il route between Moscow and 
Kalonga, this position enabled the 
Russians to defend all the avenues to 
that important city, and also to Toula; 
and, at the same time, to reap the 
benefit of all the suiiplies which these 
jn’ovinces, by far the richest in grain 
ill the whole empire, aflbrded. The 
event soon showed of what conse- 
(] lienee the admirable selection of this 
station was to the future success of 
the campaign. 

114. In making this march, the 
troops were filled with the most melan- 
choly feelings. The fugitives from the 


metropolis had already spread the in- 
telligence of the lire; ami the lurid 
light wdiich filled one half of the hea- 
vens attested too plainly the truth 
of their tale. The roar of the flames 
and the fury of the tempest, occasioned 
by the extraordinary heat of so large 
a portion of the atmosphere, was heard 
even at so great a distance; and as the 
trooi?s marched at night, their steps 
were guided by the glare of the con- 
flagration. Only 0110 feeling pervad- 
ed every breast, that of profound aiul 
ineffaceable indignation ; one only pas- 
sion tiiiimated c^’cry bc)B(un, t’.vit of 
stern and collected vengeance. The 
burning of the holy city had effaced 
all lighter feelings, and impressed .a 
religious solemnity on that memorable 
march. Words there were none s])okeu 
in the vast array ; the hearts of all \vi iv 
too big for utti ranee; the tn'ad of iJse 
men alone was heard from the ivniks; 
but the silefft tears which trickled 
dowm the cheek, and the glance of fire 
w’hich w'as turm^ towai-ds the heavens, 
bespoke the djep determination that 
was felt. Silent and mournful they cou- 
ttinned their way, interrupted only by 
the burning fragment ^ which occasion- 
ally fell among their ranks, and for a 
moment illuminated the stern visages 
of the soldiers. They left behind them 
their palaces and their temples ; monu- 
ments of art and miracles of luxury ; 
the remains of ages w'hich had passed 
aw’ay, and of tUbsc w'hich w^ere yet un- 
finished ; the tombs of their ancestors 
and tjie cradles of their descendants. 

I Nothing remained of Moscow but tho 
remembrance of the city and the reso- 
1 jtion to avenge it.* 

* Karaiuaio. 
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RETREAT FROM MOSCOW. 

1. TriE stream of lasting cont^^uest of civiliHation, at once provoke hostili- 
in every age has flowed from the north ' ^ties and disarm resistance; wdiile the 
to th* south. The superiority of*arm8, augmented numbers of turbulent bar- 
er the power of knowledge, have some- bariain both reqiAre expansion and 
times given the civilisation of refined, compel obedience. Tho stream of con- 
a temporary advantage over the coiir- quest overwhelms for a time the monu- 
ago of barbarous states; but all the ments of civilisation, and buries the 
great settlements of mankind have labours of useful industry; but the 
come from the northern regions. The victors insensibly acquire knowledge 
fanaticism of Arabia, the legions of from tho vanquished, and* yield to the 
Rome, for a time subdued the fairest superiority of more advanced civilisa- 
regioiis of the globe; iTiit the dynas- iion; while the conquered provinces 
ties they established did not attain are regenerated by the infusion of bar- 
lasting endurance. TJo empire of the barian valour, and regain, amidst the 
Cali])hs haally survived tho immediate hardships of the virtue they had 
descendants of Omar; the crescent of lost by its refinements. Ages elapse 
■M<ihomet wavered till it was steadied during the mighty change, and genera- 
by the conquests of Turkestan; tbe tions seem doomed to misfortunes dur- 
discipline of Rome more easily con- irig the winter of existence; but tho 
quered the whole of Asia than it did a laws of nature are incessantly operat- 
few semi-barb.trous tribes in tbe north iug, and preparing in silence the spring 
of Germany ; and all the courage of the of tho world. 

legions could not subdv\e the nations 3. The era of Napoleon was not des- 
beyond the frontier <j£ the Danube, or tiued to form an exception to this 
pre^’^ent the provinces^of their domin- general tendency. The enthusiasm 
ion from at lengtl; becoming the pru^ which the French Revolution had oc- 
of an uncivilised but indoiqjiable caaioued, tho talent it had developed, 
northern enemy. ^ the military abilities of its chief, had 

2. It is by the continued operation rolled tho tido of concpiest backward 
of this military superiority of tke to its source, and pushed far beyond 
north over the south, that tlie purity tho utmost limits of the Roman om- 
of the moral atmosphere is preserved, pire the dominion of southern civilisa- 
aud the progress of wealth rendered tion. But the concurrence of these 
consistent with the preservation of vir- extraordinary events could not per- 
tue and energy of mankind. The south maneutly alter the destinies of man- 
ia the seat of the riches wlfich corrupt, kpid. The flumes of Moscow were tho 
but the north is the abode of tho funeral pile of the French empire ; 
energy which regenerates mankind, from its ashes arose a spirit which 
Civilisation, it is true, induces opu- could never be subdued. From that 
lence, and opulence gives birth to“cor period commenced a succession of dis- 
ruption : but courage as certainly ao- asters which brought back the tide of 
companies poverty, and valour in the conquest to the shores of the Rhine, 
end insures conquest. The accumu-jaiid re-established the wont^ ascen- 
iuted wealth and decaying hardihood i dancy of tho northern over the south- 
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regions. But the second invasion 
OT the northern nations was not stain- 
ed by the barbarities , which marked 
thp first; the irruption of Alexander 
wa^ very diffc-rent from that of Attila. 
Other coiiquoroi's have preceded him 
in tlie i)ath of military glory; other 
iijitions have bowed beneath the yoke 
of foreign dominion; and other ages 
have seen the energies of maAkind 
wither beforJ the march of victorious 
power. It has been reserved to our 
age alone to witness, it has been the 
high j)rerogative of Russia alone t^ 
exhibit, a more animating spectacle. 
To show u.s powc^ ap[»lied only to the 
purposes of beneficoiiC(‘, victt»ry made 
the means of moral renovation, con- 
quest become the instrument of pol> 
fcical resurrection. Aft(‘r resi.'jtiug the 
mightiest armament which the power 
of man Inyl ever assembled against 
the lilierties of mankind, we havoKseeu 
her triumphant arms issue vicborioi^ 
from their desolated country, givo 
liberty to tlniso who liad been com- 
j>elled to attem])t her eybjugation, and 
avenge the ashes of h'or own capital 
by sparing the cities of her prostmte 
euomy. Before tlie inarch of her vic- 
torious power, we have seen the ener- 
gies of the world revive ; we have sc(‘U 
lier triumphant voice awaken every 
fallen people to nobler duties, and re- 
call the reincnibrance of their pris- 
tine glory ; wo have seou her banners 
waving over the infant armies of every 
renovated nation, and the track of her 
cliariot wheels followed, not by the 
siglw of a captive, but by the blessings 
of a liberated world. 

4. In this moral renovtition of na- 
tift’e all ranks have been coiui>elled to 
participate. The high and the low, 
the rich and the poor, have been alike 
found at the post of honour. The 
higher orders, by whoso vices these 
revolutions were occasioned, or by 
whose weakness an inlot was opwied 
for these disasters, have been purified 
by the misfortunes themselves ; and 
ill the school of adversity they have 
been trained to nobler employments, 
and called to the exercise of more ani- 
mating duties. The lower ranks, by 
whose cupidity and ambition the crimes 


which disgraced the struggle were oc- 
casioned, have learned w’isdom and 
gained experience in its course; and 
the misfortunes of governments iiave 
given them a weight and an import- 
ance unknown in the former ages of 
the world. Even the sovereigns of 
Europe have felt the inlluenco of the 
same causes : they have been driven 
from the abodes of ease and afiluenee, 
to join in the soldier’s duties, and par- 
take of the soldier’s glory : they have 
been compelled to justify the emi- 
nence of their rank by the display of 
all thequalities which it is cqpoblod. 
All that is great^and all that is noble 
in Europe have boon assembled in one 
memorable field: the prayers of em- 
perors have ascen(j[ed to heaven' for 
the success of the soldier’s arm; and 
the mooting of the sovereigns within 
the w'alls of Lei}>sic has realised all 
the magnificence of J^astern imagina- 
tion, and alb*tho visions of chivalrous 
glory. 

5. But the dawn of the day which 
was fr.night Wtth these mighty events, 
and destined'^o set amidst this blaze , 
of gloiy, was dark and gloomy to Rus- 
sia. The necessity of abandoning the 
meiropolis, the rwiu of the ancient 
capital, spread dismay through the om- 
pire. On t,hc 16th ScplJeiuber, Kiitusoff 
announced the melancholy event, add- 
ing, as the only matter for consolation, 

“ that the city was bertdt of the popu- 
lation who constituted its strength ; 
that the ])co])le are the soul of tfite em- 
piry ; and that, where they arc, there 
is jitoscow and the enn)iro of Rus- 
rfla.” The Emperor displayed in these 
Inlying circumstances a heroism worthy 
of ancient Rom(‘.. On the morning on 
which the intelligence of the Viattle of 
Borodino reachljd St Petersburg, he sent 
for the English ambassador, Lord Cath- 
cart, Without attempting to disguise 
•that the^t had been overpowered in 
that bloody fight, and that the sacri- 
fice of Moscow w'ou?d be the conse- 
quence, he desired him to inform his 
gewernment, that not for one nor 
twenty such calamities would he aban- 
don the contest in which he was en- 
gaged ; and that, rather than submit, 
he would abiuidon Eui-ope, and retire 
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altogether to the originsAl Boats of his 
ancestors* iii the Asisitic wilds. He 
expressed the same deterrniii.dinTi in 
his letters to Kutiisoir, adding his dis- 
satisfaction that tlje scinldance even 
of a negotiation with General Lanri- 
ston had been kept up. — “All niy 
instructions to you,” said he, “ all 
iny orders, all rny letters— in a word, 
everything should convince yt>u that 
my resolution is immovable, and that 
no terms w'hatever could induce me 
to terminate the war, or to fail in 
the sacred duty of aveiiging our cefuu- 
try.” -L. . 

(). Kor did the public conduct of 
the Kinporor fall short of these mog- 
naninious declarations. His address 
to the nation, anyouucing the fall of 
Moscow, concluded with these remark- 
able and ])rophetic words : — “ Ijet 
there he no ])Ubillaninioiis depression ; 
let us swear to redouble our courage 
and pt'-rseverance. The «incmy has en- 
tered Mo-scow deserted, as into a tomb, 
without the means cither of ruling or 
subsistence? He invifded Russia at 
the head 0 / three hundred thousand 
men ; half have perished from the 
Bwonl, famine, or desertion ; the other 
half arc shut up m the cajutal, bereft 
of everything. Ho is in the centre of 
Russia, and iiot^a Russian has yielded 
to his power. Meaiiwliile our forces 
increase and surround him. He is in 
the midst of a w arlike people, whose 
armies envelop him every side ; 
Boonf to escape from famine, he wilh 
be comijelled to cut his way thraugh 
our bravo battalions. Shall we, fheii, 
yield,^whcu Europe is in admiration at 
our e.xertionfl 1? Let us show oni selves 
worthy of giving her an example, and 
bless the Hand which has chosen ns to 
be the iirst of nations ^xi the cause of 
freedom. In the present miserable 
state of tlie hunian race, what« glory 
awaits the nation which, after having 
I)atiently endured all the evils of war, 
shall succeed the force of courage 
and virtue, not only in reconquering its 

• 

* Ii-eceivod this striking anecdote from the 
lips of my late venerable friend Earl CHthcort 
buDself 

t Alexakokk to Kutvsoff, * Oot. 1812 ^* 

BIONCW, XI. 


own rights, hut in extending thoble|i- 
ings of freedom to other states ; 
even to those \yho have been madti the 
unwilling instruments of attemptmg 
its subjugation ! May the blessing (»f 
the Almighty enable us to return good 
for evil; by the aid of His succour 
may wc bo enabled to iriumjdi over 
our enemies ; and, in saving ourselves, 
mny^we become the instruments of 
Ills mercy for the sah’fitiou of man- 
kind.” 

7. The preparations of the Rusaiiin 
^overninrnt corresponded to the gran- 
deur of these resolution.^, and tlicir 
firmness was worthj' of the cause in 
which they were engaged. The peace 
with Turkey had rendered disposable 
4he greater part of the Molilavian army : 
while the treaty with Sweden, conclud- 
ed by the Emperor in August at Abo, 
enabled the regular forces.iu Finlaiui 
to l*(j Avithdrawn for the reinforcement 
of the corps of Count Wittgenstein. 
When the main Russian force, thex-e- 
fore, retired before Napoleon, and drew 
tlio war into interior of the ccmii- 
try, two powerful armies were pre- 
paring to intercept his communica- 
tions and cut off his retreat. Tlit* 
corps of Wittgenstein, augmented by 
the greater i>art of the troops »>f Fi i- 
land, under Count Steiuheil, and the 
militia of St Petersburg, to the nume- 
rical force of liftj’^ tliuusand men, re- 
ceived orders to act vigorously against 
St Cyr, and drive him from Polotsk, 
in order to approach the banks of the 
Oiila and the line of retreat of the 
main French army. At the same time 
the army of Moldavia, under Tchicha- 
goff, of an equal force, was directed to 
advance from the southern provindfes, 
to pass the corps of Schwartzenberg, 
and estahlibh itself 011 the line of the 
Beresina, and at the important bridge 
of Borissow. Thus, while Napoleon 
was resting in fancied eecurity among 
the ruins of Moscow, and inmaticiitl}^ 
expecting the submission of nussia, a 
formidable force of a hundred thou- 
sand men was converging towards Po- 
land from the shones of the Baltic and 
the banks of the Danube, to cut cff his 
retreat to western Europe. The em- 
pfre was pierced to its heart; but in- 
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t 'ad of giving up the contest, it was cumstance in this vast combination, 
tending its mighty arms to stifle the tliut the orders which assembled 
iiggresBor.* , these distant masses were issued from 

js. History can furnish no parallel St Petersburg, during the consterna- 
te \he magnitude of these military tion which immediately followed the 
combinations, or the sagacity with fall of Moscow, and wlien Napoleon 
which tliey were conceived. Had sub- confidently calculated on the imnie- 
sequent events not rendered their com- diate submission of the Russian gov- 
jdete execution im practicable, thiw un- ernment. 

questionably would have led lo the 9. It was by the genius of these 
surrender of '\,he whole French arm}*, combinations, however, not any nc- 
From the f<irests of Finland to the gleet of the requisite precautions on 
steppes of the Ukraine, fi*(3ni the con- the other side, that such foimidable 
fines of the frozen to those of the toi> daftgers were ncciimulating round the 
rid zone, multitudes of armed men were Frofich Emperor. In advanvng to 
directed to one cciftre; the da3Ts of their Moscow, that gj’fiat commander had 
march were accurately calculated, and not been unmindful of bis line of com- 
the point of tlit‘ir union previously munications. The corps of Victor, 
iixed. The neighbourhood of thirtj^ thousand rtnuig, had been, 

^ow, and the 22d of October, were as- .agreeably" to the directions already 
signed as the place and time of tlieir given, stationed at Smolensko, with 
junction— *a place iibout to acquire the double view of protecting the rear 
a fatal celebrity in French bi?.tory. of the grand anu}^, and aiding, in case 
Nor is it tbo least inemoiable cir- of need, tbe“*forccs of St Cyr on the 

* The orders to tliis effect, frora AleKaiider l.ind, and eight thousand f)f the militia of 
in person, whii'h siibsfrmcntly rcecj\ 0(1 Ku- Novgorod; mid;^ after having eolloeted all 
tT’.sjqPs apiuobatioii, and whre desjiatehed to lua rciuloioenit-^its, he was directed to coni- 
Tctnuiisoff, Tchichacoff, Wittgenstein, and incnco oficnsivc oj>er.itioii8 on botli sides of 
Stcinhujl, tiro dated September 18, 1812, and the Dwiua, and strne to cxfxl tt.c enemy 
Hie given in Ihmtuuvlm, ii. 241 ; and Ciiam- fiom PoloLsk, and overwlielrn the corps of 
biay, ii. 289. The ]irecjsi<ni with winch the Ondinot, who was to bd diiven off in the di- 
direciions wore given, and the Timrchcs Ciil- rection of Wilnu, so as to scjiarate him from 
ciliated. BO as lo scuiiro tlic grand object o" the Fronch grand arniy. Having acconi- 
conibunng aliniidred thooKand lucnat Minsk, plishcd this ol^ject, WittgifnHtcin was to leave 
li ir.hsow, and the line of the burcHina, from the care of looking after the remaiiiH of Oudi- 
tlic If-tli to the 20th ot October, directly in the iiot’s corps to Count Stoinheil, who was jdaced 
rear of tlio main line of coininunication and farther to the w’est, in the dii'cction of Uiga, 
retreat of the IVcndi army, is woi tliy of uu- and move himself with the utmost rapidity 
qualified admiration : — “ Tchichiigmll'was or- to Doks/alxy, w^ere he was to be by the 22a 
dcrod to be at I’iiisk by the 2d October, and , October, and open up a conmiuiiieatM.s with 
to march thence by Nesvige to Minsk, su as Tcluehagoffat Minsk. lu that situation ho 
to reach tlio latter town by the Kith, and w'asj^o wait thecourseof ulterior events, and 
thonec advance to the line of the Dcrcbma, lueahwhilc do his utmost to secure every iiass 
luid fortify Borissow and all the points sue- which the enemy might retire frojnymo- 
cciiliVile of dclenco on the line of the enemy’s lensko by Witeiisk towards Wilna, Lastly, 
rC^at; so that tl^o army of Napoleon, closely l^bc corps of Count btcmheil, which had been 
loWiwed oil its retreat by rrince Kutuhoff, drawn from Finland, was to ai)pr(»ach Riga, 
should exi>crieiicc at every steji a formidable up(*u winch the governor of that fortress w-as 
resistance. Ho was ni this position to cut to march out With about twenty thousnud 
off all communication, even by courici'S, be- men, and co-operate with him in such a 
tween the French army in the interior and manner as to occupy the wiiolo .ittontiou 
the remainder of Fiiroiie, and await the pro- of Ma*Mlonald, and prevent his scoduig suc- 
gress of cvci^its. Tormusofl' recoivod iiistruc- »<K>urs to fi/. (’yr or Ondinot; and in tlio 
tioiisto commence offensive operations o* the event of these inarehals being Ixaten by 
8th of October against Schwartzciiberg, with Wittgenstein, he was oijlercd to fall upon 
n view to drive ins furce fnun the environs ufo the remains of their forces. Tlieso move- 
Nesvige and Pinsk, and leave the line of the niciits, taken in conjunction with those of 
Beresnia clear for the occupation oUrchicha- the gnuid army in the iicighbmnhood of 
poll’ and Wittgenstein, who were to approach MSscow, and inducing the concentration of 
ii’um tlie north and south at the same time forces from the Hiiniibe to the Gulf of Fin- 
in the same direction. W’ittgonstcin himself land, dii-eetly in the rear of the French 
was to bo reinforced by the 6tli October by army, are the greatest, and perhaps the 
eleven thousand of the militia of St Peters- most skilful militarj^ opemtions recorded 
burg, nine thousand old soldiers from Fm- in the annuls of the w orld. 
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Dwina ; while the corps of Augereau, of the Russian government. But 
amounting to fifty-two thousand men, after day, and week after week, rolled 
was placed in echelon through tlio oh without any answer to his proj)o- 
grand-duchy of Warsaw and the king- sals ; the winter was visibly approa^h- 
dom of Prussia. Schwartzcnberg, at ing, and the anxiety of the troops in 
the head of the Austrians, was more regard to their future destination could 
than a match for Tormasoff; and St not be concealed. Uneasy at the de- 
Cyr, with the cori)S of Oudinot and tlni lay, the anxious and prophetic mind of 
Bavarians, W'as destined to keep in Napoleon J)ogan to revolve what was 
check the army of Wittgenstein. It to b<? done in the event of hostilities 
is remarkable that the penetrating eye being continued. His \irst proposal 
of the French Emperor, so early as the was to burn the remains of Moscow, 
26th of August, and of course prior to march by Tver to St Petersburg, and 
the battle of Borodino, had discerfccd #hcn form a junction with Macdonald, 
the prgitmblo iniportapce of the cibun- w'ho was still in the neighbourhood of 
try between Minsk, .Rinoleiisko, and Riga. But the difFiAilty of advancing 
Witep^k, in the ulterior operations with an army encuinbered with bag- 
which might be expected before the gage and artilhiry on a single ebaussce, 
close of the campivgrl — the very point And traversing morasses and forests 
to which the Russian armies were di- at the commencement of the winter 
rected to converge. He had made, in season, was too obvious to his geue- 
conseqiience, every imaginable effort rals, and speedily led to liis abandon- 
to strengthen his forces in that vital meni of the design. He subsequently 
point of his communicatibns. Victor thought of moving on Novgorod or 
received the comraaiid-in-chicf of the Kalouga, but none of these projects 
forces in Lithuania : was to estab- w'cre seriously entertained. Aware of 

lish his heTidquarterfl at Smolensko; his danger, bu4.*unable to prevent it, 
and powerful reinforcements, espcci- ho remained passive, clinging to the 
ally of Polish and Lithuanian troops, hope of submission on the part of the 
were directed frqpi all quarters to va- Russian cabinet. Instead of taking a 
rioiis points from that city by Boris- decided part of any kiud, he risked 
sow to Minsk. The grc;it objects t)f the existence of his aimy by a con- 
this marshal w^re to be, keeping up tinued residence at the Kremlin, and 
on the one side a communication with allowed the precious hours, which 
Wilna, where a strong garrisem and could never be recalled, to ]»is8 away 
vast magazines were stationed, and on without taking any steps towar^ls 
the other with the army in the securing permanent quarters for the 

intei^or of Russia. * winter. 

10. Napoleon retunied to the K^»m- 11. It is not to bo supposed from 

lin, which had escaped the flames, on this circumstance, however, that Na- 
the 20th September, and anxiously poleou was inseasible to the hazardous 
awaited the impression which the in# nature of his position, or the iiicreas- 
telligence of his success should pro- ing perils of a retreat during a Uussfcn 
duce on the Russian government. To winter. These dangers were fullj^ ap- 
aid the supposed effect, Count Lauris- predated by his discern ing genius; but, 
ton was dt'spatched to the headquar- great os they w^ere, they were over- 
ters of Kutusoff, with authority to balanced in his estimation by the ne- 
propose an armistice; and Murat had* ces^ry consequences of so fatal a 
an interview wit|^ General Benningsen. measure as a general retreat. The il- 
Prince Volkonsky was forwarded witb4 elusion of his invincibility would in- 
the letter of Napoleon to St Peters- stantly be dispelled, and Europe would 
burg; while the French deputatmn resound with the intelligence of his 
were amused by hopes of accommoda- overthrow. “ I am blamed,’* said he, 
tion held out by the Russian generals. “ for not retreating : but those who 
Meanwhile the Emperor lay inactive censure me do not consider that it re- 
nt Moscow, expecting the submission quires a mouth to reorganise the army 
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and evac\iate the hospitals: that, if 
we abandon the wounded, the Cos«> 
sacks will daily triumph over the sidjt 
and the isolated men, * A retreat will 
app'ear a flight : and Europe will re- 
echo with the news. What a fright- 
ful course of perilous wars will date 
from my first retrograde step I 1 
know well tliat Moscow, as a military 
position, is worth nothing ;* but aa a 
political point its preservation is of 
inestimable value. The world regards 
me only as a general, forgetting that I 
am an Emperor. In politics you must^ 
never retrace your steps : if you have 
committed a fauk, you must never 
show that you are conscious of it : 
error, steadUy adhered to, becomes a 
virtue in the eyes of posterity^'* By, 
such specious arguments did this great 
man seek to justify the excessive self- 
love which formed tlie ])rincipal blot 
in his chaiucter, and strive to vindi- 
cate the postponement, the painful ac- 
knowledgment, of defeat. Or rather 
the career of ambition, like that of 
guilt, is interminable, To exist, it 
must never cease to advance; when 
once it pauses iu its course, imme- 
diate ruin ciifiues. 

12. Contrary to the usual course of 
nature in that latitude, the climate, 
during the first weeks of October, con- 
tinued fine, and the sun of autumn 
shed a mild radiance over the scone of 
approaching desolation. The Emperor 
in his bulletins compared it to the wea- 
ther at Fontainebleau in the close of 
September. The Russians, accustomed 
to see the snow begin to fall at that 
period, regarded the fineness of the 
weather as a sign of the Divine favour 
to 'their enemies; little imagining that 
it was lulling them into a fancied se- 
curity on the eve of their destruction. 
Meanwhile the discipline and efficiency 
of the French army were daily declin- 
ing amidst the license which followed 
the pillage of Moscow. All the effbrts 
of their commanders were unable 


bers; but amidst the general misery 
with which they were surrounded, the 
most precious articles wem of no real 
value, and were gladly exchanged for 
a temporary supply of the necessaries 
of life. Miserable horse-flesh was eaten 
by the officers, who were arrayed in the 
finest furs and silks of the East, out of 
golden dishes ; the common men, dressed 
in the spoils of Muscovite riches, wore 
often on the point of starving. The 
Emperor sought to conceal his anxiety, 
and restore the military spirit of his 
soldiers, by daily reviews at the Krem- 
lin ; <ind, notwithstanding the f/ijtigues 
and consumption of the campaign, they 
exhibited a brilliant ajipearance when 
they defiled through the palace of the 
Czars. 

13. Very differeni was the spectacle 
exhibited in the patriot camp of the 
Russian army. Discipline, cirdcr, and 
regularity were there conspicuous : tlio 
chasms iu th» battalions were tilled up 
by the ninn erous 1 evies who arrived from 
thesouthern provinces: all the necessar- 
ies of life were\o be had iu*abundance, 
and even manj^ luxuries Avere brought 
thither by t)ie wandering merchants 
from the neighbouring cities. The 
camp at Tarutino, nSw become the last 
liope of European freedom, presented 
the animating spectaole of universal 
enthusiasm. The veterans burned with 
desire to avenge the wrongs they had 
witnessed inflicted on their country; 
the young solcVere, to prove themselves 
^ w'orthy of their heroic brethren in aims. 
None of the provinces refused to an- 
swer the call for patriotic exertion ; 
the roads were covered by recruits, joy- 
^^usly marching to the common ren- 
dezvous : the accustomed restraints to 
prevent desertion were abandoned, 
when all were ]^ressiDg forward to the 
scene of danger. In the enthusiasm of 
the uviment, the natural ties of affec- 
tion Beeir«ed subdued by a holier feel- 
ing ; the lamentations usually heard in 
rs were unable to^he villages at the departure of the con- 
arrest the gTOwiug insubordination offsci'ipts, were exchanged for shouts of 


the troops. Pillage had enriched num 
* Porhaiis no words Nupoloon ever uttered 
paint liini so fiiithfully and completely as 
these. Yet, able as they arc, they arc de- 
lusive ; or ratlier they evince an insensibility 
to the moral laws of nature. 


ey^ultation ; mothers wept for joy when 
they learned that fortune had selected 
their sons to be the defenders of their 
country, and tears were shed only in 
those dwellings where the sous were 
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left at home, in the crieiB of the of the public and private riches it con- 
country. tained. Almost all the people have 

14. The Cossacks of the Don took quitted the cajjital; ^hat venerable city 
arms in a body at the call of PlatofI*, is left like a desert of rampaits and pri- 
I’ud twenty-two regiments soon joined vate houses : what the body is vfiien 
tlic army, composed chiefly of vetcrjins the soul has quitted it, such is Moscow 
whose period of service had expired, abandoned by its inhabitants. The soul 
or youths who hud never borne arms, of the empire is the people ; and where 
but who joyfully ussumed their lauces they are, ^lere is Mosc(jw and the enj- 
wheu their country was in danger, pive.* Doubtless, the desperate resolu- 
These rude allies entered the camp tion to abandon the veiterated city of 
uttering loud shouts, which i>eiietrated our ancestors will wound every heart, 
even to the French lines; and the old and leave in the minds of the Kussians 
war-cry of the crusades, Dieu le v&iitl ineffaceable regrets; but, after all, it is 
IHeu le vetiU was heard from the de- but a town for the (unpire — the sacri- 
hcendants of the ancient enemies of the lice of a part for ilib salvation of the 
champions of Jerusafem. The savage wliole. That sacrifico wdll procure me 
aspect of the horses which these uvir- tlie means of preserving my whole ar- 
riors brouglit with them from the wil- my. I am master of the road to Tula 
derness, their uncombed iiianca which and Kalouga ; and I cover, by the ox- 
still swept the ground, their wild and tended line of my troops, the magazines 
unbroken carriage, the eager glance of of our resources, tlie mosjj aburKlant 
their eyes, the dissonant sound of their provinces of the empire, which furnish 
iieighinga, attested how for the spirit to our aimies their flocks and their hiir- 
of resistjinco had penetrated, and the vests. If I had taken up any other po- 
strength of the feeling which had si tion, or had obstinately insisted upon 
brought the* children of^he desert into preserving Mosjptuv, 1 should have been 
the dwellings of civilisedlife. Constant obliged to abandon these provinces to 
discharges of musketry from the Rus- the enemy, and the consecpienoe would 
sian lines indicated the multitude of have been the destruction of my army 
r<‘cruit8 who wcA receiving the ele- and of the empire. At ]iresent 1 pre- 
ments of military instniction. The serve entire my communication with 
troops at the ad.vauced i)usts did not Tomiasoff unci Tchichagoff; and am in 
(lisscmble from the French the danger a situation to form, with my whole 
they ran by remaining longer in their forces, a contir.nous line, which will 
present position : they expressed their coinplctoly intercept the comnninica- 
nstonishinent at the scqjmity of their lions of the enemy, and even straiten 
invadi'rs on the appi’oach of winter, djis intercourse with Smolensko itself, 
“In fifteen days,” said they, “youn’ill Thus, I trust, 1 shall be able to inter- 
seo your nails drop from your^fin- cept all the succour which may be for- 
gers, and your muskets fall from youi* warded to him from his rear, and in 
hands. Had you not enough of food| the end constrain him to abandon the 
in your own country, ro<jm for the capital, and confound all his haughty 
living, tombs for the dear!, that you >prc»jccts.” 

have come so far to lejfve your bones 16. Mennwliile, though a species of 
in a hostile land ?” armistice reigned between the main ar- 

15. Kutusoff clearly felt, and pobjy mies, a destructive warfare began on the 
expressed in his letters to the JSmpcror, flanks and rear of the French position, 
both the sacrifice which it cost him to whiJh proved of the utmost moment 
abandon Moscow, •and the immense ad- Jjn the sequel of the campaign. After 
vantages which his present position xho example of the Spuniard.s, the Rus- 
gave him wdth a view to the future sians established a chain of partisans 
operations of the army. “ Foreseeing,” round the invading army, which cut 
said he, “ the necessity of the abandon- off all their foraging parties, and, grow- 
meut, 1 had already taken measures for ing bolder from success, soon held them 
Tcmoving from the city the chief part almost imprisoned in their canton* 
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mcnts. The militia of the contigtioue 
jirovincee, tiideil hy the Cossacks of the 
J)oij, formed a vast circle I'ound Mos- 
row, occifi)ying every road, and cuttang 
otr all supplies of provisions to the Em- 
peror’s forces. The want of forage was 
soon 80 severely felt, that the cavalry 
were obligetl to penetrate to a considcr- 
iihle distance in quest of suhsistence; 
and these detachments in most cAses 
fell into the hands of the numermis 
corjts of the hostile circle. So early as 
t])e 1 0th October, (h'lieral Dorokolf cap- 
tured a wlmle regiment of AVestpha- 
liaus, and large mugaziiies, in the town 
of Vereva ; wliilc Colom*! Davidoff, on 
the great road to Srnoleii.sko, destroyed 
numerous detaclimeiits even of the Im- 
pc rial Guard. This latter (jllicer bad ' 
tin; merit of recommending, and him- 
self setting the example of the t»rgani- 
sation of this foniiidablo si»ecies of 
force in the Russian war; and the extent 
soon ))roved that it was calculated to 
I'liect far greater changes there than in 
the mountains of S[)aii}, as the long 
lino of communicali<)n®yi the Freneli 
rear was opiai to t heir attacks, and the 
irregular hordes from the Don fui'iiish- 
ed an ample sujtplj^of troops admirably 
ada])tod for this kind of warfare. Dur- 
ing the first tliree wet'ks of October, 
tho partisans round Moscow made pri- 
soners of no less than four thous.md 
one hundred and eighty French sol- 
diers; and the r<*ports from Mur.it an- 
nounced the alarming intelligence, that 
ime-half of the whole surviving c.ivalry 
of the .army had perislied in ihese in- 
glorious encouiiLers. 

17- Although the princifml object of 
the Russians in the conflagration of 
Moscow had been to render it impos- 
sible for the Frencb to remain there, 
yet, though this result had not ensued, 
tho effect which did take place was not, 
in the end, less disastrous to the army 
of the invaders than ^lie design whiqh 
was originally in view could have been. 
Notwithstanding the conllagratiou, a 
considerable part of the city xvas still 
standing, and abounded in re.sources 
of all sorts for the army.* After the 
* Out of O.'jOO wooden houses, 2000 were 
standing; out of 2(H)0of stone, 020 had esc.i)i- 
cd the conflagration. Nearly t'our-flfclis of 
the c. 4 ;ital had iicriblicd.—BiUNON, xi. 120. 


troops returned to the capital, immense 
stores of all sorts worediscovered, which 
had been deposited iii the innmner.ible 
collars with which the city abounded, 
and thus escaped the conflagration. 
The magnitude of the booty which in 
this way came to be at their disposal 
daily jiroved more fatal to the disci- 
pline of the soldiers, while it in no de- 
gree relieved their real wants. Win(% 
brandy, and rice ; gold and silver ves- 
sels; sumptuous ajxpavel, rich silks, em- 
broidered stuffs, suj>erb pelisses and 
gorgeous draperies, were to be had in 
abundance ; but c.t)rii and forage- there 
was none for the horses, though there 
j wasimmcrisc ainiminition fortlieguiis.t 
'J''hese were tlie real wants of tho army, 
and they were in no eVgreo relieved by 
the vast and rich stores which, when 
the conflagration ceased, were extracted 
from the cellars of tho city. Thus the 
French sufiered more from the contin- 
ued occufiation of Moscoxv than they 
could possibly have done from being 
obliged to abandon it; for they found 
amidst its ruin.^ luxuries which proved 
fatal to their disciiiline, while they did 
not obtain the stores necessary to their 
cxistcnc(‘. It 

18. The eyes of the French army were 
now o]>ened to the imminent danger 
which they had incurred in advancing 
to Moscow after the battle of Eoio- 
dino, and how well frainded had been 
the advice so strenuously given by Mar- 
shal Ney, to retire at once from Uiat 
dikal field. To gain the victory on iliat 
occ.as'^pn required tlie sacrifice of so huge 
a portion of tho army, and especially 
of the cavalry, that they were no longer 
a^le to kee)> the field, except in large 
masses. In proportion as the light 
troo}>B of the ereiriy were augmented 
by the coiicourso of the nomad tribes 
from the eastern iirovinces of the luri- 
]»irc, tin.' shattered squadrons of Fimucc, 
which had iseoped tho cjirnage ol* J*o- 
rodino, melted away bcf;(irc the fatigues 
gild the dangers of incessant warfare. 

t •* Weh'ivo f.Huid iu Mnseow 2.000,0(10 car- 
tridges, 300,00(1 nounds of iK»wdiT, IlOO.OOO of 
sfdtpctrc and sulphur, and an imineiisucjuau- 
tity of c.iniicn and balls. It is triple whut 
we cnnsimied in tin* last battle. ^ We cun now 
fiftht lour such battles as ll<»rodiuo.*’ — N avo- 
LW)N to Gknebal LAHiroissiKBE, Ibth Sep- 
tember 1312 ; Fain, ii. 137. 
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It was in vain, therefore, that above a 
hundi*ed thousand veteran troojjs still 
occupied the cajntal, and that a thou- 
sand pieces of cannon yet guarded the 
tipproaches to the Kremliu: this vai«t 
assemblage of armed men was in danger 
of perishing from its very numbers, 
for want of subsistence, in the nihlst 
of an exhausted country; this formid- 
able train of artillery might soon be- 
come an unserviceable burden from the 
rapid destruction of the hoi'ses which 
conveyed it. The French infantry, like 
the Roman legions, would be powcMesa 
in th^ midst of th(^ ^cythian cavalry; 
and the disasters of ^ntony and Julian 
appeared about to be renewed in the 
midst of the solitudes of Russia. 

19. Impressed ^ with these ideas, a 
general feeling of disquietude lilled the 
French army, and the more intelligent 
of the officers were seized with the 
most gloomy forebodi)igs as to the fate 
of the army, if the st^ly at Moscow 
should be jirolonged for any consider- 
able time. So stronglv imi)ressod was 
one of thfe ablest of its officers with 
these dangers, that he Aas himself told 
us that he regarded the burning of 
Moscow as a forj^unate event, as it was 
likely to render a stay in the heart t»f 
Russia impossible, and drive the Ern- 
])eror, how unwilling soever, to a re- 
treat. Napoleon himself, though he 
had opened a negotiation with Kutu- 
aoff, from which he still hoped the hap- 
piest results, and constantly affirmed 
in public that peace was approacliip^, 
yet in private had his own mis^dugs 
on the subject; and he was well aware 
that if these attempts at a negotiatton 
proved fruitless, he would be driv^ 
to the disastrous extremity of retiring 
to Poland. In the first days of Octo- 
ber, only three weet;s after he had\> 
^ave orders \or\ 

evn.ciiA.'t.incr flkA /vn \ 


evacuating the hosintala on Smelsinslco; 
and on the 6th of the saiwe mouth he 
wrote to BerUiier,* strongly urging 
the adoption of the measures neces- 
sary for a retreat by Mojaisk and 

* **Give Instant orders to tho gonemls 
oomraonding on the rojid to Smolensko, to 
make themselves masters of a circuit of ten 
le^ea round their rospoctivo stations, and 
collect all the horses aud carriages which 
they contain to convey oar wounded. Charge 


Wiazma to that city, and, above all, 
the clearing of the great road by Sjiio- 
Icnsko of the^ hostue partisaiiB which 
now infested it. < . 

20, In tnith, however, the Com- 
mands of Napoleon to keep his rear 
clear, and secure the communication 
vrith Smolensko, W’ere more easily is- 
sued thai^ obeyed; for the commander 
alorl^^ the line to Wilna, notwithstand- 
ing all the pains he havl taken to sta- 
tion troops in echelon along the whole 
road, was quite unable to keo]) off the 

^eneiny. The number and audacity of 
the parties who infested that vital ar- 
tery soon bcciime^'so e.xcessive, . that 
Baraguay d'Hilliers, who was in com- 
mand at Wiazma, wrote to Bertliier so 
early as the 26th September, that the 
strength of the partisans by whom he 
was surrounded was daily augmenting; 
that he W'as entirely destitute of pro- 
visions and ammunition, and could not 

i^cxist unless a magazine were formed 
at his station; and that he was under 
the necessity of stopping the convoys 
for Moscow, t^get food and ammuni- 
tion for his own troops. Ten days 
afterwards he wrote that he was as 
comidetely blockaded at Smolensko ns 
at Wiazma; that he had not troops 
sufficient to guard a single convoy; 
that the regiments which came up to 
join him from the Vistula wore little 
better than skeletons, with almost all 
their officers dead ; that without rein- 
forcements the passage c«>uld no longer 
be kept open; that eight times the 
forces at his disposal were indispens- 
able; and that, notwitbstanding his 
urgent entreaties, he had not received 
a man to aid him in his efforts. 

21. During this critical period, big 
witb the fate of llussia and of the 
world, Napoleon was amused by the 

ol a. wb\<ib, aa al- 


ready seen, be had opened witb tbe 
Russian commander- in -chief. But, 
astute as he was, alike in the cabinet 
as the field, he here proved no match 
for the diplomatic talent of the Eus- 

Abrantis, on hia highest respon- 
rioility to evacuato the woundkid hers aud at 
Kojotsktd on Wiazma; and the oomniaudor 
there to do the oameon Smolenoko."— N apo- 
lbon to Bmaim, Oct 16* MliJ ; Faih, ti. 
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sian generals, and suffered himself to he declared —“The campaign, finished 
be dui)ed by that profound dissimu- on the part of the enemy, is only coni- 
lation, in all ages the <nark of the meucing (»ii ours. ]\Iadrid lias fallen. 
Kus'^an character, and which in an The hand of Omnipotence presses on 
especial manner distinguished their Napoleon. Moscow will bo his prison 
greyhaired chief. KutuaolTa real ob- or his tomb: tho grimd army will pev- 
ject was to gain time till winter set ish with him : Franco will fall in Una- 
in, and retreat became impossible, or sia.” Alarmed by tho visible ajiproach 
obviously ruinous to the French army, of winter, Napoleon at length made 
But even the shadow of a negotiation, more serious j^rejmrations for his re- 
nt so critical a ]?eriod, was in the high- treat. Orders were issued for tho jiur- 
eat degree displeasing to the Emperor chase of twenty thousand horses: the 
Alexander, wlio was no sooner inform- truplyes of the Kremlin, tho great cross 
ed of the reception of Laurihton at the ^f St Ivan, and the wounded, were 
Russian headquarters, and the com- directed to movoMipon Mojaisk^the 
TiiGiicement of an o*pening for confer- muskets of the wonmh'd at Kolotskoi, 
ences, than lie wrote to Kutiisoff, ex- and tho caissons of the reserve, were 
pressing his high displeasure at tho ordered to be destroyed. The troops 
}nocee(iing, and his absolute command Were commanded to be provided with 
to “ admit of no negotiation whatever, forage rind subsistence fora long march 
or relation tending towards peace with — a vain attempt in a country totally 
the enemy.'* ** exhausted of resources, and m which 

22. At length, on the 13th October, he was hemmt^l in by a circle of eii- 
a shower of snow foil, and announced •icrjirising enemies, 
tho approach of another danger of a 23. Kutusoff, at tliis period, wrol-o 
still more formidable kind. At the in the most enciuragmg terms to th»-* 
same time, Kutusoff mad* the French Emperor, on thf immense advantages 
lines re-echo with discharges of artil- •which he had dorivoil from the posi- 
leiy, in celebration of the capture of tioiiin front of the southern provinces 
Madrid by the English troops. In a which he had so skilfully obtained : — 
proclamation addressed to his soldiers, “ The army,” said he, “ is at rest, and 
♦ '‘Tlie report of Prince Michael Lariono- daily receives reinforccpients. The 
Witz has inlurnied me <if the conference you different regiments fill up their chasms, 
have had with tho French aide -di; -camp complete their numbers, by means 
Laiinstiin. Tho conversations I had w'llh f i i -i • * £ 

you at the moment ol your doparturo fur the of recruits who daily arrive from the 
army intrusted to your care, have sufficiently southern provinces, and who burn to 
made you aware of my firm resolution to measure their sfroiigth wiLli the e^e- 
a\oid with the enemy every sort or negotia- * 

tion or conleronce toiidiiig to peace. I now Abundant foiage and good at a 

repeat in the most solenijunanner, the same have witirely re-established Olir cav- 
injunction; and it is niy comm.and that this ^}rv. Tho troops experience no want 
resolution should bo acted uiK>n ill the ra.>>-t 'of provisions. All the roads in our 
rigorous and immovable manner. I have in j 

like manner learned, with the most extreme rear fire covered with convoys of pro- 
displeasure, that General Beiiuiiifrscii has had Visions coming from the most abun- 
a conference with the King of Naples, and provinces. Convalescent eflicers 
that too without any assignable motive. 1 j „ it 

now order you to tuokehlro acquainted with. Boldiersi daily Tcjom tbcii s . - 

Aoy 'W?;Vv dva\Aii.va\xrc, awd 1 tcqvwre ot youldwcda; while the BicK and woundeo, 
tho most TigoTOus aoWcltudo aud watoVduV \ -aviXBed. ^ tho hoeom oi thoiv oouutry, 
ness to prevent any such unauthorised step \ fneslimahle fidvailUm ol 

beniKtakenbyany of your generals or offl- tne inesiimaDie oi. 

cors in future. All the instructions you have receiving the tender caies ot tlieir ta- 
received from me— all tho determinations milies. On the other band, such is the 

statcof^diHorgauUation of tho^spoU 
my resolution is not to be shaken, and tliat 0'*'niy, that they are not in a condition 
; at this moment no consideration on earth to ' undertake anything against us, 
I can induce me to tonninate the war, or weak; They can ' only obtain provisions with 
en the sacred duty of avenging our injured ^ u... »ii 

cnuutnr." A t.sxandkr to Kutuboitf, 9th ®x^reine difficulty, all the prisoners 
Oct. 1S12; Chamb. U. 804. concur in declaring that they have no- 
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thing but horse-flesh, and that bread attack the enemy in front, and pre- 
is even more rave than butcher-meat, vent him from sending; succuur to the 
Tlie artillery horses, and those of the left, where the serious imj>rt;s.sion was 
cavalry, sufl'er immensely : the greater expected to be made. To cove^' the 
part of their dragoons perished in the whole movement, GenenU Milarado- 
battle of Borodino, and those which witch, with the advanced guard, was 
remain are fast melting away under to remain in his old position till the 
the destructive attacks of our light fighting had c(»mmenced, W'hen he was 
liorsc. Hardly a day pjisses in which to siipprirt the 'column which led on 
wc do not make three hundred pii- the' attack in front, and push on with 
stiiicrs. The peasants, from the tops Rueflskoi towards Winkowo. 
of their steeplos, give signal of the 25. Atseven in the cveningof thcl7th 
enemy’s approach, and join in attack- October, the attacking columns broke 
iiig them. Such is thidr sjurit, thatf’ up from the camp at Tarutino, and 
numbers everywliere come forward de- marched during night to the dif- 
manding. arms, and they inflict sum- ferent stations assigned to them. The 
mary chastisement on the backw’ard attack w’aa intended to have been made 
and descrteiu The arm of the Most at daybreak on the 18th ; but the de- 
lligh is evidently upraised against our*^ lays consequent on tlic march of so 
enemies. I have just received the ac- many detached bodies delayed the 
count of the capture of Madrid by the commencement of the battle till seven. 
iSpauiards and English.” The French, though takei. by surprise, 

24. At length, having com} Acted the defended themselves bravely till the 
reorganisation of his army, the Uus- > appearance of Count Orloff, in the rear 
sian general resolved to resume ofleii- of their left, threAv the »*avalry of Se- 
sive operations. The ^<'rench advanc('d hastiani into disorder, wAiich soon corn- 
guard, under Murat and Poniatowski, municatod itself to their whole line, 
thirty thousand strong, was ]»osted in If^the third column, destined to su])* 
the neighbourhood of W’inkowo, and port Orloff, had been on their ground 
kept so neglige! t a giiaid as to oficr a at the appointed time, the Russians 
tempting opportunity for a surprise, might have seized tlie great road to 
Nevertheless^ the Russijvn commander Mo.scow, and entirely cut oflT the ene- 
hesitat-ed at striking so irnjjortaiit a my’s retreat; hut the non-arrival of 
blow, lest he should awaken Napo- this corps having dt^prived him of the 
loon from his fancied sec\irity before expected succour, Benningsen thought 
tlie commencement of wdntcr had ren- himself compelled to forego this im- 
de^vd a regular rctrcAl irnpiaciicable ; mense advantage, and allow the enemy 
but, when it became evidtuit that the to retain possession of the road in their 
French army w'aa about to reW-e, he rear. Nevertheless, their retreat W’as 
no longer hesitated, and intrusted the|i conducted in such confusion, that fif- 
exeeiition of the attack to General teen hundred prisoners, thirty -eight 
Benningsen. The attacking force was yaeces of cannon, forty caissons, and 
divided into five columns. The first, the whole baggage of the corps, fell 
under the command of Count Orloff into the hands of the victors, who had 
Dcnisolf, was destined to turn the. cue- only to lament the loss of five hundrt'd 
niy’s left, and cut off his I'etreat; the killed and wounded, including Genenil 
second, under the orihT.s of‘Genenil Bagawouth, who was struck by a can - 
Bagawouth, suppcu'ted b/ sixty ])iece.s non-sliot while bravely leading on his. 
of cannon, wait directed to attack the coluran. Had the third column or- 
left, and suiiport Count Orloff; Count rived on its ground at the appointed 
Ofitermann, with the third column, time, or even had Benningsen acted 
wjis ordered to maintain the comih uni- with more vigour with the troops 
cation with the two last coluniiis, which had come up, the Flinch corps 
under the ordere of Generals Doctor- would have been totally de.stroyed, 
off and Raeffskoi, which, with seventy- The capture of the baggage proved tho 
two pieces of cannon, were intended to extreme want which prevailed in the 
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French encampment. In the kitchen 
of Murat were found roagted cats and 
boiled horse-flesh. 

26. This disastrous intelK gence reach- 
ed Nhpolcon as he was reviewing the 
corps of Marshal Ney in the Kremlin, 
previous to its departure from Moscow. 
He instantly despatched couriera in 
every direction to direct the enneen- 
tratioii of his troo])a; a thoiBsandgu* 
dors were givei^ in the course of the 
evening; the lire? of his youthful years 
rcap]»t'arod in his visage. Before day- 
break on the niorning of the lOlh, ho 
loft the Kremlin, exclaiming, ** Let us 
march on Kalouga, jind wt )0 to those 
who interrupt our ])as&age ! ” He left 
Moscow at tho head of one huiuli’cd 
and three thousand combatants, six 
hundred pieces of cannon, and two 
thousand military chariots : an impos- 
ing force, and seemingly still ca})ablc 
of eonqiiering*the world. His infanti-j 
had increased by ten thousand men 
during Ida residence at the Kremlin ; 
partly from the recovery of the wound- 
ed, partly by tho arrival of reinforoe- 
incntrt from tho west of Kuroi)e. But 
thf' most alarming diminution wasper- 
cc])tible in the cavalry: numerous 
corps of dismounted dragoons had been 
formed; and those who were still on 
horseback had evidently tluj greatest 
dilliculty in urging on their exhausted 
steed.4. The long train of artilloi’y 
was slowly dragged forward ; and it 
was obvious that, after a few days’ 
march, the horses that moved it would 
sink under theii’ fatigue. 

27. In the rear of the still formid- 
able mass of warriors marched a long 
and seemingly interminable train of 
chariots, waggons, and captives, bear- 
ing the pillage and xiches of the devot- 
ed city. The trophies of imperial am- 
bition, the cross of St Ivan, and the 
Persian and Turkish standards found 
in the capital, were mingled with the 
spoils of individual cupidity. The coni* 
mon soldiers strove to support the 
.weight of Asiatic finery wdiich they 
had ransacked from the ruins; the 
carriages groaned under the load of 
Eastern luxuries, which the troops 
vainly hoped to carry with them to 
their own country. The followers of 


the camp, in nunihernearly forty thou- 
sand, of all nations and sexes, and 
clothed for the inost])urt in the sump- 
tuous dresses which they Lad obtained* 
during tho pillage, formed a motley 
train, whose clamours augmented the 
general confusion. In the chariots 
were many ytJiing Russian females, the 
willing slaves of tluMr seducers, aban- 
doning the country of wdiich they were 
unworthy. In the midst of this fan- 
tastic train, which covered the country 
as far as the eye couhl roach, were to 
Boen colmiins of that redoubtable 
infantry which had borne tho F^mcli 
standards in triumph through every 
capital of continental l^uropc, and 
which still preserved, amidst the mot- 
Jey groiij), its martial array. But the 
artillery -horses were already sinking 
under their fatigues ; and the diinin- 
i.shed regiments of the cavalry told too 
clear ly how fatally th(i war had affecl - 
ed that irnporkint branch of the scr- 
Confusion was .soon apparent in 
the line of march : no human eiforts 
could force aloii^ that stnjH^idous ar- 
ray of artillery, Caissons, baggage-wag- 
gons, and carts; the rear-guaid, in do- 
sjiair, passed on ere the whole had de- 
filed before tluan, anfl. quantities of 
rich booty were at every step abandon- 
ed to the enemy. Tlio whole resem- 
bled rather a wandering caravan, or a 
roving nation, tlian an army of disci- 
plined troo[>3 ; and forcibly recalled to 
the inuiginati<)n ^he predatory warfare 
o& antiquity, when the northern b*r- 
bariain§ returned to their deserts load- 
ed witfi the spoils of conquered pro- 
iriiiQPes. 

g8. Nt» sooner did he hear of the re- 
treat of tJie French army from Moscow, 
than Kutusofl’ broke up from the camp 
at Tarutiuo at llitfLcad of eighty thou- 
sand regular troops, and thii’ty thou- 
sand miliJbia or Cossacks. These irregu- 
hir bands of iiorsemeii, in the pursuit 
of a retreating army, were more ser- 
viceable than the SUte of the Imperial 
Guard. The army was immediately 
marc];ted towards Malo-Jaroslawitz, the 
strongest position on the new road from 
Moscow to Kalougo, in the hope of an- 
ticipating the French Emperor in the 
occupation of ih.at important position; 
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while General Winzingerode, who lay 
iu the neighbourhood of Klin on the 
route to Tver, with ten thousand men, 
advanced towards Moscow. H e march- 
ed without opposition through the ruin- 
ed streets of the cai)ital ; hut having im- 
prudently approached the Kremlin to 
summon the garrist)ii to surrender, ho 
W'as made prisoner by Marshal Mortier, 
who commanded the French rear-guard 
that still occupied its walls. Shortly 
afterwards, however, the invaders re- 
tired, leaving to the Russians the an- 
cient palace of the Czars, arin^d 
forty-two pieces of cannon; butf before 
his nepartnre, the French general blew 
up a part of its vAicrable edifices by 
the express command of Na])oleon — a 
tlospicablc juece of revenge on the part 
of so great a ctirnmander, and singu- 
larly exprt*K8ive of the envenomed slate 
of his mind, 

29. Napoleon, after advancing on 
the 19th on the old nyid to Kalouga, 
which led straight to the Russian posi* 
lion of Tarutiuo, for somo hours turn- 
ed suddewdy to the fight, and gained 
by cross roads the new route which 
led to the same place by Malo-Jarosla- 
WITZ. This skilful manceuvre w'aa con- 
cctiled from thft Russians by the corps 
of Marshal Ney, which continued slow- 
ly advancing towards the old position 
<*f Tarutino. In cona«*quencc, only 
PlatofF, with fifteen regiments of Cos- 
sacks, was at first detached to Malo- 
Jaroslawiiz, and the ^ain body of the 
inciiy did not move in that direction 
till the evening of the 23d. Tl^J cor[>s 
of Doctoroff, by a rapid uigbt*march, i 
reached that important position ahfiv^ 
in the morning of the 24th, but foi^l 
it already occupied by General Delzons, 
with two battalions of French infantry. 
These troops wore iAimediately attack- 
ed and expelled from the town by the 
Russian chasseurs: the Viceroy, how- 
ever, having come up shoiitly after vvith 
his whole corps, drove out the light 
troops of Doctoroff'. but was iu his turn 
compelled to yield to the vig<irous at- 
tacks of the Russian infantry. Tl^ con- 
flict which now ensued was one of the 
most desperate of the whole war, for 
both sides contended Tor an object vital 
to their respective emigres, and generals 


and soldiers on either side were alike 
impressed with its importance. The 
French fought to open a yr&y for their 
retiring army into the rich and hither- 
to untouched provinces of TuKi and 
Kalouga; the Russians, to bar the way 
till the main army of Kutusofif which 
was hastening up arrived, which would 
force them back upon the wasted line 
ofethe i§'moleuako road, where famine 
and desolation would espeedily involve 
them iu destruction. 

30. The continued and violent can- 
nonade of the artillery on cither side, 
which was from the first directed upon 
Malo-Jaroslawitz^icarly set the houses 
on fire, and, being all of wood, they 
burned fiercely, and soon the whole 
buihlings were in flames. It was im- 
possible to turn the town, as the hill 
on which it is situated is of a rapid de- 
clivity, shut in by wooded thickets on 
tl^o right, and on the lelt the ground 
was furrowed by ravines. Thus tlie 
contending bodies were forced to fight 
iu dense masses in the streets, and 
hand to hand^thcre they combated the 
whole day \^ith the most determined 
resolution. After Doctoroff had been 
driven out by Broussier and Guille- 
miiiot wdth the bravo loading divisions 
of Eugene's corps, Raeffskoi with Kut- 
usoff’s advanced guard came up, and 
with loud shouts expelled the Italian.-!, 
Eugene, ho we ve r, advanced fresh troops: 
the division Pino, which was composed 
entirely of unbroken troups who had 
not combated since the commence- 
ment of the campaign, and the Royal 
Guard of Lombardy, were successively 
brought up. The combat continued 
with the utmost fury on botli sides till 
evening; the burning town was taken 
and retaken seven different times; 
the rival nations fought with the bay- 
onet iu the midst of the burning houses. 
But at length the Yiceroy succeeded in 
finally dislodging the enemy ; and, after 
the most strenuous efforts, a way was 
opened for the Fycnhh artillery through 
the streets. 

31. On cjiDfie the guns at the gallop, 
the wheels crushing the dead and the 
wounded, the horses goaded over heaps 
of human bodies, through a flaming 
pile formed by the burning houses on 
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either side. At length the artillery incalciihihlc importance. By interpos- 
were forced through the frightful de- iiig hia whole army between tlie ene- 
file, and planted in battery on the op- my and Kalouga, and occupying the 
posuteside; while Gerard’s and Cam- strong position behind the town, he 
] )jin«* divisions of Bavoust’s.corps ©stab- compelled Napoleon either to fight at 
lished themselves with great difficulty a great disadvantage, or renounce his 
among the woods and ravines on either projected march upon Kalouga, and 
side. The heroic Russians, however, fall hack on the wasted line of tlie 
had not toiled and died in vain. Hur- Smoleusko road. Either of these al- 
ing the action the army of Kiithsoif ternatives was equivalent to a defeat ; 
gained the pretiious hours requisite to and the event proved that in its con- 
reach the other road: his columns dur- sequences this bloody engagement was 
ing tlie whole day w^ero seen, in two more disastrous to the French than 
long dark lines, rapidly advancing to-| any* event w'hich had befiillen them 
wards the heights behind the scene of sinceHhe commencement of tbe^^tevo- 
action, and heforii night they were lution. ^ 

(iniily established on the wooded enii- 38. Napoleon remained in tln'neigh- 
nonccrt in the rear of Malo-Jaroslawitz. bourhood of the field of battle the 
The Viceroy, after a glorious combat,- whole of the night pf the 24t.h, and 
found himself master of a mass of sent out numerous parties to recon- 
bloody and smoking ruins, dearly pur- noitre the Russian position. The 
chased by tjjie loss of five thousand of strength of the ground, in the opinion 
his best troops; while one huncired of his most experienced officers, pre- 
thousand men, and seven huudrec^ eluded the ])i5ssibility of a successful 
pieces of cannon, posted on a sernicir- attack. No alternative remained but 
do of wooded heights in his front, to fall back oij tbo Smol(;5nsko road, 
precluded the possibility of a farther The agitation of his mina, in conse- 
udvanco towards Kalouga, without a quence, becarn? so excessive, that his 
general battle. attendants dared not approach him. 

32. The lo.ss of the Russians was as Upon returning to l^s mi.serable cot- 
groat as that of the French; and they tage, he sent for Worthier, Murat, and 
had to lament the death of the brave Bessiorcs. The^y sat round a table 
General Dtirokotf, who fell in an early where w^as spread out a map of the 
period of tho engagement. I’lie ruins country, and the Emperor spoke to 
of Malo-Jaroslavvitz exhibited the most them at first of the change which the 
terrible spectacle. The streets could arrival of Kutusoft* on the high grounds 
bo clistiijguished only by the heaps of beyond Malo-Jjroslawitz had made in 
dead who were piled upon each other; big situation. After a little discus^oii, 
wliiie smoking buildings and half-con- howwer, he became meditative ; au<l 
Burned skeletons marked the position resting his checks on his hands, and 
of the houses. From beneath these hift elbows on the tabic, his eyes fixed 
ruins the wounded occasionally dragged the map, he remained for above au 

their wasted foms, and besought, with hour in moody silence, without motion 
earne.st cries, the passengers to put a or uttering a word. , The three gene- 
period to their snffieritlgs. Napoleon, rals, respecting uis mental agony, pre- 
uotwitbstanding his familiarity with served silence, merely looking at each 
scenes of this descriiiibion, ^as startled other daring that long period ; then 
at the sight; a^d the it afforded suddenly td>arting up, he dismissed 
of the determinatiun M his eneihils, them without making them ac<iuaint- 
contrihuted not to the resolu- cd with his resolution. Immediately 

tion which he subsequently adopted, after, however, he sent to Davoust, or- 
He had won this terrible field of bat- deruig him to put himself at the head 
tie ; but by the delay occasioned in of the advanced guard, sua he was to be 
wresting it from tho enemy, he had at the outpostq^with his Guards at day- 
Bubstantially been defeated, Tho ad- break on the following morning. Ney, 
vantage gained by Kutusoff was of who was at a shoi’t distance, was directed 
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to take n position between P>orowsk 
and Malo-Jarosliiwitz, after leaving two 
divisions to pn)tect the reserve parks 
and baggage at the former of these 
towns. 

34. At daybreak on the 25th, he set 
out in person to examine the ground, 
and was advancing through a confused 
mass of baggage-waggons and artilieiT, 
when suddenly a tnniiilt arose ; the 
cry was heard, ** It is riatoir— thoy^ are 
ten thousand 1 ’* and a large body of 
tJossacks was seen bearing directly 
down upon the imiieriul escort.* It; 
tunipd r)ut to be the dreaded Hfitmaii 
himself, at the head of ten regiments of 
Cossacks, W'ho made a dash to seize a 
park of forty pieces of aitillery station- 
ed near the village of Gorodiiia, where' 
the headquarters of Napoh'oii were 
placed. The Emperor liirnsclf narrowly 
ecaped being made prisoner : Oeueml 
Eapp was thrown down while bravely 
combating at his side, ^nd his imme- 
diate attendants were compelled to 
use their sabres against the lances of 
the erjcm^. The squadrons on service 
who were in immediat‘6 attendance on 
the Eiyiperor were pierced through and 
overthrown byj^lic terrible lances of 
the Cossacks ; numbers pisse d the 
Emperor in the confusion of the i»efce ; 
and it was not till the grenadiers ii 
rhevalaml the dragoons of the Guard aj)- 
peared, that the irrui»tion was stopped. 
The Cossacks, ignorant of the. inesti- 
mable prize which wes wdtliin their 
griffep, pushed on for the guns on wl^ich 
they w’ere intent, and seized the whole : 
but they w'ere only able to curry off 
eleven pieces, from Ihe. want of hortics 
to convey them, and the rapid appe.ji^- 
onco of the cavalry of the Imperial 
Guard. Napoleon, after this humiliat- 
ing incident, returned to Gorodnia, 
but agfiin left it at ten o’clock, and 
advanced to Malo-Jaroslawitz. Accord- 
ing to his usual custom, ho rode over 
the whole field which had been the 
theatre of sucli desperate strife on the 
preceding ilay, and moved on so as to 
tiee with his own eyes the elcvateckpla- 
teau which tlie Russian army, three 
quaHera of a league «advnijce, stUl 
occupied. This done, he retunied at 
five in the afternoon to Goi'odnia, and 


[chap, lixiil 

nothing farther was attempted on 
either side that day. 

85. This iiicpdent, however, was more 
than irritating : it proved the ruinous 
inferiority of the French to their ene- 
mies in light troops. Napoleon, in con- 
sequence, deemed it too hazardous tt> 
attempt to force the enemy’s position, 
and retu;rncd pensively to his miser- 
able habitation. An emperor, twt) 
kings, and three marsh'als were there 
assembled: upon their deliberations 
hung the destinies of ihe world, Mu- 
rat, with his usual fire, recommended 
the boldest course. *‘ Why should wo 
fear the formidablePposition of the Rus- 
sians ? Give me but the remains of 
the cavalry and that of the lrni)eriul 
Guard, and I will plunge into their 
forests, and open the road to Kaloug.i 
at tho sword’s i)oint.” But Bessieros, 
who commanded the cavalry of tlie 
Guard, and deemed its preservation 
.essential to the Emi)eror’B safety, im- 
mediately observed, “That the moment 
was passefl, both in the army and in the 
Guard, for Bu*di efi’orts ; already tho 
means of trajisport were beginning to 
fail, and the charge of Miir.it would bo 
feebly supported. And who were the 
enemies against whom ho proposed 
thus to risk a hazardous attack ? men 
who had evinced, in the combat of the 
preceding day, a heroism worthy of 
veteran soldiers, though they were re- 
cruits who had hardly learned the use 
of their aims. A retreat had become 
unavoidably necessary." The Emperor 
umvillingly acquiesced in the proposal, 
observing,** Hardih^odd has had its day: 
we have already done too much for glory: 
nothing remains to be thought of but 
the safety of the army," Davoust then 
proposed that ‘*the netreat should be 
conducted by Medyn to Smolensko 
— a line of road hitherto untouched, 
and abounding in resources for the 
wounded: whereas the Mojaisk lino 
was utterly wasted, and presented only 
dust and ashes.* This advice' was 
strongly resisted by Murat, who repre- 
sented tho extreme hazard of “ expos- 
ing the ilank of the army during so 
long a march to the attacks of the nu- 
merous light troops of the enemy. ” 
Napoleon adopted tho opinion of the 
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King of Naples, insisting upon the in- 
ability of tfie army from its weakness 
in cavalry to foT^gQ for itself, and the 
nenpssity of falling back on the maga- 
zines collected at Smolensko and Minsk ; 
and orders were issued for the retreat 
of the army by Borowsk and Mojaisk 
to Smolensko. 

36. At daybreak on the £6t.b, the 
fatal retreat commenced ; and * the 
victor ill a hundred battles for the 
first time in his life retibed in the 

OFEN FIELD FROM HIS ENEMIES.* By 

a singular coincidence, the Russianf* 
troops at the same moment abandoned 
their position, anS fell back in the 
direction of Kaloiiga. Both armies, 
struck with mutual awe, were Hying 
from each other. t The reason assigned ’ 
by Kutusotf for this singular measure 
was the inquietude which he felt for 
the road byi Medyn to Kalouga ; but 
the adoption of it was a serious falilt, 
which had nearly endangered all the* 
advantages of the campaign. Mean- 
while the Fl ench army, ignorant of the 
movements of the enerfly, silently and 
mournfully continued its retreat. The 
most gloomy presentiments filled the 
minds of the soldiers ; experience had 
already made them acquainted with the 
length of deserts they had to traverse 
before reaching a friendly territory, 
and that on this long lino of more than 
two hundred and fifty leagues, Smo- 
lensko and Minsk alon^ ofi'ered re- 
sources for their use. Dejection and 

* At Aaporu ho retired from the field of 
battle, but bold firm the island of Lobau, 
close in its roar. 

t It is a most singular ciroumstance that 
au eveut in both armies precisely similar had 
occurred near the same place several cen- 
turies before, at the some period of the year, 
ou oc'casion of the last invas&ou of Bnssia by 
the Tartai-s The Russian olmy could not 
bo said to retire— -it tied in the greatest dis- 
order. By a sti-ange miracle, says the chron- 
icle, the Tartcars. seeing the left bank of the 
Ougra ulMUidoned by the Businaos, took up 
the idea that it was a stratagem, and tnat 
they pifjy fled to provoke a flghtin a direction 
where tnpy hud prcimrcd^buscades : and 
fimilly the Kluui, iorror-stricken, hastened 
to retreat. - A strange spectacle was then 
witnessed, tVo armies fljdug from each other, 
with no one 'pursuing them. The Bussians 
.stopped at lost; but the Khan retired into 
his camp, after having destroyed twelve 
towns in Lithuania. This wsis at the end of 
October : hard frost cams on^ and the Bus- 

\OL. X. 


despondency, in consequence, univer- 
sally prevailed ; the recklessness which 
arises from despair was already visible 
in many; and the discipline of the 
troops, accustomed to victory but un- 
used to disaster, became relaxed from 
the moment that they began to retire 
before their enemies. Napoleon calcu- 
lated chiefly upon the support of Vic- 
tor, who, with above thirty thousand 
fresh troops, had been stationed since 
the beginning of September in the 
neig^ibourhood of Smolensko. This 
corp^ joined to the reinforcements 
which were daily arriving froA the 
westward, and the detached soldiers of 
the grand army who might be re-form- 
ed into battalions, would amount to 
fifty thousand men*, and with such 
suppoi't he hoped to maintain the line 
of the Dwina till the return of spring. 
Butthe operations of Wittgenstein and 
Tchichagofl‘ rendered this project Im- 
practicable: and even without their as- 
sistance, the superiority of the Kussians 
in cavalry wcH'id have reivlered any 
position withii^ their territory unten- 
able for any length of time. The French 
retired by Borowsk to Vereva, where 
the Emperor’s headquarters were estab- 
lished on the 27th. The weather was 
serene ; it was still compared by Napo- 
leon to the autumn at Fontainebleau. 

37. As soon as Kutusofi;' was apprised 
of the enemy’s retreat, he resolved, in- 
stead of pursuing them on the wasted 
l^ne which the;y^had adopted, to n)pve 

elans i;etired to measure themselves with the 
Khan •iw the plain of Borowsk^ which was 
mm-o favounibly adapted for a groat battle." 
— RAUAMSTN, vi. 1D5. There is a most extra- 
Ofdinary similarity between the leading 
events of the Tartar imd Frondi contest, 
though they occurred in tlie former nt far 
wider intei-vals thpfi in the latter. In both, 
a grroat and glorious battle was fought o]i the 
same day, Sept. 7th, (Koiilikoff and Bo]^ 
diiio), in which both poi'ties claimed the vic- 
tory : in both, a hundred and fifty thousand 
men were armyed on each side : both wero 
followed by the capture and burning of Mos- 
cow : the final and decisivfi struggle in both 
took place in the end of October, when the 
frost was beginning : in both, the two armies, 
nt this crisis of the contest, mutually fled 
from each other. In the 'J’artar war, it was the 
Bussians who retreated thither ; and in both 
instances this singular event was the pre- 
cursor of their final deliverance from tnoir 
inveterate enemies.— Kaeamhn, v. 78-82^ 
and vi. Wb. 
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the main body of his army by a paral- 
lel road towards Mojaisk and Wiazma, 
and to harass their retreating columns 
by a large body of Cossacks and light 
troops. General Milaradowitch, in con- 
sequence, at the head of twenty-five 
thousand light troops, was directed to 
move along a road parallel and near to 
the great Smolensko I'oute ; while Pla- 
toff, with the Cossacks, pressed the 
French rear-guard, and KutusofF him- 
self, at the head of the whole army, 
moved in twocolumnsto wards Wiazma. 
In the course of their retreat,^ the 
troopC who moved first destroyed all 
the towns through 'which the army 
passed: Borowsk, and Vereva shared 
the fate of Moscow. At the latter 
town the Emperor was joined by Mar- 
shal Mortier, who, after blowing up, 
as already mentioned, part of the 
Kremlin, had fallen back on tlie main 
army with hid detachmoijt. Winzingo- 
rode, made prisoner at the Kremlin, 
w'as then presented to the Emperor: 
his appeai^ance 'bxcitc^i one of those 
transports of rage whiqh were not un- 
usual in his irritable moods, but which 
Jiappily passed away without actual 
violence to the Russian general. 

38. The whole French army had re- 
gained the iSmolensko road on the 
‘29th. The corps marched at intervals 
of half a day’s journey from each other, 
and for some days were not seriously 
harassed by the enemy. In passing 
thr4»ugh Ji heap of ruiA's, the soldiery 
recognised some features of a scoae 
formerly known to them : the sfbpes, 
the redoubts gradually awakened thrill- 
ing emotions: it was Mojaisk, forraerlv 
the scene of so dreadful u battle. TIk) 
steeple alone remained in the midst of 
the desert : — * 

“Unheard the clock repeats its hours, 

Cold is the hearths within their bowers ; 

Its oeho and its empty tread 

Would sound like voices from the dead." * 

They approached an open plain, and 
soon the multitudes of imburied dead, 
whose bones had begun to whiten in 
the sun— the brojten and ruined re- 
doubles which appeared at intervals — 
the rugged surface of the ground, which 
was still tom by the cannon-shot, an- 
* Campbkll’s Oertrude of Wyoming. 
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nounced the bloody field of, Borodino.t 
Thirty thousand skeletons, innumer- 
able &agmen^ of heh^tj^, cuirasses, 
and arms, broken guns/wriages, stan- 
dards, and bloddy uniforms, formed 
the sad remains of that scene of glory. 
The soldiers, in passing^ gazed in silence 
at the great redoubt, so lately the 
theatre ofi'mortal strife, now marked 
by the stillness and desjolation of an 
extinguished volcano: regn't for the 
loss of their companions in arms was 
mingled with the painful sense of the 
^iruitleseness of the sacrifice ; and they 
hurried past the sj^eno of desolation 
with melancholy recollections of the 
past, and gloomy anticipations of the 
future.t 

39. In passing the great abbey of 
Kolotfikoi, the army received a lament- 
able addition to its numbers in a innl- 
titudo of w»)unded men, who had 
esciri)cd from that scene of horror to 
'Join tlieir retreating companions. 
Thousands had perished in the hospi- 
tiil from the total inadequacy of the 
means of relief to the prodigious ac- 
cumulation of wounded who had been 
left : but a greater number than could 
have been expected bad been saved, in 
consequence of the heroic and skilful 
efforts of the French surgeons. These 

t Further on were traced the ruins of a 
rampart, and the hollow of a ditch well-nigh 
filled up. 'J’liis was 8uiu>osed to l^e tho spot 
whore tho few who escaped the general mas- 
sacre niado thcli' last effort, and perished in 
tile attempt. Tho i>lain3 around wero white 
with bone.s, in some places thi7»ly seattercrl, 
i n oth ei-s lying in heaps, as the men happened 
to fall in flight, or in a body resisted to the 
lust. Fragments of javelins, and the limbs 
of horses lay scitterod abinjt tbo field. IIu- 
miin skulls wero seen upon the trunks of 
trees. * * * And now, on tho Kirn e spot, 
tho Roman army collected the hones of thoir 
slaughtered countrymen. Whether they were 
burying the remains (»f Btrangers. or of thcii' 
own friends, no man knew; all, however, con- 
Ridered themselves ns performing tho last 
obsequies to their kindred, and thoir brother 
soldiers. While employed in tbi.s pious office, 
their hearts wore torn with contending pas- 
sions, by turns oppressed with gtief, and 
burning for revenge."— T acitus^ Annals, i. 
01, 62. 

t Ijumontable cries were heard h'om one 
of tho heaps of slain : they t»rovcd to come 
from a wounded soldier who had crept into 
the iialf-consiimed remains of a dead horse, 
and contrived to support existence in that 
situation for above six weeks.— ii. 160. 
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miserable men crawled to the side of 
the road, and with uplifted hands and 
lamentable cries, besought their com> 
I'ujles not to leave thep[i,to the horrors 
of famine or the fury of the enemy. 
At the distance of two leagues from 
Mojaisk, five hundred of them, in the 
extremity of sulfering, had collected 
round a deserted barn; Jor several 
days they had received no fooH: an 
ofiiccr and tVentydive men were on 
the spot to guard them, and two . sur- 
geons were in attendance to dress their 
wounds ; but the former had no food 
to give them, and the latter no linen 
or salves to api^y to their mangled 
limbs. Napoleon made the greatest 
ellbrts to get them the means of con- 
veyance : but the troops, whom misery 
had already begun to render selfish, 
murmured at displacing the spoils of 
Moscow fo|* their bleeding companions, 
and could with difticulty becon.str*iued 
to give them a place in their chariot^. 
Although only a few Cossacks as yet 
h.xruBsed the roar of the retreating 
army, the discourageui^jntof the troops 
had become very great, and the dread- 
ful features of the retreat already bc- 
, gan to appear. Baggage -carts were 
abandoned at every step, from the fail- 
ure of the horses w'hicb drew them ; 
the infaiitiy and cavaliy marched pell- 
mell in the utmost confusion ; and the 
incessant explosions along the whole 
lijie, demonstrated how many of the 
ammunition- waggons required to be 
sacrificed to prevent their falling into 
the hands of the enemy. The retreat 
was rapidly becoming a flight ; the 
troops were beginning to separate from 
the marching columns in quest of plun- 
der or Bubsititenco ; and numbers of 
horses were slain to furnish food for the 
hungry multitudes who surrounded 
them. 

40. On the 2d November, the head- 
quarters reached Wiazma. The ^Em- 
peror flattered himself that he had 
got the start of Kutugoff by several 
marches, and that his troops wM)uld not 
be disqxxieted by the enemy during the 
remainder of the retreat ; bjit this de- 
lusive quiet was not of long continu- 
ance. On approaching that town, the 
corps of Davoust, which formed the 


rear-guard of the army, found, on the 
3d, the advanced guard of Milarado- 
wdteh posted on the southern side of 
the great road, while Plutoff, with a 
large body of Cossacks, ])ressed the rear 
of the army. The Emperor, with the 
Giuird and the first corps of the army, 
Wiis already advanced on the road to 
Snioleusko, and the corps of the Viceroy 
and Davoust alone remained to resist 
the attack. By a vigorous charge, the 
Russian cavalry, under Wassilchikolfi 
iu the first instance broke in upon the 
liiib of the French retreat, and estjib- 
lishfed themselves astride on tlii? great 
road, in the interval between the corps 
of the Viceroy and that of Davoust; 
while PUtofF, the moment that the can- * 
uonade commencedi attacked the rear 
of the latter at Federowskoi. If the 
whole corps of Milaradowitcli had been 
at hand to support his cavalry while 
the Cossacks pressed the rear, the corps 
of Davoust hiust have been totally de- 
stroyed. But the infantry, unable to 
keep pace witji the-rapid advance of 
the cavalry, w^is still far behind; and 
Qciioral Wassllehikolf was left, for more • 
than half an hour, to resist alone all 
tlie efforts •>£ the §nemy to dislodge 
him from his position. 

41. Mcanvvhilethe Viceroy, hearing of 
the danger of Davoiist’s corps, retraced 
his steps and drew back his advanced 
guard, which had already re ached Wi- 
azm;i, to tho scone of danger. Milara- 
dowitch, in hte turn, was now severely 
pressed betw'een the advancing droops 
of ^avoust and the returning corps of 
Eugene : but he bravely maintained his 
f»ost near the great road till the infan- 
»iry of Prince Eugene of Wurtemberg 
came up to his support. ]3ut the rno- * 
ment of decisive success had passed ere 
the latter arrived at tho scene of dan- 
ger, Davoust, with admirable presence 
of imnd, had contrived to get his ar- 
tillery aiitl baggage across the fields in 
the neighbourhood pf Wassilchikoirs 
men during the coutin nance of the 
action; and the united French corps 
wiere now intent only on securing their 
retreat to Wiazma. In doing so, how- 
ever, they were keenly purPue<fbyMila- 
radowitch, who was by this time sup- 
ported both by his own infantry and 
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by the Cossacks of PlatofF; a numerous 
artillciy thundered on their retreating 
columns: and though tho soldiers of 
the Viceroy still kei)t their ranks, those 
of Oavoust, exhausted by tlie fatigues 
of tlxe retreat, fell into confusion. At 
this critical mointuit, the vanguard of 
Kutusoff beyond Wiazma was heard to 
commence a cannonade on tlie corps of 
Ney, which was in advance of the Vice- 
roy; and the troops, conceiving them- 
selves beset on all sides, fell back in 
disoidcr into Wiazma. General Pas- 
KKWITCH,* at the head of his braveMi- 
viaionj^nished into the town, and drove 
the enemy through t^Je streets at the 
point of the bayonet. In the midst of 
the general confusion the houses took 
fire, which stoppe^ the pursuit; and 
the Bhattere4 c<»rp8 of Davousfc, in their 
bivouacs beyond the walls, counted their 
diminished ranks and re-formed their 
battalions by the light of the confla- 
gration. ^ 

42. In this engagement the French 
were weakened by full six thousand 
men, of whotii two thoudind were made 
^ prisoners, while the los5' of the Rus- 
sians did not exceed two thousivnd. 
The corps of Davgust had before the 
battle lost ten thousand men by fatigue 
or desei*tioii since the retrograde m(»vc- 
niont commenced at Malo-Jaroslawitz; 
and twenty-seven pieces of their artil- 
lery had fallen into the hands of the 
enemy : so that they were now sixteen 
thousand weaker than oi« leaving Mos- 
cow. * The army in all had lost fort^- 
* Paskowitch, a Rubsian by birth, of au 
old noble tnmily, was born in *1772, aiaf^liad 
sorved with distinction in tiie wars agniiifit 
the Turks, tho Poles, and the SWedes. Like 
Suwarmir and Kutusoff, he vvtis endeared toi 
tin! soldiers by being a native of the country, 
Hilda strenuous supporter, whenever it was 
imssible, of national iiiieroi'ts and cu.stoTns. 
Repossessed an intuitive geiiius for war, and 
rose in the sequel to the highest destinies, 
having mainly contributed, by his siic- 
cessmi i-anipa'igtjs in Asia Minor, to tho glori- 
ous peace of Adrianoplc with thc^'urks, and 
brouglitthe Polish war to a siicces&ful issue, 
after Diebitscli haa signally failed, by the 
storming of Warsaw in 1831. JJe subso- 
qnejvtly commanded the great Russian army, 
wUiuh took part- in and tcnriiiuitud the Hun- 
garian war in Few Ruasiaii genemls 

will loaitta more distinguished place in his- 
tory, or have more signally contributed, by 
their genius and euei'gy, to advance tho for- 
tunes of their country. 
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three thousand men since tho' retreat 
began; it ^vas now only sixty thousand 
strong. Two hundred and forty thou- 
sand men hod ^lerishcd, therefore,^iu 
the centre under Napoleon’s immediate 
command, before a fall of snow took 
jiliice : for it crossed the Nicmcn, in- 
cluding Jerome’s army, three hundred 
thousand ^troug. When the troops re- 
sum e<l their march on the following 
day, they were astonished at the small- 
iK'ss of their numbers. There seems 
to be no room for doubt, that had Kut- 
^soff supported by a sufiicient force 
the bold advance of Milaradowitch, or 
hastened his own mdreh so as to anti- 
cipate the French vanguard at Wiazma, 
he would have had every chance of dc- 
8 tro 5 dng a great part of their army; 
and his own troops were grievously dis- 
appointed at the opportunity being al- 
lowed to escape. But tho Ryssian com- 
mainJer, knowing tho severity of the 
spason whicli was about to commence, 
and the m uliiplied obstacl es whicli were 
preparing to arrest the retreat of Napo- 
leon, deemed, ajkl perhaps wisely, that 
the surer course was to let the enemy 
waste away before the cold of winter, 
bcfori! he attempted to envelop the 
main body ; and to confine his attacks 
at present to the roar-guard, whose fa- 
tigues had already reduced them to 
that state of debility which might soon 
be expected to become general in the 
whole army. The corps of Davoust, 
which had suffered so severely, wasnow 
reifiaccd by that of Marshal Ney as the 
rear-guard; and this heroic general be- 
gan to cover that retreat, fatal to so 
many others, immortal to him. On 
the 4 th and fitli the retreat continued, 
and in passing the Lake of Semlevo, 
the grand cross of Ivan and the armour 
of the Kremlin, the spoils of Moscow, 
were buried in the wavt s. Already 
the French jierceived that the season 
for jirescrving trojihies was gone for 
ever. 

43. Tlie weather, though cold and 
frosty at night, had hitherto been clear 
and bright during the day; and the 
co^inued, though now level and power- 
less sun, had cheered the hearts of the 
soldiers. But on the 6th November 
the Russian winter set in with unwont- 
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ed severity. Colt! fogs first rose from 
the surface of the ground, and obscured 
the heretofore uucloufled face of the 
sun ; a few flakes of woW next began to 
float in the atmosphere, and filled the. 
army with dread : gradually the light of 
day declined, and a thick murky dark- 
ness overspread the firmament. The 
wind soon after rose aiiH cre^ long 
bhjw with frightful violence, howling 
through the forests, or sweeping over 
the ])liiiris witli resistless fury ; the snow 
fell in thick anrl continiu^d showers, 
which sof)n covered the earth with ali 
impenetrable clotjiing, confounding .all 
objects together, and leaving the army 
to wander in the dark through an icy de- 
sert. * G rcat numbers of the .soldiers, in 
struggling to get forward, fell into hol- 
low's orditches w'hich were concealed by 
the treacherous surface, and perished 
miserably before the eyes of their ct>m- 
rades ; others were swalloived up i!i the 
moving snow-hills, which, like tile 
sands of the desert, preceded the blast 
of death. To fall was certain destruc- 
tion : the seventy Vf the tempest 
speedily checked respiration ; and the 
snow', accumulating round the sufterer, 
soon formed a little sepulchre for his 
remains. The road, and the fields in 
its vicinity, were rapidly strewn with 
these melancholy eminences; and the 
succeeding columns found the surface 
rough and almost impassable from the 
multitude of these icy mounds that lay 
upotn their route.+ 

44. Accustomed as the soldici's bad 
been to death in its ordinary forms, 
there something singularly appal- 
ling ill the uniformity of the snowy 
wilderness, which, like a vast winding- 

■* TTfi h.'ul now advanced into a pass cn- 
vironevl witli jwrpetufil snow, and the inten- 
sity of the cold had glazed tiie rugged road 
with ieo. Dreary scenery and impussablo 
wilds terrified the exhausted soldiers, who 
imugined themselves to be stepping ou^the 
confines of tlio world. They were astonish- 
ed by solitudes witliout a vestige of, culti- 
vation or of man; and they insisted on 
being led back before the liglit and hea- 
vens failed them.*’— See Quintus Cuntius, 
V. 6 , IS. 

t Precisely the same circiunstances of 
horror had overtaken the array of Alexan- 
der the Groat in crossing the Caucasus 
" Such vines and trees as can endure tlie 
cigoui' of such a climate^ the inhabitants 


sheet, Beemed ready to envelop the re- 
mains of the whole army. Exhausted 
by fatigue, or jiiorccd by cold, they sank 
by thousands on the road, casting a last 
look iijion their comrades, and pro- 
iioimcing w'ith their dying breath the 
names of those most dear to them. 
Clouds of ravens, like the birds which 
are only seen at sea W'h(*n a shipwrei k 
is at hand, issued from the forests, and 
hovered over the dying remains of the 
soldiers; while troops of dogs, which 
IniiJ followed the army from Moscow, 
driven to fury by suilering, howled in 
the i*ear, and often fell upon tlftir vic- 
tims before life \va8 extinct. The only 
objects that rose above the snow were, 
the tall pines, whose gigantic stems and 
fiiiiercol foliage ca!?t a darker horror 
over the scene, and seemed destined to 
mark the grave of the army amidst the 
deathlike uniformity of the wilderiiess. 

45. The x'jeight of their arms soon 
became intolerable to the least robust 
of the soldiers : their fingers frequently 
dropped olF while holding their mus- 
kets, and thejuseless load was thrown 
aside in the struggle for tlie mainto- 
iianco of life, t Amidst the general 
ruin, multitudes left their ranks, and 
wandered on the flanks or rear of the 
army, where they were speedily mas- 
sacred by the peasants, or made pri- 
soners by the Cc»6sack8. 13ut the troops 
now felt the consequences of their for- 
mer liceiitiouijpesB, or of the nccessitiefl 
, to w’hich thcy*had been exposed l>y the 
luckless advance of the Empei-or. The 
w’htie country, to the breadth of seven 
qr eight leagues on either side of the 
great road, had been laid w'asto during 
\he advance of the army, and the ex- 
press down, and *over with earth during the 
winter: and when the snow is dissolved, 
they dig them out and restore them to the 
air and sun. So deep are the snows which 
shroua the gi'ound, so bound up by ice and 
almost peiiwtual frost, that no symptom was 
perceived of birds, or any bc:i.st remaining 
out. The light is rathef an obsi-uratiim of 
the sky, resembling darkness, in which tlio 
nearest objects are with difficulty scon. In 
th» uncultivated wild tlie destitute army 
had every variety of ill to endure, — scarcity, 
cold, wearmesH, despair.” — Quimxus Cua- 
TIU8, vii., lii. 10, 11. 

1 “On every side the frozen hands of our 
soldiers let fall their fiioai'ins.’’ — FAiN,ii. 295. 
(An eyewitness). ^ 
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haiisted soldiers were now uualrle to 
rjach the limits of their former devas- 
tation. By a degree of reckless vio- 
leiiiie, also, of which it is difficult to 
form a conception, the first columns of 
the army destroyed, along the whole 
line of the retreat, the few remaining 
houses which had survived the march 
in summer; and the rear-guard, in con- 
sequence, suffered as much from the 
madness of their coinviultjs who pre- 
ceded, as the hostility of their enemies 
who followed them. Fire was beJ^ire 
them with its aches; winter followed 
them f^ith its horrors. The horses of 
the cavalry and artillery, especially 
those w'hich came from Franco and 
Germany, suffered dreadfully from the 
severity of the cc^d, which the entire 
want of provisions rendered them un- 
able to bear. In less than a week after 
it commenced, thirty thousand had per- 
ished. Caissons and cannqu were aban- 
doned at every step : the ascent from 
a stream, or the fall of a bridge, occa- 
sioned the jjjiuulonmen* of whole parks 
of artillery. Famished *groups threw 
themselves upon the dead bodies of the 
horses to satisfy the cravings of nature; 
and in many insturices even the repug- 
nance of our nature at human ilush was 
overcome by the pangs of protracted 
hunger. 

46. Night came, but with it no di- 
minution of the siill'eriugs of the sul- 

* It is Roldora that cold ifo all comparable 
to that whioli is here described, is telt in t^c* 
British Islands ; but. during the great /rosL 
of spring 1838, the author was twice •.^rtu- 
nato enough to expcriciK'c it. On tho 5^ 
and 0th February ui that year, the thermo- 
meter, nt bis rcsid(*nco at PossU House, noa|g 
GJasgow, foil, at ehwen nt night, to four de- 
gi-ees below zero of Fahrenheit; and he im- 
xnodiatcly walked out and down under tho 
old treosm the park, to experience asensation 
which he had long figured to himself in ima- 
gination, and might never in life feel ogam. 
A vivid recollection of the descriptions he 
hod studicKlofthc Russiaurotrofttr,madehi[n 
attend minutely to every abject ho, witnessed, 
and every sensatioA he felt on the occasKm. 
Tho night was briglit and clear ; not a speck 
or dim obscured the firmament, where tho 
moon shone forth In surpassing splondonr ; 
the trees, loaded with glowing crystals, glit- 
tered on all sides as in a palace of diamonds; 
tho snow, dry andpowdeiy, fell from the feet 
like the sand of the desert ; not a breath 
w'avod even the feathery covering of tho 
^branches ; and tho mind, overpowered with 


diers. Amidst the howling wilderness 
the wearied men sought in vain for the 
shelter of a rocS» the coyer of a friendly 
habitation, or watmth of a tfre. 
The stems of tbi pine, charged with 
snow and hardened by frost, long re- 
sisted the flames lighted by the troops ; 
and when, by great exertions, the fire 
was JjLindl^d, crowds of starving men 
prepared a miserable meiv* of rye, mixed 
with snow-water and horse-flesh. Sleep 
soon closed tlieir eyelids, and for sixteen 
long hours the darkness was illumin- 
S!ted by the light of the bivouacs. But 
numbers never awok;; from their slum- 
bers; and on the following day the 
sites of the watch-fires were marked 
by circles of defid bodies, with their 
feet still resting on the extinguished 
piles.* The death produced upon al- 
most all the soldiers who perished from 
tho cold was the same. The persons 
alfecled fell into a slato of paralytic 
tbrpor, which led them to approach the 
fires of the bivouacs,wherc they speedily 
dropped into an apoplectic slumber, 
from which thffy never wakened. Those 
of the officers and men who were able 
to perform tho whole journey, and Iiad 
preserved a little sugar and coffee, re- 
sisted the cold most effectually. Mor- 
tification in particular limbs ensued in 
innumerable cases, against which tho 
best preservative was found to bo 
walking on foot.+ 

the unwonted splendour of the scene, fell into 
a state of serene enjoyment. The seiisjition 
of tho frost, even when sitting still, was hardly 
that of pain. The moraont the body entered, 
the external air. it ielt as if jiiunged into a 
Ciild bath, against which it was at once evi- 
dent that even tho warmest clothing aflurded 
little protection ; and, after resting a short 
time, adrowsy feeling, the harbinger of death, 
began to steal over the senses. Wlien walk- 
ing, however, the cireiilation was preserved 
and no disagreeable fooling experienced ; but 
tho astonihliinont felt at tho inonicnt, upon 
experiencing hi>w soon inaction induced 
drowsiness, was how, under a much severer 
cola, any men or horses sur^^ in either 
anny, during tho bivouacs of ^'he'lEliisaian re- 
treat. 

t “ The blast of the snow extinguished 
life in numy, and caused the feet of otiicrs 
to mortify : its white glare xiemioiously af- 
fected the eyes of the majority. Some, hav- 
ing stretched on a bed of loe their exhausted 
frames, through the want of motion were so 
stiffened by tho activity of tho frost, that 
when they essayed to rise they wore unable. 
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47. Upon the great body of the men, of this description had been thought 

the continuance of these horrora pro- of itr the French army : the shoes of 
duced the udual resists of reckiesa- none of the horses wore frosted, nor 
ness, insubordmation, and despair. The 'were any means provided for their be< 
French soldiers, susceptible than ing so ; and numbers of the unhappy 
any others of lively^fmpressions, early animals slipping, and falling on their 
perceived the full extent of their dan- knees at every step, became exhausted 
ger, and became desperate from the with fatigue, and sank down on the ice 
accumulation of perils from which they to rise no more. The want of forage 
could perceive no possibilify of <^Bcap- or provisions at the same time weak- 
ing. Everything seemed allowable ened those which kept their feet to 
when there was no other mode of pre- such a degree that they became unable 
serving life. The men tore off the to resist the effect of the night bivou- 
cloaks from their comrades who ho^i aci.* It was this, and not the cold, 
sunk down, to warm their own shiver- which proved fatal to the horses; for, 
iiig limbs. Those who first got round if well fed, a horse can withstanS the se- 
thc fires at night, sternly repelled the verest cold as well as the strongest man. 
bucceeding crowds who strove to share The regiments which had hitherto sue-, 
in the warmth, and saw them with in- cecded in preserving a few animals, hy 
difference sink down and die in the means of pasture picked up in the 
frigid outer circle. In the general fields on the roadside, now found them 
ruin, the sympathies and generous feel- at once destroyed by the snow cover- 
ings of our nature were for thq^raost ing the ground; for magazines, or dis- 
part extinguished: the strong instinct tnbutions cf rations, there were none, 
of self-preservation concentrated, In either for men or horses, from Moscow 
these terrible moments, every one's toSmolensko.adistanceof nearly three 
energies on his own, safety; and the hundred mileS. * 

cat4istrophcs of othcra were unheeded, 49. It wasHhe incessant fatigue and 
when all anticipated similar disaatei*s want of provisions, more even than* 
for themselves. Some, however, of a the cold, which at this period of the 
firmer character, resisted thecoiitagion, retreat, and indeed during its whole 
and preserved, oven amid the horrora continuance, proved fabU to the French 
that surrounded them, the gaiety and army. The troops, marching witliout 
serenity of indomitable minds. intermission, and never receiving any 

48. In the midst of these unparal- distribution of rations, soon found 
leled horrors, the rapid diB(irganisation themselves a prey to the horrors of 
of the army seemed the prelude to its famine, ami wore reduced, as their sole 
entiire destruction. The road, troddci;> means of subsistence, to use tb« flesh 
doxtn by such an innumerable multi- 'of , the numerous horses which dropped 
tude of feet, and rolled over by such a do^n by the wayside. The instant 
number of wheels, became as hard and ifthat one of these wretched animals fell, 
slippery as ice itself. In that rigorou^ a famished group seized upon it, and 
latitude, where this state of things shared its teraains among them. The ^ 
annually returns, and continues five army subsisted almost entirely, for 
montli^s, the horses of the Russians weeks together, on this melancholy rc- 
are all rough-shod, the waggons are source; and, much as Napoleon Ly 
placed upon sledges, and*the light can- mettled the destruction of these ani- 
non are put on carriages mounted on mals, hla condition, had they survived, 
the sauM^lfebicles. Rut no precadtions would have been still worse, for iii that 

The torpid were lifted by their comrades : * “ Horses can support a bivouac and the 

there Wiis no better remedy tlmn com polling severest cold whou they are well ted. It wets 
them to walk; the vital hu.T,t thus excited, vof coW that killed the/n, it was hunger and 
the use of their limbs in part returned” — the emtinuow marching. The Guard having 
Quiktos CURTiua, vii., iii. 11. The eloquent received some distributions of flour, two 
descriptions of the sufferings of Alexander's thousand of their cavalry still remained, 
soldiers might pass for those which overtook although in wretched condition." — C h\m- 
the followers oi Napoleon. bray, li. 38:i. 
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case the ivhole men must have perifibed. 
But these disastrous circumstinces, 
and, above all, the evident hopelessness 
of their situation, from the knowledge 
that there were no magazines on the 
linv^ of retreat over a space of five hun- 
dred miles, except at Smolensko and 
Minsk, produced the most dcim ssing 
effect upon the minds of the stddiers. 
Despair and recklessness made them 
desert their standards in crowds : be- 
fore they reached Smolensko, the army 
generally * had lost all appearance of 
a regular array, and presented a hi^le- 
ouR mass of stragglers, clothed in fur 
cloaks*^ and other finery, which they 
had plundered from ‘Moscow, or reft 
from their dead comrades who had 
perished on the road. 

60. No one whd had not w itnessed 
it, could credit the universal hardness 
of heart which prevailed. The strong- 
est bonds of gratitude, the oldest ties 
of friend^ip, were siuipped asunder. 
Self-preservation became the universal 
object. The dying closed their eyes 
with cui’ses.’ind imprecations on their 
lips; the living passed laiheeding by. 
The few prisoners taken at Malo-Jaros- 
lawitz and Wiazraa were shot without 
mercy when they could march no 
more. In the midst of the gi^neml 
distress, the marshals, generals, and 
higher administrators, who had taken 
the precaution to bring provisions for 
themselves and their horses wdth them 
from Moscow, lived in comparative 
abundance ; and the contrast thus af- 
forded to their owxi destitute coi|di' 
tion, augmented the rage and indigna- 
tion of the soldiers, 'i hey broke out 
into as vehement and impassioned 
complaints against, as they had for- 
merly breathed adulation tow’ards, 
Napoleon : his ambition/diis obstinacy, 
his pride, were in every mouth ; he 
had penetrated to Moscow contrary to 
all the rules of war ; he had rumed^ilm- 
self and them all with him. The Em- 
peror himself marehed on foot, grave, 
but calm and collected ; his appear- 
ance was that of a great mind contend- 
ing with adversity. 

* Tbe Guards were an exception; t];)ey 
were better provided for. aud kept their 
ranks to the last,— Cuambbay, ii. 385. 
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61. In the midst of these sufferings 
the army arrived at Dorogobouge. 
The imperial columns and the corps 
of Davoust, after a short rest, pro- 
ceeded on the road to Siuolcnsko: 
while the corps -of Eugene was dirccteil 
to move tow'arda ^he north, in order 
to assist Oudinot, who wus severely 
pressed by Count Wittgenstein. Ney, 
wuthfliis C(Vri)s, now severely wenkened 
by the fatigues of the reti’eat, w^as still 
intrusted with the perilous duty of 
protecting the rear; but lie never 
filled in' its performance — discharging 
at one time the functions of an ol ►!(' 
commander, display4iig at another tlic 
courage of a pimple grenadier. Tn 
his reports to Napoleon, lie portrayed 
in true colours the frightful condition 
of the army ; but in the field he w'as 
always to be found witli tins rear- 
guard, combating w'ith as ipiich alac- 
rity, though a marshal and prince 
of the Emigre, as when ho was a 
private soldier in the Revolutionary 
arm3^ 

62. The Viceroy, in advancing to- 
wards the Dwina from Dorogobougc, 
met with a succession of disasters. IJe- 
furo arriving at the banks of the Woj), 
ho had been compelled to aband m 
sixty •ff*ur pieces of cannon and three 
thousand detached soldiers to his ])ur- 
aners ; but on the margin of that 
stream a new difficulty awaited him. 
Thp bridge which he had ordered to be 
constructed could not be raised, and 
•his troo])s were obliged to cross the 
stream amidst floating masses of ice, 
with the water up to their middles. 
All the efforts of the artillerymen 
could not obtain a passage for the can- 
non, and, in consequence, tho whole 
remaining artillery and all the baggage 
of the corps were abandoned to the 
Cossacks, The bivouac of the follow- 
ing night was eminently disastrous: 
the troops, soaking with tho water of 
the Wop, sought in vain for shelter, 
and multitudes perished from the freez- 
ing of their wet garments round their 
exhausted limbs. On the snow arutmd 
them was to be seen the plunder which 
could uo longer be dragged along : the 
riches of Paris and Moscow lay scat- 
tered on an unknown struucl, amidst 
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the ilead and the dying. This terrible 
night oifected the t(»tal dieorganiaa- 
tion of the corps ; and, to*coinplete his 
misfortunes, the Viceroy, on arriving 
the t()llowiiig day at Uoukhowstchina, 
found that town alrcaiJy occupied by 
two rogimenta of Cossacks. But in 
these critical circumstance's he did not 
lose his presence of mind. J'orming 
tlie Italian Clio rd and a few squadrons 
of cavalry, whiiSi still preserved their 
horses, into a squore, he attacked and 
carried the town; and finding that a 
retreat in the direction of Witejisk 
would expose his detached corps to 
certain destruction,* he made in all 
haste for Smolensko, whore he arrived 
with the scanty and shattered rcniaiiis 
of his troops on the 13th November, 
and found tlie other corps of the 
I'VeiJch army already assoTqbled. 

53. Meanwjiile, the main Russian 
niy, still advancing in two columns, 
moving in the chord of the arc of 
which Napoleon was describing the 
curve. They advanced by Jelnia to 
Tchclkanowo, wdiere tlic •Ijieadquarters 
wore established on the 1 2th, on the 
road leading from Smolensko to Ros- 
hiwl ; and thus threatened the com- 
munications of the French army, and 
precluded the possibility of tlieir re- 
maining in the fonner town. By fol- 
lowing this roiiti', Kutusoir not only 
got tlie start of his enemies, and com- 
jadled thorn to continue a disastrous 
retreat, after they hoped to have ar- 
rived at its terniinatiou ; but had the 
hnrnensc advantage of quartering his 
ti*oo})s under cover in the villages, in a 
country as yet un wasted by war, dur- 
ing the sevoriCy of the winter nights. 
'J’he march of the army was so iiipid, 
that several detached bodies of the 
French, who had not yet received orders 
to retreat, fell into their hands. In 
particular, the advanced guard of Gene- 
ral Bamgiiay d’Hilliers, ui>der Oene-^ 
ral Aiigcrcau> with two thousand men,* 
were made pnsonei-s by Count Orloff 
Denisoffand Colonel Davidoff', who pre- 
coded the main body of the army with 
their light troops ; and a depot of one 
thousand three hundred men was cap- 
tured at Klemcnstiewo by another corps 
of iiartisanu lindcr Colonel Listroui. 


54. Between Dorogohouge and Smo- 
lensko, "Israpol con received intelligence 
otthe conspiracy of Mulct at Itaiis, of 
which a full account will shortly be 
given, and by which a few daring men 
for some hours gained possession of 
the scat of government, made prison- 
er the chief of the police, and hail 
nearly overturn e<l the imperial gov- 
eniineiit. He ik>w perceived on what 
a sandy foundation his fortunes were 
rested, even in France itself, and ex- 
claimed to D.iru, “ AVhat if we had re- 
snaiiuM at Moscow !” From that mo- 
ment his wliole thoughts were concen- 
trated on the I'Venfih capital ; and all 
the disasters of his pi-esent situation 
could hardly withdraw his impassioned 
imagination from the ccmvulsions which 
lieanticijiated in the centre of his power. 
Even this alarming intelligence, how- 
ever, the numerous reverses of which 
he daily received accounts from his 
Jieutcnaiits, tln^ gloomy future before 
him, the speetacle of the dead and 
the dying continually hefore^his eyes, 
produced no visjjuo inipressiiui on his 
manner or countenance. With the 
same stoical insensibility, he travtu'sed 
tho ranks of frozen .^oldiers which 
lined the road, as he would have done 
therocksof Switzerland, orthesphinxes 
of T hehes. Y et no on e kn cw better the 
disasters of the army ; at that very 
moment he was writing to Victor 
that the horses of the army had all 
I)eri8hed, and t)lat its salvation de- 
peli4ed on his own exertions.* 

55. ^he successive arrival of the 
different corps at Smolensko, where 
thejf continued to drop in from the 
tht'^ 9th to the 13tb, iirescnted tho 
most dismal spectacle. At the sight 
of the long - wis^^ed • for towers the 
soldiei’s could no longer i-cstrain their 
impatience: the little remaining disci- 
pline instantly gave way, and officers 

* ** The anny and the Einpei'or will bo to- 
monDw at Smolensko, but niiich futigued by 
a march of one hundred and twenty loiisfucs 
without stoppinjy. RcBunio the offensive; 
the ealmtimi of the anwy depaids on it: a 
single flay’s delay may oeeasion a frightful 
ciilamity. Tlic cavalry of tho army is all on 
foot: tho cold has killed all tho horses : 

I maiVh ! it Is tlio order of the Emperor and of 
I necessity.’'— Napoleon to Victor, 7tU Nov. 

1 ISl'd; CiiAMURAV, ii. a79. 
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and privates, infantry and cavalry, pre- 
cipitated themselves in a promiscuous 
muss upon the gates. The famishing 
troops rushed into the streets, and the 
gates of the magazines were instantly 
surrounded by crowds, demanding, 
with earnest cries, the food wdiich they 
had so long been promised. J3read, in 
Biitlicient (luantities, could not be 
furnished : large sacks cjf corn were 
thrown out to the applicants, and the 
miserable soldiera fought with each 
other for a few pounds of dried roots 
or grain. The Old and New Guardp 
alois preserved their ranks in the 
midst of the general confusion ; and 
their steadiness seemed in some de- 
gree to justify that indulgence to their 
sufferings which excited stich violent 
dissatisfaction among the other troops. 

56. The Emperor had made the 
greatest exertions to provide maga- 
zines, though at fearfully long inter- 
vals, along part of thd' line of his rc; 
treat. Immense quantities of pro- 
visions liad been coUected at Smolen- 
sko, Minsk, and Wima ; gigantic ef- 
forts had been made to trausjiort them 
to the places of their destination: 
the roads of (^ermany and Italy were 
covered by herds of cattle and trains 
of waggons hastening to the theatre 
of war. But all these preparations 
were ihsuihcieiit ; the arrival of the 
convoys was retarded by the state of 
the roads, which the passage of so 
lyauy thousand carriages had render- 
ed almost impassable : the oxen 
under the fatigues of their l^iglhen- 
ed mai'ches, and the impatience of 
those who drove them : the stores of 
grain, however immense, could not 
suffice for the number of sick and iso- 
lated men who wer|;left in the rear of 
the army, and the famished multitude 
who arrived from Moscow. The genius 
and foresight of Napoleon had not been 
wanting; the most mindte ordoi's had 
been forward^ to the authorities in 
the rear, to provide for the wants of 
the army between ^molensko and Wil- 
na; but oveiything failed, because the 
magnitude of his demands outstripped 
the powers of human exertion. But 
fi*om HIoscow to Smolensko, nothing 
whatever had been provided, and hence 


the early disasters of tlia retreat. It 
was the dreadful battle"^ Malo-Jaros- 
lawitz which induced them, by throw- 
ing the army upon a line of njtreat 
which had never been contemplated. 

57. The intelligence whicli the Em- 
peror i*eceived at Smolensko from his 
two flanks, would alone have been suf- 
ficient to compel his retreat to the 
Nibmen, even if ample means of sub- 
sistence had been fouftd for the army. 
The secondary armies of Russia had 
everywhere resumed the offensive : tlie 
gigantic i)lan of Alexander for the enj)- 
■turc of the grand army was rapidly 
advancing to maHurity : the flames of 
Moscow had set the whole empire on 
fire. "Wittgenstein's anny, having been 
rfiised by the junction of Count Steiii- 
heil with ten thousand regular trc)o])s 
from Finland, the militia of St Peters- 
burg, and some additional rcinforce- 
meuts from the capital, to fifty thou- 
sand men, that general resumed the of- 
fensive. Having divided his army into 
two columns, at the head of thirty-six 
thousand ipcn* he advanced on the 
right bank of the Dwina against Mar- 
shal St Cyr, while Steinheil, with thir- 
teen thousand, operated against his 
rear on the left bank of the river. Shut 
up in Polotsk, the French general had 
only thirty thousand men to oppose 
to these formidable masses. The Rus- 
sian militiiu incorporated with the regu- 
lar army, soon acquired the discipline 
and hardihood of veteran soldiers, and 
emulated their valour in the very first 
actions in which they were engaged, 

58. 'On the 18th October, being the 
very day on which Kiitusoff attacked 
Murat at Winkowo, Wfttgenstein ad- 
vanced against Polotsk, where St Cyr 
occupied an intrenched camp ; and an 
obstinate battle began along the whole 
line of the intrenebmepts. General 
Diebitch, who commanded the advanc- 

Ijsd guard, supported by the Russian 
tirailleurs, compos«^d for the most part 
I of militia, carried the French redoubts 
in the centre; while Ptinco Jachwill 
drove them under cover of the cannon 
of the city on the right ; but on the 
left, the French, after a furious en- 
gagement, maintained their ground. 
Night put an end to the battle, and 
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the HussiunC, withdrew from the in- the river at Goriany having rendered 
tronchments which had been^he scene that design abortive, the French gene- 
of so much carnage. On Hhe following ral retired towards Smoliautzy, where 
morfting at ten o’clock, the cannon of he formed a junction on the 31st Oc- 
Count Steinheil on the left of the river tober with Victor, who came to his 
gave the joyful intelligence to the Rus- support from Sinolensko with twenty- 
siaus that they we.re supported on that five thousand men. The pursuit of 
side; to the French, that their coni- the Russians was retarded for several 
muiiications w’ere in danger:* St ^yr days by the difficulty of re-establishing 
immediately ir^ide disj)()sitions for a the bridges; but they overtook them 
retreat, and the artillery was silently near Smoliaiitzy, and made eight huii- 
drawn across the bridges ; but towards dred prisoners from the rear-guard, 
night the Russians, who during the fiO. Wittgenstein immediately estab- 
wholo day had been establishing their ^lishoa himself, in conformity with the 
batteries, perceiving the movement, plan of the campaign, on the l^nks 
opened a concentric fire from all sides of the Oula, and detached a division 
upon the city. The wooden houses to take possession of Witepsk, W’hich 
having been set on fire by the shells, was captured with a slender garrison, 
the flames threw so bright a light hut large and impoitant magazines, 
around the intrenchments, that the on the 7th November. Napoleon, 
troop.s fought at midnight as in full alarmed by the near approacli of Witt- 
day. At tw» in the morning the Rua- genatein’s coii)a, ordered Victor and 
sians carried the ramparts, and drf^ve Oiidinot, who had now Ji'esumed the 
the enemy with the bayonet through^ command of St Cyr’s coqjs, to drive it 
the burning streets. The French, back, \vithout advancing too f.ar from 
nevertheless, disputed the ground so the line of the gyand army. ,.T])e Rus- 
biuvely, that they .saved •almost their sians, percoiviufjj the enemy’s intention, 
whole artillery, and reached the op- took a strong j)()sition at Smoliantzy, 
j) 08 ite bank with the loss only of four and called in their detached columns 
thousand killed and wounded, and to give battle. On th»14th the French 
two thousand prisoiiei's, having previ- columns began the attack, which con- 
ously broken down the bridge over the tinned 'with various success during the 
Dwina. whole day ; but at length, after the 

59. The Russians in these engage- village of Smf)liai)tzy had been six 
mciits had about three thousand killed times taken and retaken, the French 
and wounded ; and on the following marshals, disconcerted by the heavy 
day Count Steiiihoil, having been at- lire of the Rushan batteries, and de- 
tached by a superior force detached sir»us not to risk the retreat of the 
by St Cyr, was defeated and com- Emp^or by a more serious contest, 
pelled to recross the Dwina, leaving withdrew from the field. The loss of 
eighteen hipidred prisoners in the each party was aboiit three thousand 
hands of the enemy. There appears nfen ; but tlie success of the Russians 
to have been a Want of concert in the was evinced by the retreat of their ad- 
movomentB of the Russian generals on vewaries, and tb« re-establishnient of 
the opposite sides of the stream. Had their remaining position on the banks 
they attacked vigorously at the same of the Oula. 

moment, there can be no doubt, not 61. liffean while Tchichagoff, having ra- 
only that the check of Count Steinhsil pidly advanced from Bucharest, which 
would have beau avoided, but the heleftontheSlst July, d»y Jassy, Chot- 
greater fwirt of the French army must ein, and Zaslaw, to Ostrog, effected his 
have been made prisoners. It had junction behind the Styr, with Tormas- 
been intended by Wittgenstein to off, ftn the 14th September. Schwartz- 
turn the right of St Cyr, and thus cut ciiberg, wht')8e whole foi-ce, including 
him off from his communications with Saxons and Poles, did not exceed forty- 
Smolensko-and the grand army. But three thousand, immediately com- 
the difficulty of throwing bridges over menced his retreat; while the Russian 
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generals, at the head of above sixty 
thousaTid men, reenmed offensive oper- 
ations. The Austrians retired from 
the banks of the Turia to those of the 
jlug, with the loss, during their retreat, 
of two thousand killed and wounded, 
and five thousand prisoners. Tchi- 
chagoff having thus cleared the coun- 
try of these enemies, and compelled 
them to fall back in the direction of 
Warsaw, changed the direction of his 
movements, and leaving to General 
iSacken, with a part of his army, the 
task of observing Schwartzenberg ancT 
pre^senting him from returning to the 
theatre of war, moved himself, with 
the main body of his forces, in the di- 
rection of the iicresina. Sacken was re- 
inforced by the*cor[ia of Count Essen, 
which raised his force to twenty-seven 
thousand men ;■ while Tchichngoff, 
with thiity cight thousjind men and 
one hundred and fifty-s^ix pieces of can- 
nrm, moved in the direction of Minsk.* 
He there oxjiected to effect a junction' 
with the, little arinyff General Ertell, 
who, with twelve thciisand men, had 
maintained his ground in the heigh- 
bourhood of Bobrinsk since the begin- 
ning of the campaign ; and thus bring 
a force of fifty thousand men to oper- 
ate on the communications of the 
grand army. 

62. ' The Austrians having begun to 
recross the Bug with a force which re- 
inforcements had raised to forty-five 
tljfnisand men, in or<!Hir to act against 
Sacken, the Russian generiil advaRced 
to attack them in detail befoul their 
wliole force was across the river. , By 
a rapid advance, he succeeded in draw- 
ing the whole attention of iSchwartss^u- 
bei]g upon himself; and, when pressed 
by superior forces, stock jiost in the 
vast forest of Bialswego, But the Aus- 
trian ooifiJQQandcr, having manccuvred 
with ^eat skill and vigour, Contrived 
to interjiose a column between him 
and Tchichagoff, and thereby compel- 
led him to fall back to Bozest. The 
Russian general, by a happy mixture 
of boldness and prudence, succebded, 
however, firat, by an offensive move- 
ment, in attracting to himself the whole 
force of his adversary, nearly double 
his own ; and then, by a skilful re- 
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treat, in withdrawing his ti-oops, with- 
out any serious loss, in such a direction 
as to prccliidfe his opponents from throw- 
ing any obstacle in the way of tba de- 
cisive measures which were commenc- 
ing on the Bercsinji. 

63. During these operations, Tchi- 
chagoff ad vaulted with great expedition 
in^the direction of Minsk. That town, 
containing the immens^e magazines and 
depots which Napoleon, during tlie 
whole summer, had been collecting for 
his army, was garrisoned by six thou- 
sand men, chiefly new levies, under 
the Polish Gonerjjl Bronykowski. The 
Russians, after destroy ingseverulsmall- 
cr detachments which they met on the 
road, came up with and totally de- 
feated the garrison at K«)idatiow, with 
the loss of three thousand prisoners. 
The immediate conseiiuence of this 
sucechs was the capture mf Minsk, on 
Mivembcr 1 6, with its immense maga- 
zines, and above two thousand wound- 
ed men. By the loss of this important 
point, the Erench were deprived not 
only ut thefi**priucipal depot, but of 
their best line of retreat. Bronykow- 
ski fell back to the bridge of Boris - 
sow, which commanded the only re- 
maining communication of the grand 
army. DombroW'sky, who was at the 
head of a Polish corps of eight thou- 
sand men in that quarter, instiintly 
hastened to the defence of this impor- 
tant yiost; but notwithstanding allliieir 
efforts, the bridge, with its 
was forced on the 21st by the corps of 
Count Lambert, who captured eight can- 
non and two thousand five hiinared pri- 
soners, besides dcsttoyin^bw'o thuusiind 
of the enemy’s best troops. This de- 
cisive blow gave the Russians the com- 
mand of the only remaining bridge 
over the Bcrcsina, and seemed to ren- 
der the escape of Napoleon a matter 
of absolute impossibility. At the same 
time Count Chernicheff, who had been 
detached by Tchichagoff to open a com- 
munication with Wittgenstein, succeed- 
ed, after extraordinary exertions and 
by a long detour, in reaching the head- 
quarters of that enterprising corn- 
n lander. In crossing the great road 
fi*om Smolcnsko to Warsaw, he had 
the singuLir good fortune to fall in 
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with nud liberate General Winzinge- 
rode, recently taken in Moscow, w’ho 
was moving as a prisoner Howards the 
hVeii^h duiniuions. 

64. Ill this way the gigantic plan 
formed by the Russians for the de- 
struction of Napoleon’s army api>roach- 
ed its accomplishment. The forces of 
Wittgenstein and Tchichagoft drawn 
from the opposite extremities of Eu- 
rope, had successfully reached their 
destined points ; the lines of the Ouhi 
and the Beresina were guarded by 
seventy thousand men ; Minsk with its 
vast magazines, Borissow wuth its for- 
tified bridge, Witepsl with its accumu- 
lated stores, were in the hands of the 
Russians : while Napoleon, with the 
shattered remains of his army, was still 
engaged with the whole forces of Kut- 
usolF ill the neighbourhood of Smolen- 
sko. The plqji so ably traced by the' 
cabinet of St Petersburg had, never- 
theless, not been fully carried into exe- 
cution. Instead of seventy, they* had 
calculated on one hundred and twonty 
thousand combatants bobikg assembled 
in the rear of the grand army ; and the 
armies of the Russian commanders, 
though approaching, were not in such 
close proximity as to he able to sup- 
port each other in case of danger. The 
principal causes of this disappointment 
were the non-arrival of General Ertell, 
who had failed to join Tchicjpingotf with 
his troops, and the disasters which 
had reduced to one-half the cor],>s of 
Count Steinheil. Nevertheless, the 
force in his rear, such as it was, would 
have rendered the escape of any part of 
the French army altogether despej*ate 
to any other commander thau Napo- 
leon. 

65. The French Emperor, perceiv- 
ing from the exhaiistcd state of the 
magazines, the loss of Polotsk, and 
the advance of Wittgenstein and Tchi- 
chagoff directly towards his line o| 
communications, that a protracted stay 
at Smolensko was impossible, prepared 
for a continuance of his retreat. The 
remains of the cavalry, reduced from 
forty thousand, w'ho crossed the Nie- 
men, to five thousand one hundred, 
were formed into one body, and placed 
under the orders of Latoui'-Maubourg; 


the shattered battalions blended into 
separate corps; and the Kmpeior, put- 
ting himself at the head t)f the Old 
Guard, set out from Smolensko on the 
14th. His troops amounted, from the 
addition of the detachments picked np 
on the road, and reserves which they 
h.'id found at Smolensko, five thou- 
sand strong, to nearly seventy thou- 
sand men ; but of this body not more 
than forty-two thousand \vero in such 
a state of organisatiou as to be capable 
of offensive operations. They had al- 
iready* lost three hundred and fifty 
pieces of cannon ; but nearly two Imn- 
dred and fifty wcrci^tili dragged along, 
destined ere long to augment the long 
catalogue of the victors’ trophies. 

66. Kutnsoif, contiiiuing his paral- 
lel march, had already arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Krasnoi with his 
whole army, excepting the Cossacks 
under Platoff ; but it did not now ex- 
ceed fifty thousand men. Thirty thou- 
sand soldiers had been left behind 
during tlie rapid ^niovemcnt from MiJo- 
Jaroslawitz, fropj fatigue and tlio sever- 
ity of the weather, wliich affected the 
Russian troops even more than those 
from the south of Euiy)po. The Rus- 
sian soldiers had the advantage of the 
French in the enthusiasm of success, 
in having marched over an unwasted 
country, in having preserved a greater 
number of their artilleiy -horses, and 
in not vXthnately losing the men who 
fell behind. BiA the cold of winter 
wasi^s severe upon them as upon tiic 
invadefj^, while their capacity to en- 
dure it was less, from the constitutions 
of tlieir soldiers not being so strong 
as 4hose of the enemy, who had been 
brought up in more genial latitudes. 
And the diminuti^tn of their ranks for 
present ojjerations was fully as great 
as that of their adversaries. Thus the 
iHjlative strength of the two parties was 
not rnateriali^ different from what it 
had been w'hcn the retraat began; and 
although tlie French anuy Avaa griev- 
ously disorganised, yet all history 
showod that such an army, from the 
eflVcts of despair, is often capable of 
making surprising effoits if ably and 
resolutely led. 

67. The French troops marched, os 
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fni the pr<ivio«s part of the retreat, in 
siiccesaive columns. The Emperor, 
with the Old and New Guard, came 
first; next that of the Viceroy, then 
Davoust, while Ney still continued to 
bring up the rear. On the 14 th the 
Old Guard reached Krasuoi. Kutus- 
oif, having brought up the greater 
l>art of his army to the iioighbourJiood 
of the great road early on the in(»rn- 
iiig of the 16 th, opened a heavy fire of 
artillery on the French G uards ; while 
Milaradowich crossed the great road, 
and drove back the heads of the ad<' 
vamping columns. In the night, how- 
ever, Napoleon atkaeked the Russians 
with the best divisions of the Young 
Guard, and succeeded in clearing the 
route to Krasnoi ; and on the follow- 
ing morning the Emperor himself pass- 
ed the dangerous part cf the rt)ad in 
the midst of the Old Guard. Kutns- 
off, afraid to encounter that forinid- 
uble body, withdrew his troops from* 
tlie road, and harassed their inarch 
only hy^ a distant ^amionailc. The 
veterans closed their j*/inks round their 
monarch as they passed the Russian 
butteries, and played in the hottest of 
the fire the celi^brated air — ** OUpetif^ 
on itre mievx qu'an ftein <h. mfamiUeV* 
“ Say, rather,” exclaimed the Emperor, 
** Vcillons an solvt dc VEmpire.^'* 

68. It Nvas not, however, without 
anxious deliberation at the Russian 
headquarters that this resolution to 
lot Napoleon in poilion j)a 8 S without 
j’hdistance was ado])ted. Many gene- 
taIb urged B^ntusoff) in the nyst ear- 
nest manner, to place tlie bulk of his 
forces across the road from KnfSuoi 
to Liady, and prolong his left astfar 
08 tha Dnieper. Those measures w’cre 
e,ntirely in Lis pow^r, and, if carried 
into effect, the oiily line of retreat 
would have been barred to Napoleon, 
and he would have had no aVternativc 
but to cut his way thfough or sur- 
render. So jiowerful were the reasons 
which they urged, and so evident the 
disorganisation of the French army, 
from the appearance and reports of 

* “IVhcrccnn one be bettor than in the 
bosom of his family? *’ “ I^et us watch over 

ti e safety of the Bmr»ire. "—Two well-known 
and popular airs iu Franco. 
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the prisoner who were brouerht in, 
that it was determined iu the first in- 
stance to dr so, and ordei'S to that 
cifect had actually been issued, when 
a peasant, who was brought in from 
Krasiioi, reported that the troops in 
and around that town wore large hair 
1)011 nets. The recognition of the well- 
known j^umes of the Imperial Guard 
intmediately produced an impre.ssion 
on the cautious veteraSi, who liad with 
difficulty been brought to go into 
vigorous measures, and he relapsed at 
once into his old habits at the pre- 
sence of Napoleon and the Old Guard. 
“ Would you havfi me,” Laid he, “ put 
in hazard what I am sure of obtain- 
ing without risk in a short time? All 
tliat array will melt away in a few 
days without my interference.” The 
orders given wore immediately couii- 
termamled, and Napoleop was allowed 
to pass through, With no other annoy- 
ance than a distant cannonade. Beftu e 
wc blame Kutusoff for this determi- 
nation, wo should recollect that the 
diminished CMOunt of the French ar- 
my was unknown to the Russian gene- 
ral. He had felt the weight of a hun- 
dred and thirty thousand of Napoleon’s 
troojis at Borodino, and he was ign(»r- 
ant that not more than forty thcmsaiid 
remained in a coudititm to force the 
passage. Ho knew that Wittgenstem 
and Tchicjiagofr were jirepared to in- 
tci’cept the Emperor farther on at 
thelleresina; and he judged, perhaps 
wisely, that the best thing he could 
do was, at the least possible liazard 
to himself, to weaken him for the cii- 
I coujqI^. 

In truth, on this occasion, as 
during the whole remainder of the 
retreat, the French army owed their 
safety chiefly to the circumstance that 
the Russian generals were far from 
being aware of the miserable condi- 
tion to which their antagonists were 
reduced; and took their measures to 
resist the grand army, when, in truth, 
it was only the skeleton of that awful 
an-ay which was before them. By a 
more vigorous onset they might, in 
all jirobability, have effected its entire 
destruction. This illusion, so natural 
from the heroic deeds of the French 
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army, was increased by the circum- 
stance that, in several intercepted des- 
patches from Rerthier to^he marshals 
of tljM army, which fell into the hands 
of the Russians, he spoke of different 
corps of the armies as if they still ex- 
isted in considerable strength, when 
in fact they were little better than 
shadows. The imagination cwuld not 
conceive tlic extent ■ of disaster which 
had befallen the French army: the re- 
membrance of its deeds still afftjcted 
the minds of men; and Napoleon was 
still the mighty conqueror at the head 
of the grand army, ^heii, in truth, he 
could not collect forty thousand men 
around his standards in a condition to 
face the enemy. 

70. No sooner had the Guard passed, 
tlian Kiitiisoff made liis dispositions 
to block up the line of retreat, and 
cut off the onrps of the Viceroy. Mi- 
laradowicli, with his corps, was placed 
astride upon the great road fronting! 
Smolensko, while General Ibi^lfskoi 
was established parallel to its line, t(» 
take the advancing coltifnns in dank. 
Eugene, after passing a miserable night 
round the fires of his bivouac was ad- 
vancing slowly on foot along the road 
in the middle of his stafi’ when ho was 
met by an ofliccr of Milaradowich, who 
summoned him to surrender. The 
French general Guy on, the sole sur- 
vivor of his brigade, repelled the in- 
sulting proposal. But immediately 
the heads of the column were arrested 
bj' a shower of cannon-shot; the hills 
on the left of the road were seen bris- 
tling with aimed men, and a fence of 
levelled bayonets closed thp front. 
Far from being dismayed by so fearful 
a spectacle, the brave Eugene, worthy 
of the crown he wore, formed his troops 
into three divisions, and advanced 
with firmness to attack the Russian 
batteries. But the French squares in 
vain strove to cut their way through 
the hostile ranks : their battalions 
melted away under the fire of the 
grape-shot, while numerous squ«'idron8 
poured down from the eminences on 
the left to destroy the scattered col- 
umns. Finding it impracticable to 
force his way along the great road, the 
Viceroy placed himself and the Royal 


Guard at the head of his best troops ; 
and while the enemy were actively 
engaged on the left, defiled across the 
fields during the obscurity of the even- 
ing, by his right, between the high- 
road and the Dnieper, and joined the 
Emperor at Krasnoi. In this affair 
lie lost twenty -two hundred prisoners, 
a still greater number killed, one eagle, 
and eighteen pieces of cannon ; but he 
saved the honour of his corps }»y his 
intrej)idity and skill. 

71. Euoounigcd by this success, Kut- 
*u«oll‘* resolved, on the 17th, to bring 
his whole force to bear upon the cfirps 
of Davoust which, had still to pass. 
For this purpose he divided his army 
into three columns: the first, under 
the orders of General Tormasotf, who 
had been called to the main army 
since the death of Bagrathion, was 
destined to advance towards the great 
road beyond Krasnoi in the direction 
of Orcha, so as* to threaten the (!om- 
muuications of Napoleon, and prevent 
him from sendii^ succour tq his dis- 
tressed lieutcnsyit. The second, com- 
manded by Prince Qallitzin, received 
orders to move upon Krasnoi, and at- 
tack tho enemy in {font; while the 
third, under the orders of Milarado- 
wich, was commanded to allow the 
corjia of Davoust to defile along the 
road towards Krasnoi, till the whole 
body was past, and then to fall upon 
his rear. In this manner, ho hoped 
that the corps ®f Davoust, pressed to- 
gether, and attacked in franjt and *on 
both ^anks at the same time, .would 
be thrown into disorder j;jnd <totroyed. 
Napoleon, feeling tho ^nedesedty of 
nmking an effort to disengage that 
marshal from his perilous situation, 
prolonged his s^-^y on the 17th at 
Krasnoi, and accepted the combat. 
Before dayliglit the division of llognot 
of the Guard surprised and defeated a 
Russian detachment commanded by 
Ojarowski; a success of great impor- 
tance, by the check which it gave to 
the Russian troops, and the circum- 
spection w’hich it produced in their 
commander. Napoleon drew up his 
troops in two lines fronting the Rus- 
sian centre, with their right resting 
on the town of Krasnoi, aud their left 
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on the ravine of* the Lossrhina. At 
daybreak he set out from Krasnoi on 
foot, ill the directi<ni of SiiH)l(5nKko, 
to lend his aid to Davoust, who was 
•'oniiiig lip. On seizing his sword, he 
exclaimed — ** 1 have long enough acted 
the Emperor ; now is the moment to 
resume the general.” 

7 2. The jiction commenced by Prince 
Gallitzin, with the Russian c<mtiv, at- 
tacking General Roguet and the Young 
Guard. After an obstinate conilict, in 
the course of which a square of the 
Imperial Guard w%'ia broken and dc-» 
stron’cd by the Russian cuirassiers, the 
Russians established themselves on the 
banks of the Lossmiua, near the centre 
of the French position. At the same 
time, the corps of Davoust, which had 
been suffered to pass by Milaradowich, 
appeared in sight, slowly moving on 
in tlie midst of a cloud of Cossacks, 
wliicli enveloped its ranks. The posi- 
tion of Napoleon was now in the high- 
est degree critical. In front, on the 
right aiK^ left, the horizon was flaming 
with the enemy’s firp; Krasnoi was 
speedily filled by a crowd of fugitives 
from the centre and Davoust’s corps, 
which could no^.loijger maintain their 
ground against Prince Gallitzin and 
the increasing force of Milaradowich, 
whicli j)ressed on from the south and 
east. At this dreadful moment, if the 
corps of Tormasoff had appeared on the 
road to the right, between Krasnoi and 
Liady, there seems nb doubt that the 
wfiole Fi'ench army would cither have 
been compelled to surrender, been 
driven back upon the Dnieper, and lost 
in the marshes andforests which border 
that desolate stream. But Kutusoffi; 
having discovered that the Emperor 
with his Guards wa% in Krasnoi, de- 
layed the maroh of his left wing till 
eleven o’clock, so as to give that for- 
midable body and Mortier tinlb to de- 
file towards Liady, bofor^ Tormasoff 
crossed the road — overawed, it would 
appear, by the thoughts of driving to 
desperation so great a conqueror, or 
desirous of securing, without lostst to 
himself, the deeitructiun of the cor 2 )s 
of Davoust. The consequence was, 
that Napoleon, with the half of lus 
Guards who hud survived the battle, 
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got through in safety to Liady, while 
Prince Gallitzin carried by assault the 
village of KVasnoi; and the corps of 
Davoust, severoly pressed in rear by 
the troops of Milaradowich, and cut 
in two by the advanced guard of Tor- 
masoff, which at length arrived at its 
ground, was almost totally destroyed, 
in this brattle, the Russians took above 
six thousand i)risoners,^ forty-five pieces 
of cannon, two standards, and an im- 
mense quantity of baggage, among 
which were the baton of Marshal 
Davoust, and. part of the archives of 
Napoleon. 

73. Meanwhile Iho corps of Marshal 
Ney, which brought up the rear, left 
Smolensko on the morning of the 17th, 
after blowing up part of tho ramparts. 
On their route, they speedily saw traces 
of the ruin of the gi'and army: cannon, 
caissons, dead horses, wi<)unded men, 
arfesfced their })rogre68 at every step, 
>amidst atremendouscold and an unusual 
accumulation of snow. Kutusoff, in- 
formed of the situation of this corps 
by the papen>*bf tho Emperor found at 
Krasnoi, prepared for his reception. 
The army was established in two col- 
umns on the great road, facing botli 
ways, in order at once to prevent any 
attempt at a rescue by the French 
troops who had got on towards Liady, 
and intercept the concluding column 
of the army ; while a body of cavalry 
was detached to prevent him defiling 
by the right of the great Tho 

IVench columns, ignorant of their dan- 
ger, approached on the 18th, under 
cover of a thick fog, the banks of the 
Lossmina, strewed with the dead bodies 
of their comrades, when they were sud- 
denly assailed by repeated disebax^ea 
of grape-shot froin fcarty pieces of can- 
non; while the w^le heights on their 
front apd flank nippeartid crested by 
dense black columns of infantry and 
artillery, ranged in order of battle. 
To a proposal for a capitulation, the in- 
trepid Ney replied, “A marshal of 
lYance never surrenders 1 and in- 
stantly forming his columns of attack, 
advanced with the utmost heroism 
against the Russian batteries. His 
soldiers, worthy of their immortal com- 
mander, closed theirranks, and marched 
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witli hopelesn ^devotion against the 75. Hey was severely harassed by 
iron bands of their , adversaries ; but Platoff in his retreat^ after crossing the 
after a fruitless action aftd the loss of Dnieper. For above twenty leagues 
hal^their numbers, they were thrown he tharched in the midst of six thou- 
into disorder, and driven back to a con- sand of these Scythians, who hovered 
siderable distance from the field of incessantly round his wearied columns, 
battle, with the loss of three thousand On one occasion the Cossacks got the 
five hundred prisoners, and above two stai-t of his advanced troops ; and the 
thousand killed. rt sudden apparition of ihishes of artilleiy 

74. The marshal, perceiving thaFthe in the midst of the darkness of the 
enemy’s position could not be forced forest, announced that they were sur- 
iu front, and that they were extending rounded by their enemies. The brav- 
to the noi-th of the great road, to pre- est fell back in dismay, and gave them- 
vent him from escaping as Prince Eu-a selves up for lost ; but the marshal, 
gene had done, formed a body of four with admirable presence of min'!!, or- 
thousand out of th!& most eilicient of dcred the charge «to be beat, and ex- 
his troops, and with these retired for churned, “ Comrades, now is the mo- 
an hour on the road to Smolensko, nient; forward ! they arc ours ! ” At 
when he suddenly turned to the north, these words, the surprised soldiers, 
and moved towards the Dnieper. This imagining that the enemy were cut 
able manoeuvre was suggested to him off, resumed their courage, and the 
by Colonel Pelot, who afterwards was Cossacks, dreading an overthrow, fled 
80 distinguished at Waterloo.* The in confusion. At length, after under- 
severity Qf the cold had frozen part o^ going innumerable hardships, the he- 
thc course of that river: at the village roic commander brought the remnant 
of Syrpkorenie, his advanced posts fell of his corps, ht^'dly amountjng to fif- 
in with a peasant who ctoiid acted them teen hundred aj*med men, to the neigh- 
to a point where the passage was prac- boiirhood of Orcha; and the Emperor, 
ticable ; and he succeeded, during the who heard with the utmost joy of their 
night, in transporting three thousand approach, sent the A^ceroy’s corps to 
men, without horses or artillery, over their assistance, which enabled them to 
the fragile ice, to the opposite shore, rejoin in safety the other corps of the 
He even waited three hours on the army. When they arrived, he cxclaim- 
bank before venturing across the river, cd, “ I have three hundred millions in 
to give time for his stragglers to join my coffers in the Tuileries : I would 
his little detachment ; and during this willingly have given them to save 
anxious period, the heroic marshal, Marshal Hey ! *'• 
wrapped in his cloak, slept quietly on 76. The result of the actions on the 
the margin of the stream. The remain- 16th, V7ih, and 18th, besides one bun- 
der of his corps, amounting to eight dred and twelve pieces of cannon aban- 
thousand five hundred, with twenty- doned near Smolensko, was the capture 
seven pieces of cannon, and the whole ol twenty-six thousand prisoners, three 
baggage belonging to it, fell into the hundred officers, and one hundred and 
hands of the Russmps. In the morning sixteen pieces cannon taken on the 
of the 19th, a column of two thousand field, and ten thousand killed or drown- 
five hundred men vtras surrounded by ed ; with the loss to the Russians of 
the Russian cavalry in the neighbour- only t\^o thousand men. The grand 
hood of Wiiinyia-Louki, aud ma^e army was, 'after they were over, re- 
prisoners ; aud the remnant of Marshal duced to ten thousand combatants, 
Key’s corps was assailed by the Cos- and twice that number of stragglei's. 
sacks, who had come from Smolensko The history of the Revolutionary wars 
along the north bank of the river, and can Afford uo purallel to such a success 
compelled to abandon three hundred achieved at so small a sacrifice to the 
prisoners and ten pieces of cannon. victorious party. Napoleon himself 
*Ui 0 N 0 N, xi. 149 : See Cl jap. xciv. §37. bore testimony to the ability with 
VOL. X. 
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which the mandeuvrea on his fltitnk had 
been conducted. The skill of the Rus- 
sian movements is the more to be ad- 
mired, because, with a force inferior 
upon the whole to their antagonists, 
they wore cal ways superior at the point 
of attack. Napoleon left Smolcnsko 
with seventy thousand men, of whom 
above one-half were s£ill efficient: Kut- 
usofF arrived at Kmsnoi with only fifty 
thousand, nearly as much debilitated 
by suffering as their ojiponents. It 
must, however, be admitted, that^ the 
caution of the Russian commander, 
howt^'er praiseworthy on former occa- 
sions, was misplaced on the 17th at 
Krasnoi: the Russians there, though 
not superior in number to their anta- 
gonists, were supported by all the exci- 
tation of victory, while successive dis- 
asters had sunk the spirit of the 
French; and the chance of capturing 
Napoleon, or even his j^rincipal gene- 
rals, was worth purchasing even at the 
hiizard of a defeat to a corps of the 
army.* • r 

77rf Although the Enrperor and part 
of the army had escaped this imminent 
danger at Krasnoi, yet it was a painful 
sight for his oftcers to behold the 
straits to which he was reduced, and 
the utter disorganisation which per- 
vaded every part of the army. Ti^e 
horses having all perished, or been re- 
served hy the Emperor’s orders for the 
wounded, Napoleon himself marched 
on foot, with a birch staff in his hand, 
to avoid falling on the icy roads, sar- 
rounded a body of officers wlir still 
preserved some sort of regularity ^of 
appearance. He was dressed in a Pol- 
ish cloak with rich fur ; Berthier wife 
always by his side, wrapped in a simi- 
lar costume : part of t^ie staff followed 
them on foot, the remainder on horse- 
back, at a little distance. The horse- 
artillery of the Guard, pdifced to 
twelve pieces, with the gunners, all 
dismounted, closed the procession ; on 
either side some battalions of the Old 
Guard, still marching in regular array, 
and with an undaunted air, avefted 
* “ The Bnssian army was as much weak- 
ened by stragglers, sick, and the cold, as the 
French; but it had the great od vantage in 
the end of not losing those left beliiud.’*— 
Fain, 11. 818. 


flank attacks. But it was with extreme 
difficulty that they could force their 
way through ^he crowd of straggling 
soldiers, baggage - waggons, charlbts, 
cannon, and camp followers, who, pell- 
mell and in utter confusion, crowded 
the roads in the most frightful disor- 
der. Nothing but the devotion of the 
officers wKfo surrounded him, preserved 
any sort of order in thjs disorganised 
multitude. But their efforts were in- 
cessant to watch over the safety of the 
Emjxjror, and they succeeded in bring- 
•ing him safely through the appalling 
confusion with wjiich he was sur- 
rounded. 

78. The whole French troops at 
length assomblecl near Orcha; but they 
exhibited a miserable skeleton of the 
grand army. Out of forty-three thou- 
sand of the Guai*d who had crossed the 
Niemen five months bofoye, there ro- 
mahied only six t}n)n«and; but they 
were in tolerable condition, •and had 
preserved part of their artilleiy. Da- 
voust had only saved four theusand 
out of sovertfy thousand ; Eugene, 
eighteen hundred c»ut of forty -two 
thousand ; Ncy, fifteen hundred out of 
forty thousand. FiVen with the aid of 
some reserves which joined them on 
the road at this time, the army could 
barely muster twelve thousand comba- 
tants. The marshals vainly attempted 
to re-establish order, and formed a 
party of gendarmes to arrest the strag- 
glers, and bring them back to their 
standai’ds: the punishment of death 
had lost its terrors to men who ex- 
pected only a few hours of life. The 
severity of the weather, however, abat- 
ed at Orcha. To the intense frost of 
the preceding fortnight succeeded a 
thaw, which rendered the bivouacs at 
night less intolerable; magazines in 
abundance were found in the town, 
and a park of artillery supplied the 
loii^eB of the corps in that essential 
{larticular. The garrison of, the town 
and the Polish cavalry in the neigh- 
bourhood were joined to.,^tke army. 
Kutusoff finding that, dnritig the de- 
lay occasioned by the action with Mar- 
shld Ney’a coi^ps, the remains of the 
French army had gained the start of 
him by several marches, resolved to 
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relinquish the pursuit to his advanced 
guard, and give the main body that re> 
pose of which after sach astonishing 
elS.>rt8 it stood so much in need. For 
this purpose ho moved his headquar- 
ters, by easy marches, to Kopys on the 
Dnieper, leaving to Wittgenstein and 
TchichagolF the task of comj>leting the 
destruction of the Fi'ench JV’my. 

79. The lulvauccd guard of TcAicha- 
goff, advancihg beyond the bridge of 
Rorissow, in order to approach Witt- 
genstein’s corps, was met on the 23d by 
tlie vanguard of Oudiuot, and totaliy 
defeated, with the loss of above one 
thousand men. The Russians, in con- 
sequence, repassed the river in the ut- 
most confusion ; but they had the pre- 
sence of mind to destroy the impor- 
ttint bridge at that place in their flight. 
This circmiisttincc still exposed NajiO- 
leon to diliiculty of throwing over 
a bridge and crossing the river in the 
face of the enemy’s army ; a diliiculty 
which was not diminished by tli<» in- 
telligence, that on the same day Witt- 
genstein had fallen omOudinot’s rear- 
guard under Victor, and made fifteen 
liundred prisoners. By this disaster 
that corps was thrown back upon the 
centre of the army, slowly <lragging on 
their weary way under Napoleon in 
person. They met suddenly in the 
middle of a pine forest, and Victor’s 
men then beheld, for the first time, the 
ghastly remains of that once splendid 
array traversing the wood more like a 
troop of captives than a body of armed 
men. The squalid looks of the sol- 
diers ; the silent tread and sunk vis- 
ages of the men ; tlieir long beards and 
smoke- besmeared countenances; the 
vast number of officers and 'generals 
marching without troops, promiscu- 
ously with the common men ; the ex- 
traordinary dresses of the men, com- 
posed of women’s pelisses, old carpets, 
or torn cloaks, threw the troops of 
Victor, who had been kept ignorant of 
the disasters of the grand army, into 
constellation; and disorder, the most 
Gontagiolhs of all maladies, began ra- 
pidly to spread through their ranks. 

80. Oudinot’s corps, retiring before 
Wittgenstein, soon after joined Napo- 
leon; the remains of Dombrowski’s 


division, and some detached bodies of 
cavalry, who had been stationed there 
to keep up the communications, were 
also drawn to headquarters : and in 
this way the French army was again 
raised to thirty thousand combatants. 
They had now, by the junction of 
Victor’s and Oudiiiot’s trains of artil- 
lery, two hundred and fifty guns with 
them, which, by drafting off the horses 
from the troops of these marshals, 
which had suffered compaijitively lit- 
tle, were all in a state of tolemble effi- 
cidlicy. The numbers of the array 
which now followed the standards of 
Napoleon were much more considerable 
than its intrinsic ijower; for it wasfol-^ 
lowed by a disorderly rabble of forty* 
thousand stragglers>hardly distinguish- 
able in aj^pcarance from the efficient 
combatants, and which made the army 
appear of double its real strength. 
Nearly ten thousand of these might 
be expected,^ on a crisis, still to range 
thomsclves round the standards of the 
Emperor; so Uiat, after making every 
allowance for^the disorganisation of a 
part of this force, Napoleon had still • 
at his disposal a body of forty thou- 
sand combatants, x>8i'fectly armed, and 
in a condition to fight ; they were suj)- 
ported by a powerful train of artillery, 
and all were xumetratod by the convic- 
tion that their only chance of safety 
lay in their own courage and resolution. 
To oppose this still formidable force, 
Tcbichagoff cJIuld only reckon on thirty- 
tjiree thi)usand men, of which one^hird 
wat^ cavalry, nearly unserviceable on 
the marshy shores and wooded banks 
t>f the Beresina; and his , artillery did 
^not exceed one hundred and fifty pieces. 
He had no chance, therefore, of opi)os- 
ing the passapje of the river by main 
force ; but the real danger of Napoleon 
consisted in this, that he might fall with 
superior numbers upon the Frencli ad- 
vanced g\iard before the main body 
could come across to their assistance, 
or, by destroying the bridge over the 
marshes on the road to Zeuibin, render 
tkeir farther progress impracticable 
even after passing the stream, or delay 
it till the api)roach of Wittgenstein en- 
dangered the whole army. 

81. Napoleon’s first intention was to 
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liave joined his troops to those of Vic- finding that his measures had attracted 
torandOudinot, and, with their united tho whole attention of the enemy to 
force fallen upon Wittgenstein, and the lower part Uf the river, he began, 
forced his way ucross the Oula, on the under cover of a battciy of forty piei'CS 
dii ectline to Wilna. Rut tho excessive of cannon, to throw two bridges, on 
difficulty of the roads in that direction, the night of the 25ih. over tho stream, 
leading through forests and morasses, nearly opposite to Studienha. A se- 
wliich ottered no resources for the vere frost, which set in on the 24 th, 
army, and the experienced strength of facilitated the approach of the artillery 
the Russian position of Smoliantzy, and •caissons to the river, over the 
having compelled him to abandon that marshy meadows which nued its sides : 
design, he moved direct ujinn the but this fortunate circumstance re- 
Rcresina. On tho road lie received the drtubled the difficulty of forming the 
disastrous intelligence, first, of the dap- bridges, by reason of the floating ice 
turo qf Minsk, and then of the storm- which was brought down by its waves, 
ing of the Ute-de-pont^ of Borissow, by But nothing could arrest the French 
Tchichagoff’s arniy. His situation now engineers. With heroic devotion, the 
appeared altogether desperate. The corps of sappers threw themselves into 
only passage over i-he river was in the the river amidst the moving masses of 
enemy's hands, while the sudden thaw ice, with the water up to their shoul- 
had broken up its wintiy covering, ders; while the cavalry of General 
and filled the stream with fragments Corbineau swam across the- stream to 
of floating ice, which rendered it appa- drive back the Russian detachments 
rently impossible to re-esfiiblish a com- vihicli were beginning to collect on the 
munication with the opposite shore, opposite shore. Tho enemy were dc- 
In front w'as Tehiehagoljf, guarding the feated; and the bridge for infantry 
stream witfi thirty thoujand men; on being at length 'completed by the in- 
, the right, Wittgenstein, with the like credible exertions of General Ebld and 
force, who had placed his troops in an the French engineers, a brigade of in- 
impregiiable posit^n ; on the left, Kut- fantry was soon transported in safety 
usolT with the mam Russian army. In to the opposite shore, 
these critical circumstances the Em- 83. By a singular piece of fortune, Gen - 
peror displayed his usual genius and eral Tchaplitz, who commanded the 
firmness of mind. Far from despair- Russian troops on the western side of 
ing of his fortunes, he resolved to ac- the river, at the very point wffiere the 
cumulate his force, and overwhelm the passage was attempted, had been re- 
army of Moldavia, whith obstructed called by Tchichagoff' on that very 
the direct line of his return to Europe, night, to the Lower Beresina, to resist 
For this pur]^) 08 e he united in one ^did the attack wdiieh was anticipated in 
mass the remains of his own army, the that quarter. In the morning of tho 
corps of Victor, Oudinot, and Dom- 26th, the French, who had passed a 
browski, and all the detachments which r sleepless night, watching the Russian 
• he could collect in the neighbourhood, forces, beheld with astonishment their 
and, placing the corps ^f Oudinot in bivouacs deserted, and their j^atteries 
front and that of Victor in tho i-car, in retreat, at the very time that the 
set out on his perilous march. bridge was beginning to acquire con- 

82. To conceal hie real intentionKapo- sistency. Tchaplitz, who was soon in- 
.leon made demonstrations fcolvards the foni^ed of the passage as he was mov« 
Lower Beresina, as if his design was to ing away from it, made all haste to re- 
cross there, and unite his foi’ces to tuni ; but on reaching the spot he had 
those of SchwartzenbeT^g. He even so recently quitted, he found the ad- 
wcht 80 far ns to make considerabie vanced guard sp firmly established, that 
preparations for a bridge nearly oppo- it was impossible to dislodge them from 
site Brill in that quarter. Meanwhile, their position. Another bridge was 
the main body of his troops were col- speedily completed for the passage of 
lerted ou the heights of Borissow; and, the carriages and artilleiy. Fifty pieces 
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of cannon, besides the artillery of the 
whole corps, defiled in a short time to 
the western bank; the«\\’liole of Oudi- 
nr^/s cor]»s was transported across ; and 
the Russians having been driven back 
to the thickets, at a distance from the 
river, Napoleon found himself master 
c*f the important defiles that lead to 
Zembin, and the passage fo'j his army 
secured. ** 

84. Durinjf these critical opcrjvtions, 
Tchichagoff, with the main body of 
his foicos, lay inactive at Chabach- 
wie/ii, obstinately adhering to his opiijr- 
ion that the serious attempt was to be 
made on the lowfir jiart of the river. 
He even adhered to this opinion after 
he heard of the passage having com- 
menced at Studieiika, conceiving that 
that operation was only a feint to with- 
draw his attention from the real inten- 
tions of tipi Emperor. 15ut being at 
length ctmvinced, by repeated ad*'ices 
from Tchajilitz, that the passage wsjs 
seriously going forward at that point, 
he made all haste to march his troops 
in that direction ; W’htl 4 ^ Wittgenstein, 
having received intelligence that the 
French were escaping over the river, 
attempted to march straight to Stu- 
dieuka, in order to destroy the rear- 
guard on the left bank. Jhit the state 
of tlie roads rendering that project im- 
practicable, he was compelled to move 
to Staroi-?>i)rissow. In this way he 
hoped either to cut olf Victor, if he 
had not yet passed that place, or to 
follow him up in the direction of Stu- 
dicuka, if he had anticipated his move- 
ment. 

8 5. The corps of Victor was extended 
along the loft bank of the Beresiua, as 
far as Borissow, which was uQCupied by 
Heueral Partonneaux with a strong di- 
vision. During the whole of the 27th 
the passage of the army continued, 
while Victor’s corps gradually di’ew 
nearer to the bridge ; but the division 
of Partonneaux, which formed his 
rear-giuird, was commanded by Napo- 
leon not to leave Borissow and move 
upon Starcu-Borissow till six in the 
evening. The consequence was, that 
before he could reach the latter town, 
Wittgenstein’s army was firmly estab- 
lished across the great road, with his 


front facing the line by which alone 
the French could iii)proach. Parton- 
neaux, finding his progress interrupted 
by so formidable a force, attem])ted to 
cut his way through ; but his troops 
being defeated with great loss in their 
attempt, and titiding their retreat to 
Borissow cut off by Platoff, who had 
come up with his Cossacks, he was 
compelled to capitulate w'ith seven 
thousand men, including eight hundred 
cavalry in the best condition. He him- 
self endeavoured, w’ith four hundred 
meh, to elude his pursuers during the 
obscurity of the night; but aftoy wan- 
dering some honys in the dark through 
the snowy desert, and finding every 
outlet blockaded by the enemy’s fires,' 
he was obliged to l 9 ,y down his arms. 
On the same day General Yermolofti 
with the advanced guard of Kutusoff's 
army, arrived at Borissow, and a bridge 
of jKmtoons having been established by 
Tchichagolf, *his corps was instantly 
passed over to reinforce the army of 
Moldavia on the right bank ; and the 
Russian geneijus having me*t from Mos- 
cow, Finland, and Bucharest, at Boris- , 
BOW, on the night of the 27th, concert- 
ed measures for a general attack on the 
French army on botn sides of the river 
for the following day. TchichagofF, sup- 
ported by Ycrmoloff, was to assail 
Uudinot and the French main body 
on the right bank, while Wittgenstein 
pressed upon Victor, and threw back 
his corps upoi#the bridge of Studieiika. 

, 80. Tchuplitz began the actiofi on 
the^orniug of the 28th by a spirited 
attack on the corps of Marshal Oudi- 
fiot; but the French vanguard having 
ijbeen successively reinforced by the re- 
mains of Ney’s corps, the legion of the 
Vistula, and tl^ Imperial Guard, the 
Russians, after an obstinate coiifiiot, 
were compelled to give way, with the 
loss o< twelve hundred prisoners. The 
French cfiirassiers charged with so 
much impetuosity, that the day would 
have been irretrievably lost, if Tchap- 
litz had not bravely thrown himself 
upon the victorious squadron at the 
head of the Russian hussars; and Tchi- 
chagofT having at length brought up 
the main body of his forces, the battle 
was restored. But it was too late for 
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decisive success. The French had fautry, cavalry, and artillery, now 
gained the defile vital to their safety : rushed promiscuously to the other 
the road to Zembin was secured, tra- bridge, which v* as speedily choked up : 
versing for some hundred yards defiles through the frantic crowd, the caisso^is 
through the marshes, where the nar- and cannon were urged forward with 
row chaussC?© was laid on wood, which unpitying fury, ploughing their way, 
might have been burned and the re* like the car of Juggernaut, through 
treat of the French entirely stopped, the dead and the dying, while the 
During the action, tho Guani and the weaker wecjo everywhere pushed into 
corps of Davoust defiled in that direc- tho tstreani ; and thousands perished 
tion. The battle continued in the amidst the masses of ici5 which wore 
wood between Brill and Stakhow with floating on its waves, 
inconceivable fury till midnight; the 88. In these moments of hopeless 
Freiicli fighting with the couragd of agony, all the varieties of character 
despai'*, the Russians with the ardent were exposed naked to view. Selfish- 
desire to complete tl,’e destruction of ness there exliibitch its baseness, and 
their enemies. Tlie loss was nearly cowardice its meanness ; while hero- 
equal on both sides; that of Napo- ism seemed clothed with supernatural 
leon’s troops amwmted to nearly five power, and generosity cast a lustre 
thousand in killed and wounded. over the character of humanity. Sol- 

87. While this was going forward diers seized infants from their expir- 
on the right bank, AVittgenstein com- ing mothers, and vowed to pdopt them 
rnonced a vigorous attack on the corps as tkeir own : officers harnessed them- 
of Victor, now severely Sveakened by selves to the sledges, to extricate their 
tho loss of Partonneaux’fl division, wounded comrades ; privates threw 
After a bloody struggle^ General Die- themselve.^ on tho snow beside their 
bitch established a batj.ery of twelve dying officers, rind exposed themselves 
pieces so far in advance as to command to captivity or death to solace their 
the bi'idge, and the confused crowd of last moments. AVomen were teecn lift- 
soldiers, chariots,^ and baggage - wag- ing tlieir children above their heads in 
gons, which was assembled in its vi- the water, raising them as they sank, 
ciuity ; and soon the balls from his and even holding them aloft for some 
guns began to fall among them. A moments after they themselves were 
dreadful tumult instantly commenced, buried in the waves. An infant aban- 
and the whole crowd rushed towards doned by its mother near the gate of 
the bridges, crushing each other in Smolensko, and adopted by the sol- 
their flight, and blockadiVig tho passage diers, was saved by their care from the 
in their efforts to get over. 4 b horrors of tlxe Bercsina ; it was again 
tho Russian corps successively g^ned soon at AVilna, again on the bridge of 
gi'ound, their batteries formed a vast Kowiio, and it finally escaped all the 
semicircle, which played incessantly horrors of the retreat. In the midst of 
on the bridges till night, and a\igi this terrific scene the rear -guard of 
niented to desperation the terror of Marshal Victor, which had nobly sus- 
the multitudes who w«*fe struggling at tained during the whole day the ardu- 
their entrance. Tho Russians guns, ous duty of ]irotectiug the passage, ar- 
as darkness began, presented an im- rived at tho entrance of the bridge, 
mens© line of light, from which a ter- His troops, with stern severity, opened 
rible storm of round-shot *and canis- a ] 2 aBsage for themselves through the 
ter was sent forth with extraordinary helpless crowd, and in vain endeavour- 
rapidity. Despair now seized upon ed to persuade them to pass over to the 
the host still on the eastern shore. In opposite shore. Despair and misery had 
the midst of the confusion, the artil- rendered them incapable of the exer- 
lery-bridge broke, and the crowd who tion. At length, as morning dawned 
wei'e upon it, pushed forward by those and the Russian troops approached, 
behind, were precipitated into the the rear-gmird wore drawn across the 
water, and perished miserably. In- bridge, which was set on fire. A fright- 
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fill cry now rose from the multitude on 
the opposite bank, who awakened too 
late to the horrors of situation. 

Numbers rushed over the burning 
bridge, and to avoid the flames plunged 
into the waves ; while thousands wan> 
dered in hopeless misery along the 
shore, and beheld their last hopdte ex- 
pire with the receding columns of 
their countrymen. When tlie ic^ dis- 
solved in spriflg, the magnitude of the 
disaster became manifest; twelve thou- 
sand dead bodies were found on the 
shores of the river. 

89. Such was the dreadful passage of 
the Beresina—glotfious to the French 
arms, yet how fatal ! The talent of 
the Emperor, the firmness of the sol- 
diers, were never more strongly exem- 
plified ; but it completed the ruin of 
the grand army. Twenty-five pieces 
of cannon, sixteen thousand prisoners, 
and above Wclve thousand dead, ^ere 
the ]irice at which the passage was 
))urchased. Tlxe corps of Victor an'd 
Oudinot were reduced to the deplorable 
state of the troops wlv> had come from 
Moscow ; the army no longer preserv- 
ed the appearance of military order, 
but a coufused mass of forty-five thou- 
sand men inarched in detached groups 
along tho road to Wilna. The Em- 
peror’s moral courage and transcen- 
dent genius had never been more sig- 
nally dia])laycd: he had extricated 
himself with glory from a situation all 
but desperate. Chance favoured him j 
ill presenting a place for the passage j 
so favourable as Studienka, and still 
more in the removal of Tchaplitz from 
the opposite bank at the decisive mo- 
ment ; but it was his eagld eye which 
seized tho advantage, and his iron mind 
which, in such awful circumstances, 
disdained all thoughts of a compromise. 
Colossal fame preceded him, and pre- 
vented every adveneary from obstruct- 
ing his path. “ You see,” said Napo- 
leon, when the passage was efie^ted, 
** how one can pass under the beard of 
the -enemy.” 

90. To complete the disaster, the 
frost, which for some days had been 
comparatively mild, set in on the 30th 
with inci*eased severity. The general 
disorder now reached its height ; the 


horses of Victor and Oudinot’s corps, 
and all those which had been collected 
on the retreat, shared the fate of those 
which had accompanied the grand army. 
The artillery was gradually abandoned ; 
the cavalry melted away ; and Marshal 
Ney with difficulty could collect three 
thousand men on foot to form the rear- 
guard, and protect the helpless multi- 
tude from the attacks of Platoff and 
his indefatigable Cossacks. For some 
days Victor shared with him the post 
of danger ; and by their incessant ex- 
ertipns successive rear -guards were 
formed, which rapidly disappeared un- 
der the severity of the weather br tho 
attacks of the eriemy. Tohai)litz and 
Platoff continued to press the retiring, 
crowd ; and on the 4th December cap- 
tured twenty -four 'cannon and two 
thousand five hundred XJrisonera. In 
the midst of the general ruin, a guard, 
called tho “Sacred Squadron," was 
fonned of officers, to surround and 
protect the Emperor. The gentlemen 
who comx^osed it, discharged with he- 
roic fidelity th* duty assigred to them, 
and executed^ without murmuring all 
the duties of common soldiers; but • 
the severity of tho cold soon d^estroy- 
ed their horses, anift the Emperor, in 
tlie midst of his faithful followers, was 
obliged to march on foot through tho 
snow.* At night, the bivouac was 
formed in the middle of the still un- 
broken squares of the Old Guard. 
These brave ^len sat round the watch- 
fires on their havresacks, with fiieiv 
dlbows on their knees, their heads 
resting on their hands, and seated 
plose together ; striving by this pos- 
tui’e to repress the ^angs-of hunger, 
^and gather additional warmth by rest- 
ing on each other. 

91. On the ‘5th, Napoleon arrived at 
Smoi:goni. He there collected his 
marshals around him, dictated the 

* Alexander, in similar ciroumstanees, 
had done the samo before him. “The king 
forboro to punish them for the effect o^^hor- 
ror, but leapt from lus horso, and proceeded 
09 foot through tlio snow and ice. IFis 
friends, his generals, and the soldiers, were 
ashamed not to follow. The king, with a 
pickaxe breaking the ice, made himself a 
passage; tho rest imitated his example. 
Quintus Cubxius, v.. vi. 21. 
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famous 29tli bulletin/ which fully de- 
veloped the horrors of the rctreat|,and 
explaiued his reasons for irnnie^tely 
returning to Paris. “ I quit you/* said 
he, *' but it is to go to seek three hun- 
dred thousand men. We must make 
preparations for a second campaign, 
since, for the first time, the first has 
not produced peace. You know to 
what our disasters have been owing; 
the Russians have had little to do witli 
them. Peace would have been con- 
cluded at Wilna or Smoleiisko, but for 
the extraordinary bliindors of tthe 
King of Westphalia and the Duke of 
AbraStes. Bernadette is dreaming of 
making himself Emperor in my jdace. 
The Russian empire Would have fallen 
with Moscow; but the English torches 
turned it into a *heap of aslics. The 
cold has done the rest: the Russians 
may say, as the Athenians did of them- 
selves under Themistoclcs, * Wo were 
undone if we had not v)een ruined.* 
Nevertheless, the campaign of Russia 
will always be considered as the most 
glorious, tiio most difficult, and the 
most honourable which diodern history 
has recorded.*’ With these words he 
bade them farewell, leaving the com- 
mand of the armj to Murat, and set 
out, accompanied only by Generals 
Caulaincourt, Duroc, and Mouton : the 
former was in the calcche with the 
Emperor, the two latter in a sledge 
behind. On the seat in front of Napo- 
leon’s carriage were the ]tf.ameluke Rus- 
tau«ind Captain Waaowitz of the Pol- 
ish lancers. These wore his sole alicn- 
dants : and the carriages were followed 
only by a few IJeapolitan horsemen.^* 
92. The departure of the Emperor^ 

■* See Appendix, A Chap. Lxxm. 
t The escape of Napoleonlrom the wreck of 
the grand army, recalls the parallel flight of 
Xerxes Arom the disaster of Stdaniis, record- 
ed in andent story. It was a sight worth 
contemplation, for jiiJging of the condition 
of man, so wonderml for its vicissitudes, to 
see him shxinking down in a littlo boat 
whom shortly before the whole ocean could 
sos^ly maintain ; to behold him wanting 
servants to attend him. whose armies had 
burdened tbe earth with their numbers 1’’— 
Justin, bookli. Chap. xiii. As the history 
of Napoleon ai>proacbes its catastrophe, the 
similarity of the events to tho mournful 
catastrophe of andent story is firequent and 
striking. 
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though a matter of congratulation t6 
the troops, completed the disurgauisa- 
tion of the army. The cold increased in 
Intensity as they approached Wilna, ^nd 
at length reached twenty-six and thirty 
degrees below zero of Reauinnr, corre- 
sponding to twenty-seven and thirty- 
six Helow zero of Fahrenheit. Tbe 
officers ceased to obey their generals ; 
the generals disregarded tho marshals; 
and the marshals contested the autho- 
rity of Murat.i Such was the severity 
of the cold, and the nuiversal suffering 
jn consequence, that no pen can ade- 
quately describe it. The hand dropped 
off which held the inusket, the tears 
froze on the attenuated cheek. In 
such extreme suffering no orders could 
bo obeyed, no military operations 
thought of ; subordination, in almost 
all the regiments, entirely ceased. The 
private soldiei’s, relieved the duty 
of preserving the Empru-or, forgot 
everything but the instinct of self-pre- 
sbn'ation. Tho colonels hid tho eagles 
in their havrcsacks, or buried them 
in the ground : .the officers, who had 
hitherto marched round that sacred 
standard, dispersed to attend to their 
own safety : nothing was thought of 
in the army but the urgent pangs of 
hunger, or the terrible severity of the 
cold. If a soldier dropped, his com- 
rades instantly fell upon him ; and, 
before life was extinct, tore from him 
his cloak, his money, and the bread 
which he might have in his bosom ; 
when he died, one of them frequently 
sat upon his body, for tlie sake of tho 
temporary warmth which it affoixicd ; 
and when it became cold, fell beside 
his companion to rise no more. 

, 93. The watch-fires at night wore sur- 
rounded by circles of exhausted men, 
who crowded like spectres round the 
blazing piles ; they sat back to back, 
closely pressed together for mutual 
warmth and support. As the wood 
w^consumed, they continued to gaze 
with indifference on the decaying em- 
bers, incapable either of rising to re- 
new the fuel, or of seeking another 
bivouac; and when at leugj^i the flames 

t What quickly happeus in dosnerate 
cimiTTi stances, — all lead, none follow.”— Ta- 
citus, iii. 78. 
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were extinguished, sank into death be- 
side the ashes.* The position of these 
melancholy bivouacs was marked in the 
mor|iing by the circles of dead bodies 
which surrounded them, and attested 
the successive groujis who, during the 
night, had been attracted by their light. 
The appearance of tho corpses was verj' 
peculiar, and inexpressibly jfrightfuL 
Tho cold stopped the circulatipn Ex- 
actly as it h:Al been when exercise 
ceased : tho bodies sat erect and stiff 
in the frozen piles : the countenances 
were as coloured, sometimes even as 
llorid, as in life ; the eyes were open, 
and hut for the motionless eyeball and 
icc-cold cheek, it was imi)ossible to dis- 
tinguish the dead from the living.i* 

94. Several of the soldiers became 
mad from this frightftil accumulation 
of disasters ; a still larger number were 
reduced to a |hite of fixed idiocy, which 
rendered them incapable of the smalk^st 
effort, Theis eyes fixed, their counte-, 
nances haggard, they marched on amidst 
the crowd without knowing what they 
were doing ; and, if add sensed or asked 
where they w'ere, replied only by the 
stupid glare of insanity. Oiiimands, 
outrages, blows, were alike unavailing 
to rouse them from that state of fa- 
tuity: they moved on mechanically till 
night, when they sank to the ground 
and perished. Moral courage was, with 
a very few exceptions, found tube want- 
ing even in tho bravest. Overwhelmed 
by the horrors of tlieir situation, pene- 
trated by the idea that they could not 
escape death, almost all fell into a state 
of profound dejection, which rendered 
them incapable of the smallest mental 
or physical elibrts. Deaf to every re- 
presentation of the danger of their 
situation, they persisted, when not en- 
tirely w6ni out, in declaring themselves 

* “Nor wei-o those ignonint that they 
chose a place to die in, since vital heat would 
desert the motionless ; but tiie growing leth- 
argy was grateful to tho harassed, nor 
they refuse Lo die at rest.”— Quintus Cur- 
Tius, viii., iv. 14. 

t Exac'tly the same thing in similar cir- 
cumstances of disaster had been observed of 
the soldiers of Alexander. Tradition ro- 
presonts, that some of the men frozen to 
death, resting against tho trees, looked as 
tlinugh they wore alive and in conversation, 
stiff m the attitudes in which death surpris- 
ed them.”— Quintus Gurtius, viii., iv. 15. 


unable to move farther, and sitting 
dowi^ygenerally on the dead body of 
a coi)Eiilade, resigned themhelves to rest, 
to sleep, and death. Those whoso re- 
solution was proof against the de- 
pressing influences, rarely iii the end 
escaped the same fate, thougli their 
vigour extended their sufferings hu’ a 
longer period. Doggedly they marched 
on like spectres, with their eyes fixed 
before them, as if nothing could divert 
them from their resolution to get for- 
ward. Diit at length their limbs tot- 
(tered*, their steps became shorter and 
less frequent, they full behind ^leir 
comrades, deep sigl^s were uttered with 
their failing breath, tears rolled down 
their cheeks, their knees smote each 
other, and they fell tq rise no more. 

95. Such was the severity of the cold 
which succeeded the passage of the 
lieresina, that nothing but continual 
motion, even in the daytime, could re- 
sist its effects. *Hurdly any one escaped 
unhurt; few of those whose strength 
preserved life, e|caped frightful muti- 
lation, often w'drse than death itself. 
The slightest c^sation of exercise was 
followed by a congelation of the blood 
in the veins, fatal in ^le first instance 
to the limb — ere long, if continued, to 
existence. If the exhaustion of fatigue, 
or the imperious necessity of sleep,, 
closed their eyelids, in a few minutes 
they fell into a deep lethargic slumber, 
and were soon reduced to a frozen life- 
less mass. Upoit the youthful soldiers 
of lioison's division, composed in grlkt 
paH 9 ^ German conscripts, who had 
for the first time entered upon a cam- 
paign, the frost was in an especial man- 
ner fatal. Young, fresh, unwearied, 
they neither perished of fatigue, nor 
of the weakening^ effects of continued 
hunger, like the veterans of tho grand 
army; the terriblo cold mowed them 
down at once, when in all the vigour 
of life. A minutes, sometimes a 
few seconds, completed the work of 
de.'Jtruction. First they staggered of a 
sudden, then for a short space murcbed 
with* faltering steps; their heads be- 
came swollen, their countenances fi.orid, 
as if the blood was forcibly retained in 
its vessels. Symptoms of paralysis next 
appeared ; their kuees shook, their arms 
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dropped lifeless by thoir sides ; their sessed a force capable of taking advan- 
muskets fell from their hands, and soon tage of it, the niisemble remains of the 
they sank down by the wayside. Death, grand army might, in the l^t stages of 
however, did not immediately closetheir the retreat, have been captured ^vith 
siifferiugs; often they raised themselves very little resistance. But they were 
half up on their elbows, and with fixed in a great measure ignorant oi the ex- 
and haggard look watched the crowd ttmt of the disaster which had befallen 
which was passing by ; their inflamed their enemies, and were themselves lii- 
eyesexudedtears mixed with blood, and bouring pnder calamities scarcely less 
the forced contraction of the muscles apfalling. During the last four weeks 
gaveafrightful expression to tlieircoun- of the campaign, Wittgenstein’s corps 
tenanco.'^, which continued even after alone sustained a loss of ten thousand 
life was extinct. men, though there was scarcely any 

96. In vain nunlerous detachthentsj lighting: the main army, under Kut- 


joii^d the army between Smorgoni and 
Wilna ; the terrible peverity of the cold, 
and the sight of the suflerings of the 
grand army, speedily effected their dis- 
.si)lutiou. The (division of Loison, ten 
thousand strong, which marched from 
Konigsberg to reinforce its wasted 
ranks, and came up with it shortly after 
the Emj)eror’.s departure, was almost 
totally destroyed in a fjSW days. Three 
skeleton battalions only reached their 
unhappy comrades, y wenty thousand 
recruits Lad joined between the Berc- 
siua and \^'ilna; and j^t scarcely forty 
thousand of the whole troops reacheil 
that city, all in the last stage of misery 
and despair. Of tliese only nine thousand 
throe hundred were combatants, the 
rest being a famished multitude. Dur- 
ing this disastrous retreat the Russians 
incessantly pressed upon the retiring 
army. On leaving Smorgoni, their rear- 
guard was attacked by Oeneml Tchap- 
Irtz, and totally destroyed, with ^the 
loss of twenty rfive cannon aud«< three 
thousand prisoners; between* Smor- 
goni and Ochixiany he again earner up 
with the enemy, and dispersed the n4\w 
rear-guard, with the loss of sixty -one 
pieces of cannon and four thousand 
prisoners; andatMeuniki he captured 
sixteen cannon and thirteen hundred 
pnsoners. On the road to Wilna he 
took thirty -one pieces, and penetrated 
into the town, where the French were 
hardly established; while Platoff pro- 
ceeded on the road to Kowno, and cut 
off a whole column of one thousaud«men, 
with twenty-eight pieces of artilleiy. 

97. If the Russians had been aware 
of the state to which the Ftench anmy 
was by this time reduced, and had pos- 


usoff, was so fearfully weakened by 
the unparalleled Vigour and rapidity 
of the pursuit, as well as the extremity 
of cold, that rest bectime absolutely 
necessary after the actions at Krasnoi, 
and it reached Wilna only thirty-fiv’o 
thousand strong.* The Russians couM 
not conceive the extent ,to which the 
Fmnch corps were reduced. If it had 
been known in Germany, the Tugend- 
bund would at once have arisen inarms, 
and the mutilated remnant of the grand 
army would, have been extcimiinated 
ere it reached the Elbe. But no com- 
plete corps or marshals had been taken ; 
the intercepted orders were all found 
to be directed by Berthier to the com- 
manders of corps, as in the most pros- 
perous- periods of former campaigns ; 
and it could not have been supposed 
that these orders were addressed to 
generals at the head only of six hun- 
dred or a thousand mcn.T 

98. It is a very remarkable circum- 
stance, but attested by the most unexcep- 
tionable medical evidence, that during 
the whole of this dreadful retreat, the 

* ** Bcllum adoo cladiunn atrocitato tor- 
ribilo, ut, si conferat damna utriusfiuo 
populi, smulia victo sit iiopulus qui vicit.’ — 
PLOteus, iii. 14, 7. 

t The following was the strength of the 
whole con^atanta of the ^iUid army which 
reached Smorgoni, throe days after tiie pais- 
of the Borosina, viz. 

Infantry. Cavalry. 

Old Guard. .... 2000 1200 

Young Guard, . . . 800 

Roaivguard, under Ney, . 1800 300 

Victor’s corps, ,. . . 2000 100 

Davoust’s and Eugene’s oorps, 400 

7000 1600 

— Chambrat, iii. 94 ; and Ney to Bebtkier. 
Doc. 2, 1812.-Ibid. 
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French, to whom the cold was unusual, 
bore it better than the Russians ; and 
that of the* survivors alftiost all were 
Italhins or Frenchmen from the pro- 
vinces to the south of the Loire. “ The 
in habitants,” says Larrey, who was chief 
physician to Napoleon in the campaign, 
‘^of the southern countries of. Europe 
bore the cold better than the .natives of 
the northern and moister climated — 
such as the Hanoverians, the Dutch, 
the Prussians, and tho other German 
people : the Russians themselves, from 
what I learned at Wilna, suffered more 
from the cold than the French. Three 
thousand men, being the best soldiers 
of the G uard, j)artly cavalry and partly 
infantiy, almost all natives of the south- 
ern provinces of France, were the only 
pei'sons who really withstood the cruel 
vicissitudes of the retreat.* They were 
the miserabVo remains of an army of 
four hundred thousand men, whom i^ho 
inhabitants of the country had seen de-* 
filing over the bridge at Kowno, six 
months before, in all the pride of ap- 
pj^rontly irresistible 8tr(h?gth.” 

99. The troops had hardly begun to 
taste the sweets of repose, *and to re- 
fresh themselves from the immense 
magazines which Wilna contained, when 
the terrible cry arose that the Cossacks 
were upon them : they were roused by 
the cannon of the Russians, and com- 
pelled to hasten their retreat. In tho 
confusion of leaving the city, the Old 
Guard itself was for a short time dis- 
persed, and tho feeble appearance of 
order hitherto preserved disappeared; 
the officers marched pell-mell with the 
soldiers: generals were seen begging 
succour from the soldiers whom they 
had so recently commanded. Even in 
this extremity, however, the wonted 

* A similar factlias been observed rcfjard- 
iug tho Bi-itish troops in India, who in gene- 
ral bear the fiitigiie ot forced marches under 
the burning sun of that climate better than 
the native Hindoos, who have been habitu- 
ated to it all their lives. Tho re:i80n seems 
to lie tho Biimo in both cases; viz., that 
tho inhabitants of the temperate regions of 
tho globe, having their constitutions ririen- 
ed by a more gonial climate, are able to bour 
tho extremes both of heat and cold better 
than those whoso constitutions have been 
wenkooed cither by the severities pf the 
arctic, or the relaxations of tho ti-opical re- 
gions. 


courage of Marshal Ney was not want- 
ing. He/voluiitarily hastened to tlic 
rear, and out of the confused mass 
formed (L small corps, chiefly composed 
of the troops recently come up with 
Loison, with w'hich he arrested tho ef- 
forts of the enemy. His system for cover- 
ing the retreat continued the same from 
Wiazmato LhcNiemen. Ho first march id 
forward to a considerable distance, often 
during the night; ho then took post on 
the most favourable* ground he could 
find, and then repelled the attacks of 
•the llrst enemie^ who approached. 
When they became so conside.»iblb 
that he could no longer keep his ground, 
he retired, still fighting; and when lie 
had got in some degree the start of liis 
enemies, took post and quietly 

awaited their approach. The Russians 
found in AVilna, besides immense maga- 
zines of every description, above four- 
teen thousand soldiers and two hun- 
dred and fifty officers, >vho worc in- 
capable of marching farther, and i>rc- 
ferred becoming^risoners of, w'ar to a 
longer continuapco of their sufferings. 
On leading that city a friglitful scene 
of confusion arose, in consequence of 
the horses drawing waggons which 
coiiveyeji the treasure being unable to 
ascend the ridge of Mount Ponari, which 
required to be passed on the road to the 
Niemon. They were in consequence 
abandoned, and became the prey of the 
common soldiers, who obtained a de- 
ceitful gleam of prosperity by the plun- 
deiiof six million of francs, (£‘4#0,0(ib). 
The private purse of the Emperor was 
saved, by being broken up and distri- 
buted among the officers of th(f Imperial 
Guard. The whole remaining baggage 
of the army was lost on this fatal ascent. 

100. At length, on the 12th Decem- 
ber, the French arrived at Kowno, on 
the Niemen, w'hen three thousand pri- 
soners tvere taken by Platoff“: and on 
the 13th they passed the bridge, in 
number about twenty thousand, of 
whom five-sixths had never seen the 
Kremlin. Thus, not more than three 
thoasand of the vast host with' which 
ISTapoleon passed Sraolensko, in the be- 
ginning of summer, left the Russian 
territory; and out of five hundred 
and fifty thousand combatants who 
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had crossed -the Niemen since June, 
twenty thousand alone escaped the dis- 
asiera of the campaign.* As the Im- 
perial Guard delilcd over theT)ridge, 
in old grenadier extended on the 
gj-ound attracted the attention of his 
comrades. The crowd respected his 
undaunted air, his decorations, and 
his throe insignia. With a placid eye 
he viewed the approach of death; and, 
disregarding the other i>assengere, ut- 
tering no supplications, he waited till 
one of his comrades was near, and then 
collecting all his Strength, he t-aised* 
hin^sclf on his elbow, and exclaimed 
to the soldier abovt to succour him, 
“ Your assistance is in vain, rriy friend : 
the only favour which I have to re- 
quest is, tliat ,you will prevent the 
enemy from ]n-ofaniiig the marks of 
distinction which 1 have gained in 
combating them. Carry to my cap- 
tain this decoration, which was given 
me on the field of Aiislerlitz, and this 
sabre, which I used in the battle of 
Friedland.” With t^eso words he ex- 
pired; and the sabre^and cross were 
carried to the Old Guard, now reduced 
to three hundred men, but still march- 
ing in serritid groups, and preserving 
even to death their martial and un- 
daunted air. 

101. The heroic Ney still covered 
the rear when the troops were defiling 
over the bridge. IA)ur times the rear- 
guard had melted away under his 
command, and as often his example 
aftd ac^vity had, re-formed a baud, for 
the protection of the army. Jfle ar- 
rived at Kowrio destitute of troops ; a 
few hundred of the Old Guard albne 
retained the use of their aiTis, ard 
they were already defiling over the 
river. Instantly collecting seveh.hiin- 
dred fresh troops whom he fou^id in 
town, and planting twenty^four 
pieces of cannon remaining t9iei% bn 
the redoubts, he made gdbd the post 
during the whole day against the ef* 
forts of the etoemy. On tlie following 
day he still continued the defence; 

* there ever anything like thTe ex- 

hibited in the world before ? The remains of 
600,000 men, who had oiossed the Niemen 
in such splendid ordor in June, now reciuss- 
ed It. pursued by a detachment of cavolxy ! ” 

— CilAUBAAV, 111. 134. 
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hut, finding that his troops melted 
away or deserted him, he seized a 
musket, and with difficulty rallied 
thirty men to defend the gate ofcWil- 
na. At length, when the passage of 
the troops who could be j^ersiiaded to 
move was completed, he slowly retired 
through the streets arid across the 
river, stk*! facing the enemy, and was 
thS LAST OP THE GllAND ArMV wllO 
left the Russian teri'itory. 

102. The first place on the German 
side of the Niemen w’here any of the 
persons who had got across could rest, 
was Gumbinnen. GcTjeral Mathieu 
Dumas, who had with great difficulty 
reached that place, in consequence of a 
malady under which he had laboured 
ever since leaving Moscow, had just 
entered the house of a French physi- 
cian, where he had lodged when pass- 
ing iltere before on his qmtraiico into 
Rmssia, when a man eptered, wrapped 
np in a large cloak; with a long beard, 
his visage blackened with gunpowder, 
his whiskers half-burned by fire, but 
hib eyes stilh^arkling with uudccHycd 
lustre. Here I am at last. What ! 
General Dumas, do you nbt know me?” 
“ No. Who arc you ?” ** 1 urn the rear- 
guard of the grand army — Marohal 
Ncy. I have fired the last xnusket- 
shot on the bridge of Kowno ; 1 have 
thrown into 'the Nicmen tho laat of 
our arms ; and 1 have walked hither, 
as you see me, across tlie forests.” 
With respectful solicitude, General 
Dumas received the hero of the re- 
treat ; the benevolent host relieved 
his immediate necessities ; and he soon 
after set out with Dumas, in the cal- 
<^ch 0 of the latter, on the road for 
Konigaberg. When the troops, on 
leaving Kowno, arrived at tlie point 
where the passage had been effected 
five months before ; when they be- 
held those heights, then crowded with 
splendid battalions, now covered by a 
miserable band of fugitives, and pass- 
ed the remains of the bridges, now 
deserted, which then groaned under 
the m{b*ch of ^ittovuig squadrons, 
the magnitude of tha (Kmtrast, not- 
withstanding their present sufTerings, 
brought tears into the eyes even of 
the common soldiers. Casting a lost 
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look on the eliores of those savage re- 
gions — then 80 ardently desired ; since, 
the scene of such^grievoiJs suffering — 
they^plunged into the forest, and, aban- 
doning every appearance of military 
order, dispersed like private travellers 
over the bouiidlc&s plains of Poland. 

103. The only cori)s of the enemy 
which still remained in Rii^ia were 
those of 3Iarshal Ma(!fionald, twenty- 
nine thousand Strong, which was still 
in the neighbourhood of Riga, and of 
Schwiirtzenbcrg and Re 3 uiier, which 
was ill the southei'n provinces. The 
design of Kutuaoff was to cut off tho 
first-named general from the Niemcn, 
and throw his corps back upon the 
peuiiiHula of Courland, from whence 
escape, except by sea, was imposeible. 
For this purpose, the corps of Witt- 
genstein w'as directed to descend the 
right bank of the Nieinen to Kiwno, 
and move upon Gunibinnen to out 
him off from the .Vistula; while the 
garrison of Riga, now considerably’ re- 
inforced, pr(‘ssod upon his rear. On 
the 18th December, Mi«D*lonald, who 
appears to have been totally forgotten 
during tho confusion of the retreat, 
began to retire from Riga; while the 
Marquis Paulucci, governor of Riga, 
detach^ ten thousand men to harass 
his rehWt. General Diebitch, who 
commfih|ded the advanced guard of 
Wittgenstein, advanced so rapidly that 
mi the 25th ho came up with the 
I'etiring army, and boldly threw him- 
self, with only two thousand men, be- 
tween the French troops of Macdonald 
and the Prussian auxiliaries in his 
corps, commanded by General York, 
though the two together amounted to 
eighteen thousand men. The garri- 
son of Riga, pressing him in rear, and 
the troops of Wittgenstein coming up 
to sei)arute him from Macdonald, York 
conceived it no longer necessary to risk 
his aiiny by an adherence to the4' 
forced alliance, and on the 30th De- 
cember signed a convention with Gen- 
eral Diebitch ; in virtue of which the 
Prussian troops, to the number of ten 
thousand, became neiitml, and only 
awaited the commands of the King of 
Prussia to unite themselves to the vic- 
torious Russians. Deprived by this de- 


fection of one-half of his troops, Mac- 
donald lost no time in falling back to 
Kbnigsberg, W'hich he reached on the 
3d January, with the loss, in various 
skirmishes during his retreat, of fifteen 
hundred killed apd wounded, and above 
one thousand prisoners. The slowness 
of Wittgenstein’s advance, who could 
not possibly move rapidly, from the 
exhausted state of his troops, preserved 
the I'emains of his corps from total de- 
struction. On the other side, Prince 
Schwartzenberg, Icaming the disasters 
•of thft grand armyt and finding that 
the corps of Sacken o]>posed to Wm 
was strongly reinforced, fell back to 
the grand-duchy of Warsaw, and finally 
evacuated the Russian teiTitory on the 
7th January’. , > 

104. While these unparalleled disas- 
ters were destroying the noble army 
of France, Napoleon was rapidly con- 
tinuing his joUigney through Lithuania 
iRnd Poland. On the road to Osmiana, 
before arriving at Wilna, ho narrowly 
escaped being n^de prisouev by the 
Russian pcirtisai^ Seslawin, who could 
easily hqvo taken him if he had known 
he was there. On the 6th December he 
reached Wilna. In cenversation with 
Mnret there, ho made no attempt to 
disguise the extent of his losses. ** As 
to the army,” said he, it does not 
exist; for you cannot call an army a 
troop of stragglers wandering here and 
there to seek subsistence. One, how- 
ever, might stil? be collected, if yop 
could collect stores sufficient to feed 
the faiH^ished troops, and give clothing 
to men marching under a cold of 200 
beldw zero. My orders have not been 
executed ; my military administration 
have foreseen and jirovidcd for no- 
thing.” Maret, u$>oii this, laid before 
the Eqiperor a statement of tho vast 
magasffiies which, in Wilna at least, 
were at* the disposal of the army. 
“ You restore me to life ! ” cried Napo- 
leon. “ Desire the King of Naples to 
rest the army eight days here, to restore 
the moral and physical condition of 
the BOfldiers — to impress a new charac- 
ter upon the retreat. Tell him that I 
reek(jn on him, and that he has the 
safety of the ariuy^ in his hands.” With 
these words he set out for Warsaw, in 
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a sledge given him by a Polish gentle - 1 
man, M. Wibeski. He had entered Rus- 
sia at the head of five hundred thou- 
sand combatants — he left it, ficoom- 
pauied by a single aide-de-camp. 

105. No words express the as- 
tonishment of the inhabitants of Wii- 
na, when the scattered remains of the 
French army began to drop in in fright- 
ful disorder, resembling rather a troop 
of beggars than a warlike array. They 
had seen the grand army, live months 
before, defile through their streets in all 
tlie pomp of war, in all the pri<l<i of ir-« 
resistible strength. Marct had skilfully 
managed the goverpment in Napoleon's 
absence, and so disguised the facts which 
he had communicated, that the people 
were in entire . ignorance of the real 
events of the campaign. They believed, 
as they had been told, that the French 
had been victorious in every encounter; 
that the Russians were on the x>oint of 
submission; that the 'itnperial eagles 
had left Moscow only tp shun a pesti- 
lential ^eap of ruit^s, and to obtain 
comfortable winter ^luarters in the 
country they had conquered. , It was 
in the midst of these ^iifying ofliciiU 
aimouncement^.thali Mnister rumours 
began to spread of a dreadful disaster 
which had befallen the grand army, 
and tliat they might ere long have 
its remains within their walls. Little 
credit, however, was given to these 
reports, which were set down to the 
machinations of the Hu.ssian faction ; 
ihe faith of the great, majority ii^the 
star of the Emperor w*w too j^rm to 
be shaken. It may be conceived, then, 
what was the astonishment of thd in- 
habitants, when the woeful remainsi of 
the French army, clothed in furs, pe- 
lisses, and old carpels, great mu- 

tilated by tho cold, a still greaw num- 
ber without arms; began to enter, in 
utter confueijaii^ end with hardly tho 
vestige of-iuiliitary appeA'ance. Cou- 
fiteraation ihetAntlyJseized evejgr mfaid; 
theshops were all shut, and vdtl^s|^ceeob- 
less horror the inhabitants to 

the dreadful details of wHien the^p- 
pearance of the troops gave such fear- 
ful confirmation. 

IOC. During the time that this long 
course of disasters was befalling the 
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grand army, Wtu^saw and the grand- 
<luchy of the same name had been the 
victims of the most uninterrupted suf- 
fering. Great as was the spirit of the 
people, and ardent as was meir desire 
to regain their national independence, 
and throw off the hated yoke of Russia, 
they had yet sunk under the enormous 
burdensi' imposed upon them by the 
continual passage of the troo])s, and 
the enormous requisitions of the French 
Emperor. The grand-duchy of War- 
saw, though po3scssii% only a popu- 
lation of little more than four in ill ions 
of souls, had already, during the cam- 
paign, furnished *ciglity-five thousand 
men to the grand army, and their 
swords had drunk as deep of the Rus- 
sian blood as those of any troops in the 
vast array, both at Smoleusko and 
Rorodino. This supply of men, how- 
ever, %reat os it was, was lar from keep- 
ing pace with the gigantic expectations 
of Napoleon ; and the Polish battalions 
were so completely lost in the immense 
multitude of arpied men by whoni 
they were sufrounded, that Napoleon 
frequently complained that he had 
never seen any Poles at all in hjs army. 
Not only, however, had the Polos been 
there, but alone 6f the grand army they 
had preserved their artillery entire, 
and brought them back with deserved 
pride to Warsaw. This was owing to 
their alone having taken tho precaution 
to take with them the means of frost- 
ing their hoi’ses— a fact which demon- 
strates the dissistrouB effect of the total 
neglect in that particular which obtain- 
ed in tho other corps of the army. 

107. Neveitheless, situated as the 
grand-duchy was, it was truly surpris- 
ing how its inhabitants had been cap- 
able of making the efforts which they 
actually did. The pay of the troops 
had long since cc^d ; the government, 
deeply in debt, was unAble to borrow 
^poney from airy of the capitalists in 
Europe ; and tfie greatest proprietors 
had been obliged to pay eighty per cent 
for tho money they were under the 
necessity of raising to meet the requisi- 
tions. Prince Czartorinski was com- 
pelled to leave Warsaw from absolute 
inability to maintain his family there; 
l^and the Princess Rudziwil, wife of the 
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richest noble in Poland, was so reduced 
that she could not command money to 
send homo two lady’s-maids whom she 
had ’'brought from France and Eng- 
land. The whole public authorities 
were six months in arrear of their sal- 
aries; and those to whom the great 
I)i'oprictoi'a were indebted were unable 
to extract from them a si ngle» farthing 
in payment. In the midst of this iftii- 
versal misery, tlie requisitions for the 
grand army were incessant. No repre- 
sentations couiil convince Napoleon of 
the stnte of impoverishment to which 
Poland had been reduced ; ttixes, at his 
command, were lairf* on, but they pro- 
duced nothing ; and movable columns 
of troops traversed the country in 
every direction, seizing without mercy 
tin; agricultural produce of the peasants, 
Avlio were universally reduced to beg- 
g.iry by the isxaotioiis. • 

108. In the midst of this scenc’^of 

unparalleled suffering, it was announc- 
ed to the Abb6 de Pradt one morning 
early, on the 10th of December, that a 
travelling-carriage in gi'ent haste had 
driven into the Hotel d’Angleterre at 
WarsaWf and that his immediate pre- 
sence was required. «He lost no time 
in going there, and found in the court- 
yard a small travelling britzska, placed, 
without wheels, on a coarse sledge 
made of four pieces of rougli fir-wood, 
which had been almost dashed to pieces 
iu entering the gateway. Two other 
traveUing - carriages, still ruder in 
their construction, stood beside it. 
Caulaincourt speedily appeared, and, 
taking the Abbe by the hand, led him 
into»a small dark apartment, with the 
windows half-shut, and in a comer of 
which a servant girl was striving in 
vain to light a fire with green damp 
billets of wood. A figure, wrapped up 
in a rich pelisse, with its face 

to the fire aa.iike Abb4 entered ; it turn- 
ed round on hearing the sound of f^t- 
Bteps, and Napoletm stood before mm. 

109. “ Ah 1 irityou, Ambassador? ” 
said the Emperor, ** You have given 
me much uneasiness/' replied the AbbS^ 
with deep emotion; but I see you 
well, and I am content.” After some 
further conversation, the AbbS, upon 
tile Emperor inquiring what contrib^ 


tions could be furnished by the graiid- 
duchy, explained to him the state of 
destitution to which Poland had been 
reduced, and the great exertions it had 
made for furnishings for his army. 
•* What ! ” rejoined the Emperor, “ I 
have not seen a Pole in iny ranks.” 
** There were eighty-two thousand, 
neveiPtlieloss,” replied the Abbe ; “ but 
they were lost in the immensity of 
your majesty’s armmnent.” ‘‘ What 
would the Poles be at?” rejoined the 
Emperor. “ To be Prussians if they 
cannot be Poles? And then why not 
Russians ?” with a sarcasticair. “ (>me, 
Abb6, we must i^aise ten thousand 
Polish Cossacks : a lance and a horse are 
enough for each man. With them we 
will soon stop the Uusaians. From the 
sublime to the ridiculous is but a step. 
Dangers ! I have seen none of them. 
1 am never so well as in agitation : the 
greater the tujpult, the better I feel. 
None but the rois fam&aiitu grow fat 
in their palaces. Horseback and camps 
for mo. Frim f&c suhlime to rtdicu- 
lorn is hut a step. I see you are all in 
alarm hero. Bah ! The army is superb. 
I have a hundred and twenty thousand 
men : I have always beaten the Rus- 
sians; they never venture to stand 
against me. They arc no longer the 
soldiers of Eylau and Friedland. 

lid. ** We shall maintain our position 
at Wilna. 1 am going to raise three hun- 
dred thousand men. Success will em- 
bolden the Russdins. 1 shall give th(^m 
twa or three battles on the Oder, and 
in six'pionths 1 shall be again on the 
Niemen, I have more weight on the 
throne than at the head of the army : 
I deft the troops, indeed, with regret ; 
but it was necessary, to watch over 
Austria and Pr<<>sBia. All tliat has 
happen^ is nothing ; it is the effect 
of the climate, and that is all. The 
enemy are nothing ; I have beat them 
wherever I met tpem. They thought 
th^ would cut me off at the Beresina ; 
bu4^ got quit of that fool of an 

adfiiiri^ never could pronounce his 
nath^). Their position was superb ; 
fifteen hundred toises of a marsh — a 
river. But what then ? I got through 
them all. It is then you see who have 
the strong minds. 1 have often been 
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harder pushed before. At Marengo, I The Emperor ran on in this way for 
was beaten till six o’clock at night j above three hours, during which time 
next day 1 W'as master of nil Italy, the fire, which had at length kindled, 
At Essling, they thought they would gradually went out, and all in^ the 
fctop me ; that Archduke has pub- apartment were perishing of cold ; but 
lished 1 know not what cm the subject, he himself experienced no inconveui- 
I could not prevent the Daiiubo from ence, so completely was his mind ah- 
rising sixteen feet in one night ; but sorbed in the subjects of the convcrsa* 
for that, it was all over with Austria, tiun. At length, it being announced 
But it was written in heaven that I th^ the carriage was ready, Napoleon 
should many an archduchess {smiling), and Caulaincourb mounted the sledge, 
So also in Kussia. Could I prevent it and ujwn the persons present inquiring 
from freezing ? They came and told anxiously for his health; he exclaimed, 
me every morning that 1 had lo:lb,ten •“ 1 never was bettor: If I had the devil 
thoicsand horses during the night, himself on board, I think 1 would not 
Well : a good journey to them 1 Our be a bit the worse f " With these words 
Norman horses are less hardy than the he waved adieu to his attendants, sot 
Bussian ; they cannot resist more than out in his humble conveyance, and was 
nine degrees of oold. It is the same soon lost in the gloom of a Polish win- 
with the Germans. Go and look for the ter. In setting off, the sledge was all 
Saxons 01 ^ the Bavarians. Yop won’t but overturned by running against the 
find one of them alive. Perhaps they gato-post of the courtyard of the inn. 
may say I liiigered too long at Moscow. 112. The scattered troops of the grand 

Possibly I did so ; but A e weather wivs ‘army continued to retreat through 
fine, and I expected peace : the win- the Polish territory, by the route of 
ter set iii,before its u|ual time. 1 sent> Konigsberg, still pursued by the Bus-' 
Lauriston, on the 6th October to ne- sians, who esfitinued to take numbers 
gotiate for peace; 1 thought of going of prisoners. The town of Konigsberg 
to St Petersburg ; I had time enough to was speedily filled with sick and.yround- 
winter there, or in the south of Russia, ed men : above tm thousand were soon 
111. ** The King of Naples will maintain collecf^ at that town, almost all of 
himself, at Wilna. Politics are a great W'hom foil into the hands of the Bus- 
drama ; he who ventures nothing W'ill sinus. The French generals made a 
win nothing. jFrom the suhlime to the vain attempt to rally the troops on the 
ridiadou8 is but a step. The Russians Vistula ; but their diminished pum- 
have shown what they are ; they have bers precluded all hope of maiifttuning 
clouds of Cossacks : tnut nation, after that position. Numbers who had 
all, is something. The cronm peasants escaped the horrors of the retreat, fell 
love the government ; thehobl^ff’ have victims to the sudden change of tern- 
mounted on horseback ; it was pro- perature, and the I'csumption of the 
posed to me to declare the slaves fr^e ; usages of civilised life which followed 
I woul<t not do so; a genex’al inassaoi'e their return to Priissia. The shattered 
would have followed. I made a regu- remains of the army were collected 
lar war on Alexandci^.; hut who could in Dantzic, to secure that important 
have thought they would have struck military position. Thirty-five th«^ 
such a stroke as the bui’uingjof Mos- sandmen, ofseyenteendiffe;rentnatiolB, 
cow V They attribute it to us, b«t it was were there assembled, ^ the remain- 
truly tbemselveSjliil^did it. It would d#^ fell back to PoseA^on the Oder, 
have done hoUQW.hr) ancient Rome. TheBussiansstoppedthemai^^f their 
I will have nothing to do with the ti-oops, already almost exhausted, at Ka- 
<^p8 diplomatique. They are nothing lisch, in the end 6f January ; and thus 
but^^tled spies employed to send'bul- terminated this memorable campaign, 
letins of what we are about to their IIS. On the 22d December, the Em- 
courts. I won’t go through Silesia peror Alexander arrived at Wilna, and 
-- — - Aha ! Pru^ia 1 the hastened to award to the troops the 

Ume to tiie rklMous is bui a step” wards which their glorious services 
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merited. He f6uud the city overwhelm- 
ed with prisoners and wounded men ; 
coiitMgious diseases speedily appeared ; 
and'tlie mortality soon became exces- 
sive both among the victors and the 
vaiuiuishcd. History has not preserved 
a more noble instance of fortitude and 
humauity than was exhibited by that 
great man on this occasion. 'The con- 
dition of the prisoners till his arrival 
had been horrible beyond conception. 
Huddled together in hospitals, without 
either fire, w'att'r, medicines, beds, or 
straw, they lay on the hard floor, often 
ill the last stage of exhaustion or dis- 
ease. Hundreds, in consequence, died 
evei'v day, whose bodies were thrown 
out of the windows into the streets by 
the stddiers in attendance ; but their 
)>lace was immediately supplied by 
multitudes of others, who crawled con- 
tinually in toi these abodes of w'retchcd- 
ness, often only to draw their Ifist 
breath within their w'alls. Hard bis-* 
cuit was all they had for food ; and 
their only drink the snow which tho 
least injured among theift brought in 
from the streets and courtyards of the 
buildings. The frightful accumulation 
of gangrened wounds and mortal sick- 
ness ; the multitudes who crowded not 
only the apartments, but even the stairs 
of the hospitals ; and the X)utrid smell 
of above six thousand bodies which lay 
unbuned iii their vicinity, had engen- 
dered, a dreadful contagious fever, of 
which hundreds died every day, and 
which, for several succeeding years, 
spread its ravages through every coun- 
try in Europe. 

114. In to these hidden dens of misery 
the Emperor Alexander and his brother 
Constantine immediately entered, on 
their arrival at Wilua, on the 2 2d of 
December. 

— — f " Immediately a place 
Before his eyes clear’d, sad, noisome, dark ; 
A lazar-house it’^semed ; wiiorcin were laid 
h' umbers of all diseased; oil maladies 
Of ghastly spasm, or racking tprture, qualms 
or heart-sick agony, all feverous kinds, 
Alarasrnus, and wido-wasting pestilence ; 
And over them triumphant Death his dart 
Shook, but delayed to strike, though oft in- 
voked 

With vows, as their chief good and fund 
hope.’* * 

* Milton’s Paradise Xo«£, xi. 470. % 
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Profoundly moved by the dreadful 
Bpcctaclo of human misery which was 
there exhibited, the Czar instantly took 
the moat efficacious measures to as- 
suage the universal suileriiig. 'With- 
out casting a thought upon tho con- 
sideration that most of those unfortu- 
nate wretches had been his enemies, 
ho, along >vith Constantine, distributed 
money largely among thorn. His own 
physicians, including the able and in- 
trepid Hr "Wylio, who never left his 
person, ^v’ere sent to make the neces- 
sary arrangements for jiutting a stop 
to these horrors. Out of his own parse 
the Emperor discharged a large part 
of the arrears of pay due to the troops 
of his enemies, and established viibt 
hospitals in the palates of the city, 
where the French sick and wounded 
ivere placed beside and equally well 
trefited with the Russian. The dead 
bodies in the styeels WTre collected and 
burned : they amounted to the aston- 
ishing number of seventeen thousand. 
Tho total number consumed there, and 
brought in froir; the vicinity, exceeded 
thirty thousand. The Grand -duko 
Constantino rivalled his brother in 
these acts of mercy. ' Several of the 
wounded were brought to his apart- 
ments, and tended there ; and he, in 
consequence, caught the prevailing epi- 
demic, and was brought to the verge 
of the grave, though, at length, the 
strength of his constitution carried him 
through its dangers. Shortly after, *»J1 
the* sovereigns of Europe whose sub- 
jects Ti'ere lying in the hospitals at 
Wi]na, transmitted money to the Em- 
peror to relieve their distresses. Napo- 
leiJn alone, engrossed with the cares of 
his situation, sent none. Alexander 
and Constantine, ‘'however, were inde- 
fatigable in their attentions to the j^ri- 
soners during several weeks that they 
remained at Wilna;t ‘ftud the Emperor, 


t Tbe author is'^bappy to be able to con- 
firm the preceding account of tbe conduce 
of the ErniMjror Alexander and the Grand- 
duke Coufttantiue on this ocaision, which is 
given by all the historians, boLli Frcuch^ and 
Russian, who have treated on the subject, 
by the account which he himself received in 
Paris, in May 1814. from his esteemed friends, 
Sir James Wylie and Sir William Crichton. 
iihystciaus to the Emperor, who were engaged 
with liim in these heroic acts of mercy. 
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on the very clay of his arrival, published j 
a general amnesty to the Polish nation 
for any part they might have taken in 
the insurrection against his govern* 
ment; terminating thus a campaign of 
unexampled dangers and glory by deeds 
of unprecedented mercy. 

115. On the last day of the year, 
Alexander addressed from Wiliia a 
noble proclamation to the soldiers, 
in vrhich, without underrating tlieir 
glorious exploits, he ascribed the suc- 
cess which had been attained mainly 
to the protection of Heaven. Sol-‘ 
diertb ! The year is past — that glori- 
ous and ever-memorable year in which 
you have hurled to the dust the pride 
of the insolent aggressor. It is past; 
but your heroic«deed3 will never pass; 
time will never effivee their recollec- 
tion : they arc present in the hearts 
of your contemporaries ; they will live 
in the gratitude of posterity. You 
have purchased with your blood the 
independence of your country .against 
BO many ^lowers leagwed together for 
its subjugation. Youfliave acquired a 
title to the gratitude of Russia, and 
Hie admiration of the world. You 
have proved bjr your fidelity, your 
valour, and your perseverance, that 
against the hearts filled with love to 
God and devotion to their country, 
the most formidable efforts of the ene- 
my are like the furious waves of the 
ocean, which break in vain on the solid 
r^cks, and leave nothftig but scjittered 
foam around them. Desirous to dis- 
tinguish all those who have shsled in 
the immortal exploits, I have caused 
medals to be struck from silver which 
has been blessed by our holy church. 
They boar the date of the memorable 
ear 1812. Suspen(h?d by a blue rib- 
on, they will servo to decorate the 
warlike breasts which have served as 
a buckler to their countrjr. You have 
all shared the same fatigues and dan- 
gers ; you have but one heart and one 
will; you are all worthy to wear this 
honourable recompense ; and you will 
all feel proud of the decoration. 'May 
your enemies tren^ble ^hen they see 
it on your bosonif J May they know 
that under these medals heat hearts 
animated by an imperishable tie^ be- 
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cause it is not founded on ambition or 
impiety, but on the immutable basis 
of patriotism' and religion 1 ” 

116. From tho most moderate cal- 
culations, it appears that tho losses of 
the French during tho campaign were 

650.000 men, and 900 pieces of can- 
non.* The total force which entered 
at first as 610,000, and 37,000 joined 
in the course of the capipaign — in all, 

647.000, of whom 600,000 were com- 
batantR.+ The number of those who 
escaped from Russia was about 85,000 ; 
of whom 35,000 were Austrians and 

18.000 Prussians, jjn the wings of the 
grand army ; so that the survivors of 
the proper French army were not above 

32.000, out of .above 600,000 combat- 
ants who from first to last had entered 
the Russian territory. ‘ Tho annals of 
the world afford no example of so com- 
plete an overthrow of S6 vast an ar- 
mfiment. The losses of tho Russians, 
especially during tho advance from 
Moscow, owing to the severity of the 
weather, were very groat, and almost 
equalled thdiie of the French. Only 

35.000 of KutusofTs, army resiclied 
Wilm^; and of these, 18,000 were soon 
laid up in the hospitals. At Kaliscb, 
when the campaign w'as finished, not 
more than 30,000 men could be as- 
sembled round the headquarters of 
the Emperor Alexander; but tho num- 
ber rapidly increased by the junction 
of convalescents and detachments from 
the interior. 

117. The Russian campaign having 
been tho chief cause of the overthrow* 
of Napoleon's power, and having sub- 
stituted the colossus of Russian ambi- 
tion for the terrors of French predo- 
minance, has given rise to numerous 
reflections and much party spirit. The 

* T^hey aro thus stated byBoutourlin 
Slain iu battle, soldiers, . 125,000 
I • Prisoners, generds, . , 48 

officers, . . 3,000 

Bfddlew, . . 190,000 

Died of cold, fatigue, and fa- 
mine, .... 132,000 

Totalloss, .... 450,048 
Eagles and standards taken, 75 
Cannon, .... 929 

— Boutouhlin, ii. 446. 

t See Appendix B, Chap. Lxxiii. 
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partisans of the French Emperor have 
incessantly urged that the destruction 
of the annament was solely owing to 
th<s severity of the winter; that the 
Russians were beaten in every en- 
counter, and displayed both less con- 
duct and courage than on former oc- 
casions; and that, but for the occur- 
rence of circumstances whjch human 
wisdom could neither foresee noi»pre- 
vent, the triiftnph of the French arras 
would have been complete. On the 
other hand, the adherents of the 
Bourbons have maintained, that the 
overthrow was mainly' owing to the 
impetuosity and ^ant of foresight of 
the Emperor himself; that he made 
no provision for a retreat, and devi- 
ated from the fundamental principle 
of abase in military operations; and 
that, blindly trusting to his own good 
fortune, ho jrashed headlong on destruc- j 
tion, and precipitated his army.dnto ! 
the horrors of winter, by obstinately 
clinging to Moscow, when reason and 
experience should equally have con- 
vinced him that he could not maintain 
himself in that position. An impar- 
tial review of the circumstances of the 
campaign will probably lejwl to the con- 
clusion that there is some truth and 
much errorin both these setsof opinions. 

118. (I.) It seems the height of in- 
justice to assert that the French Em- 
peror did not display his wonted mili- 
tary talent, and the troops their accus- 
tomed bravery, in this expedition. The 
arrangements made for providing sup- 
plies for the army during its advance 
— the minute and almost incredible 
attention which ho paid to details of 
every description, and in every de- 
partment — the moral courage with 
which ho fronted the dangers, and the 
admirable talent with which ho extri- 
cated himself from the perils of the 
Bercsina — have never been surpassed, 
and have extorted the admiration and 
obtained the generous praise of*his 
enemies. In reality, if the expedir 
tion failed from anything imputable 
to the French, it was the immense 
extent of the preparations made to 
secure its success ; it being so true, in 
Mniitescpjieu's words, that “distant 
expeditions fail from the very magni- 


tude of the measures taken to carry 
them into execution.” 

119. (11.) It is equally in vain for the 
French to deny that lh(j courage and 
skill of their a4versarios were deserv- 
ing of the highest admiration. To liave 
retreated five hundred miles in front 
of an army double .their own strength, 
without a single battfilion being broken, 
or a single standard taken; to have 
rallied the divisions originally sepa- 
rat(u1, and fought a doubtful battle 
with superior forces in the heart of 
Russia;' to have enclosed the conqueror 
in an iron circle, and reduced ijim to 
the danger of stajrving in the centre of 
his conquests; to have driven him .to 
a ruinous retreat in the beginning of 
winter, and gained tq the Russian arms 
all the advantages of the most decisive 
success, without the dangers by which 
it is usually purchased ; to have united 
forces from the extremities of Europe, 
and brought them to the critical j^oint 
of the ^ enemy's retreat, at the very 
moment when ho was compelled to 
pass it — are aclaevemcuts almost with- 
out a i)arallc/ in military enterprise, , 
and certainly without an equal in mili- 
tary success. 

120. (HI.) The attempt BO frequently 
made by the French to attribute the 
disasters of the campaign entirely to 
the severity of the climate, is perfectly 
hopeless, and has, in fact, been aban- 
doned by their ablest military writers. 
The reasons o§ this are sufficiently ob- 
vjous. Supposing it were true thaMie 
immediato cause of the destruction of 
great part of the French army was the 
winter of Russia, the question remains 

W/iat compelled them to brave Hif ae- 
verity ? to leave the comfortable win- 
ter quartera of^Tver, Novgorod, or Ka- 
louga, containing ample cantonments 
for their whole forces, and a country ac- 
cording to Napoleon’s account, as rich 
as the most fertile parts of France or 
Germany, and fall back on the ruined 
and wasted line of the Smoleiisko road? 
If they had really conqiieivd their 
ent^mies in every encounter, and van- 
quished Russia but for the severity 
of its climate, what prevented them 
from obtaining the mastery of its re- 
sources, and maintaining themselves 
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in the centre of the country, as they 
had done at Berlin and Vienna in 
former campaigns, or as the Allies 
subsequently did at Paris ? It is ob- 
vious that the fact of their retreating 
implies the sense of an inferiority in 
the field, and an inability to maintain 
their ground before the growing forces 
of their enemies; and if this retreat 
was begun at a hazardous time, so 
much the greater must have been the 
pressure of that necessity which com- 
pelled them to embrace so grievous an 
alternative. * 

12^ (IV.) The truth, tliercfore, being 
apparent, that it wa^ the superiority 
of Russia in light troops that rendered 
any attempt on the part of the French 
to maintain themselves in the interior 
of tho country hopeless and imprac- 
ticable; the disasters of tlie retreat I 
were the immcdirite consequences of 
the advantages gained by their ene- 
mies, and ought in fairness to be as- 
cribed to their conduct. If a seventy- 
four sends its antagonist to the bot- 
tom by a* broadside, one thinks 
^ of ascribing the victofy to the ele- 
ments, although the unhappy victims 
of defeat are swallowed up by the 
waves — not mowed down by the fire 
of the enemy. When the Duke of 
Brunswick retreated before Dumou- 
rier, in Champagne, the French were 
not slow in claiming the credit of 
the success, though it w^as mainly 
owing to the autumi^al rains, and 
the^dysentery which paralysed thc^r 
invaders; when Pichegru conqiMjrcd 
Flanders and Holland in 1794,* the 
w'orld justly ascribed the triumph Ijo 
the French arms, tlxough the losses o^ 
the Allies were in great part to be at- 
tributed to the cold, -which was more 
severe than that which assailed the 
French army until after the passage 
of the Beresina, [ante. Chap. XL. §il33j ; 
and Napoleon never thought of trans- 
ferring to the elements the glory of 
Austerlitz, although, according to his 
own account, one half of the Russian 
loss waa owing to th|p breaking of fhe 
ice on the lakes, over which their 
troops were driven, by . the fire of the 
French artillery. 

122. (V.) The cold of the winter in 
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1812 was neithe;? premature nor ex- 
traordinary till the close of the cam- 
paign. Napoloan rei>eatedly expressi'd 
his astonishment in the bulletin)^ at 
the fineness of the weather in October 
at Moscow, which he compared to the 
autumn at Fontainebleau, and the win- 
ter was unusually late of setting in. 
The Russians themselves were aston- 
ishe^l at its tardy advance, and began 
to fear that Provhlcnce,*'out of favour 
to Napoleon, had deprived them of its 
powerful aid. The snow did not be- 
gin to fall till the 6th November; 
and before that time Marshal Da- 
voust’s corps aloi»e*had lost ten thou- 
sand men, since leaving Malo-Jarosla- 
witz, from the fatigues of the niarch; 
and the stragglers f rorii the army already 
overwhelmed the rear-guard. The cold 
in Holland in 1795, and in Poland in 
1807, was more severe tljan that of 
Russia in 1812, till the tro(q»s u]>- 
proached Wilna; yet no disorder pre- 
vailed in the armies of Pichegru or 
Napoleon, who kept the field during 
both these soaspns. Whereas the French, 
when they left the Beresina, had lost, 
since the opening of the campaign, 
three hundred and fifty thousand men 
and seven hundred pieces of cannon ; 
and on tho road from Moscow, not 
less than one hundred thousand, of 
whom more than half were prisoners 
of war. 

123. (VI.) The cold was as severe on 
the Russians as tho French, and the 
diminution of their force for present 
operations as great from this cause as 
that of their adversaries. Tho army 
of KutusofF left bcliind thirty thou- 
sand men between Malo^Ioroslawitz 
and Krasnoi, though they were liardly 
ever engaged with the enemy ; and tho 
French themselves admit, that w'hen 
it arrived at Wilna it was only thirty- 
five thousand strong, though the loss 
in ^the battle of Krasnoi, the only 
senouB action in which it was engaged 
on the road, was only two thousand 
men; and it left Malo - Jaroslawitz 
with at least one hundred thou- 
sand combatants. Nor is it difficult 
to account for so prodigious a loss, 
when it is considered that the highest 
medical authority has established the 
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fact, that troops from the south of , rnh, which threw their adversaries on 
Europe bore the cold than the that line ten days before the winter 

Rij^sians themselves, or the Poles, who commerced. 

had been accustomed to it from their 12i. (VIl.) But the decisive circuin- 
iijfancy. It is in vain, therefore, to stance which proves that Napoleon’s 
seek for an explanation of the French disasters in 1812 wci’e owing, not to the 
disasters in a cause which, pressing severity of the climate, but to the natu- 
witJi equal severity uj)on h^lh armies, ral consequences of his own measures, 
left their relative strengtn the gjirnc is to bo found in the fact, now fully 
as before. Nor can it be alleged that ascertained, that five-sixths of his losses 
tlie Russians, by marching over an un- had been sustained fji/ore the cold wea- 
exhausted country, BiiUered less than thcr began; and that out of 302,000 
their adversaries, who moved on th 9 tnea and 104,000 horses, which he in 
W’asted line of their former march; for, person led across the Niemen, tlny’e re- 
if the prisoners of war be deducted, the mained only 55,000 men and 12,000 
Russian loss during their march np- horses, when the frost set in; that is, /ic 
pears to have been greater than that \ had lost two hundred and fortg-sevm 
of Naijoleon himself ; and if they did U/umsand men, ami nhuig iwo thowsand 
geiu an advantage by that circum- 1 /ior.ic», under bin immediate coinmandf 
Btiince, they owed it to the courage of before a fiahe of snow fell* it is nei- 
their armies, or the skill of their geno- ' thcr, therefore, in the rigour of the 

* As this is a point of the very higlictlt importance, iiivolviiyy, as it docs, a decisive rofu* 
t;diou of the assertion so often repeated, that it was tlie cold m Russia winch destroyed the 
power of Napoleon, the following details, trom tho Morning State.H ni the War Ottico at 
Tans, arc given on the subject 

<» 

STRliNaTH oft WNTEIUNO RUSSIA ^ STTIENOTH ON 4X11 NOV. 

(3 davit htfore the cold bt>ifan.) • 
Infhntry. Cavalry. UurKi.f Infantry Cavalry. Horoos.t 

Imperial Guard, . . . 41,094 (V279 l(),a2‘2 14,000 2,000 

1st corps, UuvoiiSt, . . . 68,027 3,424 11,417 

;;d do. Nej^ .... 35,755 3,5vS7 8,039 

4tli do. Eugene, . . . 42,480 2,868 10,0.17 

5th do. Ponialowski, . . 32,159 4,ir>2 0,438 

8ih do, Vandanmie, . . . 15,885 2,000 8,477 

1st corps cavaliy, Nansouty, . 12,077 , 13,0J4 

2d corps, Moiitbrnu, . . 10,436 11,125 

3(1 do. Grouchy, . . , fi.OTG 10,451 

4th «lo 7,994 8,706 

General staff, Bcrtluer, . . 3,075 908 1,748 

Four cori).s and staff united, . 

Disinouiitcd cavalry, . , * ^ 

230,025 62.951 

62,051 • 

Grand total bf men and horses, 301,070 * 103,554 

Thus, at Wiazma on 4th November, three days befuro tho cold conimcnccd, tho cen- 
tral army, undc'r tlie immediate conunaiid of Nai)o]eon, had beoh reduced from 302,000 to 

55.000 ; and its horses from 104,000 to 12,000 ; in other words, it had lost 247,000 men, and 

02.000 horses, bf/ore a of snow fell; and there was only left of that iiumcnso host for 
tlio frost to act upon, 55,000 men and 12,000 horses. VThe following table exhibits tho pro- 
gressive doclmo of the men and horses belonging to the cavalry and lu tillcry alone, with- 
out the baggage, before the cold began oif Niwombcr 7th. , 

llorsei wf cavalry. Men. 

Crossed the Niomcii with Napoleon, .... 85,000 301,076 

He ba<i at Suiolensko, ...... 60,000 182,000 

At Borodino, 45,000 133,000 

At ontei’iug Moscow, • 21,000 90,000 

At Wiazma, including the ai'tillery-horses, there I'cmainod only, 12, COO 65,000 

So that above 70,000 horses of tho cavalry, and 245,000 men, had already ]icriahcd beforo 
the frost set in.— iFlufs de la Guerre de 1812, given in Gapefigub, Il^sioire de VEaijaire de Nor 
poieow, lx. 421, 422 ; and Imperial MvMer-Rolls, in Chamuray, i. App. No. 2. 

f Including those of the artillery and baggage tralut. 


6,000 231 

12,000 181 

8,500 324 

1,200 291 


1,500 

600 

60,200 4,989 

4,989 

65,189 4,959 12,000 
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elements, nor tlie accidents of fortune, 
that wo ai‘e to seek tho real causes of 
Napoleon’s overthrow, but in the natu- 
ral consequences of his system of con- 
quest; ill the oppressive eflects of the 
execrable maxim, that war should main- 
tain war; and in the impatience of 
taxation and thirst for plunder, in the 
rapacious military republic of which 
he formed the head. These concur- 
ring causes, by throwing the armies 
they had on foot upon external si»olia- 
tion for ihoir support, at once exposed 
them^the moment the career of con- 
quest was checked, to unheard-of suffer- 
ings, and excited unbounded exasj)er- 
atioii among eveiy i>eoplo over whom 
their authority prevailed. 

125. (Vlll.) Nor is it difficult to see 
wliat were tlie circumstances which 
l)roduced this prodigious and unprece- 
dented consumption of life, both in 
men and horses, during trhe course of 
this campaign. Notwithstanding all 
his foresiglit and care in providing for 
his army, Napoleon haft made no ade- 
^ quato provision for thft event which 
actually occurred, viz. a retreat from 
Moscow. He had no magazines be- 
tween that capitftl and Smolensko, a 
distance of uenvly three hundi’ed miles; 
and accordingly it has been shown that 
(acneral Paraguay d’HilUers, who was 
intrusted with keeping open that com- 
inuinealion, was under the necessity of 
stopping the convoys oi, their road to 
Motcow, in order to procure subsist- 
ence for his troops, \anU , Chap, 

§ 20’J. Immense stores, indeed? had 
been collected at Borissow, Minsk, ai>d 
Wilna; but between them and Hmo- 
lensko there were none ; and of w^hal 
avail were these great magazines in 
Lithuania, wiien the a\’my had nearly 
five hundred miles to march before it 
could reach them, and w||feu thev forces 
loft to garrison the towns w^here they 
were placed were so insufficient, that 
they all fell into, tho hands of the ene- 
my as soon as they wci*e attacked? 
IIow was it possible that any tropps, 
even if the weather been as fine 
as possible, could have carried^ provi- 
sions with them for so groat a disUnce, 
w'hen marching over a country of which 
the resources had been entirely con- 


sumed by tho p^igo of two armies 
of such prodigvjus magnitude over it 
in the early part of the campaigpi? 
Nay, so fat' had the Emperor been from 
anticipating a retreat, that he had not 
provided any means of frosting the 
horses* shoes — a circumstance which 
was the irqriiediate cause of the ruiu of 
the stivalry, and the necessity of leav- 
ing so great a part of the artillery be- 
hind. Even tho bridges which had 
been broken down in tho course of the 
qdvauce had not been repaired when 
tlie troops came to them again during 
their retreat. It is^evident, therefore, 
that Napoleon, spoiled by the successes 
of so many campaigns, had provided, 
80 far at least as provisions go, only 
for an advance, jind, anticipating a con- 
tinued residence in tho interior of Rus- 
sia, had made no suflicient provision 
for ^ retreat; and to this cause, un- 
doubtedly, great part of the uui)aral- 
lelcd calamities in which ho was in- 
volved is +0 be ascribed. 

126. (IX.) 'Jke conduct of Napoleon 
in lingering so long at Moscow has 
been generally considered as the imme- 
diate cause of the ruin of his arma- 
ment; and, in a military point of view, 
it has been regarded as hardly admit- 
ting of defence. It appears from offi- 
cial documents, that, a month before 
the commencement of the cold weather 
— viz. on October (Sth ^ — he felt the ne- 
cessity of a retreat, if the Russians did 
not make peace; and was already giv- 
ing orders for the evacuation of the 
hospitals, and the movement of the 
parks of artillery towards Mojaisk. On 
the 5th, 6th, 10th, 13th, and 15th of 
October, orders to that effect were is- 
sued to his marshals. Had the retreat 
commenced at that period, however, 
there seems no reasonable ground for 
sujiposing that its results would have 
been materially different from what it 
acfually was. The approach of Tchi- 
chagoff*s and Wittgenstein’s armies 
would have rendered his projected 
winter quarters at Smolensko unten- 
able; and the anny must still have 
fallen back to tho Niemen, harassed 
and surrounded by the superior light 
troops of tho enemy. The evils of fa- 
mine, so severely felt on the whole 
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road, would certainly not have been 
diminiahed if doubl^^ the number of 
mouths had remained be fed. If 
the* artillery had not boon disabled by 
the perishing of its horses from cold, 
it would have been as seriously imped- 
ed by the impossibility of maintaining 
them ; and if the night bivouacs had not 
thinned the ranks of the Fre^ich army, 
they would not have weakened the force 
of the enemy who wjis to assail them, 

127. (X.) The French army lost one- 
third of its number by tho march through 
Lithuania in summer before the blood- 
shed began, when the resources of the 
country were still untouched, and the 
army fresh and in higli spirits ; what 
had it to expect in a retreat for double 
tho distance in autumn, over a country 
pcifcctly exhausted, with depressed 
and wearied troops, and a victorious 
enemy pressing its rear ? On the other 
hand, the hVench Emperor had eyery 
ground for believing that tho occupa- 
tion of Moscow would terminate tho 
war gloriously for his arms. Ho had 
uniformly found that U\o capture of a 
metropolis had led, sooner or later, to 
the subjugation of a country ; and his 
former experience of the character of 
Alexander gave him no reason to be- 
lieve that he would be able to resist 
the force of circumstances which had 
repeatedly brougfit Austria and Prus- 
sia to submission. It may reasonably 
bo doubted, therefore, whether Napo- 
ledn would have judged wisely in com- 
mencing his retreat at an earlier period, 
and tliereby losing .at once the chance 
which he had, by a protracted stay in 
the capital, of vanquishing the firm- 
ness of the Russian government. By 
so doing, he would have certainly in- 
curred the evils of a disastrous retreat, 
and of a general insurrection against 
him in Europe, and thrown away the 
probable chance of a submission which 
would, during his lifetime at least, 
have placed his power beyond the r^ch 
of attack. 

128. (XL) Tho conflagration of Mos- 
cow, though a sublime example of pa- 
triotism by the Russians, cannot be 
considered as the cause of the ruin of 
the French. It may have rendered the 
continued residence of the aresy around 


the Kremlin unadviaable; though we 
have Napoleon’s authority for jissert- 
ing, that after the fire the gi’oater part 
of the army were still cantoned in Mos- 
cow, amply supiflied with furs, provi- 
sionis, and every species of necessary, 
and that the neighbourhood contained 
two thousand houses, and chateaus 
still in preservation. General Mathieu 
Ilumas, as already mentioned, says the 
burning of Moscow was rather an ad- 
vantage than the reverse, as it sooner 
forced the Emperor to a retreat. But, 
unquestionably, if tho French cavalry 
and light troops had presented their 
ascendancy in the field, and haa* been 
able to forage successfully for the army, 
they might have secured ample and 
comfortable winter quarters in Nov- 
gorod, Tver, or Kalohga, in one of tho 
richest countries in the world. 

129. (XII.) It follows from those 
considerations, that tho real causes of 
the disasters* of Napoleon were: 1st, 
His imprudence in advancing so far 
from the base of his operations, and 
thei*eby exposiiJ^ himself to the hazard 
of having a itemporary disaster con- 
verted into a lasting defeat : or, in * 
plain language, in risking his army so 
far from its magaziilbs, depots, and re- 
inforcements. 2d, His advance to Mos- 
cow after the bloody battle of Boro- 
dino, and when bis cavalry bad suflered 
so severely as to preclude it from tak* 
iug an efiicient part for the remainder 
of tho campaig.p. 8d, The alarming and 
extraordinary increase in tho Rusfian 
li^h;t horse from the junction of the 
Coss&cks of the Don, and the approxi- 
mation of the seat of war to tho nomad 
tribes of the eastern frontier of the 
%mi)ire, which immediately prevented 
the French from foriiging, and threat- 
oiiod their vast^irmy with destruction, 
from the very magnitude of its own 
numbers. 4th, The conducting of the 
retreat by separate corps, with an inter- 
val of miles between them, w'hich en- 
abled the Russian army, though not 
superior in number upoA the whole to 
the accumulated strength of their ene- 
mies, to fall with an overwhelming 
force .011 their detached columns, and 
pass theii* long lino over the sword’s 
edge, with hardly any injury to them- 
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selves. If this method of retreating 1 
was unavoidable for the supply of the j 
army, it only demonstratoH the more 
clearly the imprudence of advancing 
such a distance, when no hotter nie- 
ihod of escapt! was pracli cable, and the 
strength of the fooling of inferiority^ 
which must have existed to coiiiiKd so 
great a captain to hazard such a rotroat. 

130. Of these causes, the rno-st im- 
portant place, in a military point of 
view, undoubtedly must be assigned 
to the iratnensc pn'poiideraiico which, 
when the Fieuch arrived at Moskow, 
was obtained by the clouds of light 
horse who crowded to the Russian 
standards from the tanks of the Don, 
and the other nomad provinces of the 
empire. The more the memorable 
campaign of 1812 is studied, the more 
clearly it will appear that this was the 
real cause of the destruction of the 
French army, and that it must have 
}>roved equally fatal t« them, even 
though Moscow had not been burned, 
or the frosts of winter had never set in. 
If a European army aAvancos in good 
order, forming magaziilbs as it goes, it 
may doubtless bo able to withstand 
the utmost attacks of the Asiatic cav- 
alry; and it wa% because they took 
these precautions that the armies of 
Alexander and the Romans in ancient, 
and of the Briti.sh and Russians in 
tnodern times, have so often prevailed 
over the innumerable swarms of the 
Eastern horse. But vhen an army 
rushes headlong into the middle of the 
Scythian cavalry without haviiia tlic 
means, from resources of its own, of 
providing itself with subsistence and 
forage, it is certain to be destroyed 
Alexander the Great wisely avoided 
such a danger, and, contenting himself 
with a barren victory bver the Scyth- 
ians on the hanks of the Oxus, turned 
aside from their irhospitablc tcuritory. 
Darius, with all the forces of Persia, 
penetrated into it and perished. The 
legions of Mark Antony and Crassus 
sank under the incessant attacks of the 
Parthian horse; the genius of Ju^an 
proved inadequate to the encounter; 
the heroism of Richard Coonr-de-Lion‘ 
was shattered against the innumerable 
squadrons of Saladin. The very mul- 
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ii tilde of the carriages wlih which a 
European army invades an Asiatic tcr- 
ritoiy, i)rovesAhe immediate cause of 
its ruin, by augmenting its encum- 
brances, and hastening the period when, 
from being surrounded by the light 
liorse of the enemy, it must perish 
from W’aut. The enterprise of Napo- 
leon agaii^st Russia thus proved abor- 
tivis from the same cause which, in 
every age, has defeated^ the attempts 
of refined nations to penetrate the 
Eixstern v'ilds ; and it is a striking 
.proof of the lasting influence of gene- 
ral causes on the greatest of hi nan 
undertakings, that »he overthrow tJie 
mightiest armament which tlie powcj 
of matured knowledge ever hurl^'d 
against the forces of infant civil 'aiion, 
wa.s in reality owing to the same causes 
wliich in every age have given victory 
to the arms of tlie shepherd kings. 

1,31. Justice also requires ih & duo 
credit should be given to the vussiaii 
mode of pursuit by a parallel march: a 
measure which was unqucstioniibly 
of the great military achievenii 
of the last age. Had Kutusofl' pursued 
by the same road as the French, his 
army, moving on a line wastc'd by the 
triple curse of three previous niarclu’s, 
would have melted away even more 
rajudly than his enemy’s. Had he 1; - 
arded a serious engagement before the 
French were comxfletely broken by thei’ 
suflerings, his own loss would })robably 
have been so severe as to have disabled 
bim from taking advantage of them. 
Despair rapidly restores the courage of 
an army : a disorderly crowd of strag- 
glers often resumes the strictest mili- 
tary order, and is capable of the great- 
est efforts, when the animation of a 
battle is at hand. The x)aKsage of the 
Beresina, the battle of Corunna, the 
victory of Hanau, are sufiBcient to d'' 
monstrate this important truth. Well 
knowing that a continued retreat would 
of ftself weaken his enemies, the Rus- 
sian general manoeuvred in such a man- 
ner as, with haixily any loss to liiinself, 
except what necessarily arose from colcl 
and fatigue, to mkke prisoners ab<we half 
their army; and that at a time when 
the storms of winter were making as 
great ravages in his own troops as in 
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those of his antagonists. Had he not 
pursued at all, Napoleon would have 
halted at Smoleiisko, auc^sooii repaired 
hie »lisastors; had he fought a pitched 
battle with him on the road, hia army, 
alreiuly grievously weakened by the 
cold, would have probably been ren- 
dered incapable of pursuing him to the 
frontier. l>y acting a bolder i)art, he 
might have gained mon- brilliant, 'Aut 
he could not hSve secured such lasting 
B\icc<'SB ; Le would have risked the fate 
of the empire, w'hich hung on the pre- 
servation of liis aiTny : he might have 
acquired the title (jf conqueror of Napo- 
leon, but ho would 3ot have deserved 
Jiat saviour of his country. 

l: Ihit it would have been in vain 

th JA these advantages lay within 
the reach of Russia, had their con- 
jic^ and tirnincte's not enabled her 
ople to grgsp U jcm. Justice has not 
herto neeii done to the heroism^of 
ii* conduct. IVo admire the Athen- 
ians, w'ho lefuscd to treat with Xerxes 
after the sack of their city, and tlio 
’ iraans, who sent trooi^J io Spain after 
defeat of Cannap; what, then, shall 
3 say of the generals, who, while their 
niy was yet reeking with the slaugh- 
r of Borodino, formed the projcciof 
-•nvek>j)ing the invader in the capital 
which he had conquered? what of the 
citizens, who fired their palaces and 
temples lest they should furnish 
cv' teuiporai’y refuge to the invader? 
{ it of the sovereign, who, undis- 

v tlie conflagration of Moscow, 
A to his people, in the mo- 
nii oi iheir greatest agony, his re- 
solution never to submit, and foretold 
the approaching deliverance of his 
countiy and of the world ? Time, the 
groat sanctifier of events, has not yet 
'■'^t its halo to these sacrifices ; separ- 
tiu: intcrc.sts have arisen : jealousy of 
Russia has como in place of dread of 
Napoleon ; and those who have gain^ 
most by the heroism of their allies are 
too much iuHuencnd by momentary 
considerations to acknowledge it. But 
when these fears and jealousies shall 
have passed away, and the pageant of 
Russian, like that of French ascen- 
Jancy, shall have disappeared, the im- 
birtial voice ^ of posterity will pro- 


nounce that the history of the world 
does not allbrd an exainido of higher 
moral gnanclcur. 

133. But all the heroism of Alexan- 
der, and all the devotion of the Rus- 
sians, great and memorable as they were, 
would have failed in i)rodiicing the ex- 
traordinary revolution which was ef- 
fected in this campaign, if they had 
not been aided by the moral laws of 
nature, which impel guilty ambition 
into a boundless career of aggression, 
and provide a condign punishment in 
the v^ehoment and universal indigna- 
tion which its violence occasions. i#Ma- 
dame de Stael has said, that Providence 
never appeared so near human affaira 
as in this memorable year ; the faith- 
ful throughout Euriipe, struck with 
the awful nature of the catastrophe, 
repeated, with feelings of awe, the 
words of the Psalm : “ EHlavit Deus, 
et dissipaiitui\’' The noble lines of 
Johnsou written on Charles XTI. seem 
a poetic prophecy of the far greater 
catastrophe of l^^ipoleon, and may, by 
the alteration cA a few words, be ren- 
deredprecisely descriptive of his fate: — 

** No j»)ys to him pacific scoptros yield ; 

War fiiMiiids the trnrnp, IWImsUes to the field. 
n(‘lu)ld! sim’ouudmg kings their powers 
combine, 

And some nipitnlato— and some resign. 

Peace courts his liuiid, but spreads her charms 
in vain. 

‘Think no-thing gained, ’ho cries, 'till naught 
romain, 

On Moscow’s walh^till Gothic standards fly, 
And all bo mine beneath tlie Polar sky.’ ^ 
Tlic^march begins in military state. 

And ujUions on his ej c siisponded wait ; 
Stem Amine guanls the solitary coast, 

An^ Winter barricades the realms of frost. 
ITo comes —not want and cold his course delay; 
H^o, blushing glory, hide the Moskwa’s day: 
The vanquished hero leaves his broken bands. 
And shows his misories in distant lands ; 
Condemiiod a needy suppliant to w<ait, 

While ladies interpose and slaves debate. 

His fall was destined to a barren strand, 

A petty ^rtresa and a sea-girt land : 

Ho leftanarne, at which the world grow pale. 
To point a moral or adoni a tale " 

A recent philosophic historian has 
declared that, after full reflection on 
the overthrow of Napoleon in Rus- 
sia, he can ascribe it to nothing but 
the direct and immediate interposition 
of Heaven. Yet, while no reasonable 
mind will probably doubt the agency 
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of Supreme power in this awful event, 
it is perhaps more consonant to our 
ideas of the Divine administration, and 
more descriptive of the established or- 
c'or of the universe, to behold in it the 
consequence of the fixed moral laws of 
our being, rather than any special out- 
I)OTiring of celestial wrath. 

131. It was the necessity of con- 
quest to existence, which Napoleon 
throughout his whole career so strong- 
ly felt, and so often expressed, that 
was the real cause which ])reciijitated 
him ui>on the snows of Russia* and 
we ^rc nc*t to regard the calamitous 
issue of the expedition as the punish- 
ment merely of his individual ambi- 
tion, but as the inevitable result and 
just retribution of the innumerable 
crimes of the Revolution. The steps 
which brought about this consumma- 
tion now stand revealed in imperish- 
able light. The unbounded passions 
let loose during the tftst fervour of 
that convulsion, impelled the nation, 
when the French throne was overturn- 
ed, into the career of foreign conquest; 
the armed multitude would not sub- 
mit to the coat which their armies re- 
quired; the mgxim that war must 
maintain -war, flowed from the impa- 
titjiice of taxation in the Parisian, as 
it had done in the Roman people ; and 
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the system was of necessity adopted of 
precipitating armies, tidthout maga- 
zines or an^ other resources except 
warlike equipments, to seek for ftub- 
sistenco and victory in the heart of 
tho enemy’s territory. Thence the 
forced requisitions, the scourging con- 
tributions, the wasting of nations, the 
famishitij; of armies, the exasperation 
of •mankind. Nothing was wanting, 
in tho end, but the c6nstaucy to re- 
sist the vehemence of tho onset ; for 
the spirit of universal hostility was 
roused: and this was found in the 
tenacity of Wellington at Torres 
Vedras, and the heroism of Alexander 
in Russia. The faithful trembled and 
sank in silence, and almost doubted, 
in the long - continued triumph of 
wickedness, the reality of the Divine 
administration of the universe ; hut 
the laws of Providence w'g»*e incessant- 
ly <acting, and preparing in silence tho 
renovation of the world. 

“Rnepemihi dubitvra traxitscutentiamentom, 
Ciirarent Rupop tomis, an null us jnossot 
Hector, et intiCrLo fluerent mortal la ciisii. 

# * * * 
Abstulit hunc tandem Rufiui p<ena tumul- 
turn, 

.^solvitquc Deos. Jam non ad cnlmina 
remm 

IiijustoHcrcvissequeror; tolhmturin altum, 
Ut lapsu graviore ruant.'* 
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RESCRllECTJON 

1. Future generations of men, liv- 
ing under the shadow of their own 
fig-trees, engrossed in the arts of peace, 
and far removed from the excitements 
and miseries of war, will hardly ,bo 
able to ci*Cdit tho contemporary ac- 
counts of the sensation produced in 
Europe by the result of the Moscow 
campaign. The calamity was too 
great to be concealed; the blow too 
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dreadful not to resound throughout 
t);i6 world. Napoleon himself, enam- 
oured of powerful impressions, and 
strongly excited by the awful nature 
of the disaster he had sustained, re- 
vealed its magnitude in his twenty- 
ninth bulletin in its full proportions. 
His subsequent arrival in Paris, de- 
monstrated to the world that he re- 
garded the army as virtually destroyed, 
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and that all his hopes were centred 
ill the new host which he was about 
to collect in the French empire. The 
broken bands and woeful crowds which, 
bereft of eveiything* in tattered garb, 
and with haggard visages, traversed 
the rrussian territory; rather like 
ghosts or suppliants than armed ene- 
mies, gave confirmation stron'J: of t|je 
extent of the cy-lamity. A universal 
tlirill was felt over all Furope at this 
awful catastrophe, which, commencing 
with the flames of Moscow, and termi- 
nating with the waves of the Beresina, 
seemed to have beenjsoiit to break, by 
a special messenger of the Almighty, 
the arm of the oppx’essor, and strike 
off the fetters of a captive world. In 
England, especially, the sense of de- 
li\craucc gave rise to unbounded trans- 
ptjrts. Tlie anxieties, the burdens, 
the calaiuitifts of twenty years* war- 
fare were forgotten ; and even the leafet 
sanguine ceased to despair in a cause 
in which Providence itself appeared to 
have at length dcclaro(J against the 
aggressor ; and the inagrfitude of the 
disaster he had sustained was such, 
that it seemed to be beyond the power 
of human exertion to repair. - 

2. But if these were the feelings 
with which those inhubitauts of Eu- 
rope who, had known the war only by 
its excitements and its burdens regard- 
ed this porl.cutous event, what must 
have been the feelings with which it 
w^as regarded in Prussia and the north 
of Germany? In Prussia, yet pros- 
trated by the thunderbolt of Jena, and 
groaning under six years of subse- 
quent bondage — which mourned its 
dead queen, its lost honour, its halved 
terribtry; which, sis the last degrada- 
tion in the cup of the vanquished, had 
been compelled to wear the colours 
and serve in the ranks of the ojipres-, 
Bor, and strive to rivet on others the 
same chain by which itself was en- 
thralled; and which had learned the 
terrible meaning conveyed in the 
* words of the ancient annalist — “ sub- 
jectos tanquam siios, vilcs tanquam ali- 
enos;*’*— in Germany, in which every 
noble heart and every intrepid arm 
* Subjected like Uis own : held worthless 
as strangers. " 
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had been long enrolled in the secret 
bands of the Tugendbund, and where 
nothing was wanting but a leader and 
a royal standard, to occasion a general 
and irresistible outbreak against French 
oppression? Ever since the abortive 
attempt at liberation in 1 800, the se- 
verity of the imperial rule had been 
materially increased in the states of 
Northern Germany. Mutual distrust 
prevailed. The French authorities, 
aware of the profound hatred with 
which they were universally regarded, 
sought, by additional acts of cruelty, 
to strike terror into the vatiquislAjd. 
The Germans, seeing no cud to their 
miseries, sought refuge in deeper and 
more widespread conspiracy, and sub- 
mitted to present sufft^'ing in the an- 
ticipation of approaching vengeance. 

3. Atrocious acts of cruelty had 
added a yet deeper hue to the general 
feelings of exccj'ation with which the 
government of Napoleon was regarded, 
from the never-ending weight of the 
military contributions. Twenty citi- 
zens of Vienna h>d been shot to repress 
tho general efiervcscenco, before tlio 
French armies evacuated that capital 
in 1809; and eleven oiicers of Schill’s 
corps, all belonging to the first families 
at Berlin, had been executed for their 
atlheveiKie to his cause, Tliey died, 
after embracing each other, singing 
patriotic hymns. But their 'fate, de- 
plorable as it was, soon became an ob- 
ject of envy to*their companions m 
that heroic enterprise whoso lives haS. 
been lii^ared. All the volunteers in 
the Queen’s regiment, tho noblest 
youths in Prussia, w^cro conducted, 
wXh a chain about tlieir necks, to the 
great depot of galley slaves at Cher- 
bourg, and then employed in hard 
labour in the convict dress, watli a 
four-and-twenty pound bullet fastened 
to the ahklcs of each, amidst the com- 
mon malefactoi’S, without being per- 
mitted any communication with their 
parents, or their even knowing whether 
they were dead or alive. Tlie eleven 
noble Prussians, thus unworthily sa- 
crificed to the jealous apprehensions of 
Napoleon, were in the first instance 
brought to Verdun as prisoners of war, 
but from thence they were speedily 
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conducted to Wesel, wliere they were 
^delivered over to a military coininis- 
*8ioi), and sentenced to be shot. The 
judgment was pronounced at noon ; 
before six in the morning their graves 
had been dug in the fosbPS of the cita- 
del. "When tho executioners were 
about to bind one of the victims nam- 
ed Widelle to his brother, he exclaim- 
ed, “ Are wo not already sufiicicntly 
bound by blood, and the cause in 
which wo are engaged, to be spared 
this last act of insult ? ” * ^ 

4. The pecuniaiy exactions which 
ha (t‘ been drawn from Prus.sia, and the 
rotpnsitions in kirfd, which had been 
extracted from its unhaj)py inhabit- 
ants during the last year, would ex- 
ceed belief, if they were not attested 
by contemporary and authciiitic docu- 
ments. From those it appears that 
no less than four hundred and cighty- 
two thousand men ai\d eighty thou- 
sand horses had traversed Prussia in 
its whole extent, in the first six 
months of 1812, andrthat more than 
one-half of this imirense force had 
been quartered for above three months 
in its unhappy provinces. J3y tho 
convention of 2^:th February 1812, the 
furiiiKhings made for its support were 
to be tak<m in part payment of the ar- 
rears, still amounting to nearly a hun- 
dred million of francs, which remain- 
ed unpaid of the great military contribu- 
tion of 640,000,000 fr., (£25,000,000) 
levied on Prussia after the battle of 
Jena, [ante, Chap. XLVi. § 77]. Out 
though the French authoritien) with 
merciless rapacity, enforced the ijcw 
requisitions, they never could be 
brouglit to state them, in terms of tfie 
treaty, as a deduction from the old 
ones. Tlie French host, like a cloud 
of locusts, passed over the countiy, 
devouring its whole subsistence, plun- 
dering its inhabitants, and wrenching 
from them, by the terrors of military 
execution, the whole cattle, horses, and 
carriages in thciy possession. Tho 
number of the former carried ojOT, be- 
fore September in the single year 1812, 
in East Prussia alone, amounted to 

* J>'fente t?<?# Ojffkiers de la Troupe de Schill. 
Par M. J. N. Perwez, levr d^femeur, liege, 
1811, p. 29. 


twenty-two thousand seven hundred ; 
that of the cattle to seventy thousand ; 
while the carti^ seized were thiHeen 
thousand th)%e hundred and lorty- 
nine. The;> iire^kly cost of Junot's 
corps of sevent^^ thousand men, quar- 
tered in lipwei* Silesia, was two hun- 
dred thousand crowns, or £50,000, and 
tljat of ^11 the rest of the army in the 
saine proportion. These enormous 
contiibiitioiiB vrere exclusive of the 
furnishings stipulated to bo providtjd 
by tho state, by the treaty of Febru- 
ary 21, 1812, which were also rigidly 
exacted ;t and of the arrears of the 
groat contribution of 180G, the collec- 
tion of which had become, by the to- 
tal exhaustion of the country, alto- 
gether hopeless. 

5. So early as the 20th December, 
tho magnitude of the disasters which 
the grand army had sfistaiiicd wiiS 
kiTown at Berlin; and the King, ap- 
prehensive for the fate of his troops in 
the general ruin, had sent full powers 
to General York, their commander, to 
act according lo circumstances. Mean- 
while the agitation in the capital daily 
became more violent. Every succes- 
sive arrival from the army brought 
frish accounts of the accumulated dis- 
asters it had undergone ; and at length 
the appearance of the woc-strickon fugi- 
tives who entered, + the precursors of 

t These furnishinfys wero as follow's: — 

200.000 quint'ils of ryo; 24,000 of nco; 

48.000 of dried vejjctahles ; 200,000 bottles of 
brandy; 2,000,000 of beer; 400,000 quintals 
of wheat; 050,000 of hay ; 750,000 of straw; 
0,000,000 pecks of oats ; 44,000 oxen; 15,000 
cavalry horses ; 0000 quintal s of powder ; 8000 
of lead; 3600 wafigous harnessed with driv- 
ers; hospital and field equipage for 20,000 
sick.— ScuoELL, ii. 279. 

t “On Sunday forenoou last I went to one 
of the gates, and found a crowd collected 
round a car, in which some w'oimdod sol- 
diers had just returned from Russia. N o gre- 
nade or grape could have so disfigured them 
ns I beheld them, the victims oi the cold, 
due of them bad lost tho upper joints of all 
his ten fingers, and he showed us the stumps ; 
another looked as if he had been in the 
hands of tho Turks— he wmitod both ears • 
and nose. More horrible was the look of a 
third, whoso eyes had been froKen : the eye- 
lids Lung down rotting, the globes of the 
eyes were burst, and protruding from their 
sockets. It was awfully hideous ; but a 
s]iPctaclo more homble still was to present 
itsulf. Out of tho straw* in tho bottom of 
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tlie corpse-like mutilated bands who 
followed^ left no doubt that an ex- 
traordinary catastrophe Imd occurred. 
AugA'eiiu, wlio commipided there, was 
BO much alarmed by .;.t|3^. eittister re- 
ports, which these BCatWed fugitives 
diltused ninoiig the inhabitants both 
of the metropolis and its garrison, that 
he wrote to the Emperor thatit wouhl 
be expedient, in order to be able %t 
once to stifle an J insurrectionary move- 
ment, to establish a powerful cordon 
of troops in the principal towns on the 
Oder. In the midst of the general 
agitatit)!!, however, Frederick- William 
and his able ininistei'Hardcnbcrg con- 
tinued perfectly ti'ampiil ; and both 
Augercau and the French ambassador 
Saint Marsiin wrote to the Emperor, 
that they had no reasop to coiiij)lain 
of their conduct, and that the cabinet 
|)f Rerlin wgiild remain firm to the 
French alliance. But the stream pf 
events was soon too violent to be with- 
stood, and Prussia was impelled into 
the career of honour and danger, de- 
spite the prudent caution rf)f its court, 
by one of those circumstances which 
defeat all the calculations of human 
wisdom. 

6. It has been already noticed, 

Chap. Lxxiii. § 103J, that when the re- 
treat and overthrow of the grand army 
uncovered the right flank of Marshal 
Macdonald’s corps, who was eugage<l 

the car I now beheld a figure creep i)ainfully, 
which one could scarcely believe to bo a 
huiimn being, so wild and distorted were the 
features; the lips wore rotted away, tlio 
teeth stood exposed. He pulled the cloth 
from before his mouth, and gi'inned on us 
like a death's-head : then ho burst out into 
a wild laughter, gave the word of command 
in broken French, with a voico more like the 
burk of a dog than auything human, and wo 
saw tJiat the poor wretch was mad— mad 
from a IVozoii bruin 1 Suddenly a cry was 
heard, ‘Henry! my Henry 1’ and a young 
girl rushed up to tlic car. The poor lunatic 
rubbed his brow at the voice, as if trying to 
reculiccb where he w'as; then ho sti'Otchei^ 
out Ills arms towards the distracted girl, 
and lifted himself up withhiswholcstrength. 
But it was too umch fur his exhausted frame ; 
a shuddering fover-fit came over him, and ho 
sank; lifeless on tho straw, Sudi are tho 
dragon teeth of woe which the Corsican Cad- 
mus has sown.” — Forstek to KGuneh, Janu- 
ary 14,1813; Erinnerunffai aua dem B^rciungs- 
kriegen in hri^fm geaaimieU, von Fiuedbich 
Fohster.— 1840. 


in the blockade of Riga, he began his 
retreat towards tho Nieiiion, closely 
followed by the Russians under Gene- 
ral Diebitch, who harassed his flank 
and rear in the most distressing man- 
ner. After marching several days in 
this mivniier, the Russian general, by a 
skilful mancDuvre, interposed a siiuill 
body of troops between the Prussians 
and the remainder of Macdonald’s 
coi'iis, and immediately sent a flag of 
truce to inform tho commander of the 
former, York, that ho was entirely cut 
off, and proposing to enter into a con- 
vention for the safety of his coj^ps. 
York, deeming it bjs first duty to se- 
cure in theg(?neral wreck the Prussian, 
corps under his command, entered in- 
to secret negotiations^ with Uiebitch, 
in order to secure tho unmolested re- 
treat and safety of these auxiliary 
forces; which in the end led to the 
most imijortant results. 

7. General Yolk, who was thus driven 
as it were to lake a step of very doubt- 
ful public morality, had it not been 
forced upon him in a maimer by abso- 
lute necessity, w^s a man of fifty years 
of ago, distinguished for bravery and 
military talent. A Prussian by birth, 
bo had served in youtfi in tho Uiilch 
colonies, had seen much of the woi’ld, 
and made good use of his means of ob- 
servation. Like many men of a simi-.^-* 
lar turn of mind, he concealed beneath 
a cold and reBoiwed exterior an ardent 
mind, a lofty ambition, and a strength 
of cjiaracter which never w^as surpass- 
ed. He, had none of tho amenities of 
life in itis composition, had few friends, 
was passionate in his temper, and 
li^d in the recesses of an aspiring and 
capacious soul. Conscious of great na- 
tural abilities, he^was devoured by the 
thirst of fame, .tiid ardently devoted 
to the interests of his country — a pe- 
culiarity> which early secured tho 
esteem of Scharnhorst, who was w'ell 
aw^are of his capacity as a general. 
When the Russian war broke out, Na- 
poleon suggested the appointment of 
Grawprt to the command of the Prus- 
sian auxiliaries — a rcsiiectable veteran, 
but old in years and feeble. The King, 
by the secret advice of Scharnhorst, 
who, though retired from office, had 
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still considerable weight in the war- 
office, acquiesced in the suggestion, but 
appointed York as attached to Gra- 
wert’s corps, with the rank of lieuten- 
ant-general. Before six weeks had ex- 
pired, Qrawert became so feeble that 
iio was obliged to give up the com- 
mand to Y(»i’k, who was thus brought 
forward with full power at this mo- 
mentous crisis of his country and of 
Europe. 

8. At the first meeting betvvceii Die- 
bitch and York tni the evening of the 
2.5th December, the former reprasented 
thgt he had jdaced his troojis in such 
a manner, that thpugh he did not ex- 
pect absolutely to cut off his retreat, yet 
he would make himself master of his 
artillery-train, ^baggage, and waggons. 
He informed him of the total destruc- 
tion of the French army, and that the 
Russian generals had instructions from 
their Emperor, to avoid treating the 
Prussians as decided Enemies, and, if 
possible, to promote such an accommo- 
dation as might be agreeable to them, 
and lead to the re-establishment of the 
former friendly relatfbiis between the 
two countries, York made no decisive 
declaration in^reply, but testified a 
wish to come to an accommodation, if 
it could bo done without leaving a 
stain on the honour of his arms. It 
was at length agreed that hostilities 
for that night should be suspended, 
and that a Prussian officer in Diobitch’s 
corps should bo sent^to York’s head- 
quarters. The choice Tell on General 
Clausewitz, who has left a most inter- 
esting account of the negotiatmn. By 
his advice, however, Diebitch took 
every imaginable precaution during 
the night, as if the most determined 
enemy were at hand, 

9. York remained for some days, 
as well he might, undecided; military 
honour impelling one way, and patri- 
otic love another. In fact, it was only 
after repeated conferences, and finding 
liimself so much implicated by his 
slow progress and repeated parleys, 
that he was Isngth brought tq a de- 
cision. Ho wti^Aefly doubtful whether 
the Russians were in sufficient force 
to justify, in a military point of view, 
the defection which he contemplated; 
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but being at length satisfied on this 
point, from a letter which Clausewitz 
brought hink from the Russian head- 
quartcra, he said to the latter, ‘ “ Do 
you pledge your honour that w'hat 
General d’Auveray says in his letter is 
true, that Wittgenstein’s troops will 
really be at the points he mentions on 
the 31 B V ” Clausewitz having pledged 
hfs word accordingly, he mused for a 
few minutes, and thoit, holding out his 
hand to Clausewitz, said, *‘You havo 
mo. Tell General Dhjbitch that we 
must confer early to-morrow, at the 
mill of Potschcrau, and that 1 am now 
firmly resolved* to separate myself 
from the French and their cause. 
But I will not do the thing by halves, 
T will get you Masseiibach also.’* Thtui 
calling an offl^fcr of Massenbach’s cav- 
aby, ho said, walking (juickly up and 
down the room, ** What j^ay your rogif 
njents?’^ The officer broke out with 
enthusiasm on the delight ilic wlu)le 
army would feel at being rid of the 
French alliance, and permitlcd to 
draw their c words for the real inter- 
ests of their country ! ** Bravo ! ” cried 
York, smiling: “you young ones may 
talk, but my older head is shaking on 
my shoulders I” Such were the par- 
ticulars of one of the most important 
conferences that ever took place in 
modern Europe ; for, beyond all ques- 
tion, the resolution tlieii taken by 
York was the chief cause of Napoleon’s 
overthrow, 

10. The final conference took place 
at tlie mill of Potscherau, and a» con- 
vention was there concluded between 
the two commanders, on the 30th De- 
cember 1812. By this memorable in- 
strument it was stii)u]ated that the 
Prussiiin troops should remain for two 
months in a state of neutrality, even 
in the event of the government direct- 
ing them to resume operations with 
{he French armies ; and that, if the 
convention was not I'atified by the Em- 
peror of Russia or the King of Prussia, 
the Prussian corps was to be at liberty 
to follow the destination which might 
be assigned to it. On the other hand, 
the Russian commander agreed to re- 
store to the Prussian general all his 
stragglers, and the whole cannon and 
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materiel of every kind which might 
fall into his hands. This convcntioUi 
which was justified. in General York’s 
lettfT to Marshtil Macdonald on the 
ground of the critical situation of his 
forces, which left him no alternative 
but to “lose the greater part of Jiis 
troops, and the whole materiel and pro- 
visions of tho army, or to c'include a 
convention which might save tl^rn 
both,” was in Reality founded on ul- 
terior and more important views. Of 
their existence York betrayed a secret 
consciousness; and it was plain that 
he was aware he was throwing either 
for the crown of a Patriot or the scaf- 
fold of a traitor, when he used tho ex- 
pression, in his letter announcing the 
crnivention to Marshal Macdonald, — 
“Whatever judgment*the world may 
pass on my conduct gives me little un- 
easiness. IV]^ duty towards my troop.s, 
and tho most mature reflection, hive 
dictated this step; motives the most 
jmre, whatever appearances may be, 
have alone guided me.” What these 
motives were was reversed in tho fol- 
lowing passage of York’s despatch to 
the King of Prussia announcing the 
event, which was suppressed in the 
copy furnished to the French ambas- 
sador: — “Now or never is the time 
for your majesty to extricate yourself 

* .Jean Charles Dicbitch, aTterwards aallod 
Sahalk.iiUiki, or "iSnbducr ol tho Ualk.ia,” 
•was born on tho 1.3tli May 1785, nt Grossliope, 
in Hxlesiii. U is father Ixelouged tx*) an ancient 
and noble famdy. and had served os aide-de- 
camp to rnneo Henry of Prussia, and subse- 
quently to the Great Frederick, during tho 
Seven Years* War ; and after the. death of 
that princo ho eiitcrud tho Kussiau service. 
Young Diebitch, from his eai'liost years, 
evinced a decided turn for military affairs. 
He was entered in 1797, at tho iigo of twelve 
years, in the corps of cadets at Berlin ; and 
in 1790, at the desire of the Emperor Paul, 
received a commission as ensign in the Rus- 
sian regiment of gronadiora of the Guard. 
In 1805 he made his first essay in arms at 
Austerlitz, where ho was wounded in the 
right hand, but, without leaving his post, tie 
took his sword in his left hand; a piece of 
gallantry for which he was rewarded by the 
Emperor Alexander with a sabre of honour. 
Subsequently ho distinguished himself at the 
battles of Eylau and Fricdland ; on the host 
of which occasions he was promoted to tho 
rank of captain, and decorated with the or- 
der of St George. During tho years of peace 
with France whieV followed, he devoted him- 
self assiduously to the study of the art of 


from the thraldom of an ally whose in- 
tentions in regard to Prussia are veiled 
in impenetrable darkn('.ss, and justify 
the most serious alarm. 'J’hat con- 
sideration has guided me : God grant 
it may be for the salvation of the 
countiy ! ” 

11. General Diebitch, who arrangiMl 
this important convention on the part 
of the Russians, is the same who has 
since become so well known from hav- 
ing been the first Russian general wh«> 
crossed the Balkan, and planted the 
victorious Russian standards on the 
domes of Adrionople. Ills condmt ir: 
this transaction v^as most praisewor- 
thy; at once able and honourable, re- 
posing ns much confidence in York as 
his heavy responsibiVty would allow 
him, and displaying throughout an iin- 
prejudiced, frank, and noble bearing. 
Rejecting all appearance of .superiority 
in arms, and ajl the pride of victory, he 
seemed to feel only for his gallant oppo- 
nent, placed in tho most difficult and 
trying situation i|iwliich an officer could 
bo situated — tl||it of choosing between 
the unanimous call of his country, and 
probably tho only means of saving it, 
on the one hand, and^the engagemeuts 
contracted by his sovereign, under cir- 
cumstances where ho could hanlly be 
said to be a free agent, on the other.* 

strategy, find his great acquisitions being 
generally known, lie was, wlicn tho war broke 
out, attached to Wittgeiisti'in’scoriis .is lieu- 
tcnant-coloncl oi#tbo staff, and signalised 
himself on so vend occasions before tho i«o- 
mc9able conference in which ho took a leading 
part. Vllis disposition was gonerous in tlic 
extroroo, as may be judged by tho following 
ciKumstance. During tho negotiations with 
York, Diebitch dcsj^atched an important 
IJfeter ft'om General d’Auvemy, contaiinug 
matter which compromised York, and intel- 
ligoncu was received that thp party of Cos- 
saeks who woi*c iiiVustcd with it had been 
tfiken by the French. Diebitch, in the ut- 
most tribulation at tho danger to which York 
was ox pssed, en treated Clause wi tz to set o ffi n - 
stanlly to York, to confoas what had occurred. 
Clausewitz agreed, and the sledge to convey 
him was at the door, when tho Cossack oflbocr 
entered tboroom, and informed Diebitch that 
he had been attficked, and his people dis- 
porsod. "And the letter?” said Diebitch 
oagefly. It is hero,” replied tho Cossack, 
taking it calmly out of his bosom, Diebitch 
fell on tho aiocic of Clausowite, and wept.— 
See JBiographie Unitursellf, Ixii. 470, 471.— 
Suppldmeni (Diebitch); and Claubbwitz’s 
Campagne de ISIS, p. 245. 
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12. N'^jvor was a monarch more em- 
■bsirrasaetl by a st(;p on the part of a 
lieutenant than tlie King of Prussia 
was on this occasion. His first words 
W(uv— “ Here is enough to give one a 
stroke of aT:)Oplcxy !” It was not merely 
tlui extreme hazani and incalculable 
consequences of the event which occa- 
sioned the difUculty ; in the breast of 
Frederick-'Willi<im a toini)est of con- 
tending emotions and op})Osite consi- 
derations instantly arose, almost suffi- 
cient to overturn the strongest head. 
Deeply impressed with the sanctify of 
his existing treaties with France, and 
feeling, as every inaij of honour wtmld, 
that the obligation to maiiitain them 
inviolate was only rendered the more 
stringent by thq disasters which had 
ovcnvhelmcd the imperial armies, he 
yet could not forget the cruel indigni- 
ties to which he had been subjected, 
his insulted queen, his halved tern- 
tory, his opi)res6Gd people. He clearly 
Scaw, too, that the agitation in his do- 
minions was such, thijf; it. was not im- 
]>rohable that the people would ere 
, long take the matter Site their own 
hands, and, whatever the government 
might do, join tlm Russians as soon as 
they advanced into the Prussian terri- 
tory. In this dilemma the King re- 
mained, though with a heavy heart, 
faithful to his honour and the French 
alliance. Orders were immediately 
despatched to supersede General York 
in his command, which was confen-ed 
019 General Kleist: the former \^as 
ordered to be arrested and sent to 
Herlin to stand his trial; whifc the 
latter 'was directed to conduct the 
Prussian contingent as rapidly as po^ 
fiible to the headquarters of tlie grand 
army. Meanwhile Htjrdenlujrg, desir- 
ous of turning to a good account the 
present extraordinary crisis, and to 
regain for Prussia some part -of its 
ancient splendour in return for its 
fidelity to its engagements, submitted 
to the French ambassador at .Ber- 
lin, with the approbation of the King, 
a proi>osal for a still closer unioi\ be- 
tween the two states, to be consoli- 
dated by the marriage of the Prince- 
Royal of Prussia with a princess of the 
family of Kapoleon, and to raise the 


Prussian contingent in the Emperor’s 
service to sixty thousand men. 

13. There c.tn be no doubt that th(*feo 
proposals on the part of the PrusSian 
cabinet at this period were siiicci-o; 
and accordingly there appeared, a few 
days after, a proclamation in the Ber- 
lin Gazette formally condemning York’s 
convention, and ordering him to be 
del!?vcred over to a council of war. In 
truth, the court were still dazzled by 
the lustre of the Ernperor’H ]) 0 wcr : 
they conceived that Austria, restrained 
by the marriage of Marie Louise, would 
remain firm in the French allianc(', and 
that France, far ‘ from being over- 
thrown, would soon rise more power- 
ful than ever.* It was the ])cciiniar 3 »’ 
exactions of France which reallj" broke 
up tlie alliance Avith Prussia. If Na- 
poleon would have spared that last and 
most galling of all humiliations, jiay- 
ineeits of money, he would never have 
lost the support of Frederick-William. 
Napoleon, however, very naturally re- 
collecting the injuries which Prussia 
had received* &t his hand, and sup- 
posing that the protestations on the 
King’s part were entirely hyiiocritical, 
and that the convention had been con- 
cluded agreeably to his secret iuslrue- 
tiuiis, did not accede to these j)ropofci- 
tions. Regarding the die us already 
cast, immediately on the receipt of tlie 
intelligence of York’s defection, he 
ordered a great levy of three hundred 
and fifty thousand men. to be imme- 
diately mentioned; and meanwhile the 
march of events in Prussia wa.s so rapid 
as to defeat all human calculation, and 
whirl the government, willing or unwill- 
ing, into the dangere or glories of war. 

14. York, whose firmness of char- 
acter was equal to the hazardous part 
which he hud to play, ■while liis pru- 

* "The King of PrwaMia at this time wus 
far from regarding Franco as overthrown ; 
hcA>ohcve(l, m spite of secret assuraiu-es to 
thoeontmry. that Austria would remain tii ni 
in (he IVench alliance. He resisted only any 
further pecuniary sacrifices, which hud be- 
come impracticable; hut ])rotniscd, if he got 
money, toraisfi 60,000 or 60,000 men for the 
service of the Emperor, announcing at the 
same time, that if his country became the 
seat of an insurrection, it would speedily ex- 
fend to all Germany."— II abdknbero, xli. 
13, 14. 
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deuce was adequate to its delicacy, had 
no sooner received a copy of tlie Pras- 
Bian^Gazetto of the 19tli, containing 
the King’s formal disavowal of the con- 
vention, and his own dismissal from 
the command, than ho published a 
counter-proclamation, in which he de- 
clared that the aide-de-camp, Natzmer, 
w'ho was said in the Gazette to lijy^e 
been sent with*these orders to Kleist, 
with directions himself to enforce 
thorn, liad not arrived cither at the 
li('ndquart('j*H of that general nor at 
his own; and that as he could not re- 
cognise the antheiiticity of a printed 
gazette, lie would continue his com- 
Tiiand till formally superseded. In this 
res' Intion ho was unanimously siip- 
jiort ed hj' lus troops, who remained in- 
active under his orders within the Rus- 
sian lines. Meanwhile the non-ap]»ear- 
ancH* of tile auie-do-camp with the formal 
order made it probable that the King 
was now at length preiiariug to take a 
decided jiarfc, and that the defection of 
York would possibly beg^mo tlie pre- 
lude to an abandonment by the cabinet 
of Berlin of the Prench alliance. 

15. In truth, such had been the 
mngnitnde of the French overthrow, 
ami the rapidity with which the Rus- 
sians had advanced in their pursuit, 
that the north-cast of Germany was 
almost denuded of their troops, and, 
amidst the exulting shouts of the in- 
habitants, the Russian advanced guards 
were already appearing amongst them. 
Such had been the havoc which had 
boon made in the French array, that 
out of above six hundred tboiisand 
combatants, who from first to last lia«l 
entered the Russian territory with the 
grand army, only forty-two thousand 
had re-crossed the Nieinen, of whom 
not nineteen thousand were native 
French. ISIurnt, whom the Emperor 
had left in command of the army, led 
back those shattered bands throu^ 
Lithuania to Kbnigsberg and Dantzic; 
while Scliwartzenberg retired by a di- 
verging line to Pultusk, in order to 
regain tho Austrian frontiers ; so that, 
both by position and subsequent po- 
licy, the two imperial hosts were irre- 
vocably separated from each other. 

VOL. X 


Wittgenstein, with the advanced guard 
of his corps, crossed tho Niemeri, and 
entered the Prussian territory in tho 
middle of December; and it was his 
advance — while cutting oil' the com- 
munication between Macdonald’s coi-ps, 
which was blockading Riga, and the 
remains of the grand army, retiring 
towards Dantzic — that rendered nceos- 
saiy the retreat of the former, and gave 
rise to the convention with York al- 
rejidy mentioned, whicli led to such 
impoj;lant results.* 

16. The French geiuTals were at first 
hopeful that they would suecccu in 
maintaining the line of the Vistula. 
But tho defection of the Prussians,* 
and the just apprehensions which that 
occasioned as to their Communications 
with France, joined to th(^cxhaustcd 
and demoralised state of the troops, 

* Tho dotmlBOf tho fiu»vivors of the wreck 
of tho grand arm/, as gjven by tlic Prunian 
military iiuthoritics, aro' vciy iiitorosting, 
siud allnrd aij entire confirmation ot tho do- 
tail*? fis to tho magnitude of the disaster al- 
ready given {anlt\ Cliiip. Lxxiii. § 115) from 
till* Kussians. Ti^y are as follows 
Troops which entered from first to 
Jast, (see ante^ Appendix Q, 

Cliup. Lxxi.) . . 647,158 

Deduct f^cliwai'tzcnucrg's 
corps. . . . 84,148 

Deduct Macdonald’s ditto, 32,497 

CG,646 


Grand army of Napoleon, properly 

80 called, 680,f)13 

Rk-ckorsed the Niemkn 

1. French. • 

Imperial Guard, . 800 

Rcinaij^s of tlio Mos- 
cow r»my, . 9,000 

Orand 3 cau’B division, 5,000 
DntuUe's ditto, . 3,000 

Pmnzisko’s. ditto, . 1,000 

• Total Fionch, 18,800 

2 . Aaie&. 

Saxons, , ^ 6,000 

Bavarians including 
3,000 in Thorn, 7,000 
Westphalians, . 1,000 

Wurtum^ergors, . 1,000 

Baden and Hessians, 1,500 
Pules, exclusive of the 
giUTisonsot Zamubc 
and Modlin, . 0,000 

23,400 

fotal who escaped, 42,000 42,000* 


Txist in the Moscow camjiaign, 538,313 
— Sc’HoErL, X. 179; and Pnoxiio, Camp, de 
1S13 and 1814, ii. 437; and Fain, i. 64. 

. U 
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Boon renclprcd it apparent that this 
was impossible. In truth, the activity 
of Wittgenstein gave them no leisure 
for preparation. On the 16fch of Jauu* 
ajy his vanguard crossed the Vistula, 
spreading everywhere, as ho advanced, 
proclamations calling upon the inhabi- 
tants to take up arms, and join in the 
great work of liberating the world fi’om 
the thraldom of the oppressor.* Witt- 
genstein's troops marched in two col- 
umns, the one by Kdnigsberg and 
Elbing on Berlin, the other by^Tilsit 
and Friedland on the same capital. 
PilRiu, with a garrison of twelve hun- 
dred men, capitu lifted early in Febru- 
ary, and they continued their march 
without opposition, everywhere re- 
ceived with enttiusiasm as deliverers, 
through Old Prussia. The second col- 
umn, composed of Platolfs Cossacks 
and some light cjivalry, moved straight 
on Dantzic, where it orrived on tho 
24th January, and immediately com- 
menced the blockade of that impor- 
tant fortress. The Chird, under the 
orders of Tchichagoff, aidvauced through 
Ejist Prussia, and arrived in the middlo 
of January at Maiienburg. The fourth, 
led by Tormast^, was with the head- 
quarters of the Emperor Alexander, 
and the commander'in-chief KutusofiT, 
recently and worthily invested with 
the title of Prince Kutusoff 8molen- 
sko: it arrived at Plonzk early in Feb- 
ruary, having advan^d from Wiliia 
through Lithuariia. The fifth, under 
the direction of Milaradowich, Sjiiclten, 
and Doctoroff, kept a diverging line 
to the southward, moving by Grodno 
on Jalowke, following the footsteps of 
Eeynier and Poniabowski, who retii%d 

* * * The Russian warns rs have avenged the 
infiimous invasion of tlieir territory : they 
have annihilated the ('.nemy wlio inundated 
it; and they are now engaged in pursuing 
tho scattered remains of that immense anny, 
which has been sacrificed to tho insatiable 
thirst for conquest which characterised the 
tyrant Worthy neighbours, we cross your 
frontiers solely in older to pursue the flying 
xemaius of the common foo — the enemy of 
the human race. Wo have no other object 
but to conquer a desirable and honourable 
peace. We do not enter your territories 
as enemies, but as friends. Property slwll 
be sacred, aud tho most exact discipline 

preserved.”— WiTTOKNSTEiN’sProclamrtriow., 

Jan. 13, 1S13 ; gjpHOfSLL, JRecueil, i. p. 11, 12. 


towards the Upper Vistula: while 
Schwartzcrilvirg, unable to contend 
against such an inundation of hostile 
forces, concluded a separate convention, 
in virtue of which Eeynier was allowed 
to retire towards Saxony, and the Aus- 
trians, in like manner, were permitiod 
to withdraw without disturbance into 
Qflllicia.*' The whole force of these five 
columns comprised originally a hun- 
dred and ten thousand men ; but such 
was the reduction of numbers in tho 
Russian main army, from the ravages 
which fatigue and the severity of tlie 
weather had madtf in theif ranks, that 
not more then thirty -five thousand 
men could bo assembled round the 
headquarters of the Emperor Alexan- 
der, which arrived at Kalisch in the 
mid of February, and remained thoro 
till the beginning of April. 

JL7. It would have been a difficult 
matter even for Moreau or Turenno, 
at the head of the mutilated and dis- 
couraged remains of the French army, 
to have may^tained their ground on 
the Vistula against a victorious though 
grievously reduced body of enemies, 
advancing over an extended lino of 
above two hundred miles in breadth. 
But MiTrat was totally inadequate to 
the task. Staunch as his own sword 
in the field, and gifted with the eagle 
eye which could seize with advantage 
the most favourable direction for a 
charge of horse, he was utterly desti- 
tute of the moml courage, extensive 
combination, and enduring patience 
requisite for a general-in-chief intrust- 
ed with an important command. Dis- 
aster succeeded disaster during the 
brief period of his direction. The ad- 
vanced guard of Wittgenstein suri^riscd 
Marienwerdcr near the Vistula on tho 
16th January, where Prince Eugeno 
had his headquarters ; and with such 
success, that the Prince only succeeded 
ifl cutting his way through by desper- 
ate^ efforts, and with the loss of six 
hundred killed and wounded, and a 
thousand prisoners. The line of the 
Vistula, thus broken, and menaced by 
the doubtful temper of the Prussian 
people in rear, could no longer be main- 
tained. Six thousand men were hastily 
thrown into Thorn, eight thousand 
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into Modliu, and four thousand into 
Zamosc; while a motley^group of strag- 
ghjrs, hardly a half of whom were in 
a condition to bqar anns, but nearly 
twenty thousand in number, crowded 
into Dantzic, where they sought refttj^ 
behind its formidable ramparts, atid 
were brought into some sort of order 
under the stern rule of ilS governor, 
Rap]). Mearvwhile Murat, who hatl re- 
tired to Posen, more than a hundrod 
miles in the rear, dosjjairiiig of the 
salvation of the army, and conceiving 
the time was come when every one, 
in tho \vreck of ihc^Einpcror’s fortunes, 
.should look to his own interest, sud- 
denly threw up his command, and set 
out by post for his own dominions, in 
tho south of Italy. Ndpoleoii justly 
stigmatised this desertion of liis post 
by the cornmaiider-in-chief at such a 
crisis as ft, decisive indication of his 
want of moral resolution,* and grati- 
tude to his benefactor. “ I suppose,” 
said he in a letter to Murat, “that you 
are among tho number of those who 
think that the lion i8*dead ; if so, you 
will find that you are mistaken. You 
have done me all the piischief in your 
power since my departure from Wilna; 
your elevation to the throne has turn- 
ed your head. If you wish to preserve 
it, conduct yourself properly.” 

18. Eugene, upon whom the com- 
mand was thus reluctantly forced at 
this crisis, did all that cool- 

ness and resolution could suggest to 
stem the torrent of disaster. His fimt 
care was to fix the headquarters at 
Posen, and keep them thei'e for three 
weeks, in order to give an opportunity 

the stragglers to come in, and com-l 
municato a certain degree of order 
to the retreat, which w^as daily more 
rapidly turning into a flight. But the 
misciiief already done by tho disloca- 
tion of the army was irreparable, and 
the forces under his command, ter 
the loss of those left in garrison on the 
Vistula, were so inconsiderable; hardly 

* “ The kinsr, your husband, abandoned 
the army on the 10th. Uc is a very bravo 
man on tho field of battle ; but ho is weaker 
than a woman or a monk when ho does not 
see the enemy, lie hiis no moral comrage.’* 
—Napoleon to hU sutler Caroline, Qu/sm of 
NapteSf 24th January lbl3 ; Fain, i. b‘5. 


amounting* to fifteen thousand mon, 
that he was in the end compelled to 
fall back to the Oder. Nor did the gar- 
risons loft on tho Viiritulsi effect in any 
degree the desired object of retarding 
the enemy: notwithstanding the num- 
ber of men, little short of thirty thou- 
sand, who were under Rapp’s command 
in Dantzic, such was the misery and 
destitution of their condition, that li'* 
was unable to attempt any external 
operations to arrest tho foe. Thorn 
>ind Modliu were merely blockaded by 
the'Rus.sian reserves under Barclay de 
Tolly. A sufficient number w<^o as- 
sembled before Dantzic to keep its gar- 
rison in check. 

19. Warsaw was, early in February, 
evacuated by tho Austrians, who re- 
tired from the whole grand-duchy of 
Lithuania, which was immediately oc- 
cupied by the Russians ; while tho main 
body of thei]^ force still pressed on witli 
unconquerable vigour, though in tho 
depth of winter, towards the Odor. 
Winzingerode* with a largo detach- 
ment of Rust^ri horse, soon after over- 
took Reyuicr and his Saxon infantry 
at Kalisch. A sharp conflict ensued, 
which terminated ^ the overthrow of 
the Saxon foot, who were irrevocably 
separated from their horse, the former 
being driven back in the direction of 
Glogau on the Oder, while the latter 
were forced to an eccentric retreat by 
the fort of Czens^ochau towards tho 
southern paifs of Poland, where they 
sought protection under the shcltfl- of 
th? 4 :etiring Austrian columns. Eugene, 
jiercftiving from these disasters that he 
could no longer maintain his position 
at Posen, broke up from thence on the 
12th, having, by his resolute stand 
there, restored a certain degree of or- 
der to his troops, and gained time for 
the first columns from hVance and Italy 
to arrive on the Elbe and the Oder. 
On the latter stream, where ho arrived 
on the 18th, he met the corps of Gene- 
ral Grenier, fifteen thousand strong, 
which had come up from Italy. This 
reinforcement raised Eugene’s forces to 
thirty thousand infantry, besides a 
thousand horse; and with this respect- 
able body ho hoped, with the aid of 
the strong lino of fortresses on its 
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banks, which were still in the hands 
of the French, to be able to make bead 
Hp^ainst the Russians until the arrival 
ol the great reinforcements which Na- 
poleon was raising in France. 

20. The line of the Oder, however, 
notwithstanding all these fidvantagea, 
proved as little capahlc of being made 
good as that of the Vistula had been, 
lilarly in March the advanced guard 
of Wittgenstein’s column, under the 
command of Prince Kepnin, }>a.‘'bed 
that river at Zollin, between Stettin 
and Ciistrin; while WiiizingerodRj at 
the Biime lime crossed it near Glogau. 
It was no longer possible cither to main- 
tain the line of the Oder, thus pierced 
through in all directions, or to retjiin 
possession of Rcrhn, now in an alarm- 
ing state of fermentation. Eugene ac- 
cordingly evacuated that caj^ital <in the 
night of the 2d March, and, after throw- 
ing three thousand men i^ito the strong 
fortress of f'j)an<lau in its vicinity, 
withdrew w'itli all his forces in the di- 
rection of Wittenberg^ and cantoned 
them behind the Elbe. , ^Supported by 
« the strong fortresses of Torgau, l^fagde- 
burg, Wittenberg, as well as the in- 
trenched camp of( Pirna, so famous in 
the Seven Years’ War, and the feebler 
rampjirts of Dresden, it was hoped they 
might at hmgth make a stand, the more 
especially as the Russians necessarily 
left behind a number of men during 
their raj^id advance ; and not more than 
twenty thousand of thtir troops had 
yeTJ*[)onctrated into Prussia. There, a-v- 
cordingly, Eugene collected his hji^ces, 
and terminated his long and mournful 
retreat from the Niemen, a distance of 
nearly four hundred miles. Here, by, 
drawing to bis standard the whole 
troops in Pomerania, asbwell as all the 
Saxons and Bavarians who were within 
reach, he contrived to muster nearly 
forty thousand men for the defehce of 
the great military barrier of tlie Elbe, 
even after deducting the garrisons left 
in the fortresses on the Oder. 

21. Meanwhile the Russians, though 
severely weakened by their proiligicms 
march, and the necessity of blockading 
BO many fortresses, advanced with extra- 
oidinaiy vigour and expedition. While 
Ale^E^ander still remained at Kalisch, 
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Kutusoff, following on the traces of 
the retreating enemy, advanced liis 
headquarters to Biintzlau. But he find 
not been long at rest in that town, wh on 
that j^allant veteran, whose sword had 
delivered Russia in the extremity of 
her peril, and achieved the overthrow 
of the mightiest armament of which 
history ha^ preserved a record, termi- 
nat'od his eventful career. His con- 
stitution, already almost exhaiislod 
by the liardsliips and fatigues of the 
campaign, tliere sunk under an attack 
of the malignant typhus fever, wliicli, 
springing as usual^,from the eflocts of 
famine .and misery, had hung upon the 
traces of the retreating French .army. 
It had already begun to dilluse that 
frightful epidemic, which proved near- 
ly as fatal to their ranks as tlui siious 
of Russia, and for the next four yoai’s 
visited aT)d spread its ravages through 
eveify kingdom in Europe. 

22. The Emperor of Russia was much 
embarrassed in the choice of his suc- 
cessor. The claims of Barclay dc Tolly 
were great, anfl the Emperor in secret 
was desirous of recognising them. His 
able retreat from the Niemen to Boro- 
dino had gained for him the admira- 
tion of evory military man in Europe ; 
while his generous and unahjited zeal 
in the public service, under the orders 
of Kutusoff, bad proved that his pa- 
triotic spirit was c<iual to his military 
ability. But these reasons, strong as 
they were, appeared to be more than 
balanced by the distrust which the sol- 
diers enteriaiuod of him as a foreigner 
who had not yet been rendered il- 
lustrious by any signal victory, and 
whose principal achievement had been 
that of retiring before the enemy. 
Moved by these considerations, Alex- 
ander, though with reluctance, relin- 
I quished his desire to reinstate him in 
the supreme command, and conferred 
it OK Count Wittgenstein. In military 
ability, tliat bnive general was decided- 
ly inferior to Barclay, but his gallant 
stand on the Dwiiia had contributed 
powerfully to the success of the cam- 
jxiign, and his recent exploits on the 
Beresina had inspired the soldiers with 
that* confidence which brilliant tri- 
umphs, if accompanied by tolerable 
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conduct, Bcldom fail to produce. His 
lirst steps were eminently calculated 
to increase this favouraWo disposition. 
FoTlowing up the retiring Frencli col- 
umns, he apj)iK)riched the Prussian ca- 
pital : the ( !ossack advanced guard had 
traversed Berlin on the 4th of March, 
amidst the enthusiastic shouts 6f the 
inhabitants; and on the llth the head- 
quarters of the whole army were tihiis^ 
fi'rrt'd to that* city, while Cara Bt Oyr, 
with all the troops he could collect on 
the Lower Kibe, threw himself into 
Hamburg. The whole riglit bank of 
that river was evacuated by the French ! 
troops, and Magdeburg and Witten- 
berg became tbe principal X)ivots on 
wliicb the Viceroy’s army, charged 
■with the defence of the iqipcr part of 
its course, rested. 

23. It was inqxissible that iliis rapid 
and uninterrupted course of success, 
inducing as it did the liberation ci the 
whole Prussian monarchy from the 
grasp of the enemy, with the exception 
of a few blockaded fortresses, should 
not have had an immASate and power- 
ful eiloct on the dispositions of the 
liabinct of Berlin. The first indica- 
of the disposition of Frederick- 
AVilliatii to set hinisclf free from the 
fetters with ■winch ho had so long been 
enchained, were given by his sudden 
departure from Potsdam, where he 
tlicii resided, on the niglit of the 23d 
January, for Breslau, where he arrived 
on the 2oth. The motive of this jour- 
ney, liowcvcr, was not by any means 
to break at once with France. On the 
contrary, the vehement sallies against 
that country which were breaking out 
on all sides were repressed by order of 
the court, and every effort was made 
it) restrain the open declaration of the 
national feeling, now' become so excited 
as to be almost incapable of repression 
Tlic real object of the monarch and 
his cabinet was, to place himself Jlu a 
situation where ho was no longer ex- 
pos(‘d, as at Berlin, to the danger of 
seizure by the French generals: and 
whtu’e, in a place of at least temporary 
sccui’ity, ^he could pursue those mea- 
sures which, by putting Prussia in a 
respectable posture of dehmee, might 
enable it to take advantage of the pre- 


sent crisis to recover a portion of its 
lost territories and fallen consideration 
in Europe. The King individually, 
h()wcver, still inclined to the Fnmcli 
alliance, fi'om a sense of personal hon- 
our; and Prince Hatzfeld, who had 
been despatched to Paris on the first 
intelligence being received of Vork's 
convention, reiterated the conditions 
on which the cabinet of Berliji was still 
inclined to draw more close the boiid.s 
of connection with thoFreiich Emperor, 
and bring to his supi»ort a pow'erful 
arm^ of sixty tliousand men. 

24. But in order to support ^tlu'se 
ofiern, and i)ut l^russia in a condition 
to stii»ulate advantageous terms .with 
cither party to which it might ulti- 
mately incline, ■warlike measures of 
the most decisive kind wore, adopted 
by the government. By a royal de- 
cree, dated Br<if;lau, February 3, an 
apireal was made, on the preamble that 
the country Vas in danger, to young 
men of all ranks, from the age of 
seventeen to t^at of tw'onty-four, not 
subject to the legal eonscHptioii, to 
enter the army, in order to form coni;^ 
panics of voluntcjers, to be annexed to 
the regiments of ii^antry and cavalry 
already in the service. It was de- 
clared, at the same time, though in 
the excited state of the i)ublic mind 
unnecessarily, that no young man be- 
Uveen these years, who had not served 
in the ranks in one or other of these 
ways, should obtain any honour, dis- 
tinction, or employment from the gbv- 
ermpent. By a still more urgent ap- 
lieal on the dtli of the same month, all 
grounds of exemption from the legal 
|Service in the army were declared sus- 
pended during the continuance of tho 
war. By an q^ict on the day follow- 
ing, it was declared, that though tire 
previous decree had fixed the ago from 
scveirtecii to twenty-four as that in 
which service was in this manner re- 
quired, yet it was not thereby intend- 
ed to limit the right of enrolment to 
those w'ho, being above the age of 
twenty -four, might still be desirous 
of serving their country ; so that in 
(iffect the whole youth of tho kingdom 
were summoned round the royal stan- 
dard. 
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25. But no denunciations of royal 
displeasure if backwardness was evinc- 
ed, no exhortations to stand by their 
'•ountry in the hour of peril, wore 
needed to make the Prussian youth 
lly to arms. Though the intentions 
of government were not authentically 
known, and a degree of uncertainty, 
in fact, at that period pervaded the 
councils of the cabinet of Berlin which 
the nation little suspected, yet many 
facts had occurred which conspired 
with the unanimous wish of the ptjoplo 
to render the belief universal, that a 
breach with Franco and an alliance 
wdth IluRsia were iij^ contemplation. 
The convention of York, though for- 
mally disapproved of by the King, had 
not yet practically led to his being 
deprived of the command of bis corps; 
the unresisted march of the Russian 
troops across the whole Prussian terri- 
tory; the transports of joy with which 
they had been received in oho principal 
cities; * the general fermentation which 
pervaded all ranks of tl^‘ people, from 
an undefined sense of ai)j[)roaching de- 
liverance; the direction of the King’s 
journey from Potsdam to Bre.slau, 
where he was in the line of the Rus- 
sian advance, instead of Magdeburg, 
where he would have been in the 
centre of the French power; joined 
to the invitation to the whole youth 
of the kingdom to rally round the 
national standard, on the solemn an- 
nouncement that the country was in 
dai>g,3r — all coiiapked to spread a unir 
versal belief that the disasters of Jtna 
and Auerstadt might yet bo effaced, 
and that the last stake for national* 
salvation was about to be thrown. In- 
credible was the ardour which this 
conviction excited among the Prussian 
outh. The young men of all classess, 
rave, ardent, and impetuous as their 
ancestors in the days of Armiliius. and 
Witikind, had been excited to the very 
highest degree of indignation by the 

* On the 10th February, tlie ladies of the 
town of Neustettin, where the Prusaian gene- 
ral, Diilow, had his headquarters, gavo a bail 
to the gav and adventurous young Ruasiau 
general, dhernicheff. Two days afcerwaiils 
Rulow's cantonments were opened to afford 
a passage to the light troops of the enemy 
across the Oder.— Fain, i. C9. 
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unbounded license and rapacity which, 
under the imperial banners and by 
the imperial authority, French cupid- 
ity had so long exercised in every part 
of the country. 'Now was the appoint- 
ed time; now wms the day of salva- 
tion. And nobly did the Prussian 
youth on tliat crisis discharge their 
duty to tLeir country and mankind. 
Couid old Frederick have risen from 
his grave, he might well have been 
proud of his people ; and the pati’iota 
of every future age will recur to it as 
one of the brightest spots in the annals 
of history. 

26. On all sides there was one unani- 
mous cry for arms. Such was the 
rapidity with which the volunteers 
crowded in, that the government func- 
tionaries, 80 far from being in a con- 
dition to serve out to them military 
weapons, were not even .abler for a con- 
siderable period to inscribe their names. 
Nino thousand enrolled themselves in 
Berlin alone, in the first three days; 
a city not, at that period, contjiiniug 
above a hundrefd* and eighty thousand 
iuhabitants.t The same spirit pre- 
vailed in every part of the country. 
Universally the villages were filled 
with robust multitudes crowding in to 
enrol their names as volunteers; the 
schoolhouses in the loiral districts, the 
officers of the municipality in tho 
burghs, were surrounded, from morn- 
ing till night, with douse masses, de- 
manding arms to save their country, 
Tho generous ardour burned with 
peculiar vehemence in the youth .at 
the universities, a veiy numerous class 
in Germany, and among whom the as- 
sociations of tho Tugendbund and the 
Burschenschaft had spread far and 
wide the utmost enthusitism in the 

t 

t “No sooner was tho King’s proclama- 
tion known, than every man straightway 
hastened to clap his ‘heart’ on his breast; 
the ubxt (Jay not a singie person was to bo 
.seen in the streets without the national sym- 
bol. Our colours, indeed, aro not brilliant— 
white and black ; but tlio white shall express 
the purity of our causc—thc black our mourn- 
ing fur the fatherland, and our stem deter- 
mination to avenge iL Wu sliall add rod 
when wo return triumphant from tho com- 
bat; for out of blood and death freedom 
shall grow.'— Von B. to Forsthb, Berlin, 
17th March ISIS; Foustisb, lus. 
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cause of th^ir country, and the most 
unbounded hatred of French domina* 
lion. All who iiTere nohle or generont 
in the country, all who were ^vated 
in patriotism or burnUig with genius, 
were to bo seen in the ranks of the 
volunteers. Kdrner hastened from 
Vienna to join tlieir ranks, and enter- 
ed tlie army as a commo^ soldier.* 
The rniiiistors of state — Stein, Har^en- 
berg, Dohna, mid Scharuborst — were 
secretly allied to these tissociations, 
and did thoir utmost to emancipate 
tho mind of the King fixnn the bonds 
by which he still conceived himself tied 
to tho alliance witfi Napoleon ; while 
their agents — Jahn, Fichte, Arndt, and 
Massonbach — more openly fanned the 
pitriotic flame, and produced that un- 
bounded enthusiasm which made Prus- 
sia rise as one man at the call of the 
fatherland, 

27. But patriotic ardour and (Jevo- 
tioii, however important elements in 
military strength, are not of them- 
selves capable of creating an army. 
Discipline is necessary ^ training is re- 
quired : previous organisation and pre- 
paration must come to the aid of pre- 
sent courage and enthusiasm. In 
tliesc vital jiarticulars, without which 
their utmost efforts at tho moment 
would, in all probability, have proved 
entirely unavailing, Prussia already 
stood lU’o - eminent. The wisdom of 
her government had provided both 
the framework in her army and the 
practical experience among her people, 
capable of at onco turning the w'holo 
strength of tlie nation to warlike 
achievement. The admirable system 
has already been mentioned, [ante, 
Chap. LI. § 14], by which the Prussian 
cabinet, under the direction of Stein 
and Scharnliorst, taught wisdom in 
the salutary schoolof adversity, though 
restricted by the treaty of Tilsit to an 

* “Germany is up; the Prussian eagle 
nwakcus in all hearts the great hope of Ger- 
m:niy, at leiust Northern Germany, firoodom. 
My musa sighs for her fkthcrland; let me bo 
her worthy disciple. Yes, dearest father I I 
have made up ray mind to be a soldier! 1 
am ready to cast away tho gifts that fortune 
lias showored upon me here, to win myself a 
f.itherlrind, were it with my blood.” — Thso- 
nouE S.ORNCR to hi» Father — Vienna, 10th 
March 1813 ; Dewtiche Pandora, 87. 
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army of forty-'two thousand men, had 
contrived, in reality to have a hundred 
and twenty thousand on foot. This 
was done by limiting the period of ser- 
vice which each individual was bound 
to serve to two or three years, and 
maintaining a number of volunteers 
ready to enter the regular army on the 
first vacancy, who, though not formally 
enrolled, were already instructed iii 
the rudiments of the military art. 
The young men thus selected were the 
flower of the nation. No rank, wealth, 
or i^tation was taken as an excuse: 
three years* military service, beginning 
with the musket on the shouldeif were 
as indispensable* to the sons of* tho 
king as to the oi&pring of the humblest 
cottager in the land. To adapt tho 
army to tho feeling3*and habits of tlie 
elevated classes who thus, without ex- 
ception, passed through its ranks, the 
severe laws of German disclipine had 
been abrogated ; the old system of pro- 
moting only according to seniority re- 
laxed, in order to make way for tho 
advancement (K talent and ambition ; 
and numeroufffinsfcitutions established, 
calculated to awaken the sentiment oP 
honour in the breast of the soldier, 
and make him contAder the loss of it 
os his greatest humiliation. 

28. Nor had less care been bestowed 
upon the materiel of the army than the 
composition and extension of its ranks. 
By purchases made in Auatria, or manu- 
factories of l^eir own recently estab- 
lished, they had sucooeded in prQjjpr- 
fh^a hundred and fifty thousand mus- 
koti^in excellent condition; the field- 
pieces, which had been almost entirely 
lost in the disastroiw campaign of 1806, 
had been restored by melting down 
the bronze cannon in the fortresses, 
and replacing;* them by substitutes of 
iron ; eight strongholds, still in the 
hanej^ of the national troops, had been 
put in a respectable posture of defence, 
and a train of field artillery and cais- 
sons, adequate for a hundred and 
twenty thousand men, was already 
prepared. Add to this, that the losses 
of the Prussians in the last campaign 
had been by no means in tho same 
proportion as tliose of the French, or 
of the contingents of the other Gorman 
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states. The snows of Russia had only 
occasioned the loss of two batteries of 
horsc-artilleiy^ which NuiX)leon had 
accidentally met in Russia, and forced, 
contrai’y to the treaty, to accompany 
him to Moscow; and York’s conven- 
tion had preserved his corps from those 
disasters which had proved so fatal to 
the other divisions of the army. Thus 
it was that Prufesia, even though re- 
duced to half her former ieri’itoiy and 
population by the treaty of Tilsit, was 
able to reappear with such distinction 
on the theatre of Euroi)e; and ^hat 
the previous wisdom and foresight of 
her ^ovemmcjut enabled her to turn 
to such marv^cllous account tho j)rc- 
sent burst of ijatrigtic enthusiasm 
among her people. 

29. Rut while these cflV)rts were 
made by the Prussian people, in the 
fond belief that the j)art of their gov- 
ernment was decidedly taken, and that 
the war of liberation was'at hand, the 
King was still undecided to which hide 
he should incline ; and it requix'ed all 
the efforts of his own iri^jisters, and all . 
the obstinacy of Napolton, to throw 
''him, into the arms of Russia. Not 
that the monarch was ignorant of the 
spirit which pcrvkded his subjects, or 
felt loss keenly than in former 76 ( 11*8 
the immmcrablo injuries and insults 
he had received from France. But lie 
hnd a serious drea<l of violating a sub- 
sisting treaty of alliance, for the rui>- 
ture of which no new ^ause of ade- 
magnitude could be assigned. 
In addition to this, he was strongly 
attached to that system of temporis- 
ing, which had so long been the ruling 
policy of Prussia, which is, T>crhap8, 
necessarily the resoi*t of tho weaker j 
state when exposed to collision with 1 
the stronger, and whicKhad only been ‘ 
abandoned, on the eve of the battle of 
Jena, to precipitate the state inV^ the 
abyss of misfortune. His views in the 
beginning of February were still essen- 
tially pacific, and were directed to 
establish Prussia in a state of armed 
neutrality between France and Russia, 
on condition that the fortresses on tSe 
Odor should be restored to his arms, 
and that the former power should 
withdraw its forces behind the Elbe, 


and the latter behind the * Vistula.* 
Such a measure would h^,e.been highly 
advantageous t j Napoleoni?by enabling 
him to recall to his standards abuve 
fifty thousand'l veteran troops, now 
blockaded in tne fortresses on tho 
Vistula alid the Oder, and to recom- 
mence the contest^in Germany, if an ac- 
commodation proved impossible, with 
nnniy additional chances in his favour. 
At the same time Hardenberg reiter- 
ated to St Marsan, the French ambas- 
sador, the most solemn assurances, that 

the system of the King had under- 
gone no alterjilion : that no overtures, 
direct or indirect, had been Uiade to 
Russia : that he awaited with unequal- 
led anxiety a re})ly from I’aris ; be- 
cause, in the la-cseiit posture of affairs, 
if the Emperor approved the steus he 
had taken to secure the neutrality of 
Silesia, and would give some, pccuniai’y 
assii^tanceto Prussia, the alliance would 
be Contracted more closely than ever; 
and that nothing but despair would 
throw' him into the arms of Russia.” 

30. There fan bo no doubt that 
these protestations on the part of the 
Prussian monarch were sincere, and 
that it only lay with Xapoleon, by giv- 
ing him some pecuniary ;issistance, and 
repaying a poi-tiou!||^i'tlic enormous war 
contributions, amc^unting to 93,000,000 
of francs, (13,720,000), whieb had been 
levied on his dominions in the preced- 
ing campaign, to secure the cabinet of 
Berlin in the French alliance, and gain 
an auxiliary force of sixty thousand 
men to aid him in defending the course 
of tho Elbe. It was to these points, 
and, above all, assistance in money, 
which, in the exhausted state of Prus- 
sia, was ail indispensable preliminary 

* “ I'lio Kiiifi: has conceived the idcji th'it 
iiothiiify would contribute xnoro iiowcrlulJy 
to advaiKio the groat work of peace tlian ii 
truce, in virtJic of which the Froncli and 
Jlussiau armies should mutually retire to a 
ccrUmi distance, and leave the uitcrmediatu 
country unoccupied between them. Would 
tlie Kinjieror Naiioleon be disposed to enter 
into such an aiTangemcut? Would he con- 
sent to restore the tortresses on the Oder, 
junlthat of Dantzic, to the riaissian troops 
jointly with tho Saxons, and to witlidrawhis 
army behind tho Elbe, provided tho Em- 
peror Alexander withdrew his beyond tho 
Vistula? ”~H A iiDENBERo's Note, 15th Febru- 
ary ISIS ; Habd£Nbkbo, xii. 32. 
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to any military efforts, that all the 
exertions of .Frederick -William were 
directed.* But Napoleftii was inexor- 
able. He was tirinly convinced that 
these protestations oflSidelity on the 
part of the Prussian ftionai'ch were 
mere devices to gain time; that the 
policy of the court was determined on, 
and even that, if it were iiotj such was 
the vohemc7u:o of the national feelili.g, 
that it would cjH! long force the cabj- 
nct into tlic Russian alliauco. He 
deemed it, tlieroft»rc, ustdess to dis- 
semble any loni;(‘r, and told General 
Kruseiiiarck, who liad been sent from 
Breslau to concluiTo the negotiation, 
that ho was not disjjoscd to furnish 
arms to his cnennes ; and that he 
would give Prussia no pcicuniary as- 
sistance or relief whatever.^ This re- 
fiiMJil, concurring with an active corre- 
spondence "Whicli at the same period 
was going on between Hardenbcrgamd 
Kutusoff, after the arrival of the Em- 
peror Alexander at Kalisch, relative 
to the neutrality of the Prussian states, 
on which the King so anxiously 
bent, gave great additional weight to 
tho numerous party in his council 
who w’ere inclined to the Russian alli- 
ance. At length, with great dithculty, 
tliey obtained hi.s consent — but only 
the evening before it was signed — to 
the Tukaty of Kalisch, the founda- 
tion-stone of that giond alliance wdiich 
so soon after accomplished the over- 
thrf»w of Napoleon, and delivoi'ance of 
Europe. 

31. By this treaty, an alliance offen- 
sivo and <lefciisivc was established be- 
tween tho Emperor of Russia and the 

* “ Tull the I'huperor, tint, astopccuntary 
Racnfiovs, they iiro no in my jw'ver ; 

but th.'it, if ho Avill give rnc money, I can 
raise and ai'in M,()(Kt or f«0,000 men for his 
fecrvico. t rim the natural ally of France ; by 
clifiMgiiigmy system of policy, I would only 
endanger my positiiixi, and give tho Emperor 
fjsrounds for ti eating me as an enciii}* 1 
know that there are fools who regard Frunro 
as struck down ; but you will soon see it pi e- 
sentananny of iiOO.OOO men, as brill hint os the 
former. I will suppoit all the sacrifieea re- 
quired of me, to secure tho prosperity and 
future welfare of my lamily and people.”-— 
FiiEDEiucK- W illiam's wordif, m Saixt Mak^ 
SAN io Duke or Bassano, 12th January 1813 ; 
Fain, i. 213. 

t “The refusal on the Emperor's part of 


King of Prussia, for the prosecution of 
tho war with France ; and in order to 
caiTy it on with vigour, it w'as stipu- 
lated that tho former should bring a 
hundred and fifty thousand men into 
the field, tho latter eighty thousand, 
indepentient of the garrisons of the 
strong places. Neither of the con- 
tracting powers was to conclude either 
a [icace or a truce without the consent 
of the other; they wore jointly to 
make efforts to induce tho cabinet of 
Yienna to join their alliance, ami to 
lose tio time in treating with England, 
in order tliat PruBsia might ujitiiin 
those subsidies of,wliich she stood so 
much ill need to complete Ivu* arma- 
ments. The coiivention was to. bo 
kept secret for two months, but in the 
mean time to bo firivately communi- 
cated to England, Austrin, and Sweden. 
Such W'oro the public articles of ihi.s 
ini) Mirtant treaty; but tho secret con- 
ditions w'cre still more material to the 
future interests of the I'rnssian nion- 
urchy. By tl||DSP, the Emperor of 
Russia engaged never to lay down his 
almis until P^J8^ia waia reconstituted, ^ 
in all respects, statistical, financial, and 
geographical, as it h^ul stood not only 
anterior to the war of 1806, but w'ith 
such additions, cspeciiilly in the way 
of uniting the old provinces to Silesia, 
as shouhl give it more consistence, 
and render it an efl'ectual bulwark of 
the Russian empire, 

32. Frederick -AVilliarn, who was only 
b)jought to accede to this treaty wMi 
the •utmost difficulty, wais well aware 
that nis political existence was thciice- 
j fbrth w'ound up with the success of 

I any pecuniary aid to thoacconnt of his claims 
for war contributions; tho noise made about 
the affiiir of York*; above all, the ref usal to 
agree to his projiosal, that lie shoulfi nego- 
tiate for tho neutrality of Silesia, have uwak- 
oned 0 ^ 10 w nil the Kina’s alarm, and per- 
suaded him that his rum was resolved on. 
It was a report he reeci\ed of an intention 
on the pai-t of the Fiviich to cairy him off, 
which originated with a French offtecr, that 
occ.'isioncd his dei).n’turo from Potsdam to 
Breslau.” “If the Emperor coneoives it for 
hlsentercBt to preserve Prussia, and will do 
a little for it, ho will have no difficulty in 
gaining his point ; it will be very easy to ro- 
biin the King in the line ho hashitlierto fol- 
lowed.” — »3alnt Marsan IoMaret, 16th. Feb- 
ruary 1813 ; Fain, i. 23G, 237, 
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Russia in the German war. His first 
words, after agreeing to the alliance, 
wore — "Henceforth, gentlemen, it is 
.an affair of life and death." * Great 
I'ains, accordingly, were taken to con- 
ceal the treaty from the knowledge of 
the French ambassador. Rut, not- 
withstanding evciy effort, its existence 
soon transpired ; and Alexiiiidor hav- 
ing arrived at Breslau from Kalisoli in 
the middle of March, the terms of in- 1 
timaej^ on which the two inonarcha 
lived could no longer bo concealed, 
and it was justly thought uunecof^sary 
to djssenibhi any longer. Two days 
afterwards, accordingly, the conclusion 
of the treaty was intim.atcd to the 
French ambassador, St Marsaii, at 
Breslau, and on ,tli6 same day to the 
minister of foreign affairs at Paris. 
Shortly before a royal edict bad ap- 
peared, which declared the conduct of 
Generals York and Massenbach entirely 
free from blame in tHe convention 
witli the Russian gcncml Diebitch ; 
and these steps wei-e ibllowed, on the 
19th of the same month, by one more 
decisive, which pointeH to the for- 
midable national war which was about 
to be raised againgt the French in Ger- 
many. By this con volition it watf stipu- 
lated between Russia and Prussia: — 
" 1. That they should forthwith issue 
a proclamation, to announce that they 
had no other object but to rescue Ger- 
many from the domination of Frances, 
and to invite all lesser ipriiices to con- 
ent in that great undertaking, under 
pain of losing their states. 2^ To 
establish a central council of adniiuis- 
tration, composed of a delegate from 
each power, in order to govern prO| 
visionally the conquered districts, and 
divide the revenue between Russia, 
Prussia, and the regency of Hanover. 
3. To organise all the countries be- 
tween Saxony and Holland, with the 
exception of the possessions of the 
house of Hanover and the ancient 
Prussian provinces, into five great sec- 

.« « King of Prussia,” SJiid Napoleon, 
“in his private character, is a good, Ia)?al, 
aud honourable man; but in Jiis political 
capacity, ho was unavoidably forced to yield 
to necessity. You were always the master 
with him when yon had fpreo on your side 
and the hand uplifted. "—Las Case.?, ii. 3G5. 


tions, each with a civil and militaiy 
governor at its head. Aud lastly, to 
org.ani8e in these provinces both an 
army of the line and a levy cn 
Four days afterwards tho diHsolution 
of the Confederation of the Rhine was 
announced by a proclamation of tho 
Russian general’s ; and tho Duke of 
Mccklcnbvrg-Schwerin gave tho first 
exafciiplo of patriotic devotion, by pub- 
licly renouncing his connection with 
that league, into which ho had been one 
of the last and most unwilling to enter. 

33. When acts of hostility so de- 
cisive were in progress on both sides, 
jind injuries so deej) had been iullictod 
on the one band, and were preparing 
on the other, it is of little inomeiit to 
recapitulate what were tho ostensible 
grounds of complaint put forth by tho 
respective cabinets. These, as usual 
in diplomatic manifestoes, di<i notcoii- 
tuiiir the real grounds of hostility; in- 
considerable causes of dissension were 
put forward to conceal more serious 
ones, too deejdy felt to bo mentioned. 
Prussia, on bor'part, indcpendoiitly of 
the innunterable vexations and in- 
juries inflicted on her people since the 
peace of Tilsit, rested on three recent 
grounds of complaint : — the refusal by 
the French government to enter into 
any accounting for tho immense fur- 
nishings in kind, amounting to ninety- 
three million of francs, (£3,720,000), 
made by her provinces during the last 
campHigu, or admit them as articles of 
charge against the arrears of contribu- 
tions, or advance any part of the pay 
due by France for the Prussian con- 
tingent; the declinatiU’O on their part, 
also, to recognise or sanction, in any 
form, the neutrality of Silesia, for 
which the King of Prussia had so anx- 
iously contended, and which was estab- 
lished by the convention 24th Febru- 
ary 1812; and the arbitrary assunip- 
tiop of command taken over Bulow'? 
corps, which, without the consent of 
the King, had been pLaced und^r tho 
orders of Marshal Victor. In reply, 
the cabinet of the Tuileries, without 
denying that the accounting for which 
the cabinet of Berlin contended was 
well-founded in principle, maintained 
that the details of furnishings, for 
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which th^ claimed credit, were not 
accurate nor sufiicieutly vouched ; that 
the exemption from thh passage of 
troops which tlie convention of 24th 
Feijriiary 1812 secured for a part of 
the Silesian province, could not be 
construed as importing an entire neu- 
trality; and that tho Prussians had 
little cause to complain o% Bulovv’s 
corps liaving ^bocn put under Vict<*.’'s 
orders, when, during tiie alliance be- 
tween tile two countries, his corps had 
jireviously admitted a iMissage through 
its ranks to the Russian troojKS on 
their route to the Oder. On these 
miiUial rocriininatidns, it seems sufli- 
‘■iont to observe, that tho l*russian 
ct>iiiplaiiits seem w’oll founded on the 
lii’st head, and the French on the two 
last; for it is clear that the cabinet 
of Berlin had ns good cause for insist- 
ing that the enormous reipiisitions 
levied on their people should bo taieii 
into account in settling tlie arrears 
of pay and war contributions, as that 
of the TuilcricKS liad for rcjiresenting 
the passage of the llusoians through 
Billow’s corps as an infringement of 
the allianee, and the much -sought neu- 
trality of ISilesiaas an unwarranted ex- 
tension of the article in the former 
treaty, concerning the passage of troops 
tbvmigh ihat province. But it is super- 
fluous to enter into any lengthened de- 
tail on the subject, when the ostensible 
grounds of complaint on both sides 
wore so widely dilierent from, and im- 
measurably inferior to, tlie real causesof 
the war. Prussia struck for the deliver- 
ance of Germany, Franco for the pre- 
servation of her European domination, 
34. Tho real mc»tives and reasons of 
the war were summed up in a clear 
manner in the concluding paragraph 
of Prineo Ilardenberg’s declaration of 
war: — “The King, in his political con- 
duct since the peace of Tilsit, has hi^ 
mainly in view to secure to his people 
a state of tranquillity, in order to give 
them the means of raising themselves 
from the abyss of misfortune intowhich 
they had been precipitated. With that 
view he has submitted, with the resig- 
nation which circumstances rendered 
imperative, to the arbitrary exactions, 
the enormous burdens, the vexations 


without end, to which he has been sub- 
jected. The circumstances in which 
Prussia has been placed since the con- 
clusion of the last campaign are known 
to all the world. Reduced to its own 
resources — abandoned by the power to 
which it was bound, and from which it 
could not obtain even common justice 
— with two- thirds of its provinces ex- 
hausted, and their inhabitants reduced 
to despair — it was compelled to take 
counsel for itself, and to find in its 
own people, the means of salvation. It 
is in the fidelity and jjatriotism of its 
subjects, joined to the generous ^§ym- 
jjathy of a great pipvei* which has taken 
comjiassioii on its situation, that the 
King can alone find the means of extri- 
cating himsolf from hj^ difficulties, and 
regaining the state of independence 
which may secure the future prosperity 
of the monarchy.” 

35. To this it was rc]>li<*d by M. 
Maret on tho Jart of tho French gov- 
ernment ; — “ As long as the chances of 
war were favom^able to us, your court 
remained faithful to its engagements ; 
but scarcely ha J the jiremature rigours ^ 
of winter brought back our armii's to 
the Nioincn, than Jlio defection of 
General York excited the moat serious 
suspicions. The equivocal conduct of 
your court in such an important con- 
juncture, the departure of the King 
for Breslau, the treachery of General 
Bulow, who opened to the enemy a 
passage to the liowcr Oder, the publi- 
ca^on of ordinances, calling a turhff- 
lent «md factious youth to arms, the 
assemuling at Breslau of the well- 
kfiown leaders of the disturbing sects, 
0 |id the principal instigators of the war 
of 1806, left 110 doubt of the intentions 
of your cabinet ^ the note of the 27tU 
March has given us no surprise. His 
majesty prefers an open enemy to an 
ally always ’ready to abandon him. 
What can Prussia now do? It has 
done nothing for Europe ; it has 
done nothing for its ancient ally; it 
will do nothing for peace. A power 
whoso treaties are considered as bind- 
ing only so long as they are deemed 
seiwiceable, can never be either useful 
or respectable. The finger of Provi- 
dence is manifest in the events of last 
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winter; it lias produced them, to* dis- 
tinguish the true from the false friends 
of his majesty, and to give him power 
to reward the one and ]>unish the other. 
His majesty feels for your situation, 
I'T. Baron, as a soldier and a man of 
honour, on being obliged to sign such 
a declaration.” * 

3C. Two addiliomd conventions were 
signed at KalischimrnedialeJy after the 
d(iclaration of war, for tlie fnrthor regu- 
lation of the vast interests of insurgent 
Germany, with which the Russian and 
Prussian nionarchs were now chsft'ged. 
Bytte first, Count Kotzebue and Baron 
Stein were appointed members, on the 
part of Russia, of the ailminislrative 
council created by the convention of 
Breslau, and SeVoen and Rediger on 
that of Prussia. These functionaries 
W'ero directed to proceed forthwith to 
Dresden, and assume the administra- 
tion of the whole countries lying on 
the right bank of the Ell)e ; while, by 
the second, minute directions were laid 
down for the provisioning, billeting, 
and marches of the R\is.siari armies, as 
, long as they should remain in the Prus- 
sian territories. 

37. Outstrii)ping even his couriera in 
speed, the Emperor Napoh son traversed 
Poland and Germany in fourteen days, 
and regained the capital of France be- 
fore the imperial government at Paris 
W’as even aware that he had quitted the 
army. On the 5th IXceiuber, as al- 
rtti-dy noticed, ho had quitted Snipr- 
goni in Lithuania, and on the HOth 
I>assed through Warsaw, and had his 
celebrated conversation with the Abbd 

* It was stated in Kruscnifiridc’B final noU^ 
of 27th Man'll ISIS, that “dnnng thu l.i'a 
camiMiigii, uljiletlio state cxliauhtcd all its 
resources to provide in tb# public luagazinus 
Die stipulated furnishings in kind, the 
Froiich armies lived at tiee quarters on the 
inhabitants The Froiich autbontios jiisistcd 
ui>ou both the litoral performance of the 
treaty, and the doily support of the troops. 
They carried ofl‘ by main force the sacred 
proiierty of the inhabitants, without giving 
them cither any account or mdcinnifu-ation; 
and in this way iqnissialias lost 7b,bW borsef^ 
and above 20,000 carriages.*' Baron Fain docs 
not deny these exactions, but only alleges 
tiiat they were unavoidable, and that they 
would have been c-airied to the credit of the 
nrreurs of c<mtribuuonB due by rrussia. — 
Fain, i. 200. 


[CHAr. LXXIV. 

I de Pradt, Chap. LXXiii. §§ 91, 

108]; on the 14ih ho was at Dresden, 
and wrote to Ihe Emperor of Austria, 
“that ill spite of his great fatigue*, his 
health was never better.” In the same 
letter be strongly urged him to aug- 
ment liis auxiliary force to sixty thou- 
sand men. On tlio 18th, at eleven at 
night, hoiarrived at the Tuileries, hav- 
injfi acconij dished tlie jouriu'v from 
Sniorgoni in thirteen days. He had 
written without ever mentioning bis 
intended return, so that, being totally 
unexpected, and not recognised in liis 
humble etiuipage, he had some dilli- 
culty in getting tlA; gates of tlic ])alace 
opened at that hour of the night. Mel- 
ancholy and dejected, the Empress liud 
just retired to rest, and her atteiulants 
wtTo about to do the same, when the 
vtiices of men were hoard in the aiite- 
chaudier, and iinmeilialely after two 
ligw’res, wrapped in tr.ivf'liing- cloaks, 
entered the .ipartment. Tin- nv’hl 
honour in attendance iusbur / / 4 ou 
forward to secure the door wlin-Ji 
to the Engnirecs’s room, wdien Cauiain- 
court dr^ aside the cloak of the fore- 
most ofj'tke strangers, and the Em- 
peror wwl' recognised. A cry of aston 
ishment from the lady made the Em- 
press aware that some thing extraordi- 
nary was passing in the antechamber, 
and she had just leaped out of b«'d when 
the Emperor caught her in his arms. 
Their interview was tender and affec- 
tionate ; and although TM u oc and Count 
Lobau, Avho had left Smorgoni a few 
hours later than the Emperor, did not 
arrive with his pajicrs for ti^o days 
after, yet early next rnoniing he com- 
menced hislaliours in the cabinet, and 
a new inipulse wms communicated to 
! every branch of the adniinistretion. 

38. At nine o’clexik a Icivee was held, 
and, as the news of the Emperor's un- 
expected arrival had sjiread like wild- 
fire through the metropolis, it w'as very 
numerously attended. The 29th bul- 
letin, containing the accomit of the 
disasters of the retreat, had not yet 
arrived, though it had left the army 
before the Emperor, and no other feel- 
ing than that of surprise at his sudden 
return was felt liy the persons present. 
In the course of the forenoon, how*- 
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ever, it came, and was immediately 
published. No words yan paint the 
foel^ngB of stupor, coireteriiation, and 
astoiiihhment, whicli pervjidod the me- 
tropolis wJxen the dihsistrous news was 
prornulgatod. The calamity, gi’eat as 
it was, and truly as it Lad been re- 
ve.aled in that celebrated narrative, 
was exaggoratud by the puWlic terror. 
It w as 1 bought that the old systen^of 
conct'aluicut had been pursued on tliis, 
fio on all previous occasions; that the 
iiriiiy bad boon totallj’^ destroyiid ; and 
that the sudden return of the I'hn- 
pevor was owing tojxis being, bi orally 
spt'.ikiiig, the sole survivor of his fol- 
lowers. (llooin and dn^juiciude, ao- 
eordingly, pervaded every countenance 
at the levcc on the morning of the suc- 
v.eeding day, which was attended by 
all tlie }>rincip.}\l ollicers of state; and 
the utmost anxiety was universally felt 
lo liear what dtitails the ICmpcror Iflm- 
self might furnish as to the extent of 
iliC calamity. Naiioleoii appeared, 
i)owover, calm and collected; and so 
f.ir from seeking to evS-de the (ques- 
tions which all were so anxious to put, 
ho anticipated the wishes of those jire- 
m-, and himself began the conversa- 
ci<*n on the disasters of the retreat. 
“ ^^^)seow,” said he, “ had fallen into 
u' power; wo liad surmounted every 
c '.sbichj; the coiillagration even had 
in no degree le&scnoil the proi^iperoiis 
state of our allairs; but the rigour of 
wilder induced iijjon the army the 
mo frightful calamities. In a few 
nigi’ts Jill was changed; cniol losses 
ii experienced; tliey would have 
broken my heart, if in such circum- 
etaiices 1 had been accessible to any 
other sentiments but regard to the 
welfare my pcojde.” 

S9. The undisguised admissions and 
intrepi<l countenance of the Emperor 
had a surprising effect in restoring 
public confidence, and dissipating Uie 
imixressioii produced by the greatest 
external disasters recorded in history. 
The old confidence in his fortune re- 
turned; his star appeared to emerge 
from the clouds by which it had been 
obscureil, and again to shino forth in 
renovated lustre. His words, eagerly 
gathered and repeated, were soon cir- 


ciilalcd in the public journals tlirniigh 
the Empire; address(;s, containing as- 
surances of undimiiiislu'd loysilty and 
umsiiakeii confidence, were speedily pre- 
sented by all the public liodies in Paris, 
aijid followed by similar ones from the 
chief towns of hYaiice. yooii the whole 
cities of tlie Empire approached the 
throne wdt.h eloquent protefatations of 
eternal loyalty and unchangeable de- 
votion. The cities of Rome, Milfni, 
FI(U’cnee, Hamburg, Amsterdsim, ami 
Turin, partieularlyclistingiiishcd them- 
selves by the fervour of their enthu- 
siasm on this occasion.* Thei..* ad- 
dresses would be worthy of the highest 
admiration, as indicating a dignilied 
constancy in misfortune, if Lh(i praises 
of servitude were n?)t always suspi- 
cious; find if the subsequent conduct 
of the same functionaries, when ad- 
versity really reached them, had not 
(lenionstratcd*that their present over- 
flowing loyfilty was rather the result 
of anticipsition of future and prosper- 
ous, than of su]«riority to present and 
advcr.so fortunt. 

40. Hut, though not insensible to *> 
these striking marks of devotion, and 
fully alive to the •occssities of his 
situation, it w^aa neither by the one 
nor the other that the attention of 
the Emperor was now riveted. It was 
treason at Paris which occupied his 
ihouglits — it was on the coNsnuACY 
OF Malet that his eyes were fixed. 
This extraordifiary event, of whiojji 
th« Emperor received intelligence 
shorfl|r before lie left the army in 
Russia, might well arrest his atten- 
tion; for it demonstrated beyond a 
•* Ourkingdoni, sire I isyour liandnvoi k; 
it owes to you its laws, its ruonuiiients, Jts 
ro;ula, its prospevi^, its agriculture, tlie hon- 
our of ltd arts, and tho internal jiuMce winch 
it enjoys. The people of Italy dcoliirc, in tho 
luce of the universe, that there isno saenJico 
which tSiey are not prepared to make, to 
oiiablo your majesty to complete the great 
work intrusted to you by Providence. In 
extraordinary eircuni stances extraordinary 
sncriliccs are required, and our ofibrLs shall 
be unbounded. You require arms, armies, 
gold, lldelity, consUncy. All wo possess, 
sire r we lay at your majesty s feet. This is 
not the suggestion of authonty— itis convic- 
tion, gratitude, the universal cry jireduced 
by the passion for our political existence.*’— 
Address from MiUin, 27 th Dec. 1^12; Fain, 
i.12. 
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douljt tlie sandy foundation on wliich, 
amidst so many protestations of fidel- 
ity atid devotion, his authority, and 
the prospects of sucoession in his fa- 
mily, were rested. An obscure but 
inoot able man, of the name of Malet, 
whose restless and enteqjrising char- 
acter had caused him to be detained 
four years in custody at Paris, had 
conceived, in the solitude of his cell, 
the project of overturning tlie imx)e- 
rial dynasty ; and, what is still more 
cxtraordinaiw, he all but carr^pd it 
int(» execution.* He had two accom- 
plicftj — Lafon, an old abbd, a prisoner 
with himself, and* llateau, a young 
corporal on guard in his place of de- 
tention. They had long been jirepar- 
ing the means 6f effecting his object; 
and the whole rested on a fabricated 
story of the death of the Emperor. 
To support this assertion, Malet had 
forged a decree of the senate, by which 
the imperial government was abolish- 
ed, himself created governor of Paris, 
and a jjrovisiqnal g(^emment estab- 
lished. Various ordets on the trea- 
sury were also i)rcpare<l, calculated to 
dispel the doubts or shake the fidel- 
ity of the chief ^)ersons to whom the 
touchstone was to be first ajjplied. 
Having taken these precautions, Malet 
with ease eluded the loose surveil- 
lance under which he was detained, 
and, dressed in the uniform of general 
of brigade, presented^ himself at the 
jjfiLte of the ban’acks of the 2d regi- 

* Malet was born on tbc *’5tb Junf fVsi, 
at Dole, and passed his early life in tlfc army, 
where he commanded one of the first bat- 
talions of the Jura at the commencement of 
the Revolution. lie was afterwards impli- 
cated in some illcjral transactions at CivR* 
Vecchia, in the Rumau Htates, and was in 
coueequonce deprived o^hls command, and 
sent before a comroibsion of inquiry at Paris 
in July 1807 ; audin virtue of tbeirsCMitence, 
he was confined in a place of detention till 
the affair should have blown over. *In 1808, 
when ho was still a prisoner, and while the 
Emperor was in Spain, he conceived the first 
idea of his extraordinary project ; but the 
sudden return of Napoleon to Pans discon- 
certed the design at that time; audit con- 
tiuTied fermenting in bis mind till the Em- 
peror's lunger absence in Russia gave him an 
opportunity of renewing the design under 
more favourable circumstances, and when 
the conspirator had regained so much liberty 
as to be able to elude ms guards.— Paik, i. 
14, 15. 


ment and 10 th cohort Being refused 
admittance t*iR the colonel, Soulier, 
gave orders, he repaired to the Igjuse 
of the lattei’, which was not far dis- 
tant, and announced to him that tho 
Emj^eror had been killed on the 7th 
October before Moscow ; that the sen- 
ate had taken its measures, and that 
he hiinsAf had been appointed gover- 
of Paris. Tho forged decree of tho 
senate 'was w'cll calculated to doc<'ivo 
even tho most experienced, from tin' 
precision with w^hich it 'was dra-wn, and 
the apiiarent authenticity of the signa- 
tures appended tq it. But Malet had 
not trusted merely to these sujqiorls, 
for he also i)roduccd an appointment 
of Ronlier as general of brigade, and 
a treasury order for 100,000 francs 
(£4000) for his use. Deceived or won, 
that oificor gave in to the snare, and 
accompanied the audacious insurgent 
info the barrack -yard. 

41. The chief difficulty in the enter- 
prise w^is here to bo surmounted; and 
in the way ^n which he overcame it, 
Malet gave proofs of a vigorous char- 
acter. He instantly assumed a de- 
cided tepe — ordered the gates to bo 
opened mustered the soldiers by 
torchlight — announced the Emperor^i^ 
death— and commanded the drums to 
beat, that tho cohort should assem- 
ble to hear the decree read which an- 
nounced the lilmperor’s death, and the 
abolition of the imperial government. 
Yielding to tho habit of obedience, 
suspecting .no deceit, and accustomed 
to similar changes during the Revolu- 
tion, the soldiers obeyed without a 
muimur; the acquiescenco of the chief 
of tho battalion was already secured 
by the order on the treasuiy for 
100,000 francs, delivered at the time 
with the promise of future gratuities; 
tho common men were paralysed by 
the fatal intelligence of the Emperor’s 
death, and knew not how to resist 
orders apparently emanating from such 
elevated functionaries. Malet instant- 
ly ordered a strong body to march 
with him to the prison of La Force, 
which they forthwith did; and he there 
liberated Generals Lahorie and Guidal, 
sturdy republicans, of a bold charac- 
ter, who had long boeu confined by 
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order of Napoleon, They immediately 
Bet out with him, and Aook command 
ofjtho troops; and before daylight 
threo columns had marched in dillercnt 
directions, under the command of Ma- 
let, Lahorie, .and Guidnl, to gain posses- 
Bion of the principal posts in the city. 

42. They were all successful beyond 
what their most sanguine hopes cguld 
have anticipated. Lahorie. made straight 
for the hotel of Savaiy, tlie minister of 
police, forced his way into the house, 
hiirprised the great functionary in bed, 
niado him jn’isoner, and after some al- 
tercation, carried him off to the prison 
of La Force, where he was received 
and lodged in safety. Guidal in like 
manner captured Fasquier, the prefect 
of police, and lodged him in the same 
place t)f security. Soulier, the colonel 
of the 10th cohort, who had been 
gained by the bribe above mentioned, 
made himself master of the Hotel de 
Vill(», and stationed a strong force in 
the small square in front of that build- 
ing; while another detachment, under 
Malot in person, took possession of the 
riace VendOme. Frochot, the prefect 
of the department of the Seine, was 
riding into town from his country 
house at a quarter jjast eight in the 
morning, when he was met by one of 
his benants on horseback, in gi'eat 
agitation, with a note from the Hotel 
do ViJlo, on the outside of which w'ere 
written the ominous words, Jm- 

pcralor'* On arriving at the Hotel de 
Vi lie, ho found the front occupied by 
the National Guards, and received a 
despatch from Malet, styling himself 
Governor of Paris, ordering him to 
prepare the principal apartment in the 
building for the use of the '‘provi- 
sional government.” Frochot was a 
man of probity and honour; but, like 
many others of a similar character, he 
wanted the resolution necessary to 
carry him through such a crisis. In- 
Btead of simply discharging his duty, 
by declaring his adhesion to the young 
Napoleon, and endeavouring to induce 
the soldiers to abandon the blind en- 
terprise in which they were engaged, 
he at once acquiesced, and went so far 
as to desire the officers at the Hotel 
de Yille to arrange the tables end 
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apartment for the provisional govern- 
ment. 

43. While the inferior leadens of the 
conspiracy were achieving this aston- 
ishing success, its chief was not less 
foi*tunate in obtaining, almost without 
resistance, the command of the princi- 
pal military posts in the city. Ho des- 
patched forged orders, addressi'd to 
the commanders of two regiments i)f 
the paid guards of Paris, similar to 
those which had corrupted or deceived 
iSouiier, and met wdth implicit obe- 
dience from both. By means the 
one he gained possession of the whole 
barriiTs (»f the capital, which W'cre 
closed, with positive orders to let none 
X>aBs; so that no messengers could be 
sent to the country for assistance. 
With the other he occui)ied the bank, 
— in which, at that period, there w’as 
a large treasure in 8i)ccie, — tlie trea- 
sury, and th6 i>rincipal public offices. 
He himself meanwhile moved along 
the Rue St Honore, wdth a detachment 
of only fifty mdii, twenty-five of w'hom 
ho directed t(f station themselves iii^ 
front of the office of the Etat-Major of 
Paris. The possession of this post was 
of the highest importance, as it w’as 
'the headquarters of military authority 
in the city. To effect this object, be 
sent a i)acket to the Adjutant-General 
Doucet, of a similar tenor with those 
given to Soulier and the other colonels, 
and coiitainingjbis nomination as gene- 
ral of brigade, and a treasury order i&t 
on*e hundred thousand francs. Doucet 
lost Ifis presence of mind; and, seeing 
the troops before the hotel, obeyed his 
orders so far as to send for Laborde, 
^hom he had been commanded to put 
under arrest, ^eanwbile Malet him- 
self went to the hotel of General Hul- 
lin, the governor of Paris, with the 
other fwenty-five men. He entered 
his hotel, accomiianied by a captain of 
the regiment which follow'ed him ; and 
having asked to see Hullin in lU'ivate, 
shot him with a pistol in the face when 
desired to show his orders, and left 
him severely, but not mortally wound- 
ed, weltering in his blood. After this 
extraordinary scene, Malet repaired to 
the Adjutant-General Doucet’s office, 
still accompanied and obeyed by the 
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officer and detacliment, who ivere so 
fascinated by his audacity, that they 
saw nothing extraordinary or repre- 
hensible in the apparent murder -of 
their general before thcii* eyes. No- 
thing w'as wanting but the command 
of tlie adjutant-gcncrars office to give 
him the entire direction of tlie mili- 
tary force of Paris, of the ielo^*aph, 
and with it of all France, wliich, it was 
well known, would never shake off its 
submission to the central authority of 
I'aris, by whomsoever wielded.. In 
truth, it was accident alone wliich pre- 
vented this consummation, after every 
real obstacle had been overcome. 

44. It so happened, that when Ma- 
let with his detachment came to the 
hotel of the adjutant-general, Laborde 
was coming down the stair to go homo 
aud yield to arrest, and Pasquicr, the 
inspector-general to the minister of 
police, entirely ignorant- of what had 
occurred, was at the door to make some 
inquiries about an Englishman wdiom 
he had arrested at I'aasy by orders of 
♦Savary. Malct's detadimieiit stupjK'd 
liim agreeably to their orders ; but 
Laborde called to them to let him in : 
and the men, aclustomed to obey his 
voice, allowed him to enter. This 
functionary, who had taken the charge of 
Malot in his place of detention, and had 
seen him there only the day before, no 
sooner behehl him in the room con- 
versing with Douccl, tjian ho exclaim- 
ed— “This is iny prisoner; how the 
devil has he made iiis escape \ ‘•M. 
Malct, you have no right to leaw your 
house witliout my leave.” And impae- 
diately turning to Doucet, he said — 
“ There is something hero I don’t uA- 
derstiind ; arrest him, and I wdll go 
and inform the minJster of police.” 
JVIalet immediately put his hand on the 
pistol which ho had in his poclgct : the 
gesture was observed in a glass oppo- 
site ; and before he could draw it, La- 
bor(k and Dpneot sprang upon him, 
threw him 4>ack on the floor, and 
disarmed him.- The arrest of its chief 
disconcerted the whole conspiracy ; 
Laborde went out to the soldiers, in- 
formed them of the deceit wffiich had 
been practised on them; and told them 
the Emperor was not dead. They im- 


mediately shouted “ ViverEmpereur ! ” 
and, ashamed of the extraordinary plot 
into whichtheyhad been drawn, rot i ru- 
ed with perfect docility to their bar- 
racks. By nine o’clock the minister of 
police was delivered from his prison : 
all \vas over ; and with so little blood- 
shed, that it rniglit have passed for a 
mejpdrania, had it not been followed 
by a real tragedy, in the death of 
Mujjet, Guidal, Lahorie, and eleven 
others, who were shot next day on 
the plain of Grenelle, by orders of the 
government — an unnecessary piece of 
cruelty when applied to such a number, 
which Na])oleou, had ho boon present, 
would certainly not have permitted. 

46. Malot behaved ivith great fetrti- 
tiide in bis last moments, and had the 
generosity to exculpate his companioiis 
in misfortune by declaring that he 
alone conceived the conspiracy, aud 
that he liad no associates. When 
brought before the judge examinators, 
his intrepidity was such as to excite 
awe even anjong those whom ]>n>fe6- 
sional indifference had rendered callous 
to such scenes. “ Who are your ac- 
complices?” said Dej<;an, the ja esident. 
“ All France,” replied he, “ if I had suc- 
ceeded, and you yourself at their head. 
When you openly attack a government 
by ft)ree, the palm is yours if you suc- 
ceed ; if not — death.” O’he presi- 
dent turned pale, and asked no more 
questions. On his way to the plain of 
Grenelle, with an intrepid step, ha- 
ranguing the soldiers in the masculine 
language of the Revolution, he said — 
“ 1 fall, but I am not the last of the 
Romans.” Most of the others lament- 
ed loudly their fate, at being sentenced 
along with a person whose very name 
they knew not two days before, and 
for accession to a treasonable plot of 
tlie objects of which they were entirely 
ignorant. 

*46. When the news of this extra- 
ordinary conspiracy spread in Paris, it 
excited a prodigious sensation, but 
rather tending to ridicule than fear, as, 
before it was generally known, the 
danger was over. The ladies, in par- 
ticular, were highly diverted at the ease 
with which their old tormentor, the 
minister of police, had been shut up 
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in prison ; and tha saying made the 
tour of all the salons in Paris, “ The 
Duke of E<jhrigo had better keep his 
cye^n the bairachs, instead of prying 
into our boud0|i^i,** But those better 
acquainted wifh the real hasfard which 
had been incuri'ed, made no secret of 
the narrow escape which the imperial 
authorit)’' had made. “But for the 
singular accident,” says Savary, “wh|ph 
caused the arrest of the minister of 
war to fail, Malet, in a few moments, 
would have been master of almost 
everything ; and in a country so mucli 
influenced by the contagion of example, 
there is no saying *whcre his success 
would have stopped. He would have 
h’ad possession of the treasury, then 
extremely rich ; the post-oflice, the tele- 
graph, and the command of the hun- 
dred cohorts of the National Guards of 
France. He would soon have learned, 
by the intelligence brought by the 
estafettes, the alarming situation of 
affairs in Russia; and nothing could 
havo prevented him from making pri- 
soner the Emperor him^jelf, if ho had 
returned alone, or from marching to 
meet him if he had como at the head 
ol his troops.” • Nor is there any solid 
foundation for tho obvious remark, 
that the success of such a conspiracy, 
founded on falsehood, could have been 
only of an ephemeral duration ; for wc 
have the authority of Thibaudeau for 
the assertion, that, to his personal know- 
ledge, the conspiracy had ramifleations 
in the provinces. It was sot on foot by 
Barras and the old Jacobin party ; and 
it is impossible to say what would have 
been the effect of a sudden overthrow 
of the government, occurring at the 
very time of the promulgation of the 
news of the Moscow disasters. 

47 . But if the narrow escape which 
the imperial government had under- 
gone, excited anxious disquietude in 
the breast of all classes,* tenfold deeper 
was the impression which it made on 

* “Above all, they wore struck with the 
facility with which the conspirators h^ per- 
suaded the troops of the death of the Em- 
peror, without its over having entered into 
the head of one of their officers to assure 
themselves whether it was true, or to bestow 
a thought on his son. These very soldiers 
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the far-seeing mind of Napoleon. One 
only idea took possession of his ima- 
gination — that in this crisis the suc- 
cession of the King of Rome was, by 
common consent, set aside. One only 
truth was ever present to his mind — 
that the imperial crown rested on 
himself alone. The fatal truth, well 
known to the few read in historic lore, 
but hitherto concealed even from his 
piercing eyes, by tho effulgence of his 
glory, had now been demonstrated — 
that the Revolution had destroyed the 
foundations of hereditary succession ; 
and that oven the greatest achieve- 
meuts by him who Jiadwon the diadem, 
allbrdcd no security that it would de- 
scend to his progeny. These reflec- 
tions, which seem to V*^ve buret upon 
Napoleon all at once, when the news 
of this extraordinarj^ affair first reached 
him in Russia, weighed him down more 
than all the* disasters of the Moscow 
retreat. They constituted the secret 
reason for his leaving the army ; they 
incessantly occu||ied his mind during 
his long and soljJ:ary journey; and they 
found vent in impassioned and mouni- « 
ful expressions, when, a few days after 
his arrival, ho conveq^d the Council of 
State on the subject. 

48. “ Gentlemen,” said he, “ wc 
must no longer disbelieve miracles, 
attend to the report of M. Real on 
Malet’s conspiracy.” The report being 
read, he resumed — “ This is the con- 
sequence of thewvant of habit and pro- 
per^idcas in Franco on the subject of 
Buceession. Sad eflects of our revolu- 
tions !* At the first word of my death, 
at tho first command of an unknown 
ii^ividual, officere lead their regiments 
to force the jails, and make jn'isoners 
of the highest authorities. A jailer 
quietly encloses the ministers of state 
within his doors. A prefect of the 
capital, at the Command of a few sol- 
diers, lends himself to the preparation 
of his great hall for tho assembly of 

suffered themselves to he led against the per- 
sons in possession of pov^er, and without a 
murinui' saw tho governor of Pans, their 
general, stnick down before their eyes, with- 
out a motion being made for his defence. Itwas 
in vain to disguise that such a state of things 
presag^mauy misfortunes. "—Savary, vi. 28« 
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I know not what factions wretches! 
And all this while the Empress is on 
the spot; while the King of Borne is 
alive ; while my ministers and all the 
great officers of state are at hand, h 
a imnf then, ev^^hing here f Are inr 
stituiionit noiJiing — oaths nothing f It 
is to idmology that wo are to attribute 
all these misfortunes: it is the error 
of its professors whicli necessarily in- 
duced, and in fact brought on, the reign 
of blood. Who proclaimed the prin- 
ciple of insurrection as a duty ? Who 
cast adulation before the people, in 
elevating them to a sovereignty /which | 
they were incapable of exercising ? 
When one is called to regenerate a 
state, it is principles diametrically the 
reverse which require to be followed. 
History paints the human heart : it is 
in history we must seek for the mirror 
of the advantages or evils of different 
species of legislation. ^ Frochot is' an 
honourable man : he is attached to tho 
Empire ; but his duty was to have de- 
voted himself to deatji on the steps of 
the Hotel de Ville. great example 
is required from all functionaries. The 
noblest of deaths would be that of a 
soldier on the H<)ld of honour, if that 
of a magistrate perishing in defence of 
the throne and the laws were not more 
glorious still.” These words gave the 
tone to all the public bodies to whom 
the examination into the affair was in- 
trusted, and they unanimously report- 
ed that the prefect of the department 
^f the Seine should be dismissed. 3?^^^ 
was accordingly done, and thf ‘ urban 
guard of Paris was suppressed. But the 
matter was pushed no further, it b^ing 
justly deemed inadvisable to make it 
known with what facility the regular 
soldilbrs had been mif|,!ed, and with what 
ease the imperial authority hfid been 
nil but overturned. 

49. In France, during the nJonarchy, 
the people had for their rallying cry-— 
“The King is dead! long live the 
King!” On this occasion, however, 
when the report of the Emperor's 
death was spread and believed^ no one 
exclaimed, ** Long live the Emperor !” 
The fact is memorable : it was the first 
indication Of the effects, not only of a 
new dynasty on the throne, but of a 


new era in the social histo^of France. 
The penod of heredllM^iracceBsion, 
with its 6tdbilityy|;fl|p|^drity. its 
loyalty, its recollelii^, passed 
away; personal 1^ become 

the Sole title tp distinction. In the 
effort to effect this Change, all Europe 
had been convulsed to its centre ; but 
the alte^wtion had been made, and it 
09 lid not be undone. Now* then, wjis 
seen the effect of the shock on one of 
the most momentous of national events, 
the demise of the sovereign who filled 
the throne. It,, too, had become elec- 
tive : personal qualities were alone the 
passport to power: the principle of 
hereditary succession had been de- 
stroyed. Even the greatest and most 
splendid qualities in the founder of a 
new dynasty, and the most unheard-of 
success attending his arms, could not, 
it was found, insure the succession of 
hL own B(*n, or shake the inextinguish- 
able passion for a rohition of rulers, 
which had arisen from the principles 
of the Revolution. Tho effects of that 
great convulsion were already unfold- 
ing themselves; the throne had be- 
come in effect elective ; all power de- 
pended upon office; all office on the" 
support of the military; the support 
of the military on the suffrage of the 
Praetorian Guards at Paris. European 
had been ^.exchanged fur Asiatic civili- 
sation ; and the dreams of perfectibil- 
ity had terminated in the institutions 
of the Byzantine empire. 

60. Though Napoleon acquired tho 
melancholy conviction, from this event, 
that the stability of his dynasty and 
the hopes of his son's succession rest- 
ed on a sandy foundation, yet he re- 
solved to leave nothing undone which 
might, for the present at least, guard 
against the dangers with which they 
were threatened. With this view, he 
resolved to fix at once, by an act of 
government, the cases in which a re- 
gency was to ensue, and the persons 
in whom the nomination was to be 
vested. By a senatus-consultum early 
in Februaiy, the right of appointing a 
regent was in the first instance vested 
in the Emperor: if he had not made a 
I nomination, the right of doing so de- 
I volved on the Empress failing her. 
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on tlie first prince of the blood; and, trusted to the war-minister, and the 
in default of him; on the great digni- conscripts were zealously furnished 
taries of thi ^Edmpire. The same de^ hf the people. Some of the princi- 
cree fixed, in the most minute manner, pal cities of the Empire, particular- 
the duraiaon and extent of the regent’s ly Paris, Lyons, and Turin, even went 
power, the formation of his council, beyond these immense levies, and 
the oath to bo taken to the Empress voted regiments of volunteers to be 
if regent, the administration, during raised and equipped at their own ex- 
the continuance* of the intsrregnum, pense. Never did the patriotic and 
of the royal domains, the forms rfop warlike spirit of the nation appear with 
crowning the Empress-regent and the more lustre ; never was tho firmness 
King of Rome. The object of the Em- of government more warmly seconded 
peror in this curious enactment obvious- by the generous devotion of the people, 
ly was to arrange everything for the Yet,*amidat all the enthusiasm, the 
transmission of the imperial authority, allocation of the conscription demon- 
in tho event of his* absence or death, strated how nearly Abe militarystrength 
to the proper depositary, and 4b leave of the Empire had been exhausted by 
nothing to chance, or the inclinations the efforts which had already been 
of the military who happened to be in made. The whole ysoutb who would 
the capital at the time. He forgot arrive at the age which rendered them 
that the real and only security for he- licable to the conscription in 1813 (from 
reditary succession in the throne is to nineteen to twenty) had already been 
bo found in the reverence with which drained off by the great levy of the 
it is regarded by the people ; that this preceding year, \antej Chap. lxx. § 51] ; 
reverence can neitlicr be acquired in a and, accordingly, a hundred thousand 
single lifetime, nor be grafted on re- of the levy wa% ordered to be taken 
volutionary changes; and that to seek from the first^ ban of the National 
to establish it in a state which has Guard of 1812, a hundred thousands 
destroyed its hercditaiy ranks, and the from the classes liable to conscription 
descent of private property, can give in the four precedi]^ years, and no 
no greater stability than casting anchor less than a hundred and fifty thousand 
in a moving quicksand. from those arriving at the legal ago in 

51, Well aware that the losses of 1814; that is, who were then only from 
the preceding campaign made a great eighteen to nineteen years of age, 
effjrt necessary, Napoleon resolved to . 52. The multiplied disasters of the 
take advautago of the first moments of Moscow campaign made the Emperor 
alarm and excitement consequent on feel tho necessity of at length bringing 
tho promulgation of the disasters, to to^n accommodation his long-conti# 
demand ample levies of men from the ued d^erence with the Holy See. With 
senate. Great measures," said Beg- one - half of Europe openly in arms 
naud St Jean d’Angely, the orator of ai^ainst him, and ths other but doubt- 
government, ** are necessary; what Buf- ^lly arrayed under his banners, he 
ficea to-day may not be adequate to- could no longer afford to brave the hos- 
morrow : tho insolence of the conquer- tility of the hesd of the Church. It 
ors of Louis XIV., the humiliation of has been already mentioned, [ante, 
dsthe treaties of Louis XV., seem again Chap. lx. § 76], that after the violent 
to threaten us; wo are called to save seizurt? of the Pope, by the officers, 
France from these ignominious da};^." and with the consent of Napoleon, and 
Amidst the tumult of feelings pro- his passage of the Alps in July 1809, 
cluced by these alarming revelations, he was brought to Grenoble; from 
the supporters of government demand- thence he was shortly after transferred 
ed tho immediate addition of three to Savona, whore he was rigorously 
hundred and fifty thousand men to treated, and forcibly severed from the 
the armies, which was instantly and society of all those, among the cardi- 
unanimously voted by the senate, nala or their servants, who were eus- 
Tho execution of the decree was in- 1 pected of being hostile to the interests 
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of France,* As thiB situation was not / tereats, Napoleon Was not Actuated 
deemed sufficientlj^, ,wcure after the meiiely by the spirit of oppression, or 
Emperor hud departed from Paris jealousy of a riyal and infiezibje author- 
on the Moscow campaign, he was at ity. He had great views, which were 
that time removed to Fouiainebleau, well matured, on the subject of the 
where ho was Yept^a prisoner, indeed, Holy See — its move intimate . connec- 
but in a more dignified and respectable tion with the French govexument— the 
captivity. Though a prisoner, he had influence which he mjght acquire over 
a handsome suite of apartments, was its memlers, and the more extendtid 
comfortably entertained at table, and baie on which, by such means, he might 
permitted to walk in the gardens of establish his own power. He not only 
the palace, although he was still de- had no jealousy, but he cordially 
barred from the society of his most approved of every institution which 
esteemed attendants, lest they f^iould tended to bring the minds of men into 
encuurage him in his resistance to the a sbite of due subjection to constituted 
imperial authority.* His occupations authority ; all he* required was, that 
here were of the meanest description : these Aetitutions should be placed un- 
age and long - protracted confinement der his own immediate influence and 
appear to have in a groat degree weak- control.f With this view, he meditat- 
ened his mind; and the hands of the ed the translation of the papal govern- 
supreme pontiff were not unfrequenlly ment to Paris, the extinction of its 
engaged in the humble occupation of temporal dominion, its entire depen- 
durniug a stocking or l]^emming a gar- deuce on the French empire for re- 
luont. venue, and the consequent subjection 

53. In bringing the Pope so near to of its chief to his own control ; but, 
the French capital, opd so studiously having effected this, he had no wish 
removing from him allj-those who were to impair its spiritual authority; on 
suspected of being of an independent the contrary, he was rather desirous 
temper, or hostile to the imperial in- to extend it. Like the Roman em- 
* Tho following w an instance of tJie treat- was the imperial government reduced, to 
ment to which the Vope was subjected. lie break the courapeous spirit of tho captive, 
laul isfmed in November and December 1810, pontiff, that not only were bis whole papers 
three biiefs on t^ic subject of the institution seised, and many carried off, one day when ho 
of ecclesiastics to bishoprics in the French was absent from home, wiUkiug in his little 
empire without the sanction of the Holy garden with llerthicr, the governor of his es- 
bcc. Napoleon was irribitcd beyond mea- tabUshment; but he received intimation that 
sure at this msistfaico to his authority, espc- tlie whole household, includinghimself, were 
ciallyfroin a cajitive, and ho gave vent to tobeputon the reduced allowance of five paoli 
liis indignation in ineasift-oe of the utmost (two shilUvff.t and tmjjence) a-day— a measure 
(Kiverity. Cardinals Pietro, Gabrielli, and of severity, however, which was only earned 
Opo^zoni. were iiuroediatoly couveycij. ifom into execution for two w'ceks, as it was found 
Samur, which had been assigned as tl e place that tho good Catholics of Savouasupplied tho 
of their detention, to the Castle of Vincennes ; deficiency of tho imperial treasury by them- 
the intre||id Dishop of Gregorio, and Fan- solves furnishing to the pontiff provisions in 
taria, tha'chiefof tho BaVnabites, the pnuci- abundance. — Artaud, I/ist. de rape Pie VII. 
pod omamants of the Church, were lmmur4i ii. 289 ; and Cardinal Pacoa, ii. 87. 
lu the same prison ; the Bishop Doria, who f ** Don't bo alarmed, bishop;" said Napo- 
had hitherto constantly J)ocn in attendance loon to the Bishop of Nantes; “the policy 
on his holiness, was sent to Naples; and of my government is intimately bound up 
many of liis most faithful servants were witli the maintenance of the spiritual author- 
made to share the captivity of Cardinal Pacca ity of tho Pope. I require that he should 
in the Castle of Fepestrcllcs, anfldst the be more powerful than ever : he will never 
snows of the Savoy Alps. No one was per- . have as much influence as my policy re- 
mitted to visit the Poije without the author- qiflres he should possess." 'J’ho .bishop was 
ity of tho prefect of the department ; he astouished, and seemed to doubt the sin- 
was interdicted in tlie most rigorous man- cerity of the Emperor, but he spoke his real 
jicr from any communication with his sub- opinion. By transferring the seat of the pa- 
jects in Italy, accompanied with a threat of pal government to Paris, he expected to ao- 
a public trial and deposition in the event of quire the entire direction of this formidable 
contumacy. The state - prisons of Franco power ; and he would willingly have aug- 
were filled with a crowd of ecoUcsiastics .who mented the uwfiil oharacter of the thunder 
offered resistance to the violent encroach- of the Vatican, when he held in his own 
meiitsof Napoleon on the Jurisdiction of the hands the means of directing its holts.— 
Holy floe; and to such contemptible shifts Napoleon in Montholon, 1. 161. 
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peror, bo was anxious to found bis peror of France." So impressed was 
own authority not merely on temporal' be with these ideas, and the immense 
po^jer, but religious influences ; to addition to his influence which the 
adorn his brows not only with the dia- papal authority would have given him, 
dem of the conqueror, but the tiara that ho would have ^one eveiything 
of the pontiff; and as the forms of the in his power to extend the liumish 
Church prevented the actual union of propagandism, the foreign niissions, 
both offices in his own person, he con- and to increase the power of the clergy, 
ceived that the next best sysSem W'ould Already he had established the cardi- 
be to have the Pope so situated that nals as the chiefs of the state ; they 
he should bo irrevocably subjected to took precedence at the Tuilcrics of all 
his control. ^ Napoleon says, “ He the vrorld ; the whole dependants of 
wished to establishthe spiritual author- the j)ontifical court were to have been 
ity of the Pope in France : he neither magnilicently endowed, so as to give 
wished to profit by accidental circum- them no cause to regret their patft ex- 
stances, to create a patridrehship, nor isteiice, “It was* with this view, as 
to alter the belief of his people ; he he himself has told us, that the Em- 
respected spintual affairs^ and wished peror was unceasingly occupied with 
to rule them without touching them or the amelioration and embellishment of 
mingling in their concerns : he wished Paris. He was so, not merely from 
to make them pliant to his w’ill, but by the love of the arts, but in consequence 
the intervention only of temporal in- of his system of government. It rc- 
fluenccs.” There were persons at Refine quired that Paris should be an unique 
who saw through his policy. They said, city — above all comparison with other 
“ It is his mode of carrying on war : capitals ; the chefs-tCcuuvre of science 
not daring to assault it in front, he has and art, the flnJBt museums, all that 
turned the Church as ITo turned the had adorned aiid rendered illustrious 
Ali)s in 1796 or Melas in 1800.” former ages, should be there assem-* 

64. For this end, he relied entirely bled ; that the churches, the palaces, 
on the judgment of the Bishop of tlie theatres, shouliik be beyond any 
Nantes ; whenever that learned prelate elsewhere in existence, Nai)oleon re- 
sahi, “That attacks the Catholics and- gretted only that ho could not tran- 
the Church,” he paused in his career, sport to it the church of St PeteFs at 
He felt assured of ultimate success, Rome. He was mortified with the 
with the aid of time and the vast in- bad taste of Notre-Dame.” 
flueuce which he possessed. “In 1813,” 55. But the disasters cf the Russian 

said Napoleon, “but for the events in campaign cut sflort these splendid pre^ 
Russia, the Pope would have been jeo4s, and awakened the Emperor to 
Bishop of Rome and of Paris, and the iTgccssity of immediately, and at , 
lodged at the archbishopric of the lat- all hazards, depriving his enemies of 
ter city ; the sacred college, the peni- th*e powerful subject of invective 
tentiary, the office of propaganda, the vihich arose from his contention with, 
archives, would have been around and open imprisonment of, the, head 
Notre -Dame, and in the Isle of St of the Church. • Within a fortnigJifc 
Louis. Rome would have been in the after his arrival at Paris, he commenc- 
ancient Lutetia. The establishment ed the attempt by sending to congratu- 
of the court of Rome at Paris would late his* holiness on the beginning of 
have been fruitful in great politicsil the year ; Cardinal Doria was despatch- 
results; its influence on Spain, Italy, ed from PVjntainobleau, to return the 
the Rhenish Confederacy, and Poland, compliment. This led to an inter- 
Avould have drawn closer the bonds of change of civilities, and the renewal of 
the Great Nation; and that which the the negotiations between the two 
chief of the Church had over the faith- courts. The bishop of Nantes was in- 
fill in England, Ireland, Russia, Prus- tiiisted with its direction on the part 
sia, Hungary, and Bohemia, would of Napoleon, and the Cardinals Doria 
have passed into the hands of the Em- and Dugnani on that of the Pope. 
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‘Mlieu the negotiations were deemed 
sufficiently udvanced to fender the per- 
sonal presence of the Emperor desir- 
able, he appeared suddenly at Fon- 
tainebleau with the Empress Marie- 
Louise, and immediately hastened to 
the apartments of the captive pontiff. 
Appearing to forget ' altogether that 
there had been any difference between 
them, he immediately embraced him, 
and, without touching on matters of 
business, spent the remainder of the 
evening in the most agreeable and 
varied conversation. No man*" pos- 
sessed the art of fascination, when he 
chose to exert it, in a higher degree 
than Nax»oleon, or was more capable 
of dazzling the minds of his hearers 
by the charms of a seductive and en- 
trancing discourse. If these powers 
ha<l acquired the mastery at Tilsit of 
a young and able Czar in the plenitude 
of his power, it is not surprising that 
they proved more than a match at 
Fontainebleau for an aged pontiff, 
whose intellectual fao*ilties had been 
weakened by a long captivity and pro- 
, tracted misfortunes. No violence was 
either required or employed ; the Pope 
and his attendants, charmed with this 
unexpected change in their fortunes, 
speedily fell into the snare which was 
so skilfully docked with flowers ; and, 
six days after his arrival, the Emperor 
had the satisfaction of seeing the sig- 
nature of his holiness to a concordat, 
which settled the priilcipal points in 
disimte between the court of the Ti.il- 
erios and the Holy See.* 

56. By this celebrated instrument it 
was provided, 1. That the Pope shall 
exerdtiHe his pontifical functions in 
France and the kingdom of Italy, in 
like n&nner' as his predecessors nave 
done. 2. His ambassadors, ministers, 

* Chateaubriand has alleged, inffiis cele- 
brated pamphlet of ' Bounapartoand theBour- 
bons/ that Napoleon, in a transport of rage, 
seized the Pope by the locks, and maltreated 
him grievously. But the Pope, often inter- 
rogated on that subject,’ invariably answered 
that it was not true ; nevertheless it was c^isy 
to perceive, from the strain of the Emperor’s 
conversations which he repeated, that he had 
asBumod a high tone with him, and even went 
so far as to tell him he was not adequately 
vorsied in ecclesiastical matters.*’ — M/‘moire8 
c?u Cardinal Pacca, ii. 87. 


[chap. LXXIV. 

and ohargds*d’affairCS, shall enjoy the 
same immunities and privileges as the 
members of the diplomatic body.( 3. 
The domains of his holiness, as yet 
unallenatcd, shall be exempted from 
all sorts of taxes; thos^ already alienat- 
ed shall be replaced till their revenue 
amounts to two millions of francs, 
(£80, 000).*’ 4. In the six months which 
shfil follow the notification of a nomi- 
nation of a bishop by the Emperor, 
the Pope shall give the necessary in- 
duction to the bishopric. In the event 
of no such induction being given by 
his holiness duriqg that period, the 
archbishop of the district, whom fail- 
ing, the senior bishop within its limits, 
shall proceed to give the necessary in- 
duction, BO that in no event shall any 
bishopric be vacant more than a year. 
5. The Pope shall appoint, both in 
France and Italy, to certiiin sees, to be 
afterwards fixed upon by the contract 
ing parties. 6. The six suburban dio- 
ceses shall be restored, and put at the 
disposal of his holiness. 7. The holy 
father, in regard to bishoprics in the 
Roman states, from which the incum- 
bents are absent by the force of cir- 
cumstances, shall exercise his right of 
nomination in partihm. 8. The Em- 
peror and Pope shall concert measures, 
at the x^roper time, for the reduction 
of the bishoprics in Tuscany and the 
Qenocse states, as well as for those to 
be established in Holland and the 
Hanseatic dex>artment8. 9. The offices 
of propagandism, of the penitentiary, 
and the archives, shall be establish^ 
in the residence of the holy father. 
10. The Emperor awards a free par- 
don to the cardinals, bishops, priests, 
apd laity» who have incurred penalties 
from past events. 11. His holiness 
consents t6 those conditions, from the 
confidence which he has in the good 
dispositions of his majesty to the 
numerous wants of the Church in the 
tlitoe in which we live. 

57. The Emperor testified, as well 
he might, the most extraordinary sa- 
tisfaction at the conclusion of this con- 
cordat, which not only tacitly ceded 
to him the whole ecclesiastical states 
in Italy, by stipulating nothing for 
their restitution, but in effect decided 
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in favour of the civil power in France was strCngly affected by his haggard 
the long-disputed <^u69tioa as to the and emaciated appearance. To the 
ecclesiastical veto on the appointment expressions oi£ admiration uttered by 
of bishops by the temporal authority, the cardinal upon the constancy with 
Next morning, decorations, presents, which he had borne his long captivity, 
and orders were profusely scattered the frail pontiff replied —“But we have 
among the chief persons of the Pope’s ' dishonoured ourselves at its close : 
liouschold; the joyful intelligence was those carrlipals drew me to the table, 
communicated to all the bitliops; Te and forced me to sign it.” It was long 
Deuin was chanted in all the churclKs and anxiously debated in the secret 
of France; all the restrictions upon councils of the Church at Fontaine- 
the pemoiial freedom of the Pope were bleau, what course should be adopted 
removed; mass was allowed to be in this emergency; and at length it 
freely celebrated in the palace of Fon- was dhtermin^d that the Pope should 
tainebleau; a numerous body of cardi- solemnly retract his signature to.tbe 
nals soon after joined his holiness from concordat, in a letter to the Emperor, 
their different places of exile; the con- and ascribe his acquiescence to the 
conlut was solemnly published as one weakness of the flesh.* Such a letter 
of the fundamental laws of the state; was in secret prepared by the aged 
the Emperor l<jaded the Pope and all pontiff, in terms suited to the solem- 
the .members of his court, with that nity of the occasion. Without at- 
gracious and insinuating kindness, tempting to exculpate his weakness, or 
which, when it suited his purpo^s, palliate his f|.ult, he confessed its 
he could so well assume; and, in the enormity, and implored the Divine for- 
exuberanco of bis satisfaction, even giveness ; and at the same time fully 
gave orders for the liberation of his xmd unequivocaI||y retracted his consent 
indomitable antagonist, OardinalPacca, to the concord^. No sooner was his 
from his long and painful confinement resolution taken, than lie recovered all« 
amidst the snows of Savoy. his wonted serenity of mind and cheer- 

58. But while Napoleon was thus fulness of manner, thgugh both he and 
fiattering himself that he had sur- tho whole conclave fully expected some 
mounted all his difficulties in this in- act of extreme violence from tho cbuUi- 
terestiiig particular, and that the whole tions of the Einperor^s wrath.i' 
weight of tho Church would be thrown 
into the scale in his favour, a great 
and important revulsion was going for- 
ward in the papal cabinet. The able 
members of the ecclesiastical body who 
returned to Fontainebleau at once per- 
ceived that the Pope had been over- 
reached in the transaction; that the 
penetration of an old man had been 
blinded by the specious arguments of 
the Emj^ror, and his firmness shaken 
by the rigours of a protracted confine- 
ment ; and that at the very moment 
when the fortunes of Napoleon had 
begun to hong doubtful in the balantie, 
he had had the address to elicit from 
his august csiptivo greater advants^s 
than ho could ever have hoped for in 
the plenitude of his power. Shortly 
after the concordat was signed, the 
Pope repented of the step he had 
taken; and his g^ief was so profound, 
that when Cardinal Pacca arrived, he 


* ** I extorted from tlie Pope/* said Napo- 
lepn, “ by tho single force of my private 
ooiiversution, that famous concordat at Foa- 
tainobleau, by which he renounced the tom- 
ponii power of Uie Papacy. He liad no soontw 
sighed it than he repented of what he had 
doue.*^n the day following, ho was to have 
dined m public with mo, but he feigned 
siakness, and did not appear. Immediately 
after I quitted him, ho fell into, the hands of 
hps old councillors, who made retract 
all he had done. If wo had been left alone, 
1 wodld have made him do whatever I pleased. 
He was truly a lolnb ; a really good man, 
whom I esteemed and loved, and who re- 
garded me, 1 am well assured, in some de- 
gree, .with bimilar sentiments. Las Cases, 
V. 334, 336. ^ 

t “ As wo have done wrong,” said the 
Popo, iu this touching manifesto, “ we will 
imitate our illustrious predecessor Pascal II. 
in 1117; we confess we have done wrong, 
and, with tho oid of tho Iiord, we desire that 
our act should be altogether annulled, in 
Older that no damage may thence arise to 
tho Church, or injury to our own soul. The 
concession modo in owe of theso articlos is 
unjustifiable in the sight of God and man. 
What regulation ciui be admitted which in- 
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50. In these expectations, howerer, 
the Pope and his councillors were in a 
great degree disappointed. Tliough 
mortally offended, Napoleon took the 
more prudent course of dissembling 
his wrath. He did not deem it advis- 
able to push matters to extremities 
with the Church, when he was so soon 
to have Europe on his hands upon the 
Rhine. Feigning, therefore, to disre- 
gard entirely this untimely retractation, 
he acted, and not without reason on hie 
side, as if the matter were irrevocably 
concluded. On the very, day aftbr he 
had received the Pope’s letter, he pub- 
lished the concordat ns a law obliga- 
tory on all archbishops, bishops, and 
chapters ; cognisance of all cases known 
by the name of/* appeals on abuses,” 
hitherto confined to the ecclesiastical 
tribunals, as well as of all delinquencies 
arising from the infractions of the con- 
cordat, WAS committed tp the ordinary' 
courts of the empire ; and the ** grand 
judge” w-as directed to draw uj) a form 
of process for such qvk^stions. At the 
same time, an entire aij^ncsty was pro- 
« claimed to all individuals of the de- 
partments of Rome and Trasymene, 
who had incurr^ civil penalties by 
refusing to take the oath of allegiance 
to the Emperor, provided they did so 
within thirty-five days ; and the latter 
promoted to the rank of senators the 
Cardinal Bayonne, and Bourlier, bishqj^) 
of Evreux, who had been mainly in- 

fjpnKCs so deeply on the original constitution 
of the cliurch of Jesus Christ, wbo 
lished the primacn' of 8t Peter and sue- 
ccssora, as that which subjects our jiower to 
that of a metropolitan, and permits him to 
givo-inductiou to bishops named, whom the 
supreme pontiff, in his wisdom, has doehie4 
unworthy of induction ?■— rendering thus 
judge of the head of the Churcli an inferior 
functionary, beneath hiiu in the hiciui'chy, 
and himself subjected to his autliority.'^-.- 
Pius VII. to NAroLBON, 24th March 
ARTAUD,ii. 342.— The reflecting reader, aware 
bow exactly identical are the effects of simi'< 
lar passions and interests uimn mind, in ah 
ages and circumstances of tiie vrorld, will 
compare this violent collision of the civil j 
government in France with the papal power, 
during the reign of Napoleon, with the par- 
allel contest between Thomas-h-Bccket and 
Henry II. in the early days of English his- 
tory ; and the conflict of the rights of pa- 
trons with the democratic pretensions of 
the Church, and a iKirtion of the laity, in 
Bcotland, in 1640. 
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strumental in bringing about tho con- 
cordat. The only act of severity on 
Napoleon's part, which followed, the 
Pope's change of measures, was the re- 
moval from Fontainebleau of Cardinal 
Pietro, who was seized early in April, 
and conducted to Auxonne, where he 
remained in detention till the fall of 
Napoleon*. At first, the Emperor was 
inclined to measures of rigour when 
I he heard of the retractation, and he 
said in the council of state held on the 
subject at Paris, ** If I do not cut off 
the heads of some of those priests at 
Fontainebleau, I sj^all never settle tho 
affair.” Councillors were not wanting 
who urged him, like Henry VTTI., to 
break altogether with the See of Rome, 
and declare himself the head of the 
Church : but, on reflection, his better 
judgment prevailed, and he replied in 
homely but expressive words, “ No ; that 
wotild be to break our own windows.” 

60. It was from no apprehension of 
any revulsion in France itself against 
such a final rupture with the Church, 
that Napoleofa, on this important oc- 
casion, was BO guarded and lenient in 
his measures towards tho ecclesiastics 
at Fontainebleau. It was by a well- 
founded dread of the effect it would 
produce in foreign nations, especially 
Spain, Italy, and the southern states 
of Germany, that his conduct was in- 
fluenced. In F’rance, religious impres- 
sions of all sorts had been so complete- 
ly obliterated by the cessation of pub- 
lic worship and instruction during the 
Revolution, and the growing up of a 
genenition ignorant of the very ele- 
ments of belief, that the dispute with 
the Pope excited very little attention, 
and the authority of the Church of 
Rome might '^itn ease have been 
thrown off that period. Except in 
old wmhen and devout ecclesias- 
tiOB, indifference in regard to religion 
waa general among all classes, at least 
in the urban and infiyei^tial popula- 
tion. The churches, little frequented 
by any, were seldom entered except by 
females; labour, buying and selling, 
pi’ocecded on Sundays and fast-days as 
on other days : the sacraments of the 
Church, even at the entrance or tho 
close of life, were rarely sought after. 
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F;itnl effects of a revolution.! To ex- 
tinguish the only durable bond which 
can^old men together, by voluntary 
union, during the agitations of an an- 
cient and corrupted society ; to destroy 
the basis of self-government, by weak- 
ening the strength of the moral re- 
straints which can alone supply the 
place of those of force; and 'Vender li- 
berty impossible, by leaving in liie 
ruling classes of the state no power 
which can repress the sallies of wicked- 
ness, except that of the sword. 

61. But other cares than those dis- 
putes with the ChT^rch now occupied 
the Emperor, and preparations were 
necessary for a graver contest than 
that with a captivo pontiff and his en- 
thralled cardinals, Russia was aj)- 
proaching; Prussia was preparing to 
shake off the yoke; the fermentation 
in Germany presaged an awful contest 
on tho Rhine. Napoleon prepared to 
meet it with a gravity, resolution, and 
candour, which are worthy of the high- 
est admiration. The legislative body 
met early in February, and the speech 
of the Emperor made no attempt to 
disguise the losses of the Moscow cam- 
paign, or the imminence of the present 
datigera. * * Success tho most brilliant,” 
said he, in the first instance, attended 
our arms ; but the excessive rigours and 
premature approach of winter brought 
frightful calamities on the army. In a 
few nights 1 beheld everything changed. 

I have experienced great losses; they 
would have broken my heart, if in such 
circumstances 1 could have been alive to 
any other considerations but the inte- 
rest, the glory, and the future destiny 
of my people. The agenta of Great Bri- 
tain spread among all our neighbours the 
spirit of revolt against their so^reigns. 
England would wish the ^tii^ ConUy 
nent to become a pyey to wiehoi^rs 
civil war; but Providence has determinat- 
ed that she shall be the first victim of th^e 
passions she wo^tjidfpread among others. 
The joy of our'^emies, and, above all, 
of England, has reached its height : but 
misfortunes have proved the strength of 
the Empire : the energy of my people 
have brought them back to a more just 
appreciation of things. My differences 
with the Pope have been hapjjily ter- 


minated by^ a concordat: tho French 
dynasty reigns, and shall reign, in 
Spain. I desire jjeace — it is necessary. 
On four ditfei*ent occasions, since the 
rupture of the i)eace of Amiens, I have 
solemnlymade offer of it to my enemies: 
but I will never conclude a treaty save 
on terms honourable and suitable totho 
grandeur and interests of my emi)ire.” 

62. This ingenious and intrepid ad- 
dress was accompanied by such a de- 
tail of the statistical and hnancial situ- 
ation of the Empire, as almost justified 
tho confident tone of the Emperor, not- 
withstanding the disasters of tlie Rus- 
sian retreat. According to the expos6 
published by M. Montalivet, minister 
of the interior, the population of that 
part of the Empire wMch embraced the 
tei-ritory of Old France, was twenty- 
eight million seven hundred thousand 
souls : an amount not materially dif- 
ferent from Wiat it was supposed to 
have been at tho commencement of 
the Revolution; * a remarkable result, 
when the vast ctnsumj>tion of human 
lifo which had fince taken place, from 
the internal bloodshed and external^ 
wars of the Revolution, is taken into 
consideration. It scarcely, however, 
waiT.anted tho assertion of Montalivet, 
singularly ill-timed amidst the uni- 
versal mourning produced by the Mos- 
cow retreat, that “ the conscription 
itajelf, which every year made the €lite 
of tho youth rally round the standards 
of the Empire, had contributed to thj^ 
inorease of the population, by multi- 
plyin|;»the number of marriages, and 
favouring them, because it fixed for 
ev*er the lot of the young Frenchman 
^iho had obeyed the law on this sub- 
ject.” It Iiad fixed their lot, it was 
universally obsetved — for it had con- 
aigiied them to their graves. In other 
XiespeotB, however, the report exhibited 
a taor6|;ratifying and less questionable 
pioture of the growing wealth and in- 
creased productions of the Empire: 

* It was then estimated at twenty-five 
millions ; bat no correct enumeration of the 
mhabitants had been made, and there was 
reason to believe that tins supjwsition was 
considerably below tho real numbers of tho 
people, as their numbers had been concealed 
from the authorities, from a dread of military 
requisitions. 
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aud the details are curious and inter- 
esting, a& presenting a singular ex- 
ample of the extent to which a great 
expenditure by government, accom- 
panied by a strong internal administra- 
tion, a tolersible protection to property, 
and the stoppage of external competi- 
tion, can increase theindustiy of a coun- 
try, even in the midst of the most un- 
bounded system of foreign hostility.* 
63. In one particular, the report of 
the minister of the interior contained 
authentic details, on a subject in which 
the government of Napoleon is wdrthj’' 
of universal imitation. It appeared, 
that during the twelve years which had 
elapsed since he ascended the consular 
throne, the sums expended on public 
improvements, such as roads, bridges, 
fortifications, harbours, public edifices, 
&c., amounted to the enormous sum 
of a thousand millions of francs, or 
£40,000,000, of which spven hundred 
millions, or £28,000,000, was the pro- 
portion belonging to Old France. 
When it is rccoUectecb'that an expem 
diture so vast, on objo 9 t 8 so truly im- 
perial, amounting to nearly £3,500,000 
H-year, took place during a period of 
extraordinary w^like exertion and 
almost unbroken maritime and terri- 
torial hostility, it must be confessed 
that it demonstrates an elevation of 
mind and grandeur of conception, on 
the part of Napoleon, which, as muqh 
as his wonderful military achieve- 
ments, mark him as one of the must 
Marvellous of mankind. It would„be 
deserving of unqualified admi):f.tion, 
were it not deeply sullied by tho re- 
collection, that sums so vast could he 
drawn from the imperial treasury on^ 
because nearly half tho expenses of 
government were laid/?n the conquered 
or allied states ; that it was the main- 
tenance of three hundred thousand 
French veterans in Spain at the ex- 
pense of the wretched people of the 
Peninsula, aud of two hundred thou- 
sand in Germany at the cost of the 
impoverished inhabitants of Prussia, 
which alone enabled the Empei*or to 
direct so considerable a ^rtion of his 
revenue to the internal improvement 
his dominions; and that France was 
“SCO Appendix, C, Chap, lxxiv. 


embellished by works of utility aud 
magnificence, and Paris adorned with 
the splendour of decoration, becaiise 
woe unheard-of desolated the Penin- 
sula, and oppression unbearable had 
i*oused an unconquerable spirit of re- 
venge in the Germim provinces.t 

64. In another particular, uncon- 
nected with military or political events, 
bub deeply interesting to the lovers of 
the fine arts, this report contains de- 
tails of the utmost value. The cost 
of all the public edifices in Paris, as 
well as of the great roads over the 
Alps, and the noble harbours con- 
structed by Napo*ieon at Antwerp, 
Cherbourg, and other places, is given 
so far as actually expended, with the 
estimates of the total cost to bring 
them to completion. To the traveller 
who recollects the unbounded admira- 
tion which these public works and edi- 
fice! have awakened in his mind, it is 
an object of interest to ascertain the 
expense which they have severally oc- 
casioned; and he will find with sur- 
prise that they have in great part been 
reared by an outlay, not exceeding 
that of edifices of little or no excel- 
lence in his own country ; oven al- 
though the charges of building arc not 
materially different in the two coun- 
tries. So true it is, that the most es- 
sential elements in architectural beauty 
— ^genius and taste in the architect-— 
are beyond the power of mere wealth 
to command ; that it is not money to 
construct beautiful buildings, but the 
mind to conceive them, which is gene- 
rally wanting; and that it is to the 
pure taste and hohlo conceptions of the 
artists of sputhern Europe, since the 

t Tho expeuditure from 1800 to 1812 was 
thus dasained ia the report of M. Mouta- 
hveti— jP»nM. £ 

Imperial palaces, 62,000.000 or 2.480.000 
Fortifications, , 144.000,000 „ 6,760,000 
Maritime harbohrs, 117.000;6o6 „ 4,680,000 
Builds, . . 277,000,000 „ 11,080,000 

Bridges, . ; 81,000,000 „ 1,240,000 

C'rUiiUsanddraining, 123,000,000 ,, 4,020,000 
Embellishmeilt of ' 

PariSi . . 102,000,000 „ 4,080,000 

Public buildings in 

tlio provinces, 149,000,000 „ 6,060,000 

Total, 1,005,000,000 40,200,000 

— Ooldsmu-h's JUcueil iJes Traits, Actest c&c- 
de ITapoUon, vi. 100, 
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cozistructiou of Gothic cathedrals in the 
north has ceased, rather than any greater 
excellence in the materials at theircoxn* 
jnand, or the larger amount of wealth of 
which they have the disposal, that the 
remarkable superiority of their works to 
those of this country is to be ascribed.* 

65, The financial and military re- 
sources which this memorable report 
unfolded as being still at the disp^Aal 
of the French government, were im- 
mense, and strongly indicated the mag- 
nitude of the colossus which combined 
Europe had yet to combat, even after 
the great armament of 1812 had been 
swept away. The estimated revenue 
of 1 812 of the whole French empire was 
1,030,000,000 fr., or £41,200,000; and 
the sum actually realised, 992,000,000 
francs, or £39,680,000. The expendi- 
ture, so far as drawn from the French 
treasury, had been 980,000,000 francs, 
or £39,200,000 ; but, as already mnre 
than once observed, no opinion can be 
formed of the real cost of Napoleon’s 
government at this period, or for six 
years before, as at least half of the 
French army was laid as a burden for 
all its expenses, including food, cloth- 
ing, pay, and lodging, on the countries 
in the Peninsula, Germany, or Italy, 
which it Qccupied. For this reason, a 
very large sum, probably nearly a half 
of this ample revenue, must be added 
to it as drawn from the contributions 
on the allied or conquered states. Of 
the enormous and almost incredible 
amount of these contributions ample 
details have already been given, and 
more will occur to be detailed in the 
course of this work.t 

66. With respect to the miUtery and 
naval resources of Napoleo&fs domin- 
ions, the report contained informa- 
tion that could more implicitly be re- 
lied on. The population of the French 
empire, augmented as it now was by 
Belgium, Holland, the Hanae Tow^s, 
and the Roman states, amounted to 
forty-two millions, of which twlbty- 
eight millions seven hundred thousand 
belonged to Old France. Nor were the 
military and naval resources of the 
Empire on a scale inferior to the nu- 
merical amount of its inhabitants ; on 

Appendix, D, t Ibid. E. 


I the contrary, their proportion was ox- 
icessive as compared to these. The 
horses it contained wero three millions 
and a half, consuming as much food us 
thirty millions of people. The army 
numbered in all eight hundred thou- 
sand infantry, a hundred thousand 
cavalry, and a hundred thousand artil- 
lerymen and engineers ; in all, a mil- 
lion of men in arms : X a force, if the 
quality as well as number of the com- 
batants, and their admirable state of 
equipment, are taken into consideration, 
unpafalleled in any former age or coun- 
try in the world. But it was altogether 
disproportioned to the resources, vast 
as they were, of the state : it was more 
than double that which Rome, at its 
highest point of elevation, maintained 
out of three times the number of in habi- 
tants, and larger than China supports 
with a territory ten times, and a popu- 
lation, according to the lowest estimate, 
five times as large as those of the French 
empire. In a word, it implied the per- 
manent absorptitn of one in forty of the 
whole populatir^ in the i>rofession of 
aims ; whereas it has never been found* 
by experience that an .empire, how 
powerful soever, candor any length of 
time fiourish with more than one in a 
hundred engaged in such pursuits.§ 

67. Notwithstanding the great losses 
which the French marine had sustain- 
ed since the commencement of tiie Re- 
volutionary war, it had again, by the 
indefatigable exertions of Napolcoi^ 

t*Tyi8 foroe was thus distributed : — 

20 rcg#ments of the Guard, 60,000 men. 

162 of infantry, . 640,000 — 

ST of light infunciy, 84,000 — 

15 ofaniUery, 68,000 — 

Bo battalions of waggon train 

and heavy artillery, . 32,000 — 

80 regiments of cawalry, . 100,000 — 

’15 foreign battalions, . 12,000 — 

^ Total, 006,000 — 

— Faik,!. 93. 

{ Borne, in the time of Augustus, with a 
population of 120,000,000, hiid aji army of 
450,000; Russia at present, with 60.000.000, 
has 710,000 in arms; China, with 830,000,000, 
a noinimil force of 014,000; but more than 
half of this immense body are mere mili- 
tia, like the Pinssian tawlmhr, who am only 
occasionally embodied, and are not perma- 
nently withdrawn irom the labours of agri- 
cultui-o.— G ibdon’s Rohm, chap. i. ; Balbi's 
Geographic UnheredUf 637, and S22. 
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been raised to a most formidable state ; 
such a state, indeed, as clearly indicat- 
ed the perseverance of the Emperor in 
his grand design of ultimately combat- 
ing England hand to hand on her own 
element, and terminating the war, in 
bis own words, by a battle of Actium. 
From fifteen to twenty ships of tho 
line had for several years past been 
launched annually at the dockyards of 
Antwerp, Brest, Cherbourg, Toulon, 
Flushing, Genoa, and Venice ; and the 
naval force of tho Empire had by this 
means been increased to one huftdred 
and four ships of the line and fifty frig- 
ates. As the commereial navy of France 
was entirely ruined, this large fleet was 
manned by moans of the maritime con- 
scription, whiebyilovied in the princi- 
pal marine departments of the Emigre, 
^irnished annually twent}^ thousand 
recruits for the sea service. They were 
sedulously trained to they: duties in the 
roadsteads and harbours of tho principal 
seaports ; by which means nearly a hun- 
dred thousand sailoi'sewerc constantly 
maintained in the servjce of the state. 

#■. 68. /I'hough it was, doubtless, but a 
slight apprenticeship to tho duties of 
seamanship which could thus be learn- 
ed, yet the perseverance of the Em- 
peror in this great design of gradually 
rtaisiiig uj) his navy to a level with that 
of England, and avoiding all encoun- 
ters till this was done, marks the 4^* 
cision and energy of his character, and 
indicates the serious nature of the ul- 
timate struggle which awaited the 
British empire, if the prosccul^On of 
this project had not been interrupted 
by the disasters which occasioned Bis 
fdl. And though England, with a fieqt 
of two hundred and forty sail of the 
line, and eight liuiid^red frigates and 
smaller vessels which at that period 
bore the royal flag, might well disre- 
gard even these considerable •efforts, 
yet exp»erienco has proved that, with a 
popular constitution, no permanent re- 
liance can be placed on the dominant 
multitude possessingforesight and self- 
denial sufficient to keep up a naval 
force adequate to the exigencies of so 
vast an empire. And it will, probably, 
not be deemed by future age!s the least 
remarkable ^cts of the flRy eventful 


years which followed the French Re- 
volution, or the least characteristic of 
the influence of government on th^ na- 
tional fortunes, that while the navy of 
France, despite the multiplied and un- 
ceasing disasters of tho war, was in- 
creased by the vigour of the executive 
from eighty- two ships of the line at its 
commencement, [ante, Chap. ii. § 8], to 
orA> hundred and four at its termina- 
tion ; and while that of England rose, 
amidst her gigantic expenditure, dur- 
ing the same period, from one hundred 
and fifty-four at the first epoch, to two 
hundred and forty-four at the last, it 
sank, during the twenty-five years of un- 
broken peace and unparalleled cornmei’- 
cial prosperity which followed the ter- 
mination of hostilities, to ninety ships 
of the line, or little more than a third 
of its former number ; though the 
amount of the British trade, and the 
necessities of the British colonial em- 
I pire, had, during the same period, more 
than doubled, [r/nte, Chap. LXii. § 74]. 

69, But while the physical resources 
of France v^re thus immense, and 
while such was tho energy with which 
they were wielded by its chief, there 
was one ap^mlliug source of weakness, 
hitherto little attended to, lurking in 
its bosom, of which the cff'ects now fell 
w’ith decisive force upon the wasted 
realm. Notwithstanding the prodi- 
gious consumption of men which had 
ti^en place during the wars of the Re- 
volution, it had not liithertobeen found 
that the conscription w^as materially 
less productive in filling the ranks than 
it had formerly been ; and the French 
government, not aware of tho reason 
of this remarkable circumstance, flat- 
tered themselves that the powers of po- 
pulation in the Empire wens literally in- 
exhaustible. But about this time, a 
new and alarming deficiency was ob- 
served in the produce of the Emperor’s 
leyies ; and for the first time siqoe tho 
commencement of the war, the num- 
ber *of ydung men whom the con- 
scription could rally round the imperial 
standards, proved itot a half of that on 
which the minister of war, on apparent- 
ly authentic data, had calculated, and 
which the experience of former years 
justified him in expecting. This evil 
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went on increasing to such a degree, 
that before the war terminated, the 
levies ordered by the senate wore little 
more that nominal ; and it became ap- 
parent that the powers of life in the 
class from which the conscription was 
drawn, had been exhausted. 

70. The reason, though not a]»j-»ar- 
ent at lirst sight, when once. stated is 
quite satisfactory. By Napoleon’s uj|i- 
foriu Bj'stcai, tlic conscrii)tif)ii of each 
year was taken from the male popula- 
tion who in the course of it attained 
a certain ago, which varied from twen- 
ty-cme in his earlier years to eighteen 
in his last. As long* therefore, as the 
levy fell on the class who were born 
befortj the war commenced, afresh and 
undiminished harvest was yearly offer- 
ed to the scythe of tlie conscription. 
Rut in 1811 and 1812, the young men 
who were conceived in 1703 became for 
the lirst time liable to be drawn, iqid 
then the effect of the immense con- 
scription of twelve hundred thousand 
men in that year, and the vast con- 
sumption of life occasiened by its 
bloody campaign, was rendered appar- j 
ent. The conscription suddenly be- 
(iaine unproductive to an alarming de- 
gree ; the destruction of the former 
generations told at once, wnth fearful 
force, upon the numbers of the present; 
for the levy had reached those yoiiths 
who sho\ild have been begotten in thd 
year when the lirst dreadf ul chasm in the 
population had taken place. The mili- 
tary strength of the Empire w’a,s nearly 
exhausted ; but the effect of this was 
not rendered conspicuous, as superfi- 
cial observers would have supposed, in 
the absence of men for the cultivation 
of the fields, for they were still found 
in sulHcient numbers iu the elder part 
of the male population born before 
1793. It appeared in the experienced 
necessity of bringing the conscription 
down to persons of younger years aud 
inferior stature, wholly unable to bear 
the fatigues of a campaign. Hence the 
practice, so usual iu the latter years of 
the Empire, of levying the conscription, 
not on those who arrived at the age of 
liability in the year when it was or- 
dered, but who would arrive at it iu 
two or tired years after ; that is, of au- 


ticipatingthe human supplies of future 
years, and assembling round the stan- 
dards boys of seventeen or eighteen 
years of age, vrho, before six weeks vrere 
over, for the most part whitened the 
fields wuth their bones, or encumbered 
the hospitals with their diseases. Uii- 
iioticed by oi-dinary observers, this cir- 
cumstance had a material, and, in the 
end, a decisive effect upon the furtiuies 
of the war; and it affords an interesting 
example of the way in which vaulting 
ambition overleaps itself, and of tlie 
imiiaasable barrier opposed bj’^ nature to 
its further progress, if it should survive 
the generation iu >vbich it arose, and 
dip into the future races of mankind. 

71. In another particular the ellhct 
of the continued draii^ of the conscrip- 
tion on the French population, was 
evinced in a matter equally ciiricms 
and decisive. As the wars of the Ro- 
volution advanced, and the conscrip- 
tion reached tfie children of the gene- 
ration of whom the most robust and 
vigorous had pqj*ished in the earlier 
cum|>aigu8, not only did it become ne- 
cessary to fix tue levy on young^ raen^ 
of more tender years, but to lower the 
stiuidard of height at which those 
drawn would be acCnittcd into the 
I’anks. In 1804 the levy w'us from those 
who had attained the age of from 
twenty years and throe mouths, to 
twenty-one and three months; butiu 
iftO it w'as found no longer possible 
to restrict the levy to those who had 
attained this comparatively advaucoi? 
age; and it was enforced against those 
who Were from eighteen to nineteen. 
Tlte same ago continued to 1813 aud 
1^14,* when it was in-actically brought 

* The way in which this was done, was by 
authonsmg a coi^^ci'iptiou of those who 
should attain the legal in the succeeding 
yeai-B to that iu which the levy took place. 
Thus, the conscription of 1813 was allocated 
as follovrtj : — 

1. 850,000 men drawn from the conscrip- 
tion of 1812 and 1818, and from 18X0 to 1813. 

2. 180.000 men drawn from tho conscrip- 
tion of 1814. 

3. 120,000 fi-om tliat of 1814. 

100, 000 from tlnit of 1815. 

4. 800,000 from that of 1811 to 1815, 

— SoeSonatns-Consultum, 11th JanuoiylSlS, 
3d April 1813, 10th October 1813, and 16th 
Novomborisis. MmiUtur; and Goldsmiths 
IUcimU, vi. 10-24, 271, 517, and 646. 
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closer to BCTenteen than eighteen, by 
the conscription being levied. on those 
who attained the legal age in the euc* 
ceecling year. Nor wasitlSis all: the 
same necessity compelled the govern- 
ment to lower the standard of height 
for admission into the army ; and so 
low did it latterly descend, that in 
1810 it was reduced to five feet two, 
and in 1813 it had sunk to little more 
than five feet one inch.* The evil 
thus existing was not confined to a 
single generation ; it trenched deep 
upon the hopes and the etrength*of the 
next. The children of the diminutive 
pai’ents who survivjed the bloody wars 
of Napoleon inhexated the weakness of 
those from whom they sprang ; and 
the appalling fjict, that from 1825 to 
1833, nearly owe-ZuflZ/ of the persons 
drawn or recited for the army, were 
rejected iroxBj^mMUm^fis of sioture or 
physical defej^w'i^bough the standard 
was only five^fet two Ouches, demon- 
strates how fearfully the dreadful wars 


from 1805 to 1818, when they were 
bo^n, had operated on the vigour and 
population of the French etnpirn.+ 

72, The extraordinary losses oi the 
campaign of 1812, great as they had 
been, were materially aggravated by 
an accidental ciidi^stancc. A severe 
frost se\in overall Europe on the 29th 
December' 1812, and continued, with- 
out i^iKdinission, till the first week in 
Marct. In the north of Gei’many the 
cold was peculiarly intense : all the 
canals and navigable rivers of Prussia 
were frozen; and the whole reserve 
stores and artilleiy of the French army, 
with the exception of the small portion 
which the retreating columns could 
drag with their wearied array, were 
locked up in boats by the ice. The 
cavalry and artillery horses were al- 
most destroyed; the wreck of the grand 
army could hardly muster thirty thou- 
saiid bayonets. Meanwhile the Rus- 
sian troops were rapidly advancing; 
the dispositions of Prussia were more 


* The folIowIn/jT fable 4'idifat os tlio prpgrcssivclowerinffof the stiiiKlard of hcj^fht for the 
French army during the continuance and from the effect® of tlio wars of tho Revolu- 
tion ^ 


. M tniminn heiftht of Cop^pnias. 
Merres. I'oet. Inch. Eogluh. 
l.f,P8 or r> li 

1 M4 or 5 OJ 

3.5T0 or 5 1^ 

or 6 Oii 
1.5(>0 or 5 iji 

From 1809 to 1814, the standard was merely nominal, as tlio conscripts, if not labouring 
under some other defect, ^%'ero admitted into the ranks, how diminutive s(jcver thezr sta- 
ture might be, and often when under iivs feet in height. — D'Anukville, Statiatujive de la 
rojtulalion Franfawc, p. 72. 


From 1799 to 1803, 
In 1804,^ . 

1818, 

18:«), 

1832, 


Avcrairc height 
JSIO, 
Metrra. 


f The average height of the conscripts in tho years 180 1 and 1810, in the following six 
departments of France, stood as follows^* — 

. Avernire height. 

m IH04. 

Metres. 

Haute.s Alps, 

Cuntal, 

CreusG, 

Ille-et-ViIaino, 

Landes, 

Vioiine, 




* # • 


1.02,3 


1.587 





1.660 


1.027 



• c • 


1.598 


1..'567 





1.668 


1..570 



, , 


1.G14 


1.574 

•* 




1.613 


1.589 


It may truly be said that this table speaks volumes as to the cruel effect of the wars of 
Kapolenii on the nhysical wellbeing of mankind. And the learned author from whom these 
cxtrficta are made, correctly inscribes to tho same cause the continued lowering of the stan- 
dard in the next generation. ** Los colctUs de mon troisi^me tableau prouvent quo pour 
avoir 1000 reserves pendant la pdriode de 1825 & 183.3, on a dil prononeer, dans toute la 
Franco, 926 exetnptionspour eawM physiquu de tovte nature. Ce r^sultat scrait alarmaui, si 
Ton no savalt que les Jeuncs gens des classes qui ont servi do base h nos calculs dtaient n5s 
de 1806 h 1813, ^poqua oh le* graivies guerrea de Vempire entra\naient la population valide kora 
du terriioire. La longue paix cufant6o par les maUicureux 4v6nomeus de 1815, ot lo 
bien-Otro progresSif du peuple qui on eat results, nous promettont pour ravemr dos 
Tdsultats plus satisfaisaUB. — u'Amoevit.lb, p. 84. 1 am indebted for these iufcoresting do- 
taila regarding the effect of the wars of Jfapoleon on the physical resources of the French 
population, and the etatuirti of the race in that country, to the kindness of a distinguished 
Iriend, a well-known member of the English bar— H. Merivale, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 
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than doubtful; and it was easy to fore- of tbr^ hundred and fifty thoimnd 
see, from the intense national spirit alreij|d^ ^ot^ered, [ante. Chap, lxxiv. 
which burned beyond the Rhine, that § l»lj, were ( placed at the disposal of 
the* defection of the court' of Berlin the xhinisier of war — viz. eighty thou- 
woiild be followed by on immediate sand of the first ban of tho National 
crusade from the whole warlike and Guards,’ who had already- been em- 
robust population of the north of Ger- bodied, disciplined, clotted, and jmt 
many. In these circu instances, an ex- on permanent duty in tlfe frontier for- 
traordiuary effort was necessary to pro- tresses, during the Russian war ; ninety 
vide resources agains,t the danger; and thousand conscripts, clmwii from those 
nothing but the utmost vigour in the liable to servo in 1814, and ten thou- 
Kinperor, and patriotic spirit in the sand Gardes d'honneur. Now were 
French people, could furnish the means seen the good effects of the sagacious 
of preserving the national independ- forestght which had prompted Napo- 
encc. The receipts of the year 1811 leon, at the commencement of th^J'cam- 
had fallen twenty-sAven million francs, paign of 1812, to .call into a^vc ser- 
(iJl ,080,000), those of 1812, thirty- vice so large a portion of t^ first ban 
seven million francs, (£1,480, 000), short of the National Guard, Jrawn frorh 
of their estimated amount. The im- the classes liable to thdRonscription 
posts, both direct and indirect, had from 1807 to 1812. !tewy a hundred 
reached their maximum; the experi- thousand men of fljAre years and 
once of the two last yearshaving proved confirmed strpngtli^^B^ disciplined 
that an increase of taxation produped and equipped, wei^^^vms, in the 
no corresponding augmentation in the foi-tresses on the Rhn|||Bkrecriiit the 
receipts of the exchequer. The ex- army in Germany ; ancrl||ifeeir exor- 
tinctioii of commercial wealth had reu- tions the victork^s of LutzeR||||d Raut- 
dered the rai.sing supplios b^loan im- zen are mainly to be ascribecK^Very 
possible. It was with a Sinking re- different were 'the young conscriptSj. 
venue, therefore, a taxation whidi had drawn fn'iii tliose liable to serve in 
reached its limits, an exhausted mili- 1814, who constituted the remainder 
tarj^ population, and a ruined credit, of tho infantry foi?jo added to the 
that France had to make head against Btandards, Called into active service 
the hostility of combined Europe. a year before they had arrived at the 
73. The energy with which the legal age, and tom from their ]^rental 
French people repaired these terrible homes, before they had acquired either 
disasters, and the fortitude with which the steadiness or the strength of man- 
the Emperor bore up against them, are hood, they were wholly unable to with- 
worthy of the highest admiration. His stand the iron veterans who had, i.\ 
first care was to restore the cavalry the Russian bands, survived the cam- 
^and artillery horses. A sufficient num- paign bf 1812. Great numbers of them 
bor of pieces of cannon existed in the d^appeared from the ranks, or sank 
arsenals ; and as the French empire into the hospitals, before they reached 
contained three million five hundred tlie Elbe; and in the confusion and 
thousand horses, it was not found a disorganisation ^which pervaded the 
difficult matter, by offering high prices, army before it%ven saw tho enemy, 
to put on an efiective footing these es- wins to be found too sure an indication 
sential branches of the public service, that tho Empire had %*eachcd the limits 
Still the want 'Of skill in the ridera of its physical strength, and approached 
rendered them but ill qualified to edn- its fall. 

tend with the numerous and vetemn .74. To give consistency to this brave 
cavalry of the Allies. To repair the but motley\rray of young troops, the 
chasihs occasioned in the ranks, and Empen>r drew from Spain the four re- 
make head against the hourly increas- maining regiments of the Imperial 
ing force of tlie enemy in the north of Gqard which were still there, a legion 
Germany, a hundred and eighty thou- of veteran gendarmerie, and a consi- 
sand men, in addition to the great levy derable body of Polish light horse. In 
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addition to this, the Bkele|^8 of a 
hundred and fifty battalioti|^>^QSifit- 
ing of the most trusty and 
oflicei'B and non-commissiotii^ officers, 
were despatched from the l^ninsular 
legions to the Bhine. Without ma- 
terially weakening the forces in Spain, 
they proved of inestimable importance 
in confcn'ing efficiency upon the new 
levies, lu addition to this, two extra- 
ordinary measures were adoi)tcd to re- 
pair the wide chasms in the artillery 
and cavalry forces. By the first, forty 
thousand sailors or naval gunnery were 
drafted from the marine service, and 
transferred to the af’tillery of the land 
forces; while their i^luce was Buj^plied 
by the young seamen whom the mari- 
time conscription rigorously levied 
from the inh^tants in the neighbour- 
hood of the sdkprts. By the second, 
a corps of tei^B||sand horsemen was 
raised on new plan, from 

the flower ogPl^opulalion of the Em- 
pire. Both^fficers and privates, who 
were alike drawn from the higher 
classes of the people, were to be equip- 
ped, dressed, and mcTunted, at their 
own expense. In return for such sacri- 
fices, they obtained the pay of the 
chasseurs of the Uuard. After twelve 
months’ service, the privates rose to 
the rank of sub-lieutciinnt; and when 
the campaign was concluded, such of 
their number as wore most distinguish- 
ed were to be formed into companies 
of the body-guards; a corps iu an espe- 
cial manner intrusted with personal at- 
tendance on the Eini»eror, In, tnis 
way Napoleon succeeded in obtUining, 
at little expense, and by the prospQct 
rather of future distinction than of 
present advantage, a body of ten thoil- 
sand horse, raised exclusively from the 
more opulent classes' of his subjects. 
In this" measure he had, however, a 
secret object of still greater importance 
in view, which w&s effectually attained. 
These young men were so many hos- 
tages for the fidelity of their parents 
and relations, occupying ffer the most 
part important situations in the coun- 
try, upon whose adherence to his dy- 
nasty he could not securely rely in the 
crisis which was approaching. They 
behaved, when-brought into the field, 


with the usual ^lantiy of the French 
character: hut the youths, for the most 
part inexj^riexiced, end riding horses 
as raw as themselves, were little quali- 
fied for the rude oncoiihtcr of the Mus- 
covite or Cossack cavalry. The fatigues 
of the capipaign speedily proved fatal 
to thd||p«unformed constitutions; and 
beforAher allied standards approached 
thg Rhine, more than thn^e-fourths of 
this noble force liad sunk under the 
sword of the enemy, or the contagion 
of the hospitals. 

75. In addition to these extraordi- 
nary measures, the greatest effoi’ts were 
made to bring fon/ard the conscripts, 
and enlist voluntary recruits; every 
man capable of bearing arms was for- 
warded from the depots in the interior 
to the respective regiments; a large 
body of marines were formed into a 
division of infantry; and the second 
ba^ cf the National (Juards, called into 
permanent duty iu all the frontier pro- 
vinces, replaced their comrades of the 
first ban, who had now taken their 
place as regular soldiers in the i-anks 
of the grand army. Two thousand of 
the gendarmerie in the interior were 
distributed among several new regi- 
ments of cavalry, which were fonned 
from the sous of the postmasters and 
the forest guards throughout France, 
and a reinforcement of seven thousand 
hoi'so was thus obtained for the army. 
The same measures were pursued with 
extraordinary activity iu the kingdom 
of Italy, under the able direction of 
Eugene Bcauharaais ; and Piedtnont 
rivalled France in the zeal with which 
it fulfilled or anticipated all the de- 
mands of the Emperor. The princes 
of the Rhenish Confederacy at the 
same time received the most pressing 
orders to complete and forward to the 
general point of rendezvous, iu the 
north of Germany, their respective 
contingents. Such was the vigour of 
the Emperor, and the zeal with which 
he was seconded in every part of his 
vast dominions, that by the middle of 
April, not only were the preparations 
on all sides in a great state of forward- 
ness, but six hundred jnecos of cannon, 
two thousand caissons, and above two 
hundred thousand men, were conveig- 
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ing from the Rhine and the Al^ to the 
banks of the Elbe. 

7Q. These prodigious ezeHionta» how* 
ever, entailed a vast expense upon the 
already exhausted French treasury, and 
seemed to render the resource of loans 
indispensable, in a country whero com- 
mercial credit was extinguifthed^ and 
the powers of capital unknown. On 
the most moderate calculation, t\to 
hundred and thirty-two million francs 
280,000) required to be raised with- 
out delay; and neither by increase of 
taxation, nor by any other method, 
did it seem practicaljle to provide for 
a third of the sum. To meet the exi- 
gencies of liis situation, Napoleon fell 
upon an expedient which, though it 
savoured much in appearance of revo- 
lutionary spoliation, was yet essentially 
distinguished from the measures of the 
Constituent Assembly and Convention, 
by the compensation which it provided 
for the parties whose property was 
seized. J ustifying the proposal by the 
necessities of the public situatitjn, the 
minister of finance, Count Mole, pro- 
posed that a public law should au- 
thorise the sale of all the heritable 
property belonging to the municipali- 
ties, public hospitals, and communes ; 
the treasury receiving the price, and 
the incorporated bodies interested be- 
ing inscribed, for the amount of the 
price received, as creditors in the books 
of the public funds. Landed property 
was to be exposed at the rate of twenty, 
houses of fifteen years* purchase. So 
considerable was the corporate pro- 
perty still existing in the Empire, that 
it vras calculated its sale would pro- 
duce the large sum of three hundred 
and seventy million francs, or nearly 
fifteen million pounds sterling. To 
encourage intending purchasers, one- 
sixth of the price only was to be paid 
down at the purchase, another sixth in 
three months, and the remaining two^ 
thirds at remote periods. The orator, 
in making this proposal, compared Na- 
poleon to Charlemagne, ** ordering the 
sale of the useless herbs in his gar- 
dens, when his hand was distributing 
to his people the spoil of conquered 
nations.** But, lest any unpleasant 

YOU X. 


inquit!^ should be instituted by a re- 
fraitoi^j^ ‘^gislature into the produce of 
these sales^ or the distribution of these 
spoils, it Was announced that “ the de- 
puties of all the provinces of the Em- 
pire should ct>me to the capital to re- 
ceive, every three years^ the accounts 
of the public revenues ;’* indicating 
thus, in no equivocal maimer, that the 
legislative functions of the Chamber 
of Deputies w^ere to cease, and that 
they were to be assembled only at the 
interval .of years to give a formal sanc- 
tion to the public expenditure. Mol6 
concluded, after a review of the flat- 
tering condition of the Empire, with 
these words : — “If a man of tho age 
of tho Medicis, or of Louis XIV., were 
to revisit the earth, abd, at tho sight 
of so many marvels, were to ask how 
many ages of peace andclorioiis reigns 
had been required to jfcoduce them, 
he would be aoswered, twelve years of 
wav and a single man.*’ 

77. Count Mole*s speech contained 
some details rcgafding the progress of 
tho groat work ftf forming a cadastre, 
or general valuation of the lands of^ 
the Empire, to regulate the public as- 
sessments which Napo^on had so much 
and so justly at heart. It was begun 
in 1808 ; but such was the immensity 
of labour with wliich the work was at- 
tended, that in 1813 little more than 
a fifth of the territory of the Empire 
was gone over. The progress already 
made, however, showed clearly the im - 1 
portance of the undertaking, the weight 
of »the* French direct taxes, and the 
frightful inequalities which, from its 
want, existed in the collection of the 
rewiiuo, “ Out of forty-seven thou- 
sand communes,” says the report, “ ten 
thousand have be^ measured ; and of 
these ten thousand, six thousand have 
been valued. The cadastre has already 
proved, that the land-tax does not ex- 
ceed an eighth part of the net revenue 
of the properties; and, nevertheless, 
one 'proprietor pays a thirds and an- 
other not a ffteenth — an inci^edible 
disproportion, which the cadastre is 
intended to rectify.** 

78. A small proportion only, how- 
ever, of the funds cdculatcd upon from 
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the sale of this corpoi&te properly, was 
actually realised. The whirlwind of 
disaster in which the French were in* 
volved at the close of the year, and 
the invasion of the Allies in the spring 
following, both prevented the comple- 
tion of the sales, and the collection 
even of the ordinary revenue, in a great 
many provinces. By successive decrees 
of the 11th and 16th November 1813, 
large additions were made to the in- 
direct taxes, particularly those on salt 
and the droits riunis; as also, thirty 
additional centimes {%. e. thirty per 
cent more) were added to the direct 
taxes. The produce of these different 
sources of revenue was estimated at a 
hundred and nine million francs, or 
four million three hundred and sixty 
thousand pounds sterling; but the bur- 
den was merely nominal : little if any 
of it was actually raised. All sorts of 
violent expedients were adopted to 
raise money; and by the admission 
even of the partisans of Napoleon, the 
imposition of arbitrary and illegal 
taxes became U8ual.\ The overthrow 
of the imperial anns in Spain and Ger- 
many, and the refluence of its legions 
over the RhineJ and tho Pyrenees, at 
once prostrated the financial affairs of 
the Empire ; for they threw the troops 
upon the resources of France itself, and 
by putting an end to the reejuisitions 
on foreign states, and the systemC' of 
making war maintain war, revealed at 
j, once tho total di6j>roportion between 
its financial capabilities and it3<-hiiti- 
tary establishment. it' • 

79, The national resources of ^ tho 
French empire, as they were devel- 
oped in these memorable reports, and 
evinced in these strenuous exertions, 
are the more worthy of attention, that 
this was the last exposition of them 
which was made to tho world — this 
was the political testament of Napo- 
l^n to mture ages. The disastera 
whichimmediatelyafter crowded round 
his sinking empire, and the exfraor- 

* *' It was at this period that the com- 
monceineut of Imposts, plainly illo^^l, took 
]iUico. It was about tho sanio period that 
xpeasuros were adopted which were not loss 
arbitrary in other departments; but the dif- 
ficulties of the crisis rendered them unavoid- 
able. '*—S^ vaby, vl. 40. 


dinary difiSiculties with which he had 
to contend, prevented anj^hing of the 
kind being subsequently attempted. 
And when order and regularity again 
emei^ed from the chaos, under the re- 
stored Bourbon dynasty, France, be- 
reft of all its Revolutionary conquests, 
and reduced to the dimensions of 1789, 
possessed little more than two-thirds 
oi the territory, and not a fourth of 
the influence, which it had enjoyed 
under the Emperor. To tho picture 
exhibited of the Empire at this period, 
therefore, the eyes of future ages will 
bo constantly turned, as presenting 
both the highest point of elevation 
which the fortunes of France had ever 
attained, and tho greatest assemblage 
of national and military strength which 
the annals of modem times have exhib- 
ited. 

80. The open adhesion of Prussia to 
the Russian alliance, and the advance 
of their united armies in all quarters 
to the shores of the Elbe, had imme- 
diately the effect of rendering the in- 
surrection universal on its right bank. 
But Saxony was still undecided ; and 
although the ferment was almost as 
vehement in its provinces as in the 
Prussian states, yet no symptom of 
approbation of it had yet been given 
by the government ; and it was well 
known Uiat tho vast benefits the King 
had received from the French Emperor 
had bound him to bis interests by very 
different bonds from those which re- 
tained the other states of the Rhenish 
confederacy in their allegiance. The 
reputation, however, which the King 
of Saxony had justly acquired for in- 
tegrity and virtue, rendered it of great 
importance to obtain the moral weight 
of his adhesion to the Germanic league; 
and his states lay so immediately in 
the theatre of war between the con- 
tending armies, that it was of the last 
•importance to secure without delay the 
support of his forces in tho field, and 
the protection of the strong fortresses 
which he held on the Elbe. The al- 
lied sovereigns, accordingly, froid the 
very first spared no efforts to induce 
him to join their league; but nothing 
could shake the firmness of Frederick 
Augustus, and he declared he would 
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share the fortunes of his benefactoFy 
whatever they might be. While his- 
toi^ must remark with admiration the 
fidelity of this upright monarch to his 
engagements, which seemed to increaJe 
with the disasters which had dissolved 
those of BO many other states, it must 
yet lament the unhappy combination 
of circumstances which thus put his 
private honour at variance with«his 
public duty, and rendered it impos- 
sible for him to adhere to liis engage- 
ments, without sacrificing the interests 
alike of the people whom he ruled, and 
the great fatherland to which he be- 
longed. • 

81. The advance of the Kussian 
troops towards Dresden, in the end of 
February, rendered it no longer pos- 
sible for the King to remain in that 
capital; and ho accordingly abandoned 
it on the 24th February, after issuing 
a noble proclamation, in which he .de- 
clared his resolution never to separate 
. his cause from that of his tried bene- 
factor and powerful ally.* On the 9th 
April, the King of Prussia addressed a 
letter to the King of Saxony, in which 
he expressed ** a hope that all the 
German princes will seize with eager- 
ness an opportunity which certainly 
will not again present itself, of shak- 
ing off the chains of Franco, by which 
they are fettered, and which have so 
long plunged these once flourishing 
countries in misery and ruin.” Frede- 
rick Augustus, however, returned for 
answer, that “ he was guided solely 
by a regard for the good of his domin- 
ions, and respect for the engagements 
which he had contracted;” and thence- 
forward all negotiations between the 
parties ceased, and Saxony remained 
permanently attached to the fortunes 
of Napoleon. 

82. Important as these negotiations 
were, they yet yielded in magnitude 
and interest to those which at the 
same period took place between tlie 

^ Faitaful to our allianco, wo rookou 
with coiifidonco on the succobb which, if our 
wishes for i)cace arc not heard, will await us 
from the aid of our powerful ally, tho active 
Buccour of the coniedorated princes, and tho 
approved valour of our brnvo soldiers." — 
Proclamation of Fredurick Augustus, Fob. 

23, im3; SCTIOELL, X. 


cabinets of St Petersburg, Berlin, and 
Vienna, with a view to detach A usiria 
from the French alliance; and which, 
in their ultimate effects, came to exer- 
cise a decisive influence upon the issue 
of the war. It may readily be be- 
lieved that the unparalleled disasters 
of the Moscow campaign produced as 
powerful a sensation at Vienna as else- 
where in Europe ; and that the strong 
party there, who had always been hos- 
tile to the French alliance, deemed 
the time at last arrived when Austria 
might regain her lost provinces, and re- 
sume her wonted station on the theatre 
of Europe. The* earliest letters, ac- 
et)rdingly, of M. Otto, the French am- 
bassador there, after the Moscow ca- 
tastrophe was known, contained the 
most vivid pictures of tho vehemence 
of the public feeling, and of the loud 
declarations that the power of France 
was irrcvocayy broken; that all Ger- 
many would speedily rise to assert its 
independence ; and that Austria would 
deservedly perifih, if, at such a crisis, 
she so far forgo| what was due to herself 
as the ancient head of the GeamauM* 
empire, aAd her obvious present in- 
terests, as to adhere^ to tho withering 
alliance of the French Emperor. So 
powerful and general was this feeling, 
that it required all the firmness of M. 
de Metternich to withstand the tor- 
rent; and he was exposed to no small 
obloquy by attempting to moderate 
itt But his line of policy from tho 
vpfy first was decidedly taken. Aware 
that*^ustria, placed midway between 
the two, had as much to fear from the 
colossal power of Russia as from that 
of France, his great object was to im- 
prove the present juncture in such a 
way as to raaki? it turn as much as 
possible to the advantage of bis own 
country, and give her tho means of 
maintaining her independence in the 
midst of the terrible contest which 

4 ** In their fnr3» asrainst Prance, the war 
faction has never ceased to atUek in every 
possible manner tlio first iwirtisan of tho 
^onch aliiunce, Count Metternich. Not a 
day passes without some new device being 
fallen upon to discredit him, and it is cur- 
rcntlv reported by them, that he will bo ro- 

S laced by M. dc Stndion "—Count Otto to 
lARET. 28th Doc. 1812; Fain, i. 2P2. 
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was approachiQgi and Ttrhicli waa likely 
Boon to shake to its foundation every 
European monarchy. With this view, 
while he protested, with i)erfect good 
faith, that the cabinet of Vienna would 
not take part against the French em- 
pire ; that she was sincerely devoted to 
its interests ; "would not open a negoti- 
ation with England without its privity; 
and would make use of the great in- 
fluence which circumstances had given 
her, to dictate a general and durable 
peace — he, at the same time, made no 
secret of his perfect acquaiiitancef with 
the magnitude of the disasters the 
grand army had undergone; of the 
vast league, at the heswl of which 
Austria, if so disposed, might now place 
herself ;> and of the loud clamour which 
was raised by fifty millions of men for 
her to assume that station.* 

83. The intelligence which soon after 
arrived of the defectioij, of York, and 
the ambiguous attitude of Prussia, aug- 
mented the embarrassment of the ca- 
binet of Vienna. N(^* only were con- 
fidential communications made from 
Di+he i^reign oflico at Berlin and M. 
Hardenberg, but England* came for- 
ward with the ^K>st generous offers, 
and even tendered a subsidy of ten 
millions sterling, to put the Imx>erial 
armies on a war footing, if the cabinet 

* * If Austria,* said Mcttemioli to me, 

‘ were now to take anotlier hoe,' eho wowd 
soon have 50,000,000 of men on her side— all 
Germany and Italy wouM join "hor.* It is 
evident that ho wishes tc make a meri^ of 
not joining against us at a momoiittwhcn 
they suppose us less powerful than ftie Bus- 
Bians, and when the most hattoriug offers^ 
Italy, the Illyrian provinces, and the supW 
many In Oennany— are made to induce them 
to join the Bussian league. Nevertheless, 
he does not underrate oui* advantages; for 
yesterday morning he eftid to mo—* Bussm 
is too deeply implicated with England to be 
in a condition to treat alone. You may Iw- 
lievQ what I sny—we have a thousand ways 
of arriving at the truth, which are not open 
to you. Cajoled, as they imagine, by all 
your enemies, wo easily elicit from them 
their most secret thoughts. Wo will not 
open any direct communication with Eng- 
land without your authority ; and wu will 
do so in the manner you wish, assuming the 
air of a power which acts spontaneously. 
What have you to fear? We will compn>- 
miso the English ministiy in the eyes of tho 
nation, and take upon ourselves tho whole 
blurnc of £i\Uuro. Despite your lust reverses, 


of Vienna would accede to the Euro- 
pean league-r-a temptation peculiarly 
difficult to be withstood by a power 
which, from the result of repeated dis- 
eBstrous wars, and constant diminutions 
of territory, found its finances in tho 
most deplorable condition. The in- 
telligence from Prussia, however, and 
the general ferment which it produced 
throughout Germany, awakened new 
alarms in the breast of the cautious 
and far-seeing Austrian minister, lest 
the Russian influence should be unduly 
extended during the first transports of 
German deliverance, and the revolu- 
tionary spirit revised in Europe in the 
course of tho last throe of the struggle 
for its extinction .*!• 

84. lie deemed it most prudent, 
therefore, to make separate overtures 
to .the cabinet of London, with a view 
to a general pacification ; and although 
thw was done with the knowledge and 
approbation of the French ambassador, 
yet his proposals w'ere intended to lay 
the foundation of independent mea- 
sures, At the same time, in order to 
give them the appearance of coming 
secretly from the Austrian cabinet, 
he sent M. Wessenberg, the agent em- 
ployed, by the circuitous route of Cop- 
enhagen and Qoteborg, as if by stealth, 
to conceal his motions from the know- 

your position is still brilliant ; it is not the 
EmpororNapolcon wliobas tho greatest need 
of peace. If ho could bring himself to act 
on the defensive, be might with ease remain 
two years on tho Vistula ; never would tho 
Bussians cross that barrier. You will easily 
preserve the attitude which you had assum- 
ed before tho war ; but it is Germany, Prus- 
sia. Poland, and above all, Austria, wUch 
will suffer from such a state of things. It 
is natural, therefore, that wo should with 
loud cries call out for peace.”'— Otto to Ma- 
BET, Jan. 8 and 8. 1818 ; Fain, i. 291, 2f)5. 

t ' York’s defection,* said Mcttoruich to 
me, * afiords an instance of what 1 have so 
often directed your attention to— the Orc^ 
jldes of the Bussians, and the embarrassing 
siluationiu which,in consequence, thegreater 
part of sovereigns are placed, in respect 
to their troops and their subjects.* Mettor- 
iiich appears to mo to labour under tho ap- 
firchcnsion, that the defection of tbePrussian 
troops may become tho signal of a revolu- 
tion, in consequence of which the Bussians 
will profit with their orilinary ostutoncss by 
the first impression which it may create 
in Poland and Germany.*’— Codnt Otto to 
Mabet, 11th Jon. 1813; Fain. i. 296, 207. 
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letlpe of the French authorities. Not- 
withstanding this, however, his whole 
movements and instructions were com- 
municated by the French ambassador 
at Vienna to Napoleon. Wessenberg 
was the bearer of a letter to Lord 
Castlereagh, iu which the mediation 
of Austria was proposed with the view 
of putting a period to the calamities 
which were desolating Europe. • A 
friendly intervention was all that 
was yet announced, although Austria 
was underhand arming, and preparing 
to throw her weight in the field into 
the scale against any jxiwcr which 
might resist her demands. So com- 
pletely, however, was the double in- 
trigue thus carrying on by the Im- 
perial cabinet concealed from those 
not immediately in the secret, that 
Wessenberg was arrested by the ^feench 
authorities at Hamburg, and only al- 
lowed to proceed on his dcstinaMon 
after his papers had been examined — 
a slight which gave great umbnigo to 
the court of Vienna, and threw a sen- 
siVde chill over the friehdly nature of 
the relations between the two cabinets. 

85. Meanwhile the Emperor of Rus- 
sia sent a confidential agent, M. Stak- 
elberg, to Vienna, in order to sound 
the Imperial cabinet on the project of 
a European alliance against France. 
This proceeding was really kept secret, 
whilo Mettcmich, witliout making 
known their true tenor, ostensibly re- 
vealed his whole confidential communi- 
cations to M. Otto, who daily trans- 
mitted accounts of them to Paris.* 
The eflbrts of Metternich, however, in 
all this maze of diplomatic intrigue, 
of which alone he kept the thread, 

* After listening to Stokelberg's enumera- 
tion of the great advantages gaiiied by Rus- 
sia, :md its disi)osition to como to the aid of 
other powers, especially Austria, and enable 
it to recover its lost provinces, Metternich 
said— “ Listen, my doarStakolbcrg; you are 
like a raiui who sees the light for Iho flS'st 
time, after having been shut up for sixmonths 
in a dark room : the radiance of day dazzles 
you. Believe me, we SCO more clearly. The 
system of the Emperor is immovable : it is to 
think nothing of territorial aggrandisement, 
which would be too dearly purchased by the 
expense of a single campaign/ He wishes 
ouly a general peace, and anxiously desires 

that you should concur iu it.** — Otto to 
Mabrt, 26th Jan. 1810; Fain, i. 301. 


and in which he made all parties be- 
lieve he was confidential with them 
alone, were uniform and consistent. 
These were, to increase the weight of 
Austria in the estimation of all the 
powers, by representing her mediation 
as too important to be rejected, and 
her aid as too powerful to be with- 
held. To improve the great advan- 
tages, however, which circumstances 
had thus put at his disposal, the Aus- 
trian minister added seventy thou- 
sand men from the landwehr, or mili- 
tia, fo the regular army; still holding 
out to the French aml3assador, that 
the object of tho armament was to 
give such weight to the Austrian in- 
tervention as to render Russia unable 
to withstand it.i* In order still far- 
ther to lull the apprehensions of Na- 
poleon, Metternich lost no oppor- 
tunity of displaying to the courts of 
London and S^t Petersburg every irj?- 
parent proof of the perfect harmony be- 
tween his cabinet and that of the Tuil- 
cries; reiterated the most fiattenng 
assurances to French ambassador 
of the cordial union, founded on niiam 
tual interest, which subsisted between 
the two powers ; ai|d announced his 
intention of sending Prince Schwartz- 
euberg to Paris still further to improve 
it. At this time, however, in secret 
he was lending a ready car to the 
qyeriuTeg ,o£ both Russia and Prussia, 
and maintaining a correspondence, 
veiled in profound mystery, with Ha^- 

denberg at Breslau.^ 

• 

t “Vlua first advance of Russia*’* said 
Metternich to Otto, '* is a great point ^ined. 
Rely uf>ou us : wo will let notliing slip — ab- 
solutely nothing ; for wo are not less interest- 
ed iu doing so than you. Everything depends 
on our attitude b^ng imposing. The Em- 
peror has ordered 11)0,000 men to be added to 
tlie regular army, including the auxiliary 
corjis. If we had added only 30,000, we 
sliould have exceeded the contiupont pro- 
vided by the treaty, and given Russia ground 
to refuse our intervention. Hitherto the 
war has not been Jiutrian. If it should be- 
come 80 ill the end, it is not with 30,000 
men, but with the whole forces of tlie Aus* 
tiian monarchy, that we will attack the Rus- 
sians. Meanwhile they will see us without 
disquietude augment our armies in Qalicia, 
and take good care not to provoke us.**— 
Otto to Marxt, 26th Jan. 1813 ; Fain, i. 303. 

t “Your alliance with Russia,” said Mefc- 
temich to Otto, ** was monstrous; it had no 
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86. Napoleon, xnoro clear-sighted 
tlian liis ambassador, was not alto- 
gether satisfied with his diplomatic 
relations at Vienna ; and, in particular, 
entertained a not unnatural jealousy 
of the friendly mediation of a power 
which, at the moment it professed such 
cordial feelings of attachment, was add- 
ing seventy thousand men to its troops 
of the line. This feeling of uneasiness 
was not diminished by the declaration 
issued by Austria in the middle of 
February, which announced that her 
intervention was to be that of an “ arm- 
ed mediation;” and called upon the 
nation to submit toMiew burdens, to 
enable the government to maintain 
that station, and “remove the war 
from its own frorftiers.” The ominous 
nature of this declaration was very 
little removed by the reiterated aa- 
SLirauces of Mettcrnich to the French 
ambassador, that it wasi against lliis- 
sia that all these preparations were di- 
rected, and that the most earnest de- 
sire of the cabinet of»’ Vienna was to 
maintain unchanged ita amicable rela- 
^lions with France. The Emperor be- 
gan to entertain serious apprehensions 
that Austria wasronlv dissembling io 
gain time to complete her preparations ; 
that a good understanmng .between 
her and the northern courts was al- 
ready laying the foundation of a more 
formidable coalition than Franhe had 
yet encountered; and that M. Otto 
\pd been the dupe of the superior 
finesse and dissimulaUon of Metternksh. 
In order to get to the bottom the 
alFuir, he recalled Otto, and sent Count 

foundatiou, but a most procariv’^iis basis— 
that of tho exclusion of English curninerce. 
It was an alliance resulting from war, and 
commanded by the conqueror : it could not 
possibly be of long duration. Ours, on the 
contrary, is founded on natural and porma- 
iiout grounds of mutual interest : it ought 
to be os eternal as the mutual necessities 
from which it has arisen. It was ourselves 
who sought it, and wo liad rofieoted well be- 
fore we did so. Could we retrace our steps, 
wc would not deviate in one iota from w&t 
wo have already done. Wo are going to 
send Prince Sohwartzenberg to Paris, iu the 
double view of explaining to tho Emperor 
our real intentions, and giving to Europe a 
dodsive proof of our friendship, by plachm^ 
his court the commander of tho auxiliaiy 
corfis in his service.”— Otto Marbt, 15tb 
Fob. 1813 ; Fain*, i. 305. 


Narhonne to Vienna, to endeavour to 
penetrate the real intensions of the 
Austrian cabinet. The polished man- 
ners and diplomatic talents of the new 
ambassador were well calculated to 
gain the cotifid^ce of the aristocratic 
circles at the imperial capital; but 
he himself had a presentiment that 
tho alliance was at an end, before his 
andval, and said, on setting out, 
“ When the physician pronounces the 
case hopeless, they send for the quack.” 

87. Count Narbonne arrived at Vi- 
enna on the 17th Mai*ch. Schwartzen- 
berg, on the Ansy*ian side, did not 
leave that capital till the 29th, and 
was only to present his credentials at 
the Tuileries on the 13th April, two 
days before Napoleon set out for the 
army. Though the new ambassador 
was received with the most studied at- 
tention by tho Austrian court, yet cir- 
curfistances ere long occurred, which 
demonstrated by deeds, more truthful 
than words, that there was a secret 
understanding between the cabinet of 
Vienna and the allied powers. Intel- 
ligence of the treaty of Kalisch be- 
tween Russia and Prussia was received 
about the same time; and Metternich, 
finding that the league was every day 
becoming more fonnidable, began to 
be more independent and resolute in 
his language; while the magnitude 
and energy of his military preparations 
clearly evinced that, incline to what 
side she might, Austria was resolved 
to act no subordinate part in the striflf. 

88. Those preparations, and the con- 
tinued retreat of tho Austrian army 
in Galicia, were the result of the secret 
understanding between the cabinet of 
Vienna and that of St Petersburg, 
which led in the end of March to a 
convention between their respective 
forces, of which Napoleon justly com- 
plained as highly prejudicial to his in- 
terests. By this convention it was 
stipulated, that the Russian corps 
should push out light troops on both 
flanks , of the retreating Austrians ; 
that the Russian general should an- 
nounce the termination of the armis- 
tice to their commander, assigning as 
a pretext the impossibility of leaving on 
his own flanks and rear the flame of in- 
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surrection, excited \xy the Polish army 
under Prince Foniatow^y; that the 
Russian corfis should then advance 
wltli a force at least equal to that of 
the Austrians, and Qenecfid EVimont, 
commanding in the absence of Prince 
Schwartzenberg, shoui^ retire along 
the right bank of the Vistula; that as 
soon as this retreat was concluded, a 
new armistice should be agreed ^€o, 
without any limit in point of time; to 
be terminated only on a notice of 
fifteen days, and during which the 
Austrians should preserve the towns 
of Cracow, Sandomir, and the post of 
Opatowin, with a ^te-dc-pont in front 
of each of their respective bridges; 
and, ** that the present transaction be- 
tween the two imperial courts shall 
remain for ever secret^ and shaU not he 
communicated, hy tJte one party or the 
other ^ save to the King of Prussia alone” 
89. Shortly after, a convention jwas 
concluded between the Austrian and 
Saxon commanders, which provided for 
the passage of the Saxon troops, about 
five thousand in number, which had 
fallen back to the Galician frontiers, 
with Schwartzenbcrgfs corps, through 
the imperial territories. The latter 
convention was immediately and o£fi* 
daily laid by Schwartzenberg at Paris 
before the cabinet of St Cloud, while 
the former was religiously kept a se- 
cret; but along with the documents 
there was presented the ominous de- 
claration — “ His Imperial Majesty w* 
gards the present moment as that 
which must decide the fate of Europe, 
by fixing that of the intermediate 
powers. Neither France nor Russia 
run any considerable risk : it is Aus- 
tria and Prussia which are really en- 
dangered. The Emperor of Austria 
w'ill remain faithful to his character: 
he will not limit his proceedings in 
favour of the cause which he feels 
himself bound to support — that of 
peace— to mere words; and if the*ex- 
aggerated ideas which possibly may 
arise in some of the coalesced cabinets 
should prevail over the reason and 
moderation which he himself will never 
cease to profess, his Imperial Majesty 
will, without hesitation, cast an im- 
posing force into the h^ance of the 


power whicdi he may regard, without 
respect to the immense complications 
of the paoment, as his most natured 

m Notwithstanding all the pains 
which were taken to conceal the im- 
portant convention of Kalisch from 
the knowledge of the French diplo- 
matists, its results were too important 
to permit it to remain long a secret. 
In particular, the continued retreat of 
the Austrian auxiliary corps under 
General Frimont, and prolongation of 
the {^rmistice between it and the Rus- 
sians, appeared the more extraordinary 
to Napoleon, that it occurred at the 
very time when he himself was setting 
out for Mayence, to rsgiew hostilities 
of a decisive character on the banks of 
th6 Elbe. It was m^de, accordingly, 
the subject of immediate and bitter 
complaint by Count Narbonne to 
Metternich, accompanied by a de- 
mand that thd Austrian auxiliary corps 
should forthwith resume hostilities, 
or, at all events, maintain the posi- 
tions assigned fo it by the convention 
of the 12th Jaliuary.* It was no easy 
matter the Austrian diplomittist W 
evade so pbvious and reasonable a de- 
mand; the more especially as Napo- 
leon had previously announced, that 
in the beginning of May he was to be 
on the Elbe at the head of three hun- 
dred thousand men, and had urged the 
cabinet of Vienna to second his ope- 
rations, by its generals debouching 
from Bohemia at the head of a huv 
dfe^ thousand, at the same time 
denoancing the armistioe, and resum- 
ing hostilities with at least fifty thou- 
sand on the side of the Vistula. 

91. Metternich, therefore, contented 
himself simply with replying, that ** if, 
contrary to his^ost ardent hopes, the 
return of peace should not crown his 

* “His Majesty the Emperor,” said Nar- 
bonne, “will expOTionoe extreme satls&c- 
tiou, if the views of Austria in fovour of a 
general peace should bo accomplished; but 
Be has never yet heard that such a wish 
could anuul the explicit provisions of an ex- 
isting treaty. That treaty expressly pro- 
vide for an auxiliary corps, tinder the 
orders of the Bnlperor ; if it does not obey 
his instructions, what conclusion is he en- 
titled to draw Narbonne to Mbttehhigh, 
2l8t April 1813 ; Fain, L 408. \ 
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eiforts, Austria, from te mediatorial 
attitude, and the geogriliphical situa* 
tion of her empire, could no longer 
take part in the war in the quality of 
a merely auxiliary power; and that, in 
consequence, the stipulations regard- 
ing succour contained in tlie treaty of 
the 14th March 1812 had ceased to he 
apjyliccihle to existinff circumstances^ To 
denounce the armistice, and resume 
hostilities with the Russians, in these 
circumstances, would bo expedient nei- 
ther as a measure of war nor of peace. 
In the former view, it is not with an 
army of thirty thousand men that the 
Emperor should appear in the field: 
in the latter, it would be highly unbe- 
coming in a mediating power to be 
the first to renew hostilities. The 
Emperor is thoroughly persuaded, as 
his majesty tlio Emperor of the French 
lias frequently admitted, that the most 
olfcctual means of supporting the part 
of a mediator will be bj^the develop- 
ment of the most imposing forces, all 
directed towards one object— a general 
peace. But it must be^such a develop- 
ment OB will leave no doubt that the 
hi'ediaRng power is prepared if her ef- 
forts fail, to appear on the scene as a 
l>rincipal party, iffid to give to her 
words the necessary support.” 

92. While the cabinet of Vienna, 
veiling its preparations under the spe- 
cious guise of a wish to support with 
effect the part of a n^iator, which 
was with some plausibility represented 
at in a manner forced upon it, was thus 
gradually but jierceptibly extricJi^iiffg 
itself from the restraints of the Ffench 
alliance, and preparing to ap])ear, at np 
distant period, with decisive effect on 
the theatre of Euro{)e, negotiations of 
a more conclusive character had taken 
place with the court* of Stockholm. 
Russia, in tlic first instance, had takeu 
the lead in these communications; and 
even so far back as the close of 1812, 
had made overtures with a view to ob- 
taining the more active accession of 
Sweden to the cause of the confederacy, 
on condition of her obtaining the ces- 
sion of Norway, which, since the loss 
of Finland, had become almost indis- 
pensable to her existence as an inde- 
pendent nation. The success of this 


important negotiation was much facili- 
tated by the arrogance with which, at 
the same period, Napolebn contim^ed 
to treat Bemadotte in his diplomatic 
intercourse — an arrogance more suit- 
able to the vic^of Wagram than the 
fugitive from ’Hrassia. So keenly did 
the old French marshal feel this treat- 
ment, that not only did he publish a 
repijrt by his minister Engestroom, set- 
ting forth the ruinous consequences to 
Sweden of the alliance with France; 
but, in the end of March, he addressed 
a letter to Napoleon, offering his me- 
diation for the conclusion of a general 
X>eacc, and containfeig expressions in- 
dicating the indignation felt at the un- 
worthy treatment of two hundred Swed- 
ish vessels and their crews, captured 
by Franco before war had begun be- 
tween the two powers, the crews of 
which were still detained in prison, 
whije the cargoes had been confis- 
cated.* 

93. The consent of Denmark to the 
sacrifice of Norway was attempted to 
be gained by holding out the prospect 
of an indemnity on the side of Ger- 
many ; and, on this condition, it was 
earnestly pressed on the cabinet of 
Copenhagen to join its forces to those 
of Russia and Prussia. It was difiicult 
to see where this indemnity was to be 
found ; for the Hanse Towns, which 
lay nearest to the Danish continental 
territories, would, on account of their 
commerce, be taken, it was foreseen, 
under the protection of Great Britain ; 
Westphalia, carved out of the old pro- 
vinces of Prussia, was already reclaim- 
ed by its sovereign ; and Mecklenburg 

^ III that letter Bemadotte added, relative 
to the Moscow campaign : “ From the mo- 
ment that your Majesty plunged into the in- 
terior of that empire, tiio issue could not be 
doubtful : the Km])eror Alexander and King 
of Sweden foresaw, in tlic end of August, its 
immense results; till the military combina- 
tioM announced that your Mtyesty would 
be made prisoner. You have escaped that 
danger, sire ; hut where is your army? Tho 
iliie of frnnee, Italy, and Germany no lougT^ 
er exist. There lie without sepulture tho 
remains of those bravo men who saved 
Prance at FIcurus, who conquered in Italy, 
survived the burning climate of Egypt, and 
chained victory to the Imperial standards at 
Marengo. Austerlitz, Jena, and Fnedland.’* 
—Sec the Letter in Schoell's UccueU, i. 28. 
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buloDged to a prince united by the ties 
of blood to the imperial house of 
llu|Bia. In these circumstances the 
negotiation was not likely to lead 
to any satisfactory issue, though it 
was prosecuted at 09 P 9 tibag^n with 
much earnestness by tnd lAgeuts of the 
cabinets both of St Petersburg and St 
James’s. Indeed, so far did it proceed, 
that at length Count Moltke and Count 
Bemstorff were sent to Kalisch, with 
urn})le powers to signify the accession 
of Denmark to the European alliance, 
provided the fleet taken at Copenhagen, 
with all the Danish colonies con<][UHred 
by the English durtng the war, were 
restored; Hamburg and Liibeck made 
over to thorn ; six hundred thousand 
pounds paid as an indemnity for their 
losses during the bombanlment of Cop- 
enhagen ; and all their European pos- 
sessions, particularly Norway, guaiun- 
teed to the Danish crown, • 

94. These extravagant demands 
were not Calculated to promote the 
conferences, the more especially as 
they had a tendency to tiirow a chill 
over the negotiations with Sweden, the 
forces of which, under the able direc- 
tion of Bernadotte, were much more 
likely to interpose with eflcct in the 
approaching conflict in the north of 
Germany, than those of Denmark. It 
was justly determined, therefore, by 
the British cabinet, that they were al- 
together inadmissible ; and, without 
attempting the hopeless task of ap- 
peasing the resentment, or satisfying 
the demands of the Danish govern- 
ment, diplomatic relations were more 
closely dra^n with the court of Stock- 
holm. They terminated in a treaty, 
by which the accession of Sweden to 
the Grand Alliance was openly se- 
cured. By it Sweden engaged to em- 
ploy an auxiliaiy corps of thirty thou- 
sand men, to be placed, with the fomes 
of Russia in the north of German}^ 
under the command of the Prince- 
Royal of Sweden : while England pro- 
mised to cede Quadaloupe to Sweden, 
and grant her a subsidy of a million a- 
yoar, j^ayable monthly. She received 
in return a promise, that for twenty 
years the British merchants should en- 
joy the right of an evarepot in the har- 


bours of Goleborg, Carlsham, and 
Stralsund. The cession of Norway to 
Sweden was hot openly recognised in 
this treaty; but it was indirectly sanc- 
tioned by a clause which, on the nar- 
rative that the existing engagements 
between Russia and Sweden had been 
communicated to the British govern- 
ment, provided that England “not 
only should oppose no obstacle to the 
perpetual annexation of Norway to 
Sweden, but should facilitate in that 
respect the views of the King of Swe- 
den, hot only by good offices, but by 
employing, if necessary, a naval co- 
operation, in concert with the Swedish 
and Russian troops.” It was provided, 
however, that “force should not to 
employed to effect the union of Nor- 
way and Sweden, unless the King of 
Denmark had previously declined to 
join the alliance, on terms consistent 
with the existipg engagements between 
the courts of St Petersburg and Stock- 
holm, and that in the proposed junc- 
tion every possible regard should be 
paid to the haj^iness and liberty of 
tho people of Norway.” .» ^ 

95. Afte# this overt act of hostility, 
or rather of pacific spoliation, had been 
determined on, it was not to be ex- 
pected that Denmark was to preserve 
the semblance even of pacitic relations 
with the allied powers. Accordingly, 
be|ore lang, the^pahinet of Copenhagen 
was openly arrayjed on the French side. 
It endeavoured, however, still to pre- 
serve relations with the northern 
pt)wers^aud promised to furnish twenty- 
five thousand men to aid their armies, 
while at the same time it was secretly 
negotiating with the French the means 
of delivering to them Hamburg. But 
Russia could uoU promise them any 
adequate compensation for the loss of 
Norway; and although Sweden offered 
to relinquish all claims on that king- 
dom, provided she were secured in the 
bishopric of Drontheim, yet the Danish 
government refused to accept Pome- 
rania in exchange, and the negotiation 
caine to nothing. The Danish troops, 
in consequence, marched out of Al- 
tona, and ranged themselves under the 
orders of Marshal Davoust, and both . 
parties prepared to decide their dif- 
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fcrences by the Bwoxd. Thus the sys- 
tem of disposing of the territories of 
others, so long practised by Napoleon, 
was openly adopted by his opponents; 
and Mr Ponsonby, it must be confessed, 
had too much reason for the caustic 
remark which he made on the subject 
in the British parliament: — “Napo- 
leon consented to the conquest of IHn- 
land, which did not belong to him; 
Russia indemnified Sweden for the loss 
of it by the cession of Norway, to which 
it had no sort of title ; and England 
offered Denmark an equivalent in*Low- 
er Saxony, still in the occupation of 
France.” It is to tke honour of Eng- 
land that she alone, in this train of 
aggression, abstained from the spolia- 
tion of allied er neutral powers, at 
least for her own behoof, and sought 
for the indemnities which she offered 
in the dominions only of her ene- 
mies. , 

96. An important negotiation, but 
which did not at the time lead to the 
same practical results', took place be- 
tween the idlied powe^? and the King 
«if Najdes. Murat, whose desertion of 
his post at the head of tile army on 
the Oder, in January, had sufficiently 
evinced his disposition, if ho could find 
an opportunity, of making his peace 
with the Allies, lent a willing ear to 
the insinuations of the cabinet of 
Vienna— that now w^ the time, by 
declaring himself opedly, to secure ms 
^throne on a solid foundation ; but, de- 
sirous of saving that of Napoleon, he 
wrote early in April .to the Emperor, 
urging him, in the name of humanity, 
and from a due regard to his own safety 
and glor}% to put a period to a war, 
disastrous at once to France and 
Europe, and particularly ruinous to 
Naples, where the Carbonari, insti- 
gated by the English, were perpetually 
on the verge of revolt. Neither this 
letter, nor others which he wrote at 
the same period to Marie-Louise, met 
w'ith any answer. But Murat, stilhun- 
certain of the line which the cabinet 
of Vienna was about to adopt, and de- 
sirous of seeing thii issue of the ap- 
proaching campaign before he tool^ a 
decided i^art, deemed it prudent to ad- 
here in we mean time to the French 


alliance, though the seeds of distrust 
were irrevocably sown , between him 
and his imperial brother-in-law. 

97. While Europe, shaken to* its 
centre by the dreadful catastrophe of 
the Moscow campaign, was thus break- 
ing up into new alliances,, and separate 
interests < were beginning to alienate 
from each other the members of the 
great war confederacy which had sprung 
from the military triumphs of the 
French Revolution, Prussia, which, 
placed in the front of the battle, had 
drawn the sword and thrown away the 
scabbard, was straining every nerve to 
augment her militfiry force. Already 
a proclamation had announced the dis- 
solution of the Confederacy of the 
Rhine, and called upon all the mem- 
bers of it to join in the great league 
formed for the deliveranceof Germany.* 
To increase the general fervour, Fre- 
deifick-William at the same time insti- 
tuted a new order, called that of the 
Iron Gross, to reward his subjects for 
the sacrifices which they were urged 
to make on behalf of their country; 
and invited all classes to pour their 
gold and silver oruaments into the pub- 
lic treasury, where they would receive 
iron ones, fashioned in the same form, 
to preserve in their families as memo- 
rials at once of past wealth and pre- 
sent patriotism. Shortly afterwards a 
proclamation was issued to the former 
subjects of Prussia, who had been 
wrested from her by the treaty of Til- 
sit, inviting them to take up arms for 
the independence of Germany; and 
that proclamation, secre^ circulated 
by the members of the Tugendbund, 
was received with avidity, and read 
with transport. 

98. The Emperor Alexander and the 
King of Prussia immediately appeared 
in public, decorated with the new or- 
der, which was placed on the breast of 

. * ** The motto of Alexander and Fi-cderick 
is, 'Honour and our country.’ Every Ger- 
man Wi&rthy of the name ehotild unite with 
us, and second with his blood, and his whole 
worldly the efforts making for the 
Uberaraon dr'Oermany. Every one who shall 
prove himself a traitor to the cause of the 
fatherland, deserves to be annihilated by the 
force of public opinion, and the power of the 
arms token up in its holy cause.’ -Proclamo- 
tion, 19th March 1813; BAtm. xii. 41, 42. 
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the former, beside the medal of 1812. 
The scholars of the universities, the 
professors, the burghers, alike took up 
arms; the cares of interest, the pur- 
suits of science, the labours of educa- 
tion, were forgotten. Art was turned 
only to warlike preparation; genius to 
fanning the universal ardour; industry 
to forging the implements of destruc- 
tion. Korner gave vent to the gene- 
ral enthusiasm in strains of immortal 
verse, wliich were repeated by thou- 
sands and tens of thousands as they 
joyously marched to the points of ren- 
dezvous. W omen, jjpung and old alike, 
universally sent their precious orna- 
ments to the public treasury, and re- 
ceived iti return similar bijoux, beau- 
tifully worked in iron, which soon de- 
corated their bosoms, bearing the sim- 
ple inscription, — “1 gave gold for iron, 
1813.” * In a short time none but old 
men and boys were to bo met in IAlq 
streets ; not an ornament, except those 
of iron, was to be seen either in dress 
or in the shops. Two hundred thou- 
sand ardent and imi)assiohcd men were 
soon in arms. Thence has arisen the 
famous order of the Iron Cross in Prus- 

* “It is impossible,” s.aifi an eyewitneas, 
*' not to be electrified on beholding the ar- 
dour with which the people give vent to the 
national ontliusiastn, so long stifled under 
the yoke of an ignorainioiis i)olicy, or over- 
awed by the terrors of the t'rc'ncb legions. 
The KiiJig's sister has. sent ail hor ornaments 
to the public treasury ; and at this instant, 
all the women, sacnfloiiig their most pre- 
cious objects, arc liastonfng to send them, 
down to the minutest articles, for the same 
patriotic puri) 08 e. When I say all the wo- 
men, I lu no degree exoggorjito ; for I do not 
belfovo you can And one exception, save in 
the most indigent class, who do not possess 
a single golden ornament. All the marriage 
omaraeuts have been laid on the altar of the 
country, and the govoniment has given in 
exchange others of iron, with the inscription, 
— * 1 gave gold for iron, 1813.* These oraa- 
monts, so precious from the mor«d interest 
of their origin, have already acquired a cer- 
tain intrinsic value from the beauty of their 
workmanship, which exceeds that (f any 
rither people. These iron ornaments cannot 
as yet be purchased ; they are obtained only 
in excliaugo for gold. The streets af^b filled 
with nothing but women, old and chil- 
dren ; not an uuwoimded man, cafuible <of 
bearing arms, is to be seen. A barren land 
of sand, covered with innes, exhibits the 
astonislfing spectacle of two hundred thou- 
sand men in arms.*'— Pizahro’s Letter. 12th 
November 1818; Hard. xli. 566, 567. 


i sia, and the beautiful Berlin bronze 
ornaments, so well known and higlily 
I prized in every country of Europe. It 
must be confessed tliat chivalry cannot 
boost of a nobler fountain of honour, 
nor fashion of a more touching memo- 
rial of virtue. 

99. Wonderful as were the efforts 
made at this period by France, on its 
side too, to repair the disasters of the 
Russian cam^jaign, and assert the na- 
tional independence; and clearly as 
they will ever yank this among the 
brightest eras of its long and glorious 
annals ; to the sober eye of historic ob- 
servation it was ahtjady apparent, what 
the event soon demonstrated, that, 
though overflowing with the martial 
passions, and not yeb wholly drained 
of the physical strength of war, the 
Empire was almost destitute of that 
durable resolution, that, disinterested 
ardour, whichjt springing from a senso 
of moral obligation, independent of in- 
dividual ambition, prepares men to 
discharge their (kity alike in the shade 
of adverse as the sunshine of pros- 
perous fortune. The forces d th^ 
French cnfl^ire, however vast and un- 
precedented, were fifcimulated by no 
other passions but those of temporal 
ambition ; the power of the Emperor, 
immense as it was, owed its ascend- 
ancy entirely to the influence of world- 
Buefless. While victory attended 
their efforts, the hosts of warriors who 
clustered round the imperial eagles^ 
weie faithful to their sovereign, brave 
in arAg, indefatigable in exertion ; but 
it is not while fanned by conquest's 
erfmson wing,” that the real motives 
of human conduct can be made appar- 
ent. Ambition then often produces 
the same effects* on external conduct 
as devotion, selflshnesB as patriotism, 
the passion for distinction as the hero- 
ism of duty. It is adversity that is 
lihe real touchstone of virtue; it is the 
breath of affliction that lays bare the 
hifknan heart. The inhabitants of 
Fi’ance, since the Revolution, have 
never been able to stand this searching 
ordeal ; that dreadful event closed the 
fountain from which alone the strength 
to endure it could have been derived. 
Resplendent when glittering in the sun- 
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thine of victory, invincible when fanned 
by the gales of couquest, the empire of 
Kapoleon withered and perished under 
the blast of misfortune. The high re- 
solves, the enduring constancy, the 
heroic self-denial of patriotic resist- 
ance, did not exist among its vast and 
varied inhabitants. All the springs 


[chap. lsxv. 

which the world can furnish to sustain 
the fortunes of a state, were in full ac- 
tivity, and worked with consumiuate 
ability : but those were wanting, with- 
out which, in the hour of trial, all the 
others' aro but as tinkling brass— a be- 
lief in Qod, a sense of duty, and a faith 
in immort^ty. 


CHAPTER LXXV. 

OAMPATOK OF LUTZEN AKD BArTZEN. MAllCH ll-JUNB 4. 1818. 


1. As long as the French troops 
maintained thoir footing on the left 
bank of the Elbe, the general fermen- 
tation there was limi!;ed to a sort of 
IMissivo resistance, which nevertheless 
qrovod extremely embarrassing to the 
imperial authorities, The'poople did 
not openly take up arms, or resist their 
present sovereigns ; but they did all in 
tlieir i>ower to avoid their exactions. 
The peasants fled to the woods to shun 
the conscription ; and not a few uj^on 
whom the lot had fallen, secretly in tfie 
night, by devious ways, crossed the 
Elbe, and joined the patriot ranks of 
lUermany. When the Allies, howerer, 
had i)iissed that liver, and tlp^" con- 
tinued advance of the Russians inspired 
general confidence in the firmness ahd 
constancy of the Emperor Alexander, 
these feelings could no longer be sup- 
pressed. Insurrectiuifts ensued in many 
places, particularly Bremen, and vari- 
ous parts of Westphalia ; and the light 
bodies of Russian horse who traversed 
the sandy plains of Northern German}^ 
were swelled by crowds of volunteers, 
who followed their standards, tfnd 
greatly augmented the Prussian ranks. 
At the same time, the ofiicers of the 
states in the Rhenish confederacy, who 
had been made prisoners in the Mos- 
cow campaign, with the consent of the 
government of St Petersburg, formed 


themselves into a legion ; declared trai- 
tor to his country every German who 
should bear arms against his brethren; 
and bound themselves by a solemn oath 
to combat Napoleon even to death. 
The Tugendbund w;is the soul of this 
vjist conspiracy, the ramifications of 
which were so extensive, its proceed- 
ings so secret, and its influence so great, 
that it would have been in the highest 
degree dangerous, if it had not been 
directed in its principal branches by 
exalted wisdom, and inspired in all by 
devoted patriotism. ' A Cromwell or a 
Napoleon would have found in its im- 
passioned bands the ready elements of 
revolutionaiy elevation : but none such 
appeared in the Fatherland; and the 
streams of popularenthusiasm, directed 
by, not directing, the rulers of the land, 
instead of being wasted in the selfish- 
ness of individual ambition, were tuim- 
ed in one^ overwhelming flood against 
the enemies of the state.^ 

* Some statesmen, not without reason, ap- 
prehended serious ultimate danger Iroui the 
ungovernable impulses of this popular en- 
tliusiasm ; but Stein rightly foresaw that it 
would soon bo absorbed, and turned into the 
right channel, amidst the tumult of war. 
1^0 replied to thoir ropreseutatiojis.— “ Dio 
kononen und dlo trompeteu wird das schou 
zuricht blascn.’* **Tho cannon and tlio 
trumpets will soon blow that right."— Mau- 
aicE Arndt to Frbdrrick Arndt, 21th April 
1813; ^euisdie Pandora* 
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2. The wisdom and foresight of the 
Prussian government turned to the 
veryt best account this astonishing out- 
burst of national enthusiasm. It was 
not suffered to evaporate, as in Spain, 
in detached efforts, or ill-directed ex- 
peditions; undisciplined courage was 
not, as there, brought up to be slaugh- 
tered by experienced prowess; ages of 
con’uption had not paralysed years sof 
enthusiasm. Previous preparation, pro- 
phetic wisdom, had prepared the fit 
channels for national fervour. In ad- 
dition to the great augmentation made 
to the regular army by the decrees of 
tho 9th and 12th February, already 
mentioned, [ante. Chap. Lxxiv. § 24], 
still more decisive measures were tiiken, 
as soon as the alliance with Russia was 
resolved on, to draw forth the whole 
military power of the state. By a royal 
decree of the 14th and 19th March, the 
LANDWEnnand Landsturm were every- 
where called out : the former being a 
sort of militia, which was for the time 
put on permanent duty, and soon be- 
came nearly equal to tlid regular sol- 
diers ; the latter, a levy en masse of the 
whole male population capable of bear- 
ing arms. The first speedily produced 
a hundred and twenty thousand men, 
who did good service, not only in re- 
cruiting the ranks of the regular anny, 
but by relieving them of the duty of 
blockading fortresses, watching prison- 
ers, and guarding convoys, which other- 
wise might have occasioned a serious 
diminution in the forces which they 
could bring into the field against the 
enemy. This body was, in a peculiar 
manner, serviceable to Prussia, in con- 
sequence of the mimbcr of her impor- 
tant fortresses which still remained in 
the hands of the French. By its means, 
with the aid of a comparatively small 
body of Russians, a hundred thousand 
Prussian landwehr kept seventy thou- 
sand French veterans blockaded and 
useless in the fortresses on the Vistula 
and the Oder. 

3. An animated proclamation by the 
King, on the 19th March, roused tp 
the highest degree the military spirit 
of his people. “ Victoiy,” said Frede- 
rick-William, comes from God. Provo 
woAhy of His protection, by your dis- 


cipline and the exemplary discharge of 
your duties. Let courage, patience, 
fidelity, and discipline, ever distinguish 
you. Imitate the example of your an- 
cestors; show yourselves worthy of 
them, and tliiuk of your posterity. 
Rewards are secured for those who 
distinguish themselves ; shame and 
punishment await him who neglects 
his duty. Your King will never quit 
you; the princes of his house will bo 
with him, and combat in the midst of 
your ranks : the whole nation will join 
in 3^0 ftr efforts. We have for an allj' 
a bravo people, who have achieved 
their independence by their valour, 
and have now come to give it to yop. 
They had confidence in their sove- 
reign — in his just cause, in his power 
— and God gave them victory. Imitate 
them ; for we also combat for libert}' 
and our country. Trust in God. Cour- 
age and patriotism are inscribed on our 
banners.” Tho views of Bemadotte at 
this period were equally decided. On 
23d Februaiy, irf a conversation with 
M. de Tarruebg the Russian ambas- 
sador, he said — “ Tell your irwstei^ 
that 1 shalf disembark in six weeks in 
Germany at the heid of thirty-five 
thousand Swedes, as many Russians, 
and ten thousand Germans. If the 
King of Prussia desires it, I will land 
on any part of his territories which he 
cl^osesf The time has come when 
Prussia must decide. We are agreed 
that Prussia should be made a great^ 
pov^er, in order that no preponderat- 
ing feff^e should exist in Germany. 

4. Encouraged by so many conenr- 
reflt circumstances, which facilitated 
their progress and promised them sup- 
port, the Russian and Prussian gene- 
rals soon deemeA it safe to cross the 
Elbe, The positions which tho French 
army occupied along tlie course of that 
river, from Dresden to Hamburg, were 
as follows: — ^Davoust, with the 11th 
corps, held Dessau, and the adjoining 
bafiks of the Elbe from thence to Tor- 
gau; Victor, with the 2d corps, lay 
between the Elbe and the Saalo ; Gre- 
nier, with his as yet untouched Italians, 
was a little in the rear at Halle; while 
^ynier,with the remains of the Saxons 
and Durutte's division, occupied the 
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important post of Dresden, and stretch- 
ed to the foot of the Bohemian moun- 
tains. The extreme left wing, under 
Vandamme, with its headquarters at 
Bremen, still occupied Hamburg and 
the mouth of the Elbe. The earliest 
reinforcements from France, under 
Lauriston, drawn from the iirst ban 
of the National Guards, twenty -four 
thousand strong, arrived at Magdeburg 
in the end of March, and raised the 
centre of the army, grouped around 
that fortress, to nearly fifty thousand 
■ combatants ; while twenty thdusand 
were in the neighbourhood of Dresden, 
and fifteen thousand on the Low^er Elbe. 
In addition to these imposing forces, 
Ney and Marmont each commanded a 
corps of reserwj, which was forming 
on the Rhine, and Bertrand’s corps 
was in march from Italy by the route 
of the Tyrol, its leading columns hav- 
ing already reached Apgsburg in the 
Bavarian plains. 

6. Troops also, important from their 
numerical amount, c though far re- 
moved from the thca^e of action, and 
*iX)Dfined in strongdiolds, where they 
could contribute little to *the issue of 
the conflict, stilli)elonged to Franco, in 
the fortresses on the Vistula and the 
Oder. Their number in all was not 
short of seventy thousand. Five-and- 
thirty thousand were shut up in 
Dnntzic alone ; and those in* Thoyn, 
Modlin, Zamosc, and Graudenz, on 
^ the Vistula; and in Spandau, Stettin, 
Ciistrin, and Glogau, on the Oder, were 
at lenst as numerous. But thftr con- 
dition was BO miserable, and they were 
composed of such disjointed wreck® of 
the army which had gone through the 
Russian campaign, that not only were 
they wholly unfit ^or operations in 
the field, but they bore in themselves 
the seeds of contagion and mortality, 
more terrible than the sword of the 
enemy. The garrison of Dantzic, com- 
X>OBed of the wreck of above a hundred 
regiments, of two-and-twenty diflfefent 
nations, was in such a state of moral and 
physical debility, that, notwithstand- 
ing its imposing numerical amount, it 
could not perform any military opera- 
tions without its walls. All the other 
garrisons were in a similar condition. 


Typhus fever, the well-known and in- 
variable attendant on huimm suffering, 
soon began to make frightful rav6\ges 
in the ranks; and was the fatigue 
of the soldiers, that, though they were 
destitute of beds, bandages, linen, and 
comfCfrfcs of every kind, in their hos- 
pitals^ ySt it was indispensably neces- 
sary to leave them to repose. There 
tb^y remained, accordingly, blockaded 
by inferior bodies of the allied troops, 
ravaged by pestilence and fever, till 
famine or dejection induced them to 
surrender — a woeful monument at onco • 
of the misery which Napoleon’s ambi- 
tion occasioned among his subjects, 
and of the extraordinary magnitude 
of the calamities consequent on his 
headstrong military policy, which had 
thus severed from him so largo a por- 
tion of his followers, when every sabre 
and bayonet was required on the banks 
o^’thc Elbe. 

6. The positions and forces of the 
Allies at this period were as follows ; — 
In Gilesia, twenty-five thousand Prus- 
sian regulaf troops, including two 
thousand five hundred horse, were col- 
lected under the command of General, 
afterwards Mahshal Blucher, This 
was in addition to the garrisons of the 
fortresses, and nearly twenty thousand 
men whose organisation was not yet 
completed. The corps of York, which 
was coming up from East Prussia, was 
nominally fifteen thousand strong ; but 
six thousand sick, the sad bequest of 
the Moscow campaign, encumbered its 
ranks, so that not more than nine 
thousand could ba relied on for imme- 
diate operations. In addition to this, 
Bulow, near Berlin, was at the head of 
ten thousand, and five thousand lay in 
Pomerania; so that, without drawing 
any of the garrisons from the fortresses, 
Frederick -William could bring fifty 
thousand combatants into the field. 
In addition to this, there were thirty- 
fiv« thousand men in such a state of 
forwardness in the rear, as Jbo be able 
to blockade the fortresses on the Oder, 
still in the hands of the enemy, or to 
act as a reserve to the armies in the 
field; and this body was constantly 
receiving accessions of force from ibe 
new levies, both of the line and^he 
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landwehr,, ,itrhich were in progress in stein, on the Elbe, it was doubtful 
every part of the kingdom. Thus, whether more than ninety thousand 
when nos^tks commenced iii the could be relied on for offensive opera- 
beginning of Prussia could bring tions on the Saxon plains, 
an accession of at least eighty thou- 8* The first blow of importance in 
sand well -disciplined troops to the this > memorable campaign was struck 
Russian standards; and this f<wce, if in the neighbourhood of Ilamburg. 
the campaign lasted a few months The fermentation in that important 
longer, might be expected to be raised mercantile emporium had been very 
to a hundred and fifty thousand. • great during the whole Russian retreat ; 

7. The Russian armies at this period, and it was only by extraordinary rig- 
from the effect of the great levies and our and vigilance that General Cara 
unbounded enthusiasm of 1812, were St Cyr, who commanded the French 
much more considerable ; but tho garrison, three thousand strong, had 
battles and liardsjiipa of its dreadful been able to maintain his authority 
campaign had thinned tho ranks of the amidst a hundred and fifty thousand 
veteran soldiers, and the new levies, inhabitants, all but insurgent, , by 
how extensive soever, were in great whom he waa surrounded. After Witt- 
part drawn from provinces so remote, genstein, however, •had established 
that they could not be expected to himself in Berlin, Tettonbom, an ac- 
mako their appearance on thC theatre tive and indefatigable partisan, was 
of war till a very late period of the detached towards the Lower Elbe 
campaign. At the advanced poslA in with three thousand foot and threo 
Germany, therefore, where tho con- thousand Cossacks ; and at bis ap- 
test was to commence, their forces proach, General Morand, who was sta- 
were by no moans great; and, such os tinned at Neuitadt, retired towards 
they were, they were scattered over an Hamburg, wh\ph latter town was eva- 
immense extent of countzy. Count cuated by the whole French forces 
Wittgenstein himself was at the head tho day fallowing. On the 18th, Tet- 
of thirty- six thousand men, between tenborn, at the be»d of the advanced 
Berlin and Magdeburg; while thirty- guard of his indefatigable Cossacks, 
three thousand more, under the com- approached the town amidst tho ac- 
mand of Tettenbora, Chornicheff, Wo- clamations and astonishment of a vast 
ronzoff, and Milaradowich, were dis- multitude of spectators. About half 
perse^ in detached parties along the ^ mite from the city, the Russian 
course of the Elbe, from the neigh- videttes were met by the greater part 
bourhood of Dresden to the environs of the citizens in a body, who filled a]l 
of Magdebuzg. Twenty thousand, tlvQ houses, gardens, fields, and lanes 
under Barclay de Tolly, were engaged aroiftyJ. A tremendous hurrah accom- 
in the blockade of Dantzlc, Zamosc, panied their progress through this 
and Thom, on the Vistula; and a great dense array, while, the Cossacks, in 
reserve, seventy thousand strong, was making their way through it, sang 
forming in Poland, under the orders their merry national airs, 
of Sacken. But these were still far 9, At the gate of the city the raa- 
distant, and could not possibly reach gistrates appeared with its keys, while 
the banks of tho Elbe before the end thirty maidens, clothed in white, 
of July. Thus, seventy thousand Rub- strewed wreaths of flowers before 
sians were the very utmost that could tho victors. Shouts of unbounded 
be relied on for immediate operations acclamation now arose from the count- 
in Saxqpy; and if to them we^ add ISss multitude : the enthusiasm was 
fifty thousand Prussians, the whole such, that the very heavens seemed to 
allied force might be one hundred and be rent asunder by the souncL “ Long 
twenty thousand strong. But as thirty live tho Russians! Long live Alex- 
thousand would be required to block- under ! Long live Old England ! ” 
ado the important fortresses of Magde- burst from tens of thousands of voices, 
btirg, Wittenberg, Torgau, and Konig- The old steeples trembled with the 
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acclamatians ; tho roar of artillery, and 
the clang of belle, gave vent in louder 
notes to the universal tranaports ; 
numbers wept for joy ; friehda and 
strangers alike embraced, and wished 
each other joy that they had lived to 
see such a day. 

'* Mon met each other with erected look, 

The steps were higher that they took ; 

Fnoiids to congi'atiilato their friends would 
haste. 

And long inveterate fucs saluted as they 
past."* 

The worthy Hainburghers, id the 
first transports at their deliverance 
from the burdensome yoke which they 
hud borne for seven years, were never 
weary of expressiug their astonishment 
at the handful of men, not more than 
six thousand strong, by whom it had 
been effected. And it was not a little 
increased when they beheld these 
hardy children of the gdesert — Cal- 
mucks and Bashkirs — disdaining the 
civilised luxuries of houses and beds, 
]>ile their arms, andi lie down be> 
side their steeds in the squares of 
t&e city, with no pillow but their 
saddles, and no covering *but their 
cloaks. ^ 

10. To these transports of joy, how- 
ever, there speedily succeeded the chill 
of disappointment, and the terrors 
of disaster, when the reinforcements 
which Tettciiborn had so confidently 
announced did not make their appear- 
ance, and it was known that Morand 
IKy at Bremen, at no great distance, 
wdth three thousand men, medy-Ating 
vengeance against the revolted patriots. 
Extraordinary efforts, ever since the 
arrival of the Russmns, had been made 
to raise a burgher force, and put the 
city in a posture of defence; but the 
preparations were for long miserably 
incomplete. There were no guns on 
tlie ramparts, the volunteers could 
hardly yet handle their muskets, and 
the utmost anxiety prevailed lest the 
French, stimulated by the thirst ftr 
plunder, and the desire for intimidat- 
ing the insurrection by a blow at ,so 
great a community, should return and 
take a signal vengeance on the un- 
happy Hamburghers. From this cala- 
* Bryden. 


mity they were saved by an incident 
so extraordinary that it wears the 
Inspect of romance. An English ttlc- 
tachment of two hundred men from 
Heligoland had recently lai^ded at the 
moutKof the Weser, and made them- 
selves ^'^tnasjiais of tho batteries of 
Bloxen'And''Bremerlehe at that point. 
Encouraged by this event, w’hich was 
ma^ified by report into the landing of 
a powerful British force in the north 
of Germany, the people of Liineburg, 
a small foi-tified town twenty miles 
from Hamburg, on the left bank of the 
Elbe, rose against {he French authori- 
ties, and expelled their feeble garri- 
son. Morand instantly set out at tho 
head of three thousand men and six 
pieces of cannon, with which he quick- 
ly overcame the resistance of the yet 
unarmed Luneburghers. The gates 
were forced, tho principal inhabitants 
seized, and condemned to be shot next 
day at noon in the principal square of 
tho city. 

11. On the following morning they 
were drawn ‘out for execution, in 
number twenty- seven ; and already 
the unhappy men, amidst the tears of 
their fellow-citizens, and in presence of 
the French general, had put on the 
fatal bandage, when a sudden hurrah 
was heard, and a violent discharge of 
musketry at the gates announced that 
succour was at hand. Alarmed by tho 
unlooked-for onset, the whole French 
troops hastened from the place where 
the execution was to have taken place 
to the ramparts, and the prisoners 
were left with their eyes bandaged, 
and their arms bound, in the middle 
of the square. With speechless anx- 
iety they and their families listened to 
the increasing din and tumult at the 
gates. , For a short time the quick 
rattle of musketiy showed that a se- 
rious action was going forward. Soon 
the receding throng, and numbers of 
wounded who were brought into the 
squwe, gave hope that the A|[ies were 
prevailing; and at length a loud shout 
on all sides announced that the town 
was earned, and deliverance was at 
hand. Instantly the brave Russians 
rushed into the centre of the square ; 
the prisoners were unbound and re- 
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stored to their weeping families ; while 
two thdtks^d French prisoners, in ad- 
dition to a thousand killed and wound- 
ed, ^graced the first triumph of the 
arms of freedom in Gennany. It was 
Chcmichcff, Benkendorff, and Doem- 
berg, who had united their CfliiSacka 
and light troops, and, by a forced 
march of fifty miles in twenty-four 
hotirs, had arrived just in time JLo 
effect this marvellous rescue. Morand. 
mortally wounded, was thrown down 
at the gates, and died next day. The 
prisoners wliom he had ordered to be 
shot passed him, as he was carried 
along weltering in 4iis blood, in the 
first moment of their dcliv(n‘ance. 

12. Immense was the eliect wliieli 
this moving incident produced in the 
north of Germany, The romantic 
character of the {ulventurc ; the rapid 
punishment of the oiiprcssors ; the sud- 
den destruction of so considerable^ a 
body of the enemy; all contributed 
to swell the general enthusijusm, uml 
‘<oon rendered the rising as general 
between the Elbe and the Weser as 
lietwecii the former stream and the 
Oder. Montbrun arrived, indeed, on 
the day following with the divirfion 
Lagrange ; and Chcrnicheff and his iiar- 
tisaiis being in no condition to op- 
pose such considerable forces, witli- 
drew from Limeburg. But this re- 
verse was not of long duration. La- 
grange’s division was soon after re- 
calh'fl to Magdeburg, and the whole 
country between the mouths of the 
Elbe and the Weser was evacuated 
by the enemy. The insurrection im- 
niediately became general in all that 
district ; the whole Hanse Towns took 
lip arms and expelled the French au- 
thorities; while all those portions of 
the electorate of Hanover which were 
evacuat<id by the French immediately 
Ijruclaimed their beloved sovereign 
the King of England. A regency was 
formed of Hanoverian noblemen, with 
their headcpiartors at Hamburg, to di- 
,rect the eftoris of the newly recover- 
ed territory. The universal cry was 
for arms, to the desire for which the 
unnecessary cruelties of the retreat- 1 
ing French columns, especially in the j 
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neighbourhood of Bremen, powerfully 
contributed^ This desire met with a 
responsive echo in the British heart. 
The English government made the? 
most extraordinary efforts to forward 
muskets, ammunition, and all the mu- 
niments of war, to those points on the 
north of Germany where they were 
required ; and so well was their zeal 
seconded by the effoi'ts of the author- 
ities at Woolwich and the manufac- 
turers at Birmingham, that in the short 
space of two mouths after the inten- 
tions yf Prussia were fir.st known, tliere 
were landed on the coast of Germany, 
for the use of the, Russian, Prussian, 
and Swedish governments, tlio entire 
military equipments of a hundred and 
fifty thousand men ; ^while the Elbe, 
crowded with the pendants of all na- 
tions, had already resumed its place 
iis one of the principal commercial es- 
tuaries of Euroj)e.* 

18. While tife ffanse Towns, and the 
maritime portions of Hanover, the fa- 
vourite thirty-second military division 
of the Freuch empire, were thus glid- 
ing away from flw grasp of Napoleon 
— both pm’ties, having to a cAtaiiT 
degree concentrated their forces, were 
preparing to strike redoubtable blows 
on the plains of Saxony. In the end 
of March, Wittgenstein broke up from 
Berlin and moved towards the Elbe in 
two coljinms; one, under himself in 
person, directing its steps towards 


* The British military stores landed from 
March IvSth, to May 18th, 1818, in Northern 
GoriDOiiy, were iis follows : — 

Ficld-fliocca complete, with car- 
riar^es and caissons, , . 218 

Ikfu.skots and bayonets, . . 124, 11() 

Bwoi-ds, 34,443 

Buits of nniforin complete, with 
greatcoats, &c., . . . 160,000 

Boots and shoes, * . . . 175,000 

Blankets, . . . . IM.OOO 

Linen shirts, .... 58,000 

Gaiters, 87,190 

Bets of accoutrements, , . 90,000 

Knapsacks complete, . . 63,457 

Caps and feathers, . . . 100,000 

P-^rs of stockings, . . . 69,624 

Pounds of biscuit, . . • 702,000 

Do. of beef and pork, . 691,000 


—See OJidal Slatetnetit in Pmnot Hahden- 
BEiia*s /ieport, 29th Sept. 1813, in Londos- 
berry's IVdr t» Gennany. Appendix, No I. 
p. 360. 
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Wittenberg — the oth^ir^ under Bulow, 
advancing towards D<^au. At the 
same time Burstel, ' wiih fifteen thou- 
sand Prussians, formed the blockade 
of Magdeburg; and Blucher and Win- 
zingerode, with the anny of Silesia,- 
twenty-five thousand strong, and ten 
thousand Russians, advanced towards 
Dresden fi*om the side of Breslau. The 
King of Saxony, in no condition to 
withstand forers s»> considerable, en- 
tered into a convention for the eva- 
cuation of his capital ; and Davoust, 
who commanded the French garrison, 
after blowing up, to the great grief 
of the inhabitants^ an arch of their 
beautiful bridge over the Elbe,* re- 
tired with his forces in the direction 
of Leipsic. ()r\ the day following, the 
Allies entered with drums beating and 
colours flying, amidst tho enthusiastic 
acclamations of an immense crowd of 
spectators; for though tho court of 
Dresdeh remained fait*iiful to its en- 
gagemdnts with Napoleon, the Saxon 
people, who had ai^lFcretl immensely 
from tho long-continued presence and 
^i^asa^o of the Frentli troops, were 
almost unanimously ranged on the op- 
posite side, and their hearts beat as 
high as any in ^Germany for the de- 
liverance of the Fatherland, f 

14. Wittgenstein’s approach to the 

* A proclamatlfin of tho French marshril 
had auuouncod. that at the Bi^ruiV of three 
f^una being fired, all the inhabitants shcfald 
keep their houses; some, nevertheless, at- 
, tractod by curiosity, reiiaired to the banks 
to witness tho work of destruction. Op tho 
train being fired, a ficrpgptine light, wound 
round tho undermined buttress/ aKd immo- 
diutely after tho whole was 'enveloped m 
smoko: a dazzling light next rose out of tho 
cloud, followed by a burst of ilre, which as- 
cended to the heavens; the avehes adjiiecnt 
were soon seen to' gape, rise a little, and in- 
stantly fall into the wftvea beneath, with a 
'crash louder than the loudest thunder. This 
betttitiful bridge, so well known to travellers, 
was begun in ; but it was brought to 
perfection in 1737 by Augustus 11. It is 650 
feet long. rc.sting on seventeen buttresses and 
sixteen arches, with an iron balustrade and 
broad foot-paveraent. — Tt'moin, OciUair^, des 
JEvinements d J)re8de tn 1813, pp. 80, 81; 
Od«i.£»I!:n, ii. 80, 81. 

t “ Oil the 26tfa April, a Saxon battalion, 
which had suttfendered in Thuringia, and to 
which at Altcnburg its arms and artillery 
had been restored, defiled with' drums beat- 
iug and colours flying before the Iwtel of the 
King of Prussia, and was reviewed by the 


Elbe was preceded by numerous pro- 
clamations^ in which he called on the 
Saxons to join tho great effort now 
making for |be freedom of Qcrmafiy. X 
The tone of these popular addresses Is 
well Worthy of attention. They show 
howJtopletely the principles of tho 
changed sides ; how tho- 
rougiiHy .military despotism had en- 
grafted itself on democratic ambition, 
and that the French Revolution was 
henceforward to be combated, in a 
great measure, with its own weapons. 
They produced an extraordinary im- 
pression in the Saxon provinces. In 
jiroportiou as thor French troops eva- 
cuated the villages, the inhabitants 
instantly rose and joined tho invaders. 
Everywhere the Tugendbiiiid had in 
secret paved the way for their recep- 
tion; and almost before the haniiers 
of Napoleon were out of sight, the 
lapdwehr and the laudsturm were or- 
ganised, and a fearful patriotic warfare 
was springing up out of the suffer- 
ings and indiguatii>n of tlie pcioplc. 
If the French columns remeasured 
their steps, or the chances of war again 
threw the insurgent villages into the 
hands of the enemy, the inhabitants 
fled at their approach ; the flour and 
grain were destroyed ; barrels of every 
sort of liquor pierced and run out; the 

two allied mouarcliK." — R'cit de cc qui finest 
pas$d dDrmlecii isl.l, parun Tt nioin OciUairef 
112 . 

J “ Gormans ! ” said he, ** we opeji to you 
tho Prussian ranks : yc»ii will there find the 
sou of the labourer placed beside the .sou of 
tho prince ; all distluction ot rank is effaced 
ill these great ideas — the King, liberty, hon- 
our. country ! Amongst us there is no dis- 
tmetionbut that of talent, and of the ardour 
with which wo fly to combat for tho common 
cause. Liberty or death ! These are the 
vidlying-words of tho soldiers of Frederick- 
'VVilJiam. Saxons I Germans! from tho great 
era of 1812. our genealogical trees will count 
for nothing; the exploits of our ancestors 
arc efl'occd l>y the degradation of their de- 
scendants. The regeneration of Oeriiiauy 
can alone produce new noble families, imd 
restore their lustre to those which wore be- 
fore illustrious. He who is not for liberty is 
against it; choose between our fraternal em- 
brace and tho point of our victorious swords. 
Rise, Saxons ! Free your King from his fob- 
tors ; exterminate the stranger from tho land; 
and may you soon have a free King, and may 
he reign over a free people ! W rrroKNaTKiN 
to the Saxons, 23d and 30ih March 1813; 
Bcboell, JSeeiieil, 1. 852 and 857. 
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mills and boats burned and scuttled ; 
and the proclamations of the allied 
sovereigns met with as ready obedi- 
ence in the territories of the princes of 
the Kheiiish confederacy as in their 
own dominions. ,,, 

15. Previous to finally witj^^dnniing 
across the Elbe, Eugene, iniijTOt' to 
oblige tlie enemy to concentrate his 
forces, that he might thus attain ru 
accurate idea of their anioitnt, took 
poet at Mockorn, a little in front of 
Magdeburg, and there stood firm. 
Wittgenstein accordingly collected his 
troops, and on the 4tli April attacked 
the tYcnch with gre^t vigour between 
Mockern and Lcitzkau. It was ratlier 
an aff.iir of advanced posts than a re- 
gular battle; for no sooner were the 
French tirailleurs, who as usual be- 
haved with the greatest gallantry, 
driven in, .than the main body of their 
army began to retire. In this mu'je- 
rnenfc, however, they felt severely the 
superiority of the allied hor.se. Two 
French regiments of lancers, who 
strove to protect the retreat, were 
thrown into confusion, and fur the 
most part matle prisoners; and it was 
only by the fortunate occurrence of 
nightfall tliat a total rout was prevent- 
ed, and the troo})s succeeded in mak- 
ing good their way to Magdebui'g. Next 
day Wittgenstein continued the 2 >ur- 
suit, and leaving Bulow’s troops to 
blockade that fortress, and Kleist with 
his Prussians before Wittenberg, took 
I)ost himself at Dessau. Meanwhile 
Winzingerode, having merely imss- 
ed through Dresden, pushed on to 
Halle, which he occu^iied in strength; 
upon which Eugene, to preserve his 
communications with Frankfort and 
the great road to the Rhino, concen- 
trated his troops on the Upper Saale, 
leaving only a portion of his army at 
Magdeburg. The conduct of General 
Thielman, who commanded the Saxon 
garrison of Torgau, w-as at this pe- 
riod the subject of great anxiety. Dis- 
tracted between duty to his. sovereign 
and to his country, he did not openly 
join the Allies, , but refused to admit 
Rcynier with a French garrison, sent 
to replace him, and waited behind his 
formidable ramx>arts for the guidance 


of ulterior events. But, though the 
line of the Elbe was broken through 
at its two extremities, at Dresden and 
Hamburg, and doubt existed as to the 
fidelity of the Saxon garrisons, Eu- 
gene, boldly maintaining his ground in 
the centre, and resting on the strong 
j fortress of Magdeburg, still made good 
j his i)o8t, undismayed alike by external 
calamity and internal defection. 

16. What mainly contributed to sup- 
l^ort the sinrits of the French soldiers 
amidst the multiplied disasters with 
whicb they were oppressed, was the 
prospect of being speedily joined by 
the Emperor, and, the pow'erful rcin- 
forceineiits which he was bringing uj) 
from the Rhine. In ellect Napoleon, 
who, in his address tc^ the legislative 
body on the 23d March, had announced 
his speedy departure for the army, had 
recently comideted all the arrange- 
ments requisite before setting out for 
the theatre of war. Letters-patent were 
addressed to the Empress, conferring 
on her the ofiic#| and dignity of re- 
gent, wuth the scat of president of the 
council of statcyand the power o| pa|^ 
don conseq lent on that exalted station; 
but without the rig^t of sanctioning 
any decree of the senate, or ]>roclaim- 
ing any law. On the same day, slie 
was invested with the elevated office 
with great pomp, and received the 
homagc*of the principal dignitaries of 
thfe Emjnre. It was Napoleon's in- 
tention to have set out immediately 
after this ini[)osing ceremony ; but the* 
impontanoe of the negotiations with 
Austrii!, and the iucom])lete state of 
th» preparations on the Rhine and the 
Elbe, retarded his departure for a fort- 
night longer. During this important 
interval, he straii^ed every nerve to en- 
gage the cabinet (;f Vienna in a separate 
and sincere alliance, and offered to re- 
new the treaty offensive and defensive, 
and even offered to pay for the thirty 
thousand men, whom Austria had 
agneed to furnish by the treaty of 1812. 
Even then, however, he declared his 
resolution not to abandon one village 
of the grand-duchy of Warsaw to the 
Russians ; and though he i)rofessed his 
willingness to consider the abandon- 
ment of some provinces annexed to 
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France by imperial decrees, he m- enemy’s light troops were advancing 
noiinccd his determinaStiou not to sur- in all directions; Leipsic and Nuroni- 
render those whicb'lbad been incor- berg were in their hands; Ertirlh 
porated witb; the Groat Nation by itself was menaced; terror, tho fore- 
decrees of the senate, which eompre- runner of disaster, had already brought 
hended by far the most important part in imagination ihe Russia, ns down to 
of his acquisitions.* At length, on the ,Nor w’os tho political hori- 

16th April, he bade adii-ii to the Em- zondbspi^oomy. Austria had ass urn 
press and. the King of Rome, and set ed a posituni more than doubt/uj. 
out for tlio' Rhine, having proviously lii’cn the ofi^r which Napoleon luuJ 
thus exidained his views of the ap- made to the cjibinot of Vienna, iu lo 
proaching campaign to the AustrLui store Silesia to the Imperial cro^^ti, 
ambassador. Prince Schwartzenberg.- - hud been refused, on the ground, m 
** I set out, and I will send oreVrs to itself sufficiently ominous, that ih- y 
your lieutenant-general Friinont, at could consent to no aggrandisement at 
the same time, to denounce the armis- the expense of Priissia. The Austrian 
tice. I will bo in person, on tho first gov(*rnment had recovered from the 
days of May, with three hundred thou- dread of Russia wliieh had led JRetter- 
sand men, on the right hank of the nieh in Januuiy, to declare to M. Otto, 
Elbe. Austria may iiiereaso her forces that it was not Franco which they 
at CracoAv at the same time to a him- feared, but tlie Musci'vitc povrer whicli 
dred and fifty thousand, and assemble Napoleon had done ao nni/h to .tug- 
thiriy or forty thou8aQ<l in Bcdieniia; M¥*nt.” The sudden and extjaordinary 
and the day thati I (irrivo at Dresden resuiToction of that ivcmderfui niaiiV 
we shall debouch all at once on the power, after a disaster which woulil 
Russians. It is thus we shall succeed have entirely prostrated any otliermon- 
in pacifying Euroiie.”^ arch, had ojicned the <iyes of the cab- 

1# Napoleon arrived at Mayence at inct of Vienna to the rotil dangr i“ 
midniglit on the 16th, aitll remained which still threatened them. At the 
there eight days, 7’hey were any- same time the King of J‘'a\ony, dis- 
thing, however, but days of rt’st to the tracted between a conscientious regard 
indefatigable monarch. Everything to his erigagemouts, and the daily in- 
immediately asauinod a new asjieci, creasing enthusiasi/i of his subjects 
and his ardent mind communicated its and troops in favour of the alli< d 
energy to all the subordinate •authori- cj\use, rejiaircd to Prague, where there 
ties by whom he was surrounded. The was every reasim to apprehend lh.it 
^fortifications of the fortress were rc- hispolicy would be detenniued by that 
paired with extraordinary vigour ^ur- of the cabinet of Vienna, 
iug the whole of Ape'll, and c^c^,vds of IS. In those critical circumstance.?, 
labourers from the whole neighbour- when eveiy day and hour was not only 
hood collected for that purpose. TlJo.se of importance in order to withstand 
from tho left bank of the Rhine re- the allied forces actually in the field, 
ceived pay; those from the right, or but to prevent the accession of new 
Qemian side, nothing. Great, how- and still more formidable powers to 

J jr, as were the efforts made to put their league, the energy of Napoleon 
s frontier fortress in a re.speetable seemed to rise with the diniciiltics 
^posture of defence, they were as no- against which he ^lad to contend, and 
tiding compared to the exertions at the to acquire an almost supeniatural 
time going on to collect and for- degree of vigour. In every direction, 
ward troops to reinforce the army, oflicers were despatched to hasten tho 
Tme accounts from Thuringia and the march, and collect the still unformed 
banks of the Saalo were daily becom- bodies of the conscripts, w'ho, before 
ing more alarming. The Elbe had they were able to handle their mus- 
been crossed at many points ; the kets, were hun*ied off to the Rhine; 

^ Napoleon o/ -4 iMf Ha, 8th ^bii« the Emperor, a'l they passed 

April 1813. Bionon, xi. 318, dlG. through Alayence, seemed to count the 
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iiumbers of even the smallest bodies 
(if men who crossed its bri<lgp, and 
(jiiddlavoured to inspire the young no- 
vices in arms with a portion of his 
own ardent and uncon(]uerablo spirit. 
Rut this searching iusY)ection demon- 
strated how much w’as yet to be done 
to restore the eliiciency of the French 
military estiiblishnicut, and told but 
too clearly that the Grand Army hSd 
ii revocably sunk amidst the disasters 
of Russia. 

19. Notwithstanding tlie most stren- 
iiouH efl’orts to augment that irnpoitant 
briincli of the servi<io, the n umber of 
cavaliy which crossed by the bridge of 
Mayeiico had not yet exceeded four 
thousand ; and when it wa.s recollected 
how completely the ranks of horse had 
been swept away during tbe Moscow 
campaign, and how ixnverful the Allies 
Avere in that arm, this cireurri stance 
uirordcd a melancholy f)res.ige as to 
the issue of the contest which was im- 
pending. Nor was the condition of 
the greater part of the infantry and 
artillery more encouraging. Though 
strong in numbers, and animated with 
courage, they were weak in all the 
other qualities which constitute tlie 
btrongth of an army. The youths who 
had been torn from their home.s to 
recruit the armies, liurried forward to 
the frontier by forced marches which 
were beyond their strength, and, ein.i- 
ciated by the scanty and unwholesome 
food which they had received on the 
way, presented in great part the most 
miserable aspt‘ct. Before they ever 
saw the enemy, their ranks exhibited 
nearly as woeful an ajipcarance as those 
of tbe veterans who had survived tbe 
horrors of the Moscow campaign. The 
“ uniformity of ills,” so well knowri in 
armies, and of such sinister presage 
when not surmounted by unwonted 
mental vigour, or a sudden tide of suc- 
cess, was already visible ; and though 
the patriotic ardour of the young con- 
scripts carried them in a surprising 
manner through their difficulties, and 
they evinced extraordinary enthusiasm 
wlien passing the Emperor, yet it was 
but too manifest that they were un- 
equal to the fatigues of the approach- 
ing campaign. It was painfully evi- 


dent that, though they might possibly 
prove victorious in it'gular battles, 
they would liielt away under the effects 
of dripping bivouacs, or the horrors of 
military hospitals. 

20. The condition of the cavalry and 
.artiih^ry, w’ith the exception of that of 
the Guard, W'as still more de])lorable. 
The unfortunate quadrupeds which 
W(‘re harnessed to the guns, or placed 
beneath the unskilled riders who had 
boon pressed into the ranks, felt none 
of the^enthusiasm which supported the 
human cousci'ipts ; and the accumulat- 
ed evils of forced marches, bad pro- 
vender, and cold beds on the ground, 
fell upon them with uiimitigatcid se- , 
verity. So strongly had the evils of a 
long line of detached* carriages been 
felt in Russia, that they now went into 
tbe otht'r tixtreme. Strict orders had 
been given to keep the guns, vehicles, 
and columns clftse to each other ; wher- 
ever the ground permitted it, they 
spread the columns over the fields ad- 
joining the road.'* The cavalry, infan- 
try, artillery, 8t;iff, and waggon traim 
all marched i)ell-mell, and often iA tlffr 
most frightful confusion ; w’hilc the cry 
constantly repeated ^y tbe officers, 

“ (ffose up 1 close up ! ” occasioned a 
perpetual shake and agitation in the 
ranks. Such enormous assemblages of 
men in so narrow a compass soon con- 
suTticd tbe whole provisions which could 
be extrsicted from the inhabitants on 
the roadside?. Pillage in consequence • 
becaimc unavoidable in the adjoining 
district » on the part of the succeeding 
columns : and the army thus speedily 
collected together, without adequate 
l)revious preparations, suffered nearly 
as much before arriving on the Elbe, 
as they had done fa the preceding cam- 
paign from the march through Lithu- 
ania. Notwithstanding all these un- 
favourable circumstances, however, the 
confidence of Napoleon in the success 
of bis arms had suffered no abatement. 

'V^’ere the last man of the Grand 
Army,” said he, ** drowned in passing 
the Niemcn, we should not the less be 
able in spring to take the field with 
the superiority over our enemies.” 

21. Napoleon left Mayence on tbe 
24tb, and arrived at Erfurth tbe sue- 
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ceoding day. The army, which by cx- 
trjvirdiiiary effurtn he had there col- 
lected, though withotit any adequate 
cavalry or artillery, was extremely for- 
midable in point of nnmliers. His 
troops were divided into fourteen corps, 
besides the Imperial Guard and reserve 
cavalry ; and their total amount in the 
course of the campaign came to be little 
less than four hundred tliousand men. 
In the outset, however, it was not more 
than half the number; and a hundred 
and fifteen tliousand men only^could 
bo brought into the field at Liitzen.'*' 
A considerable portion of the geneml 
arra3% thongli all coflectcd in the depots 
in the interior, had not yet reached the 
theatre of action ; and three corps were 
swallowed up in the garrisons of Dant- 
zic, those of the fortresses on the Oder, 
and on the Lower Woser and Kibe. 
The corps, however, which were under 
the Emperor’s immediafe command, or 
so near as to be available even at the 
outset of the campaign — viz. those of 
Ney at Weimar, of Marmont at Gotha, 
of Bertrand at Saalfeld, and of Oudinot 
llo Cdourg, with the Gunrd^and reserve 
cavalry— amounted to a hundred and 
forty thousand •f;^ir«;ctive men, inde- 
pendent of forty thousand under Prince 

* French Troops at the Battle ofLtHzm. 


Infantry of tlio Guard, . . . 10.000 

Cavalry of the Guard, . . 6,000 

Sd corps, Marslial Ncy, . . . 40,o00 

4th corps, Goiicval Bertrand, . . 20,000 

^ 6th corps, Marshal Maruirnt, . . 25,000 

11th corps. Marshal Macdonald, ]/^,000 


Grand total. *. 115,000 
— .PcHOKLL, Trait^s de Patx, vol. x. p 21 j. 

7i)tal Frevih Forces in the Field in Ge.'nnany, 
at the opening of the Campaign. 


Jnfontry of the Guard, . . . 10,000 

Cavalry of t)io Guard, •> . . . 5,000 

2d corps, Victor, .... 7,400 

Sd corps, Ney, 40,000 

4th corps, Bertrand, . . . 20,000 

5th cori>s, Lannston, , . , 15,000 

6th corps, Marmont, . , . 25,000 

7th corjis, Tlaynier, .... 14,000 
llth cnrj)s, Macdonald, , . . l&OOO 

12th oori)s, Oudinot, . • . 2d, 000 

lat corps of cavalry, Latour-Mau- 

boiirg 10,000 

2d corpsofcaralrj% Sebastiani, . . 0,210 

Isl corps, Davoust, dutuched, . . 10,000 

Gmnd total, . 202,010 

Total caunon, . 350 

— PtOTHo, vol. 1. Appendix. 


Eugene, which were still in the neigh- 
bourhood of Magdeburg. Th e strength 
of this immense host, hovvever, 'con- 
sisted in its infantry : ,it had as yet 
only throe hundred and fifty pieces 
of cannon, thongli that number was 
doubled before the close of the cam- 
paign, and could only muster six thou- 
sand horse— a poor set-off to nearly 
tliirty thousand 8Ui>erb cavalry, w'liich 
glittered in the ranks of the enemy. 

22. Although the forces which the 
Allies brought into the field in the lat- 
ter part of the contest, when Austria 
had joined the alliance, w'cre much 
more cousidei\able, and, even in its 
opening stages, were more jiGWcrful in 
cavalry and veteran troojw, yet at this 
licriod they were decidedly inferior in 
immberd to their opponents.f So dis- 

t Allied troops at the Battle of Liitzen. 

* Kusstans. 

Corps of Lieiitonant-Gcnoral Ber^, 7,450 
Corps ofLicutcuaut-Goucr.il Wiu/iiu- 

gcrod(‘ 10,625 

Corps of rcsorveof General Tormiisoif, 17,3.00 
Artillery sent to the aid of Bluclicr, 450 

Total, . 35,775 
Pkubsianh. 

Corps of Bhichcr 23,350 

Corps of General York, . . . 10,000 

Detached corps of hit Priest, . . 2,800 

Total, . . . 36,150 

Total, Ruasians, . 86,775 

Oivaud total, Allies, 71,925 
— FI.OTHO, vol. i. App. 114. 

AUud Forces in Germany at the opening of Vu 
Campaign. 

ItlJSSlANS— I>ETACIIED CORPS ON THE El, BE. 

Dctupliment of Tetter.born, 1,579 1,685 

Detachment of Doernberff, 1,844 605 

l)ot,acliinont 01 Cliernicheti:', 1,985 1,992 

Corps of Woronzoff, . . 5,460 

Detachment of llarpe, . . 2,200 

Detachment of Hotli, . . 3,000 

Corps of Milaradowieh, . . 11,699 

FreoCorps, .... 8,000 

Total, , 30,6.57 4,182 

RUSSIANS THAT FOUGHT AT LUTZEN.— VIZ. : 

Men, 

Corps of Lieu tcinant-Goncral Borg, . 7,450 

Coips of Lieutcnant-Goucral Wiiiziii- 
gcrode, ... . . 10,525 

Re-^ervo under General Torinosoff, . 17,350 
Batloi'y sent to the ussistau-e of 
Bluchor, 450 

3.'),775 


Total, 
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tant were the resources of the Rus- 
sians, so incomplete as yet the ijrepara- 
tioAs of Prussia, that at the opening 
of the campaign they could only collect 
a hundred and ten thousand regular 
troops, of which forty thousand were 
absorbed in blockading the fortresses 
oil the Elbe and the Oder ; leaving little 
more than seventy thousand to meet 
the shock of battle on the plaint^ of 
Saxony. In these circumstances, it ap- 
peared to many a hazardous and im- 
prudent step to cross the Elbe, of 
which tlic whole fortresses wei’e still 
in the hands of the enemy, and venture 
into tlie Saxon ]>laiiis in presence of 
Nni)()leoii, who had the command of a 
force twofold more numerous. There 
were not wanting those who called to 
mind the fatal effects of a similar ad- 
vance overtliesameground, previous to 
the battle of Jena, seven years before. 

23. But, on the other hand, theicir- 
cnmstauccR of the two armies at these 
two periods were essentially different. 
J^apolcon was then at the head of a 
veteran and victorious — he now led on 
a newly raised, or beaten army. The 
Prussians, then advancing singly to the 
shock, were now supported by the ex- 

RUSSIAN3 IJCTWECN THE ELSE AND THE 


VJSTUCA. Men. 

Corps of Barclay de Tolly, . . 3y.4/»0 

Corps of Sackcii 0,SOO 

Army of reserve of BoctorolT, . . 50,0n0 

Blockading l^iiiuosc. General Roth, . ,1,000 

Blockading farce before Dautzic, the 

Prince of WilrLcmbcrg. . . , 15,000 

Blockading force before Glogau, . ],50fl 

Total, 02,700 

Summary. 

Russians detached on the Klbo, , 30,057 
Russians who fought at LUtzon, . 30,775 
Russians between the Elbe and the 
Vistula, 02.7.00 

Rusfuans— Grand total, . . 159,182 

— ^Plotho, vol. i., App. 09. 

Prussia NS. 

Blucher's corns, .... 10,700 
York’s Olid Klclst’s corps, . . 7,000 

Reserve under Stiittevlielni, . . 3,700 

In the field 28,000 

IMockaduig the fortresses, ubtuit 37,000 

Total— Prussians, . . . 65,000 

Do. —Russians, . . . 159,182 

Grand tobil of Allies. . . * 224,182 

—Plotho, vol. i., App. 126. 


perience and animated by the presence 
of the Russian conquerors. Seven years 
of oppressive rule had united every 
heart, and upraised every hand in the 
north of Germany; the superiority of 
the Allies in cavalry removed every 
reasonable ground for aiiprchcnding 
total defeat; and even though the for- 
wanl movement might be attended with 
some peril, it was worth incurring, in 
the hope of determining the hesitation 
of the court of Dresden, and stimulat- 
ing tho favourable tendencies of the 
cabidet of Vienna. Influenced by these 
considerations, the advance of the Al- 
lies continued, heaving the Viceroy, 
whose troops were concentrated be- 
tween Magdeburg and the Saale, to tlie 
right, Wittgenstein crossed the Elbe 
in force at Dessau ; and, concentrating 
his troops with those which had passed 
at Dresden, advanced to Lcipsic, while 
his right wing occupied Halle and the 
adjoining villages. Meanwhile Alex- 
ander and Frederick- William, leaving 
the headquarters at Kalisch, where 
such important diplomatic aiTange- 
inents had been concluded, muyed^pi 
to Dresdefi, and established tbemsclves 
there on the 8th of ,^VpriI. 

24. If tho confused and motley array 
of wom-out veterans and youthful con- 
scripts, which crowded the road from 
Mayence to Erfurth, was descriptive of 
tjie laiit efforts, though still unbroken 
spirit, of the French empire, the hardy 
w^arriors, savage horsemen, and enthu- 
sitystic volunteers who composed th^ 
Rusiifij^n and Prussian ranks, were still 
more characteristic of the varied na- 
tions, from the deserts of Asia to the 
centre of civilised Europe, who were now 
roused to resist them. Unbounded was 
the astonishmerl of the citizens of Dres- 
den wlien the Cossacks and Calmucks, 
the forerunners of Winzingerode’s 
corps, first appeared amongst thorn. 
The uncombed beards and shaggy dress 
of many of those nomad warriors ; their 
liAiglances and hardy steeds; and, above 
all, the piles of plunder which they bore 
between their saddles and horses’ backs, 
at first excited no small degree of ter- 
ror in the minds of the citizens. This 
feeling was increased rather than di- 
minished when they beheld these Asi- 
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atic waniors, singing oriental airs, pile 
their arras in the streets, strew a little 
straw on the pavements, and lie down 
to rest beside the steeds, picketed to 
the walls, which bad accompanied them 
Irom the Volga and the Don, By de- 
grees, however, these apprehensions 
wore off; the uiiconth warriors were 
found to be kindly and sober ; a copi- 
ous Biii>ply of brandy, bread, heiTings, 
and onions, always i)ut them in good 
liumour ; and soon they were to be seen 
carrying the children in their arms for 
hours t<jgcther, and teacliing them to 
speak and sing in Russian. Shoi'tly 
after, these rude liosts were followed 
by the more regular columns of the 
Russian army: infantry, cavaliy, and 
artillery succeeded each other without 
intermission, in the finest possible state 
of discipline and equipment; and when 
the Emperor Alexander and the King 
of Prussia, at the head (ij their respec- 
tive divisions of Guards, defiled over 
the bridge of the Elbe, and ent(Ted the 
city, all the spectatorsawore lost in as- 
tonishment at the aspect of the troops, 
v^dch|^ after undergoing the fatigues of 
so dreadful a campaign, appeared in all 
the pomp and majesty of unsullied war. 
Garlands of flowers were everywhere 
strewn on their approach ; the windows 
were filled wdth rank and beauty ; and 
themonarchs entered the town between 
a double rank of damsels cloUied in 
white, hearing baskets loaded with all 
the beauty of spring. 

* 25. But if the long columns of 
Russian army, and the varied n|i))ear- 
ance of their trooi)S, w'ere desenptivo 
of the vast extent of their empire, aiM 
the prodigious power of that eiithusi- 
nam which had brought the military 
force of such distant regions into the 
heart of Europe; still more interesting, 
in A moml point of view, was the as- 
Bpect of the patriot bands of Pi-ussia. 
Th^ chasspurs of the Guard, in par- 
ticular, excited general attention, and 
conveyed a lively idea, both of tke 
sacrifices which her people bad made 
to deliver their country, and of the 
heroic spirit with which they were ani- 
mated. A thousand young men, al- 
most all of the best families, marched 
in the ranks with ardour to battle, 


[CHAP. LX XV. 

where more than two-thirds of their 
number found an honoured grave. The 
bands of volunteers, clothed in blkck, 
were much more numerous. Several 
different provinces had contributed to 
form them; and a lai^go proportion 
were composed of the young men at 
the universities, who now took the 
field under the direction of the same 
as officers, to whom they had for- 
merly listened with reverence in the 
professors’ chairs. Several distinguisli- 
cd members of the universities, in par- 
ticular Jahn and Stafleus, appeari'd 
with a warlike air,^aiid surrounded by 
a numerous train of followers. These 
noble bands, however, tlu^ugh over- 
flowing with conrnge, and burning to 
signalise themselves, scarcely appeared 
broke in to a discipline sufficiently 
strict for the arduous duties upon 
which they -were about to enter; and 
mauy of them were still of such tender 
years as to be obviously unequal to the 
fatigues of a campaign. Niunhei's of 
gallant youths, too young to be ad- 
mitted into the ranks, and hardly able 
to carry a musket, followed the regi- 
ments, supplicating to be allowed to 
join their elder comrades. One boy of 
ten years was to be seen entreating the 
officers of different regiment.?, with 
tears in his eyes, to receive him in the 
ranks of volunteers, if not as a private, 
at least as a drummer; while another, 
only nine, was reclaimed by his parents 
atBreslau, by advertisemeutin the pub* 
lie newfepajiers. 

20. These noble youths took the 
field under the sanction, and impressed 
with the liveliest feelings of religious 
duty. It was from that holy spring 
: that the spirit destined to combat, and 
I ultimately conquer, the worldly pas- 
sions of the French Revolution took 
its rise. “We marched,” says one of 
the volunteers, the poet Korner, “ in 
I)arade from Zoblen to Kogau, a Lu- 
theran village, where the church, with 
great simplicity, but also with great 
tiiste, had been decorated for the con- 
vention of the volunteers. After sing- 
ing a hymn of my composition, the 
clergyman of the parish delivered an 
address, full of mauly vigour and pub- 
lic enthusiasm. Not a dry eye was to 
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be Been in the whole Assembly. After 
the service, ho irt’onouncod the oath 
boA)re ua, for the cause of humanity, 
of fatherland, of religion, to upare nei- 
ther substance nor soul—to conquer 
or die for tlie right. We swore I He 
then fell on his knees, and besought 
God for a blessing on His champions. 
It was a moment \\hcn the i)resent 
1 bought of death kindled flame in ev^ry 
eve, and woke heroism in every heart. 
The oath, solemnly repeated by all, 
and sworn on the swords of the ofli- 
cers, and Luther’s hymn, *Ein feste 
burg ist unscr Got^* * A stronghold is 
our Gud,’ concluded the ceremony; 
upon which a thundering vivat burst 
fiom the congregation of champions 
for German freedom, while every blade 
leaped from its scabbard, and gleams 
of w’arlikc light shone through the 
sanctuary. The hour was so much the 
more impressive, that most of us w^nt 
out with the conviction that it was the 
last time we should ever meet.” With 
.such holy rites did the champions of 
German freedom prepare themselves 
for the fight. The moral world was 
shaken to its foundation : duty based 
on religion was arrayed against talent 
in rebellion against its author. 

27. The J'hnperor and King lived at 
Dresden with the utmost simplicity, 
and won the hearts of all classes by 
the affability of their demeanour, and 
the readiness with which they were at 
all times accessible to the complaints, 
not only of their own troops, but of 
the Saxon people. Botli appeared in 
public without guards, or ostentation 
of any sort, Alexander, in particular, 
frequently walked out attended only by 
an aide-dc-carnp,* and seemed to take 
a pleasure in the crowds who tlironged 

* Ho hiliabitcd the beautiful Bnibl p.*!!- 
ace in tlic suburbs of tlie city, the sbady 
walks of the garden of which ha(i long been 
the favourite rcsfirt of the children of the 
better classes. Strict orders had been given 
in the first instance to close thegtites against 
those noisy intruders ; but no sooner was 
the Emi»cror infomied of the deprivation to 
wliich they had been exposed, than he gave 
directions to liave them admitted as usual, 
and often w'Jilkod out to divert himself with 
the sr>ortive hiippiiics.s of his little allies. 
The Iving of Pnissia did the same at the lloy> 
Al palace of Racknitz, which fi>rmpd his resi- 
dence. — 3V^mo«n Oculairef 1113 ; Odsl. 113. 


round him to such an extent, that no 
small difficulty was soinetiniea expe- 
rienced in making his way through. 
But it was chiefly in tlio rcsiioct paid 
by themselves and their followers to 
the rites of religion, that the diUbreiice 
appeared between the allied sovereigns 
and the French authorities by whom 
they had been preceded. Tlio day 
after their entry was Easter Sunday ; 
and it was cclcbrntod from daybreak 
by the soldiers of both armitjs with 
extraordinary solemnity. The whole 
iroo}5s appeared in their very best and 
neatest attire. Everywhere the Cos- 
sacks wore to be ^cen buying stained 
eggs to present to their comrades^ 
wherever the Ru.ssians met, from the 
highest to the lowest rank, they gave 
the salute, “ Christ is risen,” to which 
the reply was, “ Yes, ho has risen in- 
deed.” The Emperor was the first to 
set this devowt examjde ; and having, 
after the jjrecediug midnight, assisted 
at the solemn service of Jilaster in a 
little Gre<'k chapel established in one 
of the apartmcftits of the Bruhl palace, 
he immediately addressed thatcKprifc- 
sion to evc?*y one of his oflicers present. 
Divine service was i4)erformed by the 
chaplains, or “^> 0 ^ 90.9 ” us they are call- 
ed, of all the different Russian regi- 
ments quartered in Saxony. Thi.s W’as 
succeeded by a splendid review, in 
A^ich h noble body of seven thousand 
cavaliy, headed by the Archduke Con- 
stantine, who had just arrived fron^ 
Pikiitz, jiaraded before the sovereigns 
at Dt^sden. Superficial readers may 
consider those incidents as trifles, but 
tlfey arc straws which show how the 
wind sets ; and the reflecting observer 
will not deem it the least interesting 
incident in this memorable year,* f hat 
the sovereigns and armies, which at 
length delivered Europe, were 4)ound 
together by the common ties which 
unite man to his Creator. After all 
human powers had failed in combating 
thfi forces of the Revolution, victory was 
at length brought back to the arms of 
freedom, when they went forth to the 
fight with the ancient war-cry of the 
warriors of the Cross on their banners, 
** In this sign you shall conquer*” f 
t “ lu hoc Bigiio vinoea,'* 
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28. During his stay at Erfurth, 
Napoleon^ put the last hand to the 
organisation of his army; gave direc- 
tions for strengthening the two cita- 
dels of the town, and putting thom in 
a posture of defonco ; and established 
lioapitals for six thousnud men. Mean- 
while Eugene, firm in liis position be- 
tween the <jt)uflueiice of the Saale and 
Elbe, and round Magdeburg, (piietly 
awaited the approach of tlio Emperor, 
who left Erfurth early in the morning 
of the 28th, mounted on horseback, 
and commenced the campaign. * The 
conscripts, as the long and brilliant 
cortege of the Einpetor passed through 
their ranks, gazed witli delight on the 
hero who had lilhal the world with 
his renown ; amKhc clioera with which 
he was saluted were almost as loud 
and general as in the most brilliant 
fieriod of his career. But tlicse ani- 
mating signs died away when Napo- 
leon had passed; and the first day’s 
xnarch was sufficient to conviuco ©very 
observer that the nUcient discipline 
and onler of the arrny^vere at an end, 
ai-d Wiat the admirable precision of 
the soldiers of Ulm and ^Austerlitz 
had been buried rith the grand army 
in the fields of Russia. The Emperor 
slept that night at Eckartsberg, having 
passed in his. journey over the field of 
Auerstadt, already immortalised in the 
annals of French glory. Diirhig the 
whole inarch, the imperial cortege was 
obliged to force its way, with almost 
brutal violence, through the demise 
crowd of infantry, cannon, hor|5men, 
and waggons which encumbered the 
highway. Pillage had already cofia- 
menoed on all sides ; and the disorders 
of the troops not only inflicted on the 
unhappy inhabitants* all the miseries 
of war, but evinced, even under the 
eyes oi the Emperor, the relaxed disci- 
pline and irni>erfoct organisation of 
his army. Under the very windows 
of the hotel which he inhabited, a 
vast crowd of disorderly soldiers ^as 
collectefl, who, with loud shouts and 
dissonant cries, continued during the 
whole night to feed a huge fire, by 
throwing into it the filujiituro, ' beds, 
and property of the wreSohed inhabi- 
tants, into whose houses they had 


broken, and who, by a single day’s 
presence of the imperial headquarters, 
found themselves deprived of their 
whole movable effects. 

29. The direction of Napoleon’s 
march was determined by the impor- 
tant consideration of effecting a junc- 
tion with the Viceroy on tlie banks of 
the Saale; and with this view he ad- 
vaAced next dny to Naumburg ; while 
Ney reached Weissenfels, after having 
driven back the llnssian vidottes, which 
now, for the first time, begun to show 
themselves on the road. Meanwhile 
the Viceroy, to facilitate the junction, 
asconcled the course of the Saale, and 
on the same day arrived at Merseburg; 
so that the two armies were now not 
more than twenty miles distant. Eu- 
gene’s forces eon.sisted of two corj)S — 
Lauriston’tt and Macdonald’s — and 
mustered fully thirty thou.sand corn- 
baUants, besides those left in garrison 
in tlie fortresses on the Elbe, and Vic- 
tor’s coiq«. which remained near Mag- 
deburg. Already the thunder of their 
artillery was heard in the distance, and 
soon an aidc-do-camp from the Viceroy 
announced the joyful intelligence to 
the Em]^eror, that his troops had pass- 
ed the Saale by the bridge of Merse- 
burg, and that a junction had been ef- 
fected between the two armies. The 
young conscripts in Noy’s cor})S, which 
formed tlie head of the advance, gazed 
with wonder on tlie veterans, many of 
them mutilated, who had siirvlvedthc 
Moscow campaign ; while they, reani- 
mated by the sight of the dense col- 
umns which were hourly thronging to 
their support, foi^ot the liorrors of 
the retreat, and fondly hoped that the 
glorious days of the grand army were 
about to return. Joyfully the united 
host moved towards the enemy, who 
occupied Halle, Jjei][)sic, and all the 
adjacent roads, while the advanced 
guards were posted on the road to 
Weissenfcls. 

30. No sooner were the A Hies, aware 
of the approach of the enemy in such 
strength, than they took measures to 
concentrate their forces; but the situa- 
tion of their troops was such as to af- 
ford the most serious ground for dis- 
quietude. Not more than ei^ty thou* 
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sand men were scattered along the 
line of tlio Elbe, from the Bohemian 
iifciintains to the sea, without any 
other point of support than Dresden, 
a town which could not be said to be 
fortified. TJie bridges of Meissen, 
Miihlberg, and Roslau, by which they 
had passed, wore not yet even covered 
by — Dessau alone had a 

tolerable bridge-head; and the Rein- 
forcements ill their roar were all ab- 
sorbed in blockading the fortresses on 
the Elbe and the Oder. Thus it was 
impossible to give battle to the enemy 
with any thing ajipf caching to an equa- 
lity of force. Yet was retreat still 
more hazardous, as it would weaken 
the moral influence which their ad- 
vance liad j)ro(luced in Germany, and, 
by reneAving its apprehensions, might 
revive all the vacillations of the cabi- 
net of V ionna, and even induce it to 
throw its forces into the opposite i^ale. 
Nor were the chances of battle so un- 
equal as they at first sight appeared. 
For though Napoleon was greatly su- 
perior upon the Avhole, it was by no 
means certain that his forces would all 
be concentrated upon ono field; the 
quality of the allied troops was un- 
doubtedly better than that of the con- 
scripts by Avhom they wore to be op- 
posed; and, above all, the great suiic- 
riority of their cavalry, which was 
nearly twenty -five thousand strong, 
while that of the French was not five 
thousand, both precluded the possibil- 
ity of total defeat, and promised the 
most brilliant results in fease of suc- 
cess. 

31. These considerations having in- 
duced the allied sovereigns to ri.sk a 
battle, it was no sooner ascertained 
that Napoleon had passed the Sofvle, 
near Wcissenfels, on the 30th April, 
than the Russian and Prussian forces 
were moved forward with all imagin- 
able expedition, to prevent liis advance 
to Leipsic, and f^ive him battle in the 
plains of Lutzen. The Prussian army 
was concentrated, on the 1st May, at 
Rbthe: Wittgenstein, witli the main 
body of the Russians, was at Zwenkau ; 
while Winzingerode and Milaradowich, 
more in advance, observed the move- 
ments of the enemy on the road from 


Naumburg to Chemnitz. It was in 
crossing the defile of Gi'uijcbach that 
the head of the French column first en- 
countered the Allies, who wci'e sti’ong- 
ly posted with six guns on the heights 
of Poserna, on the opposite bank, to 
defend the great road, which, after de- 
scending into the valley of that name, 
and passing the village of Rip]»ach, as- 
cends the opposite steep to enter ui)Oii 
the great plains of Lutzen and Leipsic. 
Tlie inferiority of Napoleon’s forces in 
cavalry rendered it necessary to ap- 
proach this advanced guard with cau- 
tion, and the French infantry moved 
on in squares, aS at the battle of the 
Pyramids in F.gypt. 

32. Marshal Beasi^res, Duke of Is- 
tria, colonel of the* Imperial Guards, 
was among the foremost of the horse- 
men who' advanced to reconnoitre tlie 
enemy’s position, Avheii a cannon-shot 
killed the brigadier of hi.s e.scort. “In- 
ter that brjive man,” said the marshal ; 
and hardly had the words passed his 
lips, when a second cannon-ball struck 
hiin.self on tke breast, and laid him 
dead on the spot.* His body •vosikn- 
inediateJj covered with a white sheet, 
to conceal the cal amity from tire sol- 
diers ; and no one spoke of the event 

^ pjvor since Uie camuaigii of It-Uy, in 179(5, 
Marshal Uossi^rus had, in difltircut ranks, 
coinnuinded tho Guard which accompanied 
Napoleon in his battles, lie was one of his 
most c.stocmed lieutenants ; and ho deserved 
the Kmperor’s regard, as well by Ins mili- 
tary expel lonce and ability, as by hia talAit 
fifr givil aflairs and his fidelity to his inter- 
ests; • Ills body was embalmed, and arrived 
at the I16tel des Invalides, at I’aris, on tlio 
tOth May, where it was interred: and the 
Emperor wx*oto tho following touching letter 
to hia widow, who was incoirsolublo for his 
loss : — “ My cousin. Your husband has died 
on tho field of ho^iour. The loss which you 
and your children have sustained is doubt- 
less great; but mine is still greater. Tlic 
Duke of Istrla h.as died tlic noblefat deatli, 
and without suffering; ho has lelt a reputa- 
tion without spot, the best iuhoritiiuce ho 
could bequeath to hia children My protec- 
tion is Rocurod tf» them ; they will inherit 
;fll tho aflection which 1 bore tc> their father,” 
When the author visited Paris, in May 1814, 
the lamps were burning night and day in tho 
inausoleuxD of tho deceased, by tho affection- 
ate care of his widow, who still daily visited 
and speia eoine time in his tomb. The King 
of Baxouy erected a monument to Bessiires, 
on tho spot where he fell. — FaIM, i. 344,345; 
and Las Gases, vi. 45. 
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even at the imperial headquarters — 
all onimouft»practice, which commenced 
during the calamities of the Moscow 
retreat, and was continued in this cam- 
1 uigri, from the rapid consumiition of 
men of the highest rank and considera- 
tion by which it was chariictcriacd. 
Great confusion prevailed for some 
time at the attack of the delilc on tlie 
opposite side, from the want of pre- 
cision in the movements of the troupe, 
and three hundred iik'H were struck 
down in the s<iuares without the §nc- 
iny being dislodged. But at length 
twenty pieces of the artillery of the 
Guard W’ere brought* up, and under 
cover of their fire the loading square 
got through, and the allied vanguni'd 
retired, leaving ophn to the enemy the 
entrance <»f the plain of Liitzen. The 
French army occupied Liitzen and the 
adjacent villages, where they slept; 
the Young Guard bivoiAcked round 
the tomb of Gustavus Adolphus; sen- 
tinels w^ere jilaced, to preserve from 
destruction during thti^iight the trees 
w'hich shaded the grave the hero of 
th#'DO#*;h. . 

88. Next morning the French troops, 
being now aware that they were in 
presence of the enemy, advanced in 
close order towards Lei])sic, ready at a 
moment’s warning to form square, to 
resist the formidable cavalry to which 
they were opposed. General Lauris-* 
ton, with his coiqis, the advanced guard 
o| Eugene’s anny, moved on the road 
from Mer.‘»eburg. He met uith no re- 
sistance till he arrived at Lindtiiau, 
the western suburb of Leipsic ; but 
there the streets were ban'icjwlcd, and 
the bouses loopholed. As a serious 
resistance was expected, the troojis 
halted, and the fire of artillery: com- 
menced. Macdonald’s coi’ps followed 
on the same line, .uul it only was en- 
gaged in the subsequent action. On 
the "great roiul from Liitzen to Leipsic, 
the main body of the French arm^ 
under Napoleon in person, advanced in 
4 . dense array of infantry, cavalry, ar- 
tilleiy, and chai'iots, crowding the road 
from Weissenfels to Lindonau; and it 
seemed hardly possible IqJ^i any efforts 
to restore order to the pHniigious ac- 
cumulation of men and ciirriages which 


were there assembled. The Imperial 
Guard and n'serve cavalry were in the 
neighbourhood of Lutzen ; Harmony's 
corj»s followed in echelon ; next to him, 
Bertrand bi*ought up his Italians from 
Nossen; behind them, between Naum 
burg and Weissenfels, came Oiidinot’s 
men; while Ney’s dense columns cover- 
ed the flank of the huge array, on tlie 
side of Bega\i, as far as Liitzen. 

.84. On the other hand the allied 
sovei’eigns, w^bo had taken the field on 
the 29th April, and j)ut themselves at 
the head of Iheirrespectivc armies, were 
resolved to give baftlc in the plains 
of Liitzen. Not tliat they were insen- 
sible of the risk which they ran in com- 
bating Napoleon at the head of supe- 
rior forces, especially among the thick- 
ly crow'ded villages of Saxony, w'hcre 
their magnificent cavalry would be of 
little avail ; but pi>litical considera- 
tionrf of the highest importance, refer- 
ring to the courts of Vienna and Dres- 
den, forbade them to recede or act on 
the defensive at this particular junc- 
ture. They crossed the Elster, there- 
fore, near Begau, early on the morning 
of the 2d May, and advanced with all 
their forces, directing their march to- 
wards Jena, and threatening the ene- 
my’s right, so as to keep up their own 
communication with Bohemia and the 
forces of the Austrian monarchy. Their 
plan of attack was to refuse their own 
right, and make no considerable effort 
in the centre, but endeavour to force 
back the enemy’s right, turn it, and 
cut him off from the Stuile, and tlien 
iiiunduto his rear *with a numerous 
cavalry, to which he had no correspond- 
ing force to oppose. Blucher’s Prus- 
sians were in the front; nex’t came 
Wittgenstein’s Russians ; Winzinge- 
rode’s Russijins, with the Russian and 
Prussian Guards, and the cavalry of 
both armies, formed the reserve. In 
this order the troops, after having en- 
joyed an hour and a halfs rest, ad- 
vanced to the attack at one o’clock in 
thf afternoon. 

35. The hostile armies thus ap- 
l)roached each other in a very peculiar 
manner ; for both were in open column, 
and actually under march; and they 
came into collision like two men-of- 
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war attempting to pa?9 each other on 
opposite tacks. Napoleon, aware that 
the enemy were mjt far distant, but 
ignorant of their intentions, and not 
expecting them to stand firm that day, 
hud been on horseback sinco nine in 
the morning; and he had passed the 
monunjent of Gustavus Adolphus, 
where he for the first time met the 
remnant of tlie Old Guard, whicl'iliad 
escaped from the disasters in Russia, 
when he was first roused to a sense of 
his situation by the sound of artillery 
on his extreme left at Liudenau. He 
iumiodiali'ly halted with his suite, and 
surveyed ilie disthut combat with his 
telescope; after which ho remained 
half an hour in meditation, directing 
the troops mortly to continue their 
march, with their ranks as close as 
possibl e. S uddenly a tremendous can- 
nonade arose in rear of his right, 
ill the direction of Gross aud l^lcin 
Gdrschen; while his telescope, still 
directed tow'ards Lindcuan, showed 
him the inhabitants peaceably posted 
on the roofs of tho houses, and no 
enemy's force deployed beyond the ex- 
tremity of the buihlings. He instant- 
ly ])crccived that the attack was to be 
exiJftcted on the other side ; and Mar- 
shal Ney, observing that liis corps was 
assailed, set off at tho gallop to put 
himself at its head. In truth, the 
Emperor was now surprised’in his line 
of march, and obliged to deliver a de- 
fensive battle with his troops scatter- 
ed— tho very advantage i^luch he had 
so often practised on his enemies. 

36. In truth, matters luid assumed 
a serious aspeci;, from the very first, in 
that quarter. Tho French infantry 
there occu]»ied tho villages of Gross 
Gdrschen, Klein Gdrschen, Rahiia, and 
Kaia, which lie near each other, some- 
what in tho form of an irregular 
square, in the plain between Liitzen 
und Pegau. The plain is there tra- 
versed by the deep channel of a rivu- 
let, called the Plossgrabeu, which was 
crossed by the whole allied aniiy in 
small compact columns, and fonned 
a support to the right after these col- 
umns had deployed. Emerging fi-om 
belxind the heights, where they had 
taken their rest entirely concealed 


from the enemy's view, the allied 
army, eighty thousand strong, moved 
on in four deep black coluftins, with a 
powerful artillery in front, which im- 
mediately commenced a hea\ y concen- 
tric tire upon Gross Gorrichm; which 
the French infantry in the village su.-*- 
tjiined w'ith the xitmost intrepidity. 
Soon, liowever, it wsis assailed by 
two Ih’ussian brigades, under General 
Ziethen, with such vigour, that, after a 
gallant resistance, Souham’s divixsion, 
which was charged with its defence, 
wa» driven out and pursued to some 
distance. The bravo l*russians, burn- 
ing with ardour, .followed up their suc- 
cess with great impetuosity ; Klein 
Gdrschen and Rahna were also canned 
amidst deafening clivers ; both villages 
were speedily wrapped in flames ; 
black volumes of smoko enveloped the 
w’hole right, and aide-de-camp after 
aide-de-camq wa^s desjjatched to Napo- 
leon. pressing for reinforcements, or 
all was lost in that quarter. 

37. I’ho Emperor’s resolution was 
instantly tak|if. “ Wo have no cav- 
alry,” said he. ''No matter it II 
ho a batlde ns in Egypt, The French 
infantry is equal to anything ; and I 
commit myself, without alarm, to tho 
inherent valour of our young con- 
scripts.” Grtlens were immediately 
despatched to Macdonald, who wak on 
the .Wft near Linclenau, to retrace his 
'steps, and direct his march to the point 
of attack on tlie right. Tho Viceroy, 
gjifted with the true eye of a gener^H, 
hack already stopped his advance on 
hearing the cannon to the right, and 
enjoined him to incline iu that direc- 
tion ; orders were simultaneously sent 
to Marmont to hasten across the fields 
in the same direction, so as to come 
up upon Ney’s right ; Bertrand was 
instructed to advance, as quickly as 
possible, on the same side ; while the 
whole troops on the road between Liit- 
zen aud Leipsic were at once halted, 
paid wheeled into line by a movement 
to the right. Napoleon himself set off 
with his suite in the same direction, 
directing liis rapid course to the point 
where the smoke was thickest and the 
cannon louci^t. But before tliese vari- 
ous succours could arrive, disasters. 
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quericen, Uiiijl ensued.^ that direction. 

38. Witfgenstei^r overjoyed at the 
Buccess of hia firfit'^attuck, which had 
iiwwered hia inost sanguine expecta- 
tions, resolved to 8i;i|i0»rt it to the ut- 
most of his power, rtSa direct his prin- 
cipal forces to that q\Kirter, while at 
tlie same time he distracted the ene- 
my’s attention by a^rions unset upon 
his oeptre. H^(|i.broij^h£ up, therefore, 
liis geegta d lin^ iind a part of his re- 
serves, had now become neces- 
sary; fpy-dsey, having moved forward 
tlie/;iii!jrli&ron» Breniiier, Gc^rard, and 
liWohand, to the support of Souham, 
which 'advanced in squares, as at the 
battle of the IJifrsimidfl, hud, by a bril- 
liant charge with jbe bayonet, regain- 
ed the lust villages, and driven back 
the Allies almost to the ground they 
occupied at the cotnmencetneni of the 
action. A few words addpjssed by the 
I’russian generals to their men when 
the second lino caiue up, restored their 
confidence, and they returned to the 
attack of the burning villages with res- 
doubled ardour. Nothing could with- 
stand their impetuosity. Tka French 
coluuius, driven out of the houses, 
were charged in tlffi intervening open 
ground by the allied horse, and thrown 
into confusion. Several regiments of 
conscripts disbanded and fled; the plain 
Wiis covered with fugitives, and dis- 
may overspread the whole French right! 
fcJeoing his attack thus far successful, 
Wittgenstein brought up his reserves 
of the Kussiaiis and Prussians tu cfe- 
cide the victory. These noble tVoojis 
advanced in the finest order, through 
a driving tein)>est of cannon-shot from 
the French batteries, and, pressing in- 
cessantly forward, caiT^ied the villages 
of Klein Qdrschen and Huhenloho by 
assault and drove the enemy beyond 
ICaia, the key of the French right, 
which became the prey of the flames, 
and remained burning furiously, unoc- 
cupied by either party. Tlio whole 
Frenchdine, in the centre and on the 
right, retired five or six hundred paces, 
abandoning also the village of Star- 
siedel, which the Allies, however, were 
not in sufficient strength to occupy, 
lb. was now six o’clock ; the battle 
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seemed gained. The French right, 
driven back a mile and a half, had not 
only been expelled frohi the five vil- 
lages which formed its strongholds, 
but in great piut thrown into disorder. 
Half an hour’s farther advance would 
bring the Allies upon the line of Ber- 
trand’s advance, and cut him off from 
the remainder of the army ; W'hilo their 
numsi'ous and inagnificont cavalry were 
already forming in dense and menac- 
ing masses to sweep along tlie open 
plains, in the rear of the enemy’s centre 
and Ifft, and complete his destruction 
in a (piarter, and by a force, to which 
he had nothing to o}>puse. 

39. No sooner were those disastrous 
tidings brought to Napoleon, than ho 
set out at the gallop to restore affairs 
by his own presence at the scene of 
this terrible con fl i et. On aj »proachin g 
the right wing, clear evidence ai>pcar- 
ed fj// every step of tho ininiiiience of 
tlie danger. The plain was covered by 
conscripts flying from the dreadful fire 
of the Knssian artillery ; tho columns 
which still held together were retreat- 
ing, closely followed by tho allied iu- 
fantiy; and the threatening clouds of 
their horse were prc]);n'ii!g to deluge 
the field tho moment that tho last vil- 
lages were passed. Yet, even in these 
circumstances of alarm, the Emperor 
received tho most touching proofs of 
the devotion of his troops. The broken 
crowds of conscrii>ts ro-formed in haste 
at sight of tho imtierial staff, and en- 
deavoured, by throwing themselves 
into little knots or squares, to arrest 
the disorder ; numbers rejoined the 
ranks which still held together; tho 
wounded, which were caiTied past 
numbers every n linuto increasing, never 
failed to salute tho Emperor with the 
wonted acclamations. Cries of “ Vive 
V 3mj>ercurV* broke from lips soon about 
to be silent for ever; and a faint ex- 
pression of joy illuminated the coun- 
tenances of the dying youths when the 
well-known form of Napoleon flitted be- 
fore their eyes. Never had the French 
army displayed more devoted valour 
— never did the generals and officens 
evince a more heroic spirit — ^and never, 
except perhaps at Wagram, had the 
Emperor exposed his person mure 
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than at that awful criBis. But he was i cede an inch ; the Berlin volunteers 


deeply impressed with the danger of 
hi% situation. Orders were already 
given for a retreat ; and when an aide- 
de-camp brought the intelligence, as 
he came up, that Ney’s second attack 
on Kaia had failed, he received the 
news with a terrilic exclamation — 
“ lla ! ” accompanied by a look to Ber- 
thior and Caulaincourt, which fijpze 
every heart around him with horror.* 
40. Both parties, ])erceiviiig that the 
decisive point of the battle was to bo 
found in the ruins of Kaia, strove, by 
accumulating forces upon it, to secure 
to themselves so hnportaut an acqui- 
sition; like two skilful players at chess, 
wiio sucoefcjsively bring up all their 
foi ces to support the attack or defence,, 
tov.ards tlio close of the struggle, of 
an inconsiderable piece on the board. 
Mapolcoii, placing himMolf at a short 
distance behind the village, arranged 
the broken remains of Key’s divisions, 
which had been already engaged, pre- 
ceded by the division Kicard, with his 
aide-de-camp Count Lobau at their 
liead, for a fresh attack. These ‘gal- 
lant trooi)s advanced with cool iutre- 
]»idity; and being now decidedly supe- 
rior in number to their oiiponeuts, 
they drove them back behind Kaia, 
and into the neighbourhood of Klein 
(Mrschen. Bhichcr’s Prussians of the 
reserve, however, issued with the ut- 
most vigour from that village ; a furi- 
ous combat ensued in the jdain be- 
tween tlic two; G<Srard and Brennior 
both fell se.verely wounded at the head 
of their troops, the former exclaiming, 
** Soldiers, the moment is arrived when 
c^ry Frenchman who has the feelings 
ofnonour in his bosom should conquer 
or die.” Nor would the Prussians re- 

• * ** The moment was very critical : the 
Emperor called me to hU side, and asked, 
where wore the treasure and equipages. ‘ I 
have executed,* replied f, * the orders of 
your mi^csty i they are at LUtzen.’ * Lose 
not a moniont*. then,* said l>e, ‘to move them 
back to Morseburg: it is our i-allying-poiut 
in the event of retreat. ’ The whole baggago 
immediately took the road for Merseburg, 
where 1 arrived at night, and found it oecu- 
piod by a division of Eugene's ctirps, which 
had been detached in the utmost hasto to 
occupy, during the alarm, that important 

point, —<Sfouvenirj de DumAs, iU. 409. 


melted away under the. fire, but stood 
immovable; both parties kept their 
ground with undaunted resolution, and 
as the shades of evening begun to creep 
over the field, the flashes of the mus- 
ketry on eithersideappearod lixeil to one 
spot, and almost close to each othcr.f 
41. This obstinate conflict, however, 
gained for Napoleon, what ho alone 
required to wrest their Jiard-earned 
successes from the Allies — time; While 
the combat was raging between Kaia 
and Jvloiu Gorsclien, the other corps 
of the French army came up. The 
Imperial Guard jvaa now assembled 
close behind Kaia in reserve, ’ witli 
Napoleon at its head; MiU'rnofit’s men 
were debouching frqip Btarsiedel, and 
With Bertrand’s forces were on the 
one side, .Macdonald’s infantry were 
approaching the willow thickets which 
adjoined the Flossgraben on the other. 
Seventy thousand French infantry 
pressed upon tht‘ Allies, who at that 
point had not ^nore than foHy thou- 
sand to oppose '»to them. As a last 
tjffort, Wittgon'Jiteiii ordered the ai^il- 
Iciy of Goficral Winzingerodc to^n!\rch 
forward, and tako tlie enemy combat- 
ing between the viAagi‘s on their left 
Hank, while his infantry advanced to 
the support of the now almost exhaust- 
ed Prussians. This able mancouvre 
had a1*tirst a surprising success. One 
<lf his divisions debouched from Eiss- 
dorf, on the Floasgrabeii streamlet, 
and drove back Marchand's division 
NSy’iS troops; while another reinforced 
the Pliissians among the villages, and, 
\^ith the aid of the guns on the ene- 
my’s flank, a third time with loud 
shouts drove him out of Klein Gors- 
clien and Kaia, ^ back upon the Iinpe- 

t ’'With equal rage os when the southern 
wind 

Meotcthinbattlesirong the northern bhist, 
The sea and air to neither Im loaigaed, 

Bub cloud 'gainst cloud, aud wave 'gainst 
. wave they cast : . , 

Bo from this skirmisli neither part declined, 
But fought it out, and kept thoir footings 
fast. 

And oft with furious shock together rush. 
And shield 'g mist shield, aud holin' 'gainst 
holm they crush." 

Tasso, Ger. lx. 52. 
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rial Guard of Napoleon. jAn interest- 
ing yet melancholy inoid^t tOiph phkce 
ill tiic contest for the hjc^ing villages. 
The volunteers of Berlin ahd the young 
conscriiits of Paris nict amidst the 
ruins; botji made their first essay in 
arms, but both f<»ught with the cour- 
age of veteran soldiers. Hand to hand, 
body to body, heart to heart, tliese 
gallant youths struggled with invin- 
cible obstinacy amidst the fiumea, and 
nearly a half of their numbers found 
there an untimely grave.'*^ 

42. Napoleon now saw that tivs de- 
cisive moment had arrived; all hia 
troops within reach, ^ except the Impe- 
rial Guard, had hccii engaged. He 
forthwith ordered up that ftirmidable 
host, which had so often decided the 
fate of European fields. Sixteen bat- 
talions of the Young Guard,,, were 
drawn up in a close column, preceded 
by sixty pieces of its incomparable ar- 
tillery, commanded by'L)rouot, and 
followed by the whole reserve cavalry. 
This weighty columi^ soon made its 
way through the disordered mas&es 
which lay in its line of^ advance. No- 
tlflrng^3ould withstand tho^swift and 
deadly fire of Drouot’s guns, which 
seemed absolutel/'to be discharged as 
they moved along. Kaia was i^egaincd, 
and the Allies forccjd back, still facing 
about, and firing without intermission, 
to Klein Gdrseheii. The I’russi^in bat- 
talions were n<jw so mucli reduced l^y 
eight hours’ incessant fighting, that 
tiiey formed little more than a line of 
tirailleurs, which was obliged tg fall 
hack behind that village to refform. 
There, however, the figlit w'as reuew<^. 
Mortier had a horse shot under him — 
Dum<mstier fell by his side ; while, on 
the Prussian side, iSchanihorst was 

“I had nothing,” said Ncy to General 
Mathien Pumas after ilie battle, “but hittal- 
ions of conscripts, but I had good imsuiilo 
C( iigratulato myself on their conduct I 
d^.uht if 1 could have achieved as much with 
the grcnadioi's of tlie Guard. 1 had before 
mo the best of the oiicniy, including 

the whole PlWiaa Guard ; our bravest wkr- 
riorfl^ after twice failed, would pro- 

bably have never earned the villages ; out 
five times I led back those bravo youths, 
whose docility, and perhaps incxporicncc, 
have served me better than the most veteran 
valour. The French infantry can never bo 
totf young.’*— Sd«vc«i«r dtf Pumas^ iii. 4^#, 


mortally wounded, the Prince Leopold 
of Hesse-Homburg and Prince Meck- 
Icnburg-Strelitz were killed. But J ho 
Guard, enveloped by clouds of dust 
and smoke, still steadily pressed on, 
and the advancing sound of their ar- 
tillery and light of their guns showed 
that the enemy’s was in retreat on tbo 
right. At the same time the Viceroy, 
wl](^ at this critical moment came up 
from Lindenau, fell on the extreme 
right of the Prince of Wurtemberg, 
and drew off liis batteries from tho 
think of tho columns engaged among 
the villages; and it was only by great 
exertions, and tlie admirable steadi- 
ness of the Prussian trooiis, that that 
prince was able to maintain himself in 
his position, without prosecuting the 
attack which in the first instance had 
been atlcndod witli such important 
effects. 

^3. The fire of the artillery con- 
tinued with the utmost violence along 
the whole line till darkness enveloj>ed 
tho field, and several charges of the 
allied horse upon the French squares 
were followed by brilliant success ; but 
although they ^retained the greater 
part of the ground they had won on 
the right and in the centre, it was 
evident they were overmatched at tho 
decisive point. Tho Russian and Prus- 
sian Guards, who were impatiently 
expected, had not yet come up; a re- 
inforcement of two divisions of Rus- 
sian greuadiersy under Konownitzen, 
which Wittgenstein hurled at the veiy 
clo.so of tho day ^|;mnst the left of 
Key’s corps, was availed in flank by 
the Viceroy at the head" of Macdonald’s 
three fresh divisions, and so ruddy 
handled that they were obliged to Re- 
treat, aud evacuate the village of Eiss- 
dorf. At the san^o time, on the ex- 
treme left of th'4‘ Allies* line, Ber- 
trand’s corps was del^uchiug by Gos- 
serau andPobles, ^nd threatened early 
next morning to assail the disputed 
villages ill flank. In these circum- 
stances, tho allied sovereigns gave or- 
ders for a, Veti^at on the following 
morning. They themselves retired for 
the night i^o' Ldbstadt; the right was 
concentrated in and around Gross Gdr- 
schen, wh^rinthe soldiers comjwsing it 
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sank to sleep amidst the smoking 
ruins; and Napoleon despatched cou- 
rieite to Paris, Cracow, Romo, Vienna, 
and Constantinople, to announce that 
he had gained the victory. 

44. Strict orders had been given by 
the Emperor that no pursuit should be 
attempted : he was well aware of his 
inferiority in cavalry, and having ob- 
served that a considerable part of Ihe 
allied horse had not been engaged, he 
feared some surprise during the night. 
To guard against such a danger, tires 
were directed to bo kindled along the 
whole front of the French position, 
and the men were ordered to lie down 
in squares. It soon appeared how ne- 
cessary these precautions had been. 
As Napoleon was riding at nine at 
night across jiart of the Held of battle 
towards Liitzen, where headquarters 
were to be established, he wjvs sudden- 
ly startled by a lire of musketry fr»m 
behind a hedge, followed by the irrujv 
tion of a huge mass of horse, which 
advanced in close order and at a steady 
pace through tlie squares, almost to 
the imperial escort. Had they pushed 
on two hundred paces farther, they 
wouLl have taken the Emperor with 
all his suites As it was, the alarm 
was BO great that all his followers dis- 
persed ; Napoleon himself disappear- 
ed for some minutes, and the anxious 
question was asked by them all, when 
they reassembled, ** Where is the Em- 
peror ? ’* Some squares now came up, 
and pemred in » dose lire on both 
sides, the allied horse got entangled 
during the darktiess in a ravine, and 
at length the body which had made 
thin irruption, oonsistiiig eight squad- 
rons, retired to their own position ; and 
the combat at all points ceased on this 
field of blood. 

45. At daybreak bn the following 
morning, Napoleon left Liitzen, and, 
according to his usual custom, rode 
over the field of battle. It afforded 
ample subject fur meditation, and evin- 
ced clearly the obstinate and nearly 
balanced nature of the conflict in 
which the French empire was now 
engaged. Between the villages of Kaia i 
and Gross Gorachen, the whole surface | 
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of th^ ground was covered with the 
slain, bf whqm above two-tliirds wei’e 
French. The dead on their side were 
about six, the wounded twelve thou- 
sand.* The youthful visages and slen- 
der figures of a great proportion of 
the corpses on both sides, presented a 
melancholy and interesting Bi>ectacle ; 
and showed at once how war had 
strained the military strength of both 
monarchies, and what ardent passions 
had mutually inspired their people. 
Many of the dead bodies were those 
of tli« Prussian laudwehr and land- 
stunn. The French gazed with aston- 
ishment on the long hair, rough mien, 
and coarse gainncnts of these rural 
combatants, many of whom were not 
yet in uniform, but lay on the field in 
their dresses from the plough. But 
Napoleon viewed them with yetdeei)er 
feelings, and mused long on these de- 
cisive pi’oofs jof the universal spirit 
W'hich had drawn forth in Prussia “ the 
might that slumbers in a peasant's 
arm.” The tro-ips saluted him with 
their accuston^cl acclamations, and 
seemed to have lost none of^tbuir 
wonted enttiusiasm. Nothing appear- 
ed so extraord inary Jbo his attendants 
as the immense army which had in a 
manner sprung up out of the earth at 
his summons, and the admirable spirit 
with which it was aniinat(*d. 

4G. The battle of Lutzen must al- 
ways be considered as one of the most 
striking proofs of Napoleon’s military 
abilities. The success gained was far^ 
fromibeing decisive, the Allies having 
retreated next day in admirable order, 
without the sacrifice either of prison- 
el’s, standards, or camion, and with a 
loss of only fifteen thousand men, 
while the French were weakened by 
eighteen thousand, of whom nine hun- 
dred were prisoners. Yet a most im- 
portant advantage had been gained by 
the first success in the camj)aign, and 
the restoration of the credit of tins 

**Ncy's corps alone lost twelve tliousand 
men aiid five hundred olficers» tilled and 
wounded. „The number of wouiuled* was so 
great, that tlie generals accused the young 
conscripts of having injured themselves to 
escape the fatigues and dangers of the cam- 
— JoMiNi, iv. 285. ' 
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I'Vcnch ams in the eyes of Europe. 
They had forced the veteran bauda of 
Russia t^ retreat, with an army for 
the most f)art composed of young con- 
scripts.* Although, also, the supe- 
riority of numbers upon the whole 
was decidedly on the side of the French, 
yet this was far from being the case 
with the forces actually engJiged until 
a late period of the day. The Allies 
selected thoir own point of attack; 
their movements had Vjeen so admir- 
ably screened from the enemy by^ the 
numerous light horse which erfvered 
thoiiHidvance, that, though they bivou- 
acked within two leagues of the French I 
right on the night jirecodiiig, their vi- 
cinity was not oven suspected. When 
the attack on Gross Clorscben com- 
menced on the 2(1, Ney’s corpa alone 
was at hand to resist it, wlpile tile ro- 
inaiuder of tlic army ivas spread ovtjr 
a lino thirty miles in lepgth, from the 
ga^s of Ledpsic to the banks of the 
Saale. Surinfsed in this manner in a 
scattered line of murdi by the unfore- 
seen onset of the eftij^my in concen- 
tnijtcd masses on his right and centre, 
ifapoleoii ran the most imifiiuent haz- 
ard of seeing his ^rmy pierced through 
the middle, and severed in twain, by 
an enemy whose superiority in cavalry 
would have enabled him speedily to 
convert such a disaster into total ruin. 
The rnanojuvro which he had pme- 
tised with such decisive effect on tte 
Allies at Austerlitz was on the point 
•fjf being turned agaiusi himself, ^ad 
Wittgenstein kept his reserves^ better 
in hand, and followed uj) the capture 

* Knowing of what vital iinpgrlanco mic- 
oess at Ltlizon wasj to arvost the torrent of 
misfortune which throatoiiod to submerge 
his empire. Napoleon made the most extra- 
ordiiiaiy eflorts to auimlte Llic hpinb of bis 
tro(3*i>s. Shortly before, ho had, for some 
faul^ degraded from his rank the colonel of 
a battalion, who, l;oing a vciy bmvo man, 
was much beloved by his soldiers: when the 
regiment was to oliiam* under Count Lobau 
to regain Kala, ho rcide up to the front of t!io 
liattiJion, and replaced him in his station, 
after addressing to him a few words. The 
shouts of joy from the Uiltalion resounded 
over the fiehl : the cry spread from rmik to 
rank, and was hoard oven above the i*oar of 
tho artillery ; and the battalion, heading a 
column, soon was to be sccninountinginthc 
most gallant style a height behind iStarsiedcl. 
— ODKLr.Bif:N, i. 55. 


of Klein Obrschen and Enia at the 
moment with adequate forces, tliero 
can bo little doubt that this rc43iilt 
would have taken place. It was tho 
highest effort of the military ai*t, there- 
fore, in Napoleon to restore the battle 
after such an advantage had been gain- 
ed, and such a surprise incurred; to 
arrest the enemy’s advance by obstin- 
atff resistance in tho only situation 
whore, from the proximity of the vil- 
lages, it could be attemjited, and pro- 
long tho combat till the concentration 
of his forces from both sides enabled 
him to assume the offensive with su- 
perior strength. 

47. During tho action Bulow had 
carried the town of Halle by assault, 
and taken six guns ; but tho turn 
which affairs took on the plain of Liit- 
zen rendered this advant.-ige, which 
otherwise might have been important, 
of«no avail. Tho allied army retired 
slowly, and in admirable order, towards 
Dresden, which the main body reached 
on the ■ 7 th, and, passing on without 
halting, took the road to Silesia, where 
a strong intrenched position had for 
some time been preparing at Baut- 
zen. Notwithstanding the methodi- 
cal arrangements, however, and short 
marches of the retreat, considerable 
confusion .soon ensued. Ten thousand 
chariots, a vast number of them load- 
ed with wounded, retiring on a single 
line, necessarily occasioned great em- 
barrassment. In many places the road 
was blocked up, i|tvd nothing but the 
unconquerable firmness of tho rear- 
guard imposed on the B'rench, and pre- 
vented the most serious disasters. The 
retreat was conducted in two columns : 
the Russians retired by Chemnitz and 
B’reyberg, folloAved by Bertrand and 
Oudinot ; tho Prussians by B’rohburg 
and Nossen to Dresden, pursued by 
Lauriston, Marmont, Eugene, and the 
Imjierial Guard : while Ney moved up- 
on Torgau and Wittenberg, where he 
was to bo joined by Victor, who was 
to move thither from Magdebiirg. 
Nry’s corps, however, which had suf- 
fered so severely in the battle; was at 
first lef£ tar^ some daj^s on the field, 
in order td^buiy the dead and re-fonn 
its ranks. The Emperor intended, that 
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while the bulk of his army followed 
the allied sovereigns into Silesia, that 
gallant marshal should recoivo a re- ] 
compense for his valour, by being sent 
against Berlin;' and thither according^ 
ly he was soon directed. Severe com- 
bats with the Allies took, place at EU- 
dorf, Nossen, and Wildaruf ; but the 
French obtained no advantage, and 
Milaradowich, who commanded abhe 
rear-guard, after cutting the arches of 
the bridge of Dresden, which had been 
restored in A temporary manner, took 
post in force among the houses on tho 
right bank. 

48. When the French army ap- 
proached Dresden, even the meanest 
soldiers were struck by the beauty of 
tile spectacle which presented itself. 
Its lovely encircling hills, crowned 
with villas, gardens, and orchards, di- 
vided by the noble stream of the Elbe, 
which ut all seasons awaken thc^ad- 
miration of the traveller, wore then in 
their highest beauty, decked in tho 
first green and flowers of spring. Tho 
ascending sun glittered with dazzling 
brightness on tlie steeples, domes, and 
palaces of the city; calmness and peace 
seemed to have marked it for their 
own ; no sound of alarm or sign of de- 
vastation was yet perceptible in its 
smiling environs. But war in its most 
terrible form was about to prey upon 
this devoted capital ; for six lung 
months it was to be the scene of com- 
bats, of Buffering, and of blood ; and 
already, amidst all the luxuriance of 
opening nature, the symptoms, as yet 
brilliant and majestic, of military pre- 
parations wore to be seen. In those 
orchards, the glitter of bayonets could 
be discerned ; on every height, of 
those hills, artillery was planted : two 
black columns of smoke announced 
the burning of the temporary bridges, 
above and below the city, which tho 
Russians had erected ; while occasional 
cannon-shot from the riglit bank, still 
in the hands of the Allies, mingled 
with the clang of the bells which an- 
nounced the approach of N^oleon on 
the left. The few remaining Cossacks 
swam their horses acro^ the Elbe after 
the bridges were destmyfid; and Dres- 
den, wholly evacuated by the Allies, 


but in the deepest terror and anxiety, 
awaited the arrival of the conqueror. 

49. To deprecate his wrath, which 
the decided favour the inhabitants ha<l 
shown to tho allied cause gave them 
every reason to apprehend, the mngis- 
trates waited upon Napoleon a mile 
and a half from the city, on the road 
to Frey berg. ‘*Who are you?” said 
he, in a quick and rude tone. “ Mem- 
bers of tho municipality,” replied the 
trembling bui^oimisters. “ Have you 
bread?” “Our resources have been 
entirely exhausted by the requisitions 
of the Russians and Prussians.” “ Ha 1 
it is impossible, is it ? I know no such 
word : get ready bread, meat, and 
wine. 1 know all you have done : yoii 
richly deserve to bo •treated as a con- 
quered people r but I forgive all from 
regaod to your King : ho is the saviour 
of your country. You have been al- 
ready punishe/l by having had the Rus- 
sians and Prussians amongst you, and 
being goveraed by Baron Stein.” With 
these words bo Aurued aside from the 
city, and dircgtfng his horso toward 
Pirna, traversed the ramparts ibo 
town, as Jhr the road which leads to 
Pilnitz. He ther(^ dismounted, and 
walked on foot, accompanied only by 
Caulaincourt and a page, to the banks 
of the river, at the point where the 
Rns.sians had constructed their bridge 
of boats. The Viceroy soon after join- 
oil them, and the Emperor and ho ad- 
vanced alone to tho water's edge, while 
the Russian guns were still occasion- 
ally iring from tho opposite side. Hav- 
ing completed his observations, with- 
out ill j ury, in that quarter, and made 
himself master by inquiry of tho whole 
particulars attending that vicinity, he 
proceeded to the other side of the 
town, beyond Friedrichstadt, where 
the bridge of rafts near Uebigau was 
still for the most part standing, not 
moro than one-third having been con- 
sumed by the fire which tho Russians 
Invl applied to it. iSoino light horse- 
men threw themselves into boats, ap- 
proached the burning i)ilo, extinguish- 
ed the flames, and drew nearly two- 
thirds of the bridge in safety to the 
left bank. Having secured this im- 
portant acquisition, liis next care was 
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to reconnoitre the banks still farther 
down ; and having discovered a place 
near Pricinitz, where the heights on 
the left bank overtopped those on the 
right, and a curve in the streain broke 
the force of the current, he gave orders 
for the construction of a bridge of rafts 
there with all possible expedition. 

60. Disquieting inttdligence having 
been received in the evening from Ttjr- 
gau, where the governor not only still 
persisted in refusing to admit a French 
garrison, but alleged in his vindication 
the express orders of his sovereign, a 
special messenger was despatched to 
the King of Saxony, to know whether 
he still adhered to the Confcdoratioii 
of the Rhine, accompanied by an inti- 
mation, that, “ i^ho did not forthwith 
return to his capital, he should lose his 
kingdom.** On the following tnorning, 
Napoleon was on horseback by day- 
break, urging on in pcrs(pi the prepara- 
tions for the passage of the river un- 
der the heights of Priesiiitz. The 
engineers had made extraordinary 
efforts during the nfgjit ; the bridge 
of^rufjs was speedily repaired ; the 
marines from Brest had J^owcrfully 
seconded the land engineers ; and two 
battalions of light tinops had already 
been crossed over to the right bank, 
where they were spread out as videltes, 
both to keep off the enemy and ac- 
quire information. These prepawtions, 
however, had not escaped the notice of 
the Allies, who sent in the night a con- 
tiderable body of troc»ps, acoompanjed 
by fifty pieces of cfiimon, to the^ljank 
opposite Uebigau. Already the drop- 
ping fire of the tirailleurs Wiis to be 
heard on both sides of the river, and 
the deep booming of the Rui=sian can- 
non at intervals showed that a serious 
resistance was intended. No sooner 
did Napoleon see the preparations of 
the enemy, than he called out in a 
voice of thunder to General Drouot, 
A hundred pieces of cannon !” and 
posted himself on an eminence, at a 
short distance in the rear, to direct 
their disposition. The ai’tiJlery of the 
Guard quickly came up at the gallop, 
and Drouot disposed them on the 
heights of I*riesiiitz, and at the ex- 
tremity of the valley of the Ostra, 
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where they commanded the enemy*8 
gnus on the opposite hank. But sqch 
was the impatience of the Emperor 4'or 
the completion of the operation, which 
did not immediately succeed, that when 
Drouot returned to him to give an ac- 
count of his proceedings, he vented his 
displeasure upon him in a manner at 
once unseemly and ludicrous.* 

51. Di-ouotwas right, however; the 
guns were well placed ; and this speed- 
ily appeared in the tremimdoua fire 
which they opened upon^ the Russian 
batteries. For some time the cannon- 
ade was kept up with great vigour on 
both sides, and several of the enemy’s 
balls fell close to the Emperor, whose 
head was struck by a splinter which 
one drove from a ]»ieco of wood close 
to him. “ If it had struck me on the 
breast,” said he calmly, “ all was over.” 
It soon, however, ap[)eared that the 
Frqjjcli artillery was superior, both in 
; number and position, to that to which 
they were opposed ; and as the object 

* He was in sivli a rapro, that ho took him 
by the ears and jail led them ; but the gene- 
ral preserved his presence of mind, uud re- 
plied calmly, but firmly, that the guns could 
not bo better placed. Kapoleon, upon this, 
recovered his good-humour, and the thing 
passed i»fF with alaugli. Suchsalhes of tem- 
j)cr were very frequent with the Emperor, 
especially in his latter years ; but they wero 
nut of long endurance, and when the first 
burst of fury was over, he u.^aially rccoverc<i 
himself. Drouot, the well-known eoramaud- 
er of the artillery bf the Uuaid, was a very 
remarkable man. He always had a small 
Bible with him to read, which con.stituted 
his chief delight, and he avowed it openly to 
the persons in tho impena] suite : a T>ecii]i- 
arity not a little reintirkablo in that statf, 
and the admission of which required no small 
degree of moral coimige. Ho was not with- 
out a certain shade of superstition; for, as 
Napoleon usually brought him forward at 
tfio most hazardous moment, and he was al- 
ways at the head of his troojis, his situation 
was full of peril ; and ho was careful on-biich 
occasions to array himself in his old uniform 
of general of artillery, as ho had long worn 
it 5Uid never received an injury. When near 
tho enemy he constantly dismotiiitrd from 
horsebaik, and advanced on foot in the mid- 
dle of his gnus, and, by a must extroordinaiy 
chance, neither himself nor his horse was 
ever wounded. His modesty was equal to 
his knowledge, his -fidolity to Ids courage ; 
and he gave a shining proof of the latter 
quality by acconqmuying Napoleon to Elba, 
amidst tho general defection by which the 
wore exalted objects of tho Emperor’s bounty 
were disgraced.— Odbleben, i. 181, 132. 
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of the Rue&iaus was not to defend the 
pd^sage of the river, which they well 
kirow against such a general and army 
was impossible, but only to delay his 
crossing, they drew off their guns in 
the afternoon, and the passage was left 
unopposed. New obstacles of a still 
more serious nature now presented 
themselves. Heavy rains, and the 
melting of the Jiohemiun snows, <liad 
raised a flood in the Elbe; anchors, 
cables, and gra 2 »i>ling irons were want- 
ing, and, after two days of unprofitable 
labour, the undertaking was abandoned. 
It was deemed easier to restore, in a 
temporary manner, the two arches 
which had been cut in the bridge of 
Dresden. By the indefatigable exer- 
tions of the French cngineei'S, the pre- 
paiations were j)usliod foi’ward with 
buch activity, that, by ten o’clock on 
the morning of the 11th, all was ready 
even for the jiassage of the artilliry; 
and the whole corps of the Viceroy, 
Marmont, and Bertrand, were crossed 
over. They found the opposite suburb 
entirely evacuated by the enemy, who 
were in full retreat to the great in- 
trenched position, where they intended 
to give battle, at Bautzen. Such was 
the impatience of the Emperor for the 
completion of the passage, that he pro- 
mised a napoleon to every boat which 
was ferried across. During the whole 
of the 11th he remained seated on a 
stone bench on the bridge, listening to 
the shouts of the young conscripts as 
they passed over, and feasting his eyes 
with the long trains of artillery, which 
seemed to be destined to hurl to the 
right bank of the Elbe all the horrors 
of war which had hitherto devastated 
tlie left. 

52. On the following day, the King 
of Saxony gave a clear proof of the 
tejTor w’hich Napoleon’s success had 
inspired, by arriving in person at Dres- 
den, to place himself and all his re- 
sources at the disposal of the French 
Emperor. This proceeding was in the 
highest degree gi-atifying to Napoleon, 
who thus not only saw secured the ad- 
herence of an important ally and valu- 
able army, in possession of fortresses 
of vital consequence in the campaign, 
but beheld himself restored to the rank 


which he most coveted — that of the ar- 
biter of the destinies, and protector of 
the thrones of sovereigns. So anxious 
W’as he for his arrival, that for two 
days before he came the troops had 
boon posted to a considerable distance 
on the road to Prague, exi)ecting his 
ap 2 )roach. The motives w’hich led to 
this resolution on the i>art of Frederick 
Augustus were very ai)parent. Aus- 
tria, though evidently inclining to the 
side of the Allies, was not yet i>r('i)ared 
to take the field, and a considortable 
timcfniust ela]>se before her forces could 
join those of the Allies; and mean- 
while Napoleon was in possession of 
his capital and dominions, and if they 
were treated as conquered countries, 
the moat frightful nriseriea awaited his 
subjects. Influenced by these consi- 
derations, ^nd by that i*egard to recti- 
tude and the obligation of treaties 
which is so rtre in crowned beads, the 
King of Saxony, who had for some 
time been forced to temporise,* in ex- 
pectation of seff^ng what line Austria 
was likely to-ttake,^nd had actually 
ordered General Thielman, wltcnvihe 
first inacdirate accounts of the battle 
of Lutzen were brought, to shut his 
gates against the French troops, now 
adopted a decided course, and threw 
his crown and fortune into hazard with 
Napoleon. 

, 53. •Ilia arrival was preceded by a 
pcremptoiy order to General Thielman 
forthwith to surrender the foi-tress of 
T<irgau to Marshal Ney, who took pos- 
Bcssrop of it on the 13lh, and com- 
menced the passage of the river; while 
the Saxon troops, fourteen thousand 
strong, including some regiments of 
excellent cavaliy, were anew placed 
under the orders of Reynier, and formed 
the seventh coi*ps of the army. _ Gene- 
ral Thielman, whose communications 

* “I have seen with entire eatisraction the 
conduct you have pursued at Ti»rjr.iu, regard- 
ing the conferences pi-oposed to you by the 
nlned gcncmls as Avell as before you left 
Dresden, and it has entirely justified my 
confidence in you. To allow some jneces of 
artillery to go out of your walls for the siege 
of Wittcnbcig, (tlien in the hands of the 
French), would be al together contraiy to roy 
relations with Austria, which are positively 
determined.*’— Kino of Saxony to General 
TuiEUf AN, 30tb April 1813 ; Fain, 1. 485. 
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by bis sovereign's orders with the Al- 
lies had fiv* some time been well known, 
mid who was indignant at the adher- 
ence of his sovereign to the oppressor 
of Germany, and the contradictory or- 1 
ders which within the last few days he 
had received,* quitted his colours, and 
entered into the service of the hlm- 
jieror of Russia. Meanwhile tlie King 
of fiSaxony was welcomed with extra- 
ordinary pomp by Napoleon at Dres- 
den. The Imperial Guaixis lined tho 
road in the vicinity of the city; the 
cavaliy, which mot him near the ?amp 
of Pirna, formed hia escort to the gates 
of tho town; while the Emperor, who 
received him on oneof the little bridges 
of tho road leading to Pirna., and at- 
tended him to Ifis palace amklst dis- 
charges of artillery, ringing of bella, 
Jind tho acchimaiiona of tlta soldiers, 
enjoyed tho satiafaetion of giving the 
moat decisive proof to Europe of the 
re«ality of liis success at Lutzen, by 
thus restoring to his capital and throne 
the first of his allies Inul sulicred 
by the events of Ihc w.'v* 

li. fl\it if the arrival of the King of 
Saxony at Dresden vras thiiS’ a source 
of tho highest g»\tifjcation to Napo- 
leon, tlio advices and intelligence 
which ho brought from Prague, in re- 
gard to the intentions of Austria, were 
of tho most disquieting kind. It was 
no longer doubtful that tho cefart qf 
Vicuna was only temporising, to gain 
kimo to complete its iiroparations, and 

c 

“ My or<lor, as expressed to yo»* fn my 
Jotter of tho lOlh April, is. that the inde- 
pendence of Torgau should be maiataiusd 
with tho utmost care, and tliat its gates 
should bo opened to no one witlnaxt my ex- 
press order, in concfrc with the Kmjioror of 
Austria. I now add, to prevent misuiidor- 
standiiig, that, if tlie furtune of arms should 
bring back the French forces to the Klbo, 
you are to conduct yourself m the s.irao 
manner ;%and, as a necessary eonsequcuce, 
that Torgau should not bo opened to tho 
Fren<'h troops."— Kino ov Sa-Xony to Genb- 
halTuielman, 6th M.-iy isi.3; Fain, i. 4S6 
t “ Ah ! tho tnaiTitige *’ i^aid SchwartsAn- 
borg to Maret at Paris— “ tho maiTiago 1 Po- 
licy has made it j but — Fain, i. S90, 

note. 

t “ Austria is gradually uninasking herself 
in all her relations with our allies. She as- 
sumes the attitude. tow.ards Penmark, Sax- 
ony, Bavaria, and Wtlrtemborg, Naples, and 
Westphalia, of the friend of peace and of 
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there was too much reason to appre- 
hend that its armaments would uljbi- 
matoly bo turned to the advantage* of 
the Allies. Prince Schwartzenberg ut 
Paris had already let fall some hints, 
that an alliance which policy had form- 
ed, policy might dissolve ;t the light 
troops of tho army had intercepted 
some correspondence of the cabinet of 
Vidhna with the members of the Rhen- 
ish confederacy, which breathed a hos- 
tile spirit towards France; and the 
King of Saxony, fresh from JVague, 
not only confirmed these alarming ad- 
vices, but communicated the intelli- 
gence that tho Emperor of Austria had 
either contracted, or was on the eve of 
contracting, positive engagements with 
the allied jxiwers.J Napoleon, there- 
fore, saw that there was no time tr) 
lose in striking terror into tho cabi- 
net of Vienna. On the very day, ac- 
cordingly, of the King of Saxony’s nr- 
rival, lie wrote to his minister at that 
capital, aspersing the character of Met- 
tcmicli, who, he said, mistook intrigue 
for politics. In this letter he boasted 
of his ,own forces, wdiich he stated at 
eleven hundred thousand men, of 
which three hundred thousand were 
already on the Elbe : desired Narbomie 
to allude to the intercepted letters, 
w'hich gave the Emperor an ample 
title to him to demand Ids pass- 

ports; but declared his willingness to 
forget all, and renew pacific relations 
on reasonable terms. The letters con- 

France, who desires nothing for her own /ig- 
gKindisemcsnt. But iit the same time; she 
roconimends to them to set ou foot no useless 
armamonts — not to cxliuust tlioniselvcs t>y 
giving succouT-a to PVlIuco, wJiicIi would servo 
no other ]>urf>o.se but to render tlie Emperor 
more untractablo, and wliicli besides would 
be without an objout, as Austria bus one 
hundrofi ami fifty thousand luon ready to 
«ist ill the biilanco against whichever of tho 
two parties should wish to continue the Wfir." 
— STAKELBKito, JSnvoyd Rwsed. VanneASalonn, 
2sth May ] 813 ; Rafrport de M. Lb Doc dk 
Bahsano, 20th August 1S13; Monitmr. 

‘•Boftire the battle ofLUtzon, the Emperor 
of Austria had already contracted secret en- 
gagements with the Allios, and was on tiio 
evo of declaring himself. For this reamm 
Napoleon sent Eugene into Italy to reoi’gan- 
ise an army. Before tho campsdgii eoin- 
menuod, Austria had opened negotiations 
with all the powers of toe Bheniah confed- 
eracy."— Goigciard. pp. 121>, 181. 
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taint'd an injunction not to commit 
iifenself ill regard to Silesia, and not 
uAniention the Bovrhons, as they were 
entirely forgotten in Euro]>e— aphraFC 
whicli siifticiently pi'oved that they 
wei*o aiiytliing rather tlian forgotten j 
by hiinaelf.* i 

CiO. Two days afterwards Count Bub- 
na arrived at Dresden from the cabi- 
net of Vienna, and at the eamc time 
M. do Sladioii was despatched from 
the same court to the head<piarters of 
the allied sovereigns at Bautzen, ear- 
nestly pressing upon both an accom- 
modiition. Tii this attempt Metternich, 
at tlie moment it was ujado, was per- 
fectly sincere; for he was seriously 
aiarined by the result of the battle of 
Ijdtzon, and dreaded nothing so much 
that Russia and France would ac- 
commodate tlioir di fferencca by a treaty 
oil the drum-head, and that &a]»oleon 
would bo left at liberty to take ycn- 
gcance at his leisure on the German 
pcjwers which had incurred his dis- 
pleasure. M. ljubua had several long in- 
terviews with Napoleon, in the course 
of which he made the Emperor ac- 
quainted wdth tho cxfiectations of his 
court in regard to tlie concessions by 
Fr.ince, and accession of territory to 
themselves, which W('re hoped for. 
These were, that Austria should have 
the Illyrian provinces, an increase of 
territory on tho side of Poland, and 
some also on tho Bavarian frontier; 
and that the Confederation of the 
Rhine should bej dissolved. Without 
committing himself either one way or 
another in regard to these demands, 
Napoleon merely declared that he 
would agree to an armistice, on con- 
dition that the Allies retired behind 
the Oder, and he himself behind the 
Elbe, with a view to a congress at 
Prague, nt which England and Ame- 
rica should be invited to attend. And 
M. liubna having set out for -Vienna 
with this ultimatum, the Emperor took 
liis departure for his advanced guard 
in Silesia. 

♦ “ As to the Bourbons, bo sure never to 
speak of them ; no ono in Franco or in Eu- 
rope thinks of thorn ; they are forgotten even 
in England."— -Napoleon toNARBONNH^ l:fth 
May 1813 ; Hardekbero, xii. 154. 


I 58. Before finally committing his 
I fate to the chances of war, Napoleon 
made tho very attempt whifch Metter- 
i iiich so much divadcd - that of open- 
ing a separate negotiatimi with one of 
the allied powers, in the hope of de- 
taching it from the rest. On the day 
on which Bubna sot out for Vienna, he 
secretly despatched Caulaincourt to 
the headquarters of the Empcro| of 
Russia. The object of this mission 
was to induce the cabinet of St Peters- 
burg to accommodate its differences 
witb France, at tho expense of Aus- 
tria. Well knowing that the great 
object of its jealousy was the exisi once, 
and probable increase, of the grand- 
duchy of Warsaw, he pro})osed to ex- 
tend tho Confederation of tho Rhine 
to the Oder: to increase Westphalia 
by one mjjlion five hundred thousand 
souls; and to give to IViissia, in ex- 
change for tlm territory thus lost, tho 
whole grand-cliichy of Warsaw and the 
territory of Dantzic, with the excep- 
tion of the di'gshy of Oldenburg, by 
which means i^i8 woyld ac(piire an in- 
crease of between four and fi^e ,giiU 
lions of sAuls, and be restored to tho 
rank she held before tho battle of 
Jena. Her capital was to bo War- 
saw; and the great advantage held out 
w'jis, that three Iniudrod leagues and 
an independent power, in possession of 
all th* fortresses on the Vistula, would 
^lius be interposed between France 
and Russia. t Alexander, howeverj 
was proof against these seductions*. 
Ho deceived Caulaincourt, but in pre- 
sence* of the ministers of England, 
Austria^ and Sweden, as well as of the 

t Tlio prearablo to Caulaiiicourt’s instruc- 
tions bore : — “ The Emperor’s intcntioii is fo 
negotiate with Russia a peace winch may he 
glorious to her, atnl which may mako Aus- 
tria pay for her bad faith, and tlio false po- 
licy which sho pursued in exasperating 
Fmnce and Uus.sia against ea(jh other. The 
I Emporor Alexander will ca.sily rebut these 
arguments, by insisting on the radical evil 
otthe oxistoirco of tho grand-duchy of War- 
saw ; andthat will naturally lead, after abun- 
daiico of mysteiy and diplomatic reserve on 
both sides, to tho propositions which wo 
make, which, on condition of secresy, you 
are to propose as follows." Then follow the 
conditions stated in the text,— Napoleon’s 
Inutfuctimut to Caulaincoort, ISth May 
1813; JoMiNl, iv. a96. 
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King of Prussia, and expressed, in 
their joint name, his anxious wish for 
tlie termination of hostilities; but, at 
the same time, his determination to 
remain firm to his engagements with 
the Allies, and the cause of European 
independence. 

57. Nothing, however, can jwiint 
Napoleon better, or evince more clear- 
ly ^is invariable readiness to sacrifice 
honour, probity, and resentment to pre- 
sent expedience, than the tenor of tliese 
proposals. At the veiy time that he 
was making so striking a parade ki the 
eyes of Europe of his firm regard for, 
and inviolable fidelity to, the King of 
Saxony, who had risked his crown in 
his cause, he was secretly j)ropo3ing 
to Russia to despoil him of all his re- 
cent acquisitions, by tearing from his 
brow the grand-ducal crown,of Poland : 
at the moment that he was urging the 
Poles, by every consideration of pa- 
triotism and honour to abide b}^ his 
banners, as the only ones which could 
lead to the restoration<pf their lost na- 
tionality, he was hifti|clf suggesting 
its^tojal destruction, by incoriiorating 
the grand-duchy of Warsa>* with the 
Prussian monarcl^y, and making War- 
saw the Prussian capital ; and while 
he was loudly denouncing the per- 
fidy of Prussia, in abandoning his alli- 
ance, as naturally leading to its erasure 
from the book of nations, ho w*ib pre- 
pared to augment it by nearly live 
millions of Poles, provided in so doing 
fte threw it towards the Russian fron- 
tier, and secured the * extensiiai of 
Wcst]>balia, as far as the Oder, for his 
brother Jerome. 

58. While these important negotia- 
tions were in progress at the French 
headquarters, tho allied sovereigns 
had retired to the superb position, 
whicli they had selected and fortified 
with care, on the heights nround Baut- 
zen. Conbiderable reinforcements had 
there reached the army : srwcral new 
corps of Prussians, under Kleist, bimn- 
ingfor the liberation of the Father- 
land, had arrived. Thorn capitulated 
on the 17th April, in consequence of 
the miserable state of the garrison, 
two thousand sti'ong, which WjSaremade 
prisoners, and of the accidental ex- 
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idosion of the principal powder maga- 
zine. Barclay de Tolly, who cditi- 
manded the besieging force, imruMi- 
ately broke up from the banks of the 
Vistula, and marched with such dili- 
gence that he reached the allied head- 
quarters in Silesia on tho 1.0th Miiy, 
bringing with him a powerful reiu- 
forcement of fiuirteeu thousand vete- 
raiti soldiers. These, with other Rus- 
sian detachments which had come up 
from the rear, amounted in all to 
twenty -five thousand men; and after 
deducting the loss at Liitzen, and the 
subsequent combats, made tho army 
nearly ninety thousand strong — nearly 
twenty thousand more than it had been 
in the last battle. But, on the other 
hand, the forces of Napoleon had in- 
creased in a still greater pro]H>rtioD ; 
and it was already evident at the al- 
lied headquarters, that, till the great 
reinforcements, under Sacken and Bcn- 
ningseii, camo iq) from the interior of 
Russia, they had no chance of combat- 
ing the French with any pros])ect of 
BucccsB, exce])t by the aid of strong 
intrcnchments. Not only were the Sax- 
on troops, fourteen thous.and strong, 
including three thousand excellent cav- 
alry, now added to Napolcon’.s army, 
and, their fortresses on the Elbe con- 
verted into a secure refuge in case of 
disaster, but tho Wiirtemberg con- 
tingent, eight thousand good troops, 
had arrived. The heavy cavalry of 
Latour-Maubourg, the Italian horse of 
Gcnei’al Fresia, and the second divi- 
sion of tho Young Guard, under Bar- 
rois, had also joined tho army. Alto- 
gether Na}x)leon'B forces, under his 
own immediate command, were now 
raised to a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men, of whom sixteen thousand 
were excellent cavalry.* The Allies, 
therefore, ■were now overmatched in 
the proportion of nearly two to one; 
and it was evident that, ivhatever the 
strength of the position at Bp.utzGn 
might be, it was liable to be turned and 
rendered untenable by an enemy having 
such superior forces at his command. 

* **The now arrivals, with the troops who 
fought at LUtzen, i>rc8ciitcd a total at the 
Kin})cror's command of a hundred and fifty 
thousand combatants.**— Viet, et Conq. xxii 
48. — See Appendix E*. 
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59. The Allies had availed thcm- 
s|4ves of the ten days’ respite from ac- 
tive operations, which they had enjoy- 
ed since the evacuation of Dresden, to 
strengthen the j)oaition they had se- 
lected in a very formidable manner. 
Their principal stronghold was placed 
on the famous knolls of Klein Bautzen 
and Kreckvvitz, where Frederick the 
(Iroat found an asylum after his flis- 
jibters at Hochkireh,* and where the 
strength of his position enabled him to 
bid ij||lianco to the sU])crior and vic- 
torious army of Count Dann. The 
ground whicli the allied army now oc- 
cupied w'as an uneven surface, inter- 
spersed with several small lakes ; while 
its eminences terminated for the most 
pai’b in little monticules or cones, forni- 
iiig so many round citadels, where ar- 
tillery could most advantageously be 
placed, coinmandhig the whole open 
country at thedr feet. The position in 
this uneven surface which they had 
chosen for their battle-field was com- 
posed of a series of heights ruuning 
Irom the great frontier chain of Bo- 
hemia to the neighbourhood of the lit- 
tle lakes of Malschwitz and the village 
of Klix, behind which the right was 
stationed in a situation diilicultof ac- 
cess. The Spree ran along the whole 
front of the first line of defence ; and 
it was difficult to approach it in that 
direction, as well on account of the 
broken nature of the ground, and tho 
variety of ravines, with streamlets in 
their bottom, by which it was inter- 
sected, as of tho number of villages, 
constituting so many forts, occupied 
by the Allies, contained within its lim- 
its, and the hills planted with cannon, 
which commanded the whole open 
country. The principal of these vil- 
lages were Klein Bautzen, Preititz, Klix, 
and Kreckwitz. Tliis was the first line 
of defence ; but behind it, at the dis- 
tiince of three miles in the rear, was a 
second one strengthened by intrench- 
inents closer together than the former, 
and still more capable of a protracted 
defence. This position, commencing 

* Fought on the 14th October 1769 ; the 
very day on which, fifty-seven years after- 
Wiiras, we more terrihlediaaster of Jonawos 
luciui^ 


at the village of Piclitz on the one 
dank, extended through tbo^ three vil- 
lages of Rischcii, Jeukwitz, and Bas- 
chiitz, then fell back behind the 
marshy stream of the Keina, nnd pass- 
ing through Litten, terminaterl at the 
heights of Kreckwitz whicli overhang 
the Spree. 

60. The first design of Napoleon 
was to make his principal att.ick>on 
the left wing of the Allies, wliich rest- 
ed on the mountains that separate 
Saxony from Bohemia. After a mi- 
nute* reconnoissance, however, he was 
diverted from this design by observing 
tho depth and intricacy of tlie wooded 
ravines and dells whicli intersected the^ 
slope of the monntain.^j in that direc- 
tion, and which might altogether ob- 
struct the advance of liis cavalry and 
artillery iisthat quarter. He contin- 
ued his reconnoitring, therebjre, along 
the whole line, and at eight at night 
advanced to the village of Klein Welka, 
almost w'ithin musket-shot of the out- 
posts of i.he enefny, and then his plan 
of attack was^tormed. Orders had 
some time before been dcspatc^icd^to 
Ney, who ad passed tho Elbe at Tor- 
gan, with his own ejrps and those of 
Victor and Lauriston, to incline to his 
right, and, instead of moving on Ber- 
lin, as originally intended, to advance 
across the, country, and come up so as 
ty form the extreme left of the army 
in the great buttle which was expected 
near Bautzt'u. These orders rcacliec^ 

pn the :i7th,'and he immediately 
comihynced his cross mai*ch, and ar- 
rived in the neighbourhood of the 
aAny on the evening of the 19th. It 
was on his wing, which was fully sixty 
thousand strong, that Napoleon re- 
[ lied for his principal effort, and placed 
his chief hopes of success, in attacking 
the enemy’s position, 

61. Ney, however, advanced in eche- 
loij, Lauriston in front, next his own 
corps, then Victor, and the Saxons un- 
der Reynier in the close of the array. 
The country through which his march 
lay, when he approached Bautzen, was 
in great part covered with woods j and 
this led to a very serious check being 
experienoPd in that quarter. To open 
up the communication with his troops, 
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which were impatiently expected, Na- 
poleon detached a division of Ber- 
trand's oorj)B towards the left, which 
Soon got involved in the woods in which 
Ney’s men were already entangled. The 
Allies, having received iutolligonce of 
the approach of this d<*ijl)le body of 
the enemy, despatched Klcist with his 
IVussians to meet the tlrftt, and Barclaj; 
with the Russian vcicjrans to encoun- 
ter the sccoinl. Various success at- 
tended these ditibiviit divisions. Ber- 
trand's Italians, leisurely reposing in 
loose order after dinner, without any 
lU’oper look-out, in a wood near Kd- 
nigswartha, wore surprised and totally 
routed by llarclay de Tolly, with the 
loss of two thousand prisoners and 
eleven pieces of*caniion. The whole 
division dis 2 )ersed; and it w<is only by 
taking refuge in the iieighbturing neu- 
tral territory of Bohemia, that the 
great bulk of them, abovf twenty thou- 
sand strong, escaped. During the ac- 
tion the vrilage of Kduigawartha took 
fire, and was reduccd*fco ashes. York 
at the same time eucoujjtered the whole 
co«>;)Sfof Lauriaton; and being unex- 
pectedly assailed by superiol* forces, he 
was unable to kcei|i> his ground, though 
his troops fought with the must de- 
termined bravery. After a severe con- 
fiict, he was worsted, with the loss 
of above two thousand men; so that 
success and disaster were neatly bi^l- 
anced on the left of the army. 

^ (52. The main position on which the 
Allies intended to give battle, an^ on 
the strength of wh’ch they rc^Jlbd to 
CQunterbaUnce the vast numerical su- 
periority of the enemy, was the fie 
cond line from Pielitz to Kreckw'itz. 
Though it was not intended to abandon 
the first line along the banks of the 
Spree without a struggle, yet it was 
only designed to take off the first edge 
of the enemy's attack by resistance 
there ; and it was in this concentrated 
position in the rear, which was strong- 
ly fortified by redoubts, that the ftal 
stand was to be made. The allied 
army, for this purpose, was a good deal 
scattered over the ground on whicli 
it was to combat, and on the morning 
of the 20th occuffied the following po- 
sitions On the left, Berg and York 
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were stHiioned from Jenkwitz to Bas- 
chiitz, with ten thousand PrussiaAs. 
The plain from thence to KreckvAtz 
was not occupied by any infantry in 
the first line ; it was thought to be suf- 
ficiently protected^y the Hui)erb regi- 
ments of Prussian cuirassiers whicli 
were stationed at its upper extremity 
in the second line, and by the heights 
of %vreckwitz, crowned with Bluchcr’s 
guns, which commanded its whole ex- 
tent. Blucher's infantry, about eighteen 
thijusand strong, extended fromjfreck- 
witz to Plieskowitz ; and still Srther 
to the right, among little lakes, Bar- 
clay was stationed with fourteen thou- 
sand Russians at Klix and Gleina. 
Milaradowich, with ton thousand 
sians, was jfiaced in front of tlie whole, 
in Bautzen and its environs, with 
Kleistand five thous.md Prucisians near 
him on the heights of Burk. The se- 
cond lino consisttid of the Russian 
Guards and reserve, sixteen tlmusand 
strong, who were about a mile in the 
rear behind the hn’t and centre ; and 
near thorn were the magnificent Rus- 
sian cuir!\ssiors, eight thousand iu 
number, who secirned more than a 
match for any French horse which 
could bo brought against them. 

63. The whole line of the Allies, 
which thus formed a sort of semi- 
circle, convex to the Froncli, was some- 
what above two leagues in length. 
But the chain of mountains on the 
Bohemian frontier, on which its left 
rested, required to bo in part occupied 
itself, which rendered it necessary to 
extend the line above half a league 
farther in that direction. These moun- 
tains very much resembled those which 
flanked the extreme left of the English 
army at the battle of Talavera ; and 
their natural strength was much in- 
creased by batteries skilfully disposed. 
The marshes in the centre were a 
serious impediment, and the villages 
there were strongly intrenched ; while 
tho numerous guns, placed on the sum- 
mit of the conical hills on the right- 
centre, commanded the whole plain in 
that direction. But the country be- 
yond this was open, and intersected 
by roads in all directions ; and the 
Russian extreme right was therefore 
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removed, and in a manner detached 
fr^n the rest of the army, so that there 
was no obstacle to the enemy’s passing 
round the flank of the Allies in that 
quarter. It was easy to foresee, as 
well from tho diepq^ition he was mak- 
ing of his troops, as the known skill of 
the Emperor, that it was tliere his 
j>rincipal effort would be made. 

64. On the morning of the 2<fth, 
Napoleon made his dispositions for the 
attack at all points. Wisely judging 
that Ij^ right wing qi the Allies was 
the vuliu'rablo point, ho accumulatt'd 
forces in tliat direction, so as to put 
at Ney’s disposal about sixty tliousand 
men. Ney, coninianding this large 
force on the left, received orders to 
move upon Klix, i)ass tho Spree, and 
from thence press on round tho right 
flank of the enemy, towards W urschen 
and Weissenberg, so as to appear in 
tJieir rear when the engagement* in 
front was hottest. On the right, 
the allied positions in tho mountains 
were to be assailed by Oiulinot, near 
Binnewitz; to his left, Macdonald was 
to throw a bridge of rafts over the 
Spree, and assault Bautzen ; half a 
league still farther to tho left, Mar- 
mont was directed to throw another 
bridge over the same river, and ad- 
vance to the attack in the centre. The 
whole of the corps there were put 
under the direction of Soult: while 
the reserves and the Guards were in 
the rear, on the great road leading to 
Bischofswerda behind Bautzen, ready 
to succour any point that might re- 
quire assistance. In this way the 
Emperor cfilenlated that, while the 
Allies along their whole front would 
bo equally matched, and possibly hard 
I)rcesed, an overwhelming force of sixty 
thousand men would suddenly appear 
in their rear, and decide the victory— 
an able conception, which his great 
superiority of numbers enabled him 
to ctirry completely into execution, 
and which bore a close resemblance to 
the famous circular sweep of Davoust, 
which led to such brilliant results at 
Ulm, and the corresponding march of 
Blucher from Wavre to La Belle Alli- 
ance, which proved so fatal to Napo- 
leon at Waterloo. 


j 65. At nine o’clock in tho morning 
Napoleon was on horse})aek ;» but sucli 
was the distance which the greater 
part of the columns had to march be- 
fore they reached their destined j)oiiit8 
of attack, that it was near eleven 
o’clock before tho passage of the Spree 
commenced. A powerful array of can- 
non was, in the flrst instance, brought 
up by tho Emperor, and disposed along 
every projection which commanded tho 
opposite bank. The fire, as far as the eye 
could reach, looking from tho heights 
near “Bautzen both to the right and 
left, soon became very violent, for the 
enejny’s batteries answered with great 
spirit; and tho vast extent of the lino 
of smoke, as well as the faint sound of 
the distant guns, gave'aii awful impres- 
sion of the magnitude of the forces 
engaged o!t both sides. Under cov(‘r 
of this cannonade, tho bridges in the 
centre were stion completed, and then 
a still more animating spectacle pre- 
sented itself. The Emperor took his 
station on a conftjianding eminence on 
tho banks of tin Spree, nc'ar the point 
where Marmont’s bridge was fcsflPlb- 
lishcd, from whence he could overlook 
the whole field of 4)attle, direct the 
movements of the troops, and enjoy 
the splendid spectacle which presented 
itselL And^ never, in truth, had war 
appeared in a more imposing form, 
r 4 )r hstd tho astonishing amount of 
tlie forces at the disposal of the French 
Emperor ever been more conspicuous,* 
On* all sides the troops, preceded by 
tlieiif artillery, which kept up an in- 
cessant fire on the banks of the river, 
advanced rapidly towards the stream : 
at first the plain seemed covered with 
a confused multitude of horses, can- 
non, chariots, and men, stretching as 
far as tiie eye could reach, impressive 
only from its immensity. But gra- 
dually tho throng assumed the appear- 
ance of order: the cavalry, infantry, 
and artillery separated and defiled 
ea5h to their respective i)oints of pas- 
sage, and the marvels of military 
discipline appeared in their highest 
lustre. 

66. The French artillery, however, 
was superior to that of the Allies on 
the banks of tho river, and it was not 
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there that preparations for serious rc- that quaHer. The Russians main- 
sistance ^lad been made. Generally biined themselves for the night in i^e 
'speaking* therefore, the passage was e£- villages of Pielitz, Mehltheuor, and 
footed 'without much op})osilion. Baiit- Falkeuberg, still keeping possession 
S£en,being no longer tenable as an isolat- of the crest and commanding points 
ed advanced post in the midst of the of the mountains^ while the French 
enemy, was evacuated by the Allies, were far advanced in the valleys which 
who withdrew the troops that occupied furrowed their sides, 
it. It was taken i)osscssiou of by IMac- 67. While this obstinate conflict was 
donald, who immediately caused his goftig on among the hills on the allied 
men to defile over its arch across the left, a still more serious attack w'as 
Si>ree; while Marmoiit threw over four made on Kleist’s Prussians on the 
bcidges below the town, across which heights of Burk, and the reiminder 
his whole corps was speedily transport- of Milaradowiclrs corps, under him- 
ed ; and Oudinot on the right pjisscd self in person, on the eminences in 
without difliculty, and immediately rear of Bautzen, to which the Russians 
began to advance towards the heights had retired after the evacuation of 
at the foot of the Bulicmiaii moiin- that town. At noon General Milara- 
tains, on which l-he left of the Allies dowich was violently assailed by Cam- 
was posted. By five o'clock in the after- pans’ division, followed by the whole 
noon the river was ])aRscd aA all points, of Marmoni's corps; while Bonnet ad- 
and the troops were moving b)wai‘ds vanced towards Nicder Keina, and 
the eminences occupied hy the enemy; commenced an attfick on Kleist. The 
but it was already evident, from the resistance, however, was as obstinate 
distance at wliich their principal forces as the attack; and Kapoleon, deeming 
wore stationed, that itb serious conflict it essential to his plan to make a great 
would take j>lace till following day. impression in that quarter, in order 
Ok ij^e French right, however, the to withdraw attention from the grand 
action soon became extrei^fliely warm : movement ho was prej>aring on his 
Oudinot there piessed with indefati- left, brought forward the whole of 
gable activity up th© hills which form Bertrand’s corj^s, still, notwithstand- 
■ the Bohemian frontier, and which rose ing its losses, above twenty-four thou- 
like an amphitheatre to bound the sand strong, with Laiour-Maubourg’s 
field of battle in that direction. The formidable cuirassiers, to support Mar- 
ascending line of the smoke, aaid t^c mont and Macdonald. Above fifty 
flashes of the artillery among the over- thousand combatants were thus accu- 
^hanging woods, soon showed the pro- mulated in the centre, supported by 
gress he was making; while the Bqhe- a pow'erful artillery; and the Allies, 
mian echoes rolled hack the of being not more than lialf the number 
the artillery, and the glancing of the at that point, were constrained to re- 
musketry was to be seen through the tire. This was done, however, in the 
shadows of the woods, now deepened finest order; the troops halting and 
by approaching night. Prince Wiir- facing about, by alternate companies, 
temboi’g, however, and St Priest’s to fire, as tliey slowly withdrew to- 
divisions of Milaradowich’s corps, who wards the intrenched camp, tlieir artil- 
had been sent to reinforce this part of lery keeping up an incessant discharge 
the position, maintained themselves on the pursuing columns. The French 
with invincible resolution in these centre meanwhile steadily advanced, 
woody fastnesses ; and when the Em- and, as soon as they reached it, as- 
peror Alexander, who commanded the saulted Eleist’s troops on the heights 
Russians in person, saw that they were of Burk with great gallantry. De- 
obliged to fall hack, and were begin- spite all their efforts, the brave Prus- 
ning to be ovennatched, he reinforced sians maintained their ground with 
them by throe brigades of infantiy, undaunted resolution. Their young 
and one of cavuliy, under General Die- ranks wero thinned, but quail^ not 
bitch, wliich restored the combat in j beneath the enemy’s fire; and, seeing 
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that they could not carry the position 
b^tan attack in front, the assailants 
atJicked the village of Nieder Qurkau 
on its right, in order to threaten it in 
flank. Here, however, they experi- 
enced a vigorous resistance from Rudi- 
ger’s men of Blucher’s corps, some regi- 
ments of which had been dctiichod, un- 
der Ziethon, to occupy that important 
point; and the fire of Bluchers guns, 
from the commanding heights imme- 
diately behind, was so violent, that, 
after mstaining immense losses, they 
were Obliged to desist fj'om the at- 
tempt, It was not till seven at night 
that, by bringing up the 10th regiment 
of light infantry to the charge, the 
village was carried by the French. 
Tlien the whole allied centre slowly 
retired over the plateau of Nadel- 
witz, to their intrenched camp in the 
rear ; but Bluchcr still retained his 
advanced position on the height.^ of 
Kreckwitz, from the summit of which 
his artillery never ceased to thunder, 
as from a fiery volcano, in all direc- 
tions, till utter darkness drew a veil 
ov<jr the field of battle. 

68. By the Emperor’s orders, the 
French troops bivouacked in squares, 
on the ground they had won with so 
much difficulty. But though the Spree 
was passed at all points, and the right 
and centre were considerably advanced 
over the ground occupied in the morn- 
ing by the enemy, yet the enormous 
losses they had siistiiinod proved the 
desperate nature of the conflict in which 
they were engaged, and inspired the 
troops Avith melancholy presages as to 
the issue of the battle on the morrow'. 
Kleist’s and Ziethen’s Prussians in par- 
ticular, though in great part young 
troops who had seen fire for the first 
time that day, had evinced the most 
heroic bravery; no ground had been 
won from them except by the force of 
overwhelming numbers ; and above ten 
thousand French and Italians lay wel- 
tering in their blood around the 
heights, from which the Prussians 
had drawn off every gun, every char- 
iot, every wounded man. Napoleon, 
however, who was aware where tho 
decisive blow was to be struck, was 
little coucei'ned for the frightful car- 


nage in his centre, llis object liad 
been gained by ground having been 
wen, and the enemy compelled to con- 
centrate their forces in that quarter ; 
and the sound of distant cannon on 
his extreme left, as well as the light 
of burning villages, which illuminated 
that quarter of the heavens, told how 
soon Ney would be in action in that 
direction. In effect, that marshal 
had crossed the Spree near Klix ; and 
though Barclay de Tolly still held that 
village, and lay in strength betwixt 
it and Malschwdtz, yet he Avas entirely 
ignorant of the strength of the enemy 
to whom he was soon to be opposed, 
and altogether unequal to the task of 
preventing the right of the Allies froni 
being turned by the.immense masses 
by Avhom he aa’us surrounded on the 
following i^ay. Napoleon, therefore, 
liighly satisfied Avith tho result of the 
first day’s eng^igement, retired for tho 
night to Bautzen, having first deBi)atch- 
ed orders to Oudinot to renew the 
combat by daykreak on the following 
morning, araoim^he hills on the right, 
in order to fijcthc enemy’s attention 
on that part of tho line, and prevent 
any adequate succour being sent to 
avert the tremendous stroke he de- 
signed to deliver on the loft. 

69. By five o’clock on the morning of 
the 21st, the fire began with unwearied 
vigour# in the wooded recesses of the 
Bohemian hills, and the echoes rang 
even to the summit of the Kuncwald. 
The Emperor Alexander had sent such* 
considerable reinforcements during the 
night to that quarter, that Milarado- 
AAich w'as enabled not only to repulse 
the attacks on his position on the 
heights of Mehltheuer, but to drive 
the enemy back to a considerable dis- 
tance beyond Binnew'itz. Napoleon, 
alarmed at this uncxj^ectcd turn of 
events on that side, immediately or- 
dered up Macdonald's corps to the sup- 
port of Oudinot; and at the same time 
iinjnense masses, above forty thousand 
strong, were deployed in the centre, 
in front of Bautzen, to arrest the at- 
tention of the enemy. They wore kept, 
however, out of cannon-shot, as it was 
not his intention to expose his troops 
to the murderous fire of the allied 
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artillery on the heights of Kreckwitz, 
from which they had suffered so much 
on the preceding day. But before 
Macdonald could get up to liis assist- 
ancOf Oudiijot w%‘is bo hard pressed that 
ho was unable to niuintain his ground. 
Step by step the Russiaif tirailleurs 
gained ufioii the Bavarian shar]>ahoot- 
01*8 in the woods ; and at lougth he 
was fairly driven out of the hills, and 
forced to assiinio a defensive pObitiou 
in the plain at their feet, whore the 
arrival of Macdonald enabled him to | 
ati^) the progress of the enemy. • | 

70. Though much disconcerted by 
this ill suceess on his right, Napoleon 
was only desirous to gain time, and 
maintain his ground in front of Baut- 
sson in the centre^ as the progress and 
gi*eat superiority of Ney on the left 
rendered it a matter of cei^aiuty that 
ere long the Allies would be turned on 
their right, and forced tc^retreat. Mai> 
mont*s and Bertrand’s batteries, ac- 
cordingly, were brought up to the 
foremost lieiglits ocsiupied by the 
French in that part*o^ the field, and 
sogn f/igsged in a tronieudous cannon- 
ado with that of the Alliei; ; though 
the latter, placc^ on higher ground 
and fully bettor^ served, maintained 
its sinicriority, and rendered any at- 
tack by the masses of infantry in that 
<]uarLcr too perilous to be attempted. 
Meanwhile the Emperor listenwl anxi- 
ously for the sound of Ncy’s cannon 
on the extreme left, ns that was the 
•signal for which he waited to order a 
general attack in the centre to favour 
that decisive operation. In effect that 
marshal, at the head of his own conps 
and til at of Lauriston, which was also 
placed under his orders, had early in 
the "morning advanced against tlie po- 
sition of Barclay near Glcina; while 
Victor's corps and Reynier’s Saxons 
were directed, by a wider circuit, to 
turn his extreme right by the wood 
and heights of Baruth, and get entire- 
ly into the real* of the Allies. IJar- 
clay's veterans were advantageously 
placed on the heights of Wiudmuhlen 
Berg, near Gleina; and the strength of 
their poiiition, joined to the admirable 
fire of the artillery on its summit, 
long enabled these iron veterans of the 


Moscow campaign to make head against 
the superior numbers of tlio eueijiy. 
At length, however, the approach* of 
Rcynier's and Victor's corps took the 
ptiffition in . flank, and Barclay was 
obliged to fall back, flghting all the 
W’a}’, to the height# of Baruth. There 
Kleist w^a8 detached to his support; 
but bis corps, reduced to little more 
thifii three* thousand men by the losses 
of the preceding day, could not restore 
the action in that quarter. At cloven 
o'clock, SoLiham, with the leadmg di- 
vision of N,|ey and Lauristoii’i^orps, 
made himself mfister of the village of 
Preititz, near Klein Bautzen, behind 
Blucher’ri right, and between him and 
Barclay. 

71 . This iinportiint success ])romised 
the most moiiientoiis conso(iuencc8 ; 
for not only was Preititz directly in 
the rear of BlucUer’s position, so that 
thq right of the Allies was now com- 
pletely turned, but it communicated 
with Klein Bautzen, through which, or 
Kreckwitz, lay the sole communica- 
tion of that general with the remainder 
of the army. This rendered it a mat- 
ter of certainty that he must either 
follow the retrograde movement of 
Barclay, and uncover the whole right 
of the Allies, or be cut off. Noy's 
orders, communicated by General 
Jomini, his chief of the staff, were to 
march straight on tlio steeples of 
llochkirch, while Lauriston moved by 
Baruth and Belgorn in the same di- 
rection. In this instance the inspira- 
tion of genius had anticipated the 
orders of authority ; for Napoleon's 
instructions, written in pencil on the 
morning of the 21st, were only to be 
at Preititz by eleven o’clock, whereas 
Ney was w-ithin half a mile of it by 
ten. The Emperor was lying on tlie 
ground in the centre, under the shelter 
of a height, a little in front of Baut- 
zen, at breakfast, when the sound of 
Ney's guns in that direction was heard. 
At the same time, a bomb burst over 
his head. Without paying any atten- 
tion to the latter circumstance, he im- 
mediately wrote a note in pencil to 
Murie-Loiiise, to announce that the vic- 
tory was gained ; and, mounting his 
horse, set off at the gallop with his staff 
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to the left, and ascended a height near 
Ni^der Keiiia, from whence he could 
overlook the whole field of battle in 
the centre. At the same time ho di- 
rected Soiilt, with the four corps under 
his orders, to assault with the bayonet 
the numerous conical knolls crown- 
ed with artillery, which formed the 
strength of the Allies in that quarter, 
in order to distract their attfiitiou, .ftid 
I)revent them from sending succours 
to Blucher on their right. 

72. Blucher, wdio was fully alive to the 
importance of the village .of Preititz, 
immediately made a great ell'ort to 
regain it. Kleist was detached with 
the whole remains of his corps; and 
several Russian regiments of infantry, 
with two of Prussian cuirassiers, were 
sent in the same direction. The ar- 
rival of these fresh troops, who vied 
with each other in the ardour of their 
attack, cnablerl the Allies to regiiiii 
the villag<', and drive out Sonham, 
w'ho vras rimted with great slaughter, 
and thrown back on the remainder of 
his corps in a state of utter confusion. 
At the same time twenty of Bluclier’s 
guns, playing on the Hank of Noy's 
dense columns, did dreadful execution, 
and caused him to swerve from the 
direction of tho steeples of llochkirch, 
and estiiblish himself on some heights 
behind Klein Bautzen, from whence 
his artillery could reply on equal terms 
to that of tho enemy. This chock 
probably saved the Allies from a total 
rout, by causing Ney to pause and va- 
cillate in tho Tnidst of his important 
advance until his reserves came up, 
and Victor and Reynicr had arrived 
abreast of his men. By this means 
the allied sovereigns had time to take 
the proper measures to ward off the 
danger, by sending eveiy disposable 
man and gun in that direction, where 
they had never hitherto apprehended 
any serious attack, — and preparing for 
a general retreat. It was not till one 
o’clock in the afternoon that Ney 
deemed himself in sufficient strength 
to resume the offensive, and by that 
time tho season for decisive success 
had passed away ; the chaussdo through 
Hochkirch, in the roar of the whole 
allied army, could no longer be gained, 
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and the victory at best would be baiv 
ren of results. 

73. Napoleon, however,* made a 
vigorous effort, by a combined attack 
on the centre and left of the enemy, 
to effect a total overthrow. Seeing 
the allied cfntre in some degree bared 
of troops by tho powerful succours 
w'hich had been sent to tho right, he 
ordered Soiilt to make a general at- 
tack with tho four corps under liis 
command in the centre; while, at the 
.same time, the terrible artillery of the 
Guard was brought up to reply to the 
enemy’s batteries on the heights of 
Kreckvviiz. These orders w'ore prompt- 
ly obeyed. Marmont, Mortier, Ber; 
trand, .and Ijatour- Mauboiirg, put 
themselves at tho h»ad of their re- 
spective corps of cavalry and infantry; 
while tho Imperial Guard, in deep ar- 
ray, advanced in their rear to support 
tho attack. JRighty thousand n>cn, 
iTi admirable oi'der, moved against the 
redoubtable heights, the guns from 
w'hich had so loi]^ dealt deatli among 
the French ra^lfs ; while a hundred 
pieces of cannon, di8i)osed on th%hi|;h- 
est points'*or the ground which they 
traversed, kept up n^vehement fire on 
the enemy’s batteries. This grand at- 
tack soon changed the fortune of the 
day. Blucher, now assailed in front 
by Marmont, in flank by Bertrand, 
and iii*roar by Ney, was soon obliged 
to recall ICleist and the other rein- 
forcements which ho had sent to tho 
assistance of Barclay de Tolly ; and in* 
consequence, Noy, whose reserves had 
at length come \ip, was enabled not 
oijly to retake Preititz without diffi- 
culty, but to spread out his light 
troops over tho whole level ground 
as far as Wiirschen. The allied right 
was thus entirely turned; and any ad- 
vantage which Blucher and Barclay do 
Tolly might' gain would only increase 
the danger of their position, by draw- 
ing them on towards the Spree, while 
a superior force of the enemy was in- 
terposed between them and the main 
body of their army. 

74. In these critical circumstances 
the allied sovereigns resolved to re- 
treat, They might, indeed, by bring- 
ing up the reserves, and the Uussian 
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and Prufisian Guards, have without 
difficulty regained the ground they 
had lost on the right, and again ad- 
vanced their standards to the Spree ; 
but as long as Lauriston and Beynior 
were in their rear, such success would 
only have augmented th^r ultimate 
danger; just as a similar success by 
Napoleon on the left of the British at 
Waterloo would have enhanced the 
perils of his own position, when 
Blucher, with sixty thousand Prus- 
sians, was menacing the chaussde of Ba 
Belle Alliance. It had also, from the 
outset of the campaign, been part of 
their fixed policy, never to place them- 
selves in danger of undergoing a total 
defeat, but to take advantage of their 
numerous cavalry to cover their re- 
treat, whenever the issue of an action 
seemed doubtful ; being ivell aware 
that the superiority of their physical 
resources and moral energy would thus 
in the end, especially if the acces- 
sion of Austria were obtained, secure 
to them the victory. Oiders were 
given, therefore, to bath Barclay and 
to retire; and the whole allied 
array, arrayed in two masdy columns, 
began to withdraw; the Bussiaiis by 
the road of IIochKireh and Lohau, the 
Prussians by that to Weissenberg. 

75. Then was seen in its highest 
lustre the admirable arrangements of 
modem discipline, and the noUlc feel- 
ings with which both armies were ani- 
mated. iSeutcd on tlie summit of the 
•Hoheberg, near Keina, from whence 
he could survey a great part of the 
field of battle, Napoleon calmly di- 
rected the movements of his army; 
and the mighty host which he com- 
manded, now roused to the highest 
pitch, and’tnoving on in perfect array, 
pressed at all points upon the retiring 
columns of the enemy. It was nt onco 
a flnblime and animating spectacle, 
when, at the voice of this mighty 
wiaurd, a hundred and fifty thousand 
men, spread over a line of three leagues 
in length, from^the Bohemian moun- 
tains on the right to the forest of Ba- 
ruth^on the left, suddenly started, as 
it into life, and moved majes- 
ticafly forward, like a mighty wave, 
bearing the light and smoke of the 
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'guns as sparkling foam on its crest. 
The greater part- of this vast inumia- 
tion poured into the valley of Nicner 
Keiiia in the centre, and the declining 
sun glanced on the forests of bayonets, 
and the dazzling lines of helmets, 
sabres, and cuirasiSB, with w^hich the 
lov^cl space at its bottom was filled ; 
while the heights of Kreckwitz, yet in 
th^r hand# of the enemy, thundercrl 
forth a still unceasing fire on all Bido.s, 
like a volcano encircled by flame. 

76. Soon the receding line gf fire*, 
and the light of the burning villages, 
told that the consuming torrent w^aa 
rapidly advancing through the valley ; 
and at length the cannonade ceased 
on the summits of Kreckwitz, and 
Bluchcr’s columns, dark and massy, 
were seen slowly wending their way 
to the rear. In vain, however, the 
French cuirassiers, eight thousand 
stnuig, were now hurried to the front, 
and endeavoured by repented charges 
to throw the enemy into confusion, so 
as to convert the retreat into a flight; 
the Bussian cavuliy w'as too ]>owerful, 
the allied array too perfect, to permit 
any advantage being gained. A hun- 
dred and tw’enty French guns preceded 
the line of the pursuers, and thunder- 
ed on the retiring columns of the ene- 
my; but the Bussian and Prussian 
artillery was equally powerful, and, 
taking advantage of the numerous 
eminences which the line of retreat 
afiforded, played wdth destructive ef- 
fect on the advancing masses ; while 
their numerous and magnificent cav- 
alry repulsed every attempt to charge 
which tlie French horsemen made. 
Gradually the fire became less violent 
as the Allies receded from the field; 
the intrenched position was abandoned 
on all sides; and at length the cannonade 
entirely ceasf^d, and night drew her veil 
over that field of carnage and of glory. 

77. Napoleon’s tent was pitched for 
the night near the inn of Klein-Pursch- 
witz, in the middle of the squares of his 
faithful Guard; wdiile Ney established 
himsedf at Wurschen, where the allied 
sovereigns had had their headquarters 
the night before. It was from the 
former place that the Emperor dic- 
tated the bulletin of the battle, as well 
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as the following decree, which all lov- 
erBi of the arts, as well as admirers 
of •patriotic virtue must regret -was 
l)reveiited, by his fall, from being car- 
ried into execution: — “A monu- 
ment shall be erected on Mont Cenis ; 
on the most conspicuous face the fol- 
lowing inscription shall be written — 

* Tlie Emperor Napoleon, from the 
held of Wurschen, has <®lered Ihe 
erection of this monument in testi- 
mony of his gratitude to the people of 
France and Italy. This monument 
will transmit from ago to age the re- 
membrance of that groat epoch, when, 
in the space of three months, twelve 
hundred thousand men flew to arms to 
protect the integrity of the Fi^eiich 
emigre.* ” 

78. The Emperor Alexander com- 
manded the allicMl armies in person at 
Bautzen ; the ill success at Liitzcn 
having weakened the confidence of 
soldiers in Wittgenstein, and the jeal- 
ousies of the generals rendering the 
appoiiitinont of any inferior officer a 
matter of great difficulty. With the 
King of Prussia by bis side, he took 
the entire directiou of the movements, 
and displayed a judgment in council, 
and coolness in danger, which excited 
universal admiration. It was with 
difficulty that the entreaties of those 
around him could prevent him from 
advancing too far into the fire for the 
duties of a commander-iu-chief. As it 
was, he incurred the greatest risk, and 
near Bautzen narrowly escaped falling 
into the hands of the enemy. The 
conduct of the retreat, in the face of 
the immense force which thundered in 
pm’suit, was a model of skill and judg- 
ment. Every eminence, every enclo- 
sure, every stream, which offered an 
opportunity of arresting the enemy, 
was taken advantage of with admirable 
ability ; .and such were the losses 
which the French sustained in press- 
ing on the unconquerable rear-guard, 
that, at daybreak on the following 
morning, the Russians still held the 
heights of Weisseuberg, within can- 
non-shot of the field of battle. 

79. The loss of the French in the 
battle of Bautzen was considerably 
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greater than that of the Allies— an 
unusual but not unprecedented cir- 
cumstance with a victorious army, but 
which is easily explained by the car- 
nage occasioned in Napoleon’s masses 
by the Prussian artilleiy, in position 
on the numerous eminences which 
commanded the field of battle, and 
by the perfect order wdth which the 
retreat was conducted.* The Allies 
lost in the two days fifteen thousand 
men killed and wounded ; and the 
French took fifteen hundred prisoners, 
most them wounded. But neither 
stores nor artillery graced their tri- 
umph ; and their own loss w'us fully 
nineteen thousand killed and wounded 
on the field alone, independent of those 
who fell on the prewoua day ; inso- 
much that twenty thousand wounded 
w^ere lodged, two days after the Imttle, 
at Bautzen, and the villages in its en- 
virons ; while iive thousand were kill- 
ed outright on the field of battle. A 
great number of the wounded were 
slightly hurt oiiy in the hands and 
feet— an omino.ijsxircumBtance, which 
had been observed also in the^cwi- 
IKiign of 1£^9 on the Danube, and be- 
spoke the anxiety of ^the conscripts to 
escape from these scenes of carnago.+ 

* TIjo saiuG thiiiff bad previously occurred 
at Mulplaquot, whore the Allies lost twenty 
thousand, the Freiicli fourteen thousand men, 
though ^he former gained the victory.— 
CeftJE’s Life qf Marlborough t iv. 64. 

t ‘‘Twenty-two thousand wore brought 
into the hospitals of the Grand Army, from g 
the Ist May to the 1st June 1813, exclusive 
of tlrosg of the enemy.’’ — Uabon Lakkey, iv. 
177. And this return embraced only the 
serious coses. So great was the number of 
poitioiis slightly wounded, who were not ad- 
mitted to the hospitals, that it was strongly 
suspected at the time that many, cspociully 
of the Italian conscripts, bad intentionally 
wounded themselves slightly in the hand, in 
order to avoid, at least lor a time, the dan- 
gers and fatigues of thcenmpuign. The num- 
ber so w’ounded was no less than two thou- 
sand six hundred and thirty-two. The Em- 
peror inclined to the same opinion, and was 
preparing a severe decree on the subject, 
when he was diverted trom his design by the 
humline and politic Ijiirrcy, who proved, by 
actual experiment, that inexperienced troops 
firing three deep, were extremely apt to in* 
jure the hands of the front rank ^ and in this 
report the Emperor deemed it prudent ten 
acquiesce.— See A'oitvfiwir^ cic Caclaincouw, 
i. 170, 172 ; and Larrbv, iv. 171, 1 79. But 
K 
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80. Thd Saxon peasants displayed 
unbounded kindness to these uuha]>])y 
sufferers. Without regard to side, na- 
tion, or language, they received them 
into their cottages, and did all in their 
power to mitigate their distresses ; and, 
not contented with waiting till the 
sufferers w’ore brought into their dwell- 
ings, they themselves issued forth to 
seek them on the hold. On all sides 
were to be seen men, women, and chil- 
dren, carrying litters, jmshiug whoel- 

■ ban'ows, or drawing little carts, laden 
with wounded men. lluseian# were 
laid beside French, Prussians beside 
Italians; the women tended the dying, 
and bandaged the wounds alike of 
friend and foe: all the animosity of 
the contest was forgotten ; and at the 
close of one of the bloodiest battles 
recorded in modern tlinesf was to bo 
seen the glorious spectacle of Christian 
charity healing the miunds and as- 
suaging the sufferings equally of the 
victors and the vanquished. 

81. By daybreak €n the following 
morning the Freud/ ofiny was in mo- 

4md Kapolcon, who had hardly al- 
lowed himself any rest ffuring the 
night, in person ^lirected their move- 
ments. They soon came up with the 
roar-guard of the enemy, who had 
marched all night, and now stood firm 
on the heights behind Heichenbach, in 
order to gain time for the iiamei^se 
files of chariots, cannon, and wounded 

^men, to defile by the roads in thoir 
rear. Milaradowich had the command ; 
and the veterans of the Moscow* cam- 

Ocneral Mathieu Dnmas, wbo saw great num- 
bers of these wounded at Drenden, has re- 
corded his decided npiuioii, that many oi 
these wounds were sclf-inflictcd. “I ob- 
served,” says he, “with keen regret, many 
of the wounded but slightly hurt ; the greater 
port young conscripts who nod recently joined 
the army, and who had not been injured by 
the fire of the enemy, but had themselves 
mutilated their feet and hands. Such acci- 
dents of bod augury had also been observed 
during the campaign of 1809. The Emperor 
interrogated me closely on the subjoct«and 
as I made ho concealment of the truth, he 
ordered an inquiry. The report of the com- 
mission, however, was opposed to my too 
well-founded obsemtious; and the Emperor 
believed, or feigned to believe, those who, to 
pay thoir court to him, disguised the truth 
on a painful but important subject. 

Wirt de Pumas, iii. 507. 


paign were prepared to defend the posi- 
tion to the liist extremity; while focly 
pieces of cannon were admirably i>laccil 
on the summit, and a largo body of 
cuirassiers on the slopes seemed await- 
ing an opportunity to come to blows 
w-itii the horsemen of the French. 
Struck with the strength of this posi- 
tion, as well as the determined couu- 
tefiance ol^the allied force which oc- 
cupied it, Napoleon paused, and en- 
gaged only in a cannonade till the cav- 
alry of the Guard came up. Reichen- 
bach itself, in front of the allied posi- 
tion, occupied by the Russian liglit 
troops, uras only abandoned after an 
obstinate conflict; and when the French 
columns showed themselves on the op- 
posite side, they were torn in pieces by 
the point-blank discharge of the enemy’s 
batteries from the heights behind. Tlie 
Russian general sent some of his regi- 
ments of cavalry into the plain, where 
they werp immediately charged by the 
red lancers of the French Guard; but 
the latter were defeated with consider- 
able loss. 

82. Napoleon upon this brought up 
Latour-Maubourg, with the whole cav- 
alry of the Guard, six thousand strong, 
and at the same time made disposi- 
tions for outflanking and turning the 
enemy. These mesisures were attended 
with the desired effect, and after seve- 
ral brilliant charges on both sides, the 
Allies retired toward Gbrlitz, but in 
the best order. Enraged at seeing hia 
enemy thus escaping, Napoleon hast- 
ened to the advanced posts, and him- 
self pressed on the movements of the 
troops, insomuch that the rays of the 
setting sun gleamed on the sabres and 
bayonets of fifty thousand men, ac- 
cumulated in a front of a mile and a half 
in breadth, and closely advancing in 
pursuit. But it was all in vain. The 
enemy, proud of the resistance they 
had made against such superior num- 
bers, retired in admirable order, with- 
out leaving anythiiig behind. Guns, 
wounded, caissons, were alike conveyed 
away ; and all the genius of the Em- 
peror, which never shone forth with 
brighter lustre in directing the move- 
ments, could not extract one trophy 
from llieir rear-guard. Napoleon could 
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not conceal his vexation at beholding 
tint unbroken array of the allied troops 
thi^s eluding his grasp, and the skill 
with which they availed themselves of 
every eminence to plant their guns and 
arrest his progress. “ What ! ” said he, 
“ after such a butchery, no results ? no 
prisoners ? Those fellows there will 
not leave us a nail ; they rise from their 
ashes. When will this be fcne ? ” * 
83. The balls at this moment were 
flying thick around him, and one of 
the Emperor’s escort fell dead at his 
feet. “ Duroc,” said he, turning to the 
grand-marshal, who was by his side, 
“ fortune is resolved to have one of us 
to-day.” Some of his suite observed 
with a shudder, in an under breath, 
th;a it was the anniversary of the bat- 
tle of Essling, and the death ol Lannes, 
\nnipf Chap. LVii. § 59]. The molan- 
clicdy anticipation wfis not long of be- 
ing realised. The enemy retired tt# a 
fresh position, behind the ravine of 
Makorsdorf; and Napoleon, who was 
anxious to push on before night to 
Gdrlitz, himself hurried to the front, 
to urge on the troops who were to dis- 
lodge them from the ground which 
they had occupied to bar the approach 
to it. His suite followed him, four a- 
breast, at a rapid trot through a hollow 
way, in such a cloud of dust that hardly 
one of the riders could see his right- 
hand man. Suddenly u cannon-ball 
glanced from a tree near the Emperor, 
and struck a file behind, consisting of 
Mortier, Caulaincourt, Kirgener, and 
Huroc. In the confusion and dust, it 
w'as not at first perceived who was 
hurt; but a pago soon arrived and 
whispered in the Emperor's ear, that 
Kirgener was killed, and Duroc des- 
perately wounded. Larrey and Ivan 
instantly came up, but all their efforts 
were unavailing; Duroc’s entrails were 
tom out, and the dying man was car- 
ried into a cottage near Makersdorf. 
Napoleon, profoundly affected, dis- 
mounted, and gazed long on the bat- 
tery from whence the &tal shot had 
issued. He then entered the cottage, 
and ascertained, with tears in his eyes, 
that there was no hope. “ Duroc,” 
said he, pressing the hand of the dying 
hero, “ there is another world, where 


we shall meet again f”* Memorable 
words, wrung by anguish even from 
the child of Infidelity and the Kevjjlu- 
tion I Finally, when it was announced 
some hours afterwards that all was 
over, he put into the hands of llur- 
tliier, without articulating a word, a 
paper, ordering the construction of a 
monument on the spot where ho fell, 
with this inscription “ Here the 
General Duroc, Duke of Friuli, grand- 
marshal of the palace to the Emperor 
Napoleon, gloriously fell, struck by a 
cannoh-ball, and died in the arms of 
the Emperor, his friend.” 

84. Napoleon pitched his tent in the 
neighbourhood of the cpttage where- 
Duroc lay, and seemed for the time 
altogether overwhelmed by his emo- 
tions. The squares of the Old Guard, 
respecting His feelings, arranged them- 
selves at a distance ; and even his most 
confidential a^^tendants did not, for 
some time, venture to approach his 
person. Alone he sat, wrapped in his 
grey greatcoat, w^|h his forehead rest- 
ing on his hand% and his elbows on his 
knees, a prey to the most agollisibg 
reflections. ’ In vain Caulaincourt and 
Maret at length reqinested his atten- 
tion to the most pressing orders. “ To- 
morrow — everything,” was the only re- 
ply of the Emperor, as he again re- 
sumed his attitude of meditation. A 
mpumfhl silence reigned around ; the 
groups of officers at a little distance 
hardly articulated above their breath; 4 
glorunand depression appeared in every 
countenance; while the subdued bum 
of the soldiers preparing their repast, 

: and the sullen murmur of the artillery 
! waggons as they lulled in the distance, 
alone told that a mighty host was as- 
sembled in the neighbourhood. Slowly 
the moon rose ovei^this melancholy 
scene ; the heavens became illuminated 
by the flames of the adjoining villages, 


* ** In hia pale looks kind pity's image lies, 
That dciatn e’en mourn'd to hear his pass- 
ing-bell ; 

His marble heart such soft impression tries, 
That midst his wrath bis manly tears out- 
well. 

(Thou weepest, Soliman I thou that beheild 
Thy kingdoms lost» and not one tear couldst 
yi^) 

Tasbo^ Ger, lib,^ U, 8flL 
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which had fallen a prey to the license of 
the soldiers; while the noble bands of 
the Imperial Guard played alternately 
triumphal and elegiac strains, in the 
vain hope of distracting the grief of 
tlieir cliief. Could the geni us of paint- 
ing portray the scene, could the soul 
of poetry be inspired by the feelings 
which all around experienced, a more 
striking image could not be presented 
of the mingled woes and animation of 
war; of the greatness and weakness of 
man; of his highest glories, and his 
nothingness against the arm df his 
Creator.* 

86. The loss of Duroc and Kirgener, 
and of General Brnyt^res, who also fell 
on the same day, as well as the firm 
countenance and adminablo array of 
the Allies, who retired after a bloody 
batUe, in whicli they had bf en worsted, 
without the loss of cannon or prison- 
ers in the pursuit, and •ivith no consi- 
derable diminution of baggage, occa- 
sioned the most gloomy presentiments 
in the French army^* It was jilain that 
the days of Austerlits* and Jena w^ere 
pilGt.r A great victory had been gained 
without any result; and th% victors, in 
the pursuit, had siistained both a great- 
er and more important loss than the 
vanquished. Little hopes remained of 
subduing an enemy who thus rose up 
with renew'ed vigour from every disas- 
ter. With truth might Napoleon h^ve 
said with Pyrrhus — Another such 
^ victory, and I am undone.” Murmurs, 
iHJgrets, expressions of despair, were 
heard even among the most re^:)lute : 
the flames, which rose on all sides as 
the villages were taken possession* of, 
at once bespoke the obstinacy of the 
resistance, and the detei'miuation of 

* Napoleon at tho time, to testify his re- 
gard for Duroc, placed two hundred iiapo- 
feons in the hands of tho owner of the house, 
jointly with the clergymen of the parish, for 
the purpose of erecting a monument to his 
memory. The monument, however, was 
never erected; and by an order of tho Bus- 
Sian ^tat-m£yor, dated 1st April 1814^ the 
money was ref^imed by the Allies, and not 
applied to itsdestiuedpurpose— an unworthy 
proceeding, fcvming a stxiking 'Contrast to 
tho noble conduct of the Archduke Charles, 
In 1796, regarding the French tomb of Gene- 
ral Marceau. — Order of BABOiT Bosun, Ist 
April 1814, in Fain, I 430 ; and onto. Chap, 
f 68. 


the inhabitants ; and even tho bravest 
sometimes exclaimed, on beholding the 
universal spirit with whicli the people 
were animated — “ What a war ! 
shall all leave our remains here.” Nii- 
poleon was no stranger to the feelings 
of despondency wliicb were so common 
even around his headquarters, and he 
gave vent to his spleen by cutting sar- 
caSlns agHnst his princij>al officers. 
“ I see well, gentlemen,” said ho, “ that 
you arc no longer inclined to make 
war : Berthier would rather follow tho 
ch;iso at Grosbois ; Rapp sighs after his 
beautiful hotel at Paris. 1 uuderataud 
you ; I am no stranger to the pleasures 
of the capital.” 

86. On the 23d, the allied army con- 
tinued to retreat, still in two columns, 
after having broken down the bi’idges 
over the Neis^?e : the right column 
moved upon Waldau, the left upon 
Lcibau. At nine o’clock the Saxon ad- 
vanced posts appeared before Gfirlitz, 
and, finding the bridge broken down, 
after some delay and warm skirmish- 
ing, forced the i>asBage of tho river, 
and, by hastily erecting five • new 
bridges, soon crossed over so large a 
force as rendered the town no longer 
tenable by the Allies. The Emperor 
arrived at Giirlitz a few hours after, 
and rested there the remainder of that 
and the whole of the next day, shut 
up with Caulaincourt in his cabinet, 
and constantly occupied with diplo- 
matic arrangements. Meanwhile the 
Allies continued their retreat, and the 
French pressed the purauit in three 
columns : the right skirting the Bohe- 
mian mountains, and following Witt- 
genstein; the centre following Bluoher 
and Barclay de Tolly on the great road 
to Liegnitz; the left marching upon 
Glogau, the garrison of which, now 
blockaded for above three months, 
anxiously expected their deliverance. 
Although no attempt was made to de- 
fend any positions, yet the French cav- 
alry frequently came up with that of 
the Allies, and some sharp encounters 
took place between the horse on both 
sides. But the dragoons of Napoleon, 
for the most part cased in cuirasses, or 
heavily armed, were no match in 
desultory warfare for the nimble iddl- 
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dreii of the desert; and the pursuers 
silvered more under the lances of the 
Cossacks, than the retreating cavalry 
did from the French sabres. 

87. No attempt was made by the 
Allies to defend the passage of the 
(^ueis, the Bober, or the Katzbach, al- 
though their rocky banks and deeply 
furrowed ravines offered' every facility 
for retarding the advance of the ene&y. 
rfhe Emperor Alexander was mtiking 
for an intrenched camp prepared near 
Schweidiiitz, and was desirous of avoid- 
ing any serious encounter till it was 
reached. On the 2Gth, however, an 
opportunity occurred of striking a con- 
siderable blow, near Haynau, upon the 
advanced column of Luuriston’s corps. 
After the troops under Maison had 
passed that town, and were traversing 
the valley of the Theisse, without hav- 
ing explored the surrounding heights, 
a signal was suddenly given by setthig 
fire to a windmill, and almost before 
the French had time to form square, 
the enemy’s cavalry, consisting of three 
strong Prussian regiments, were upon 
them. The French dragoons, who 
were at the head of the column, in- 
stantly fled back to Haynau, leaving 
the infantry to their fate. They were 
speedily broken, and the whole ar- 
tillery of the column, consisting of 
eighteen ineces, taken, -with four hun- 
dred men made prisoners, besides an 
equal number killed and wounded. 
FVem the want of horses, however, 
only twelve of the guns could be 
brought off. This affair, which cost 
the life of Colonel Dolfs, the Prussian 
commander, who gloriously fell in the 
midst of the enemy’s squares, would 
have been still more decisive but for 
the uncontn}liable impatience of the 
Prussian dragoons, whose ardour made 
them break into a chaige before the 
proper moment had arrived. As it 
was, however, it was one of the most 
brilliant cavalry actions which occurred 
during the war, and may justly be 
placed beside the splendid charge of 
the heavy German dragoons on the 
French infantry, on the 23d of July 
in the preceding year, the day after 
the battle of Salamanca, [ante, Chap. 
Lxvxn. §§ 82, 83]. 


88. Napoleon was severely mortified 
by this check, not so much irom the 
amount of the loss he had suBtaine<l, 
which, in such a host, was a matter of 
little importance, but from the deci- 
sive proof which it afforded, in the eyes 
of both armies, of the undirainished 
spirit and unbroken array of the allied 
forces. On the very day following, 
however, his arms had their revenge. 
General Sebastiani, at the head of the 
cavaliy of Victor’s corps, which was 
advancing by forced marches towards 
Glogau to relieve the garrison, fell in 
near Sprottau with a Russian convoy, 
which was moving, unaware of the 
victory that had been gained, up to 
the main army, and captured the whole, 
consisting of twerity-two pieces and 
sixty tumbrils, with the guard of four 
hundred min. In other quarters, how- 
ever, from being longer accustomed to 
the vicinity of the enemy, the jMlics 
were better on their guard. Eight 
squadrons of Russian cavalry on the 
samo day attaclc*^, near Gottesberg, 
twelve squadro Js of Napoleon’s cuiras- 
siers, and ^efeated them, with tl^ i^ss 
of four hundred prisoners; a partisan 
coips captured a coLltiderable park of 
artilleiy ; while Woronzoff’s cavalry 
fell in with a largo body of tho ene- 
my’s cavaliy near Dessau, on the Elbe, 
put them to the rout, and made five 
hundretl prisoners. Meanwhile, tho 
main body of the Allies retired with- 
out further molestation by LiegnitZx* 
to the neighbourhood of Schweidniiz, 
wherJ the intrenched camp had been 
constructed, and where it was intended 
th^t a stand should be made. 

89. These partial successes, however, 
determined nothing; and the progress 
of the French arms, as well as the po- 
sition of their forces, had now become 
such as to excite just disquietude in 
the breasts of the allied sovereigns. 
The great line of communication ^vith 
Poland and the Vistula was abandoned ; 
the* blockading force before Glogau 
withdrew on tho approach of the ene- 
my; and the garrison, which had near- 
ly exhausted its means of subsistence, 
was relieved, amidst transports of joy 
on both sides, on the 29th. All ^the 
allied forces were concentrated in the 
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neighbourhood of Schweidnitz, or be- 
tween Liegiiitz and that place; and 
although the intrenched camp, resting 
on the former fortress, was of great 
strength, yet it could not be disguised 
that it was close to the foot of tlie lio- 
hemiau mountains ; and that if Aus- 
tria, in reliance on whose ultimate co- 
operation this direction had been given 
to the allied forces, should prove un- 
faithful to the cause of Europe, they 
would find it next to impossible to re- 
gain their communication with the 
Oder and the Vistula, the only base 
for military ojibratioiis on which in 
that event they could rely. Great re- 
inforcements, indeed, fully fifty thou- 
sand strong, were on their march from 
Knssia — and an hqual force was in pro- 
gress in Ih'usbia. Rut some weeks, at 
the least, miist elapse befof'e the most 
forward of them could reach the allied 
headquarters ; and if *1110 <liverging 
march to the extremity of Upper Si- 
lesia were much longer to be pursued, 
the French might 4^*fcorpose between 
their main army and the succours on 
wlfizck they relied. The I^ssians, by 
the morning state on 27th*May, num- 
bered only thiii(r-fivc, the Prussians 
twenty-five thousand effective soldiem: 
ill success and retreat had i>roduced 
its usual elFect in diminishing the num- 
ber of available men, and the abandon- 
ment of the line of communication 
with PolJind, had occasioned great dif- 1 
^ ficulty in tuiming aside the convoys 
from the road they wore pursuing, one 
of which, a.j before memtioued, ffad al- 
ready actually fallen into the enemy's 
hands. 

90. With reason, therefore, Napo- 
leon regarded the present state of af- 
fairs as highly auspicious to his arms, 
and the soldiers participated in his 
satisfaction from the ample supplies of 
eveiything which they obtained in the 
rich agricultural districts of Upper Si- 
lesia; exhibiting a marked contrast to 
the extreme penuiy, almost amounting 
to famine, which they had experienced 
in the wasted fields of Saxony and Lu- 
satia. Delivered by these favourable 
circumstances from the melancholy 
forebodings which the d<^th of Duinc 
and the imperfect success at Bautzen 
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had occasioned, the Emperor recovered 
all his former serenity of mind. Jlo 
was constantly with the advanced posts, 
and directed their movements with ex- 
traordinary precision; while the gaiety 
of his manner, which appeared in the 
multitude of the questions which he 
asked, and the French and Italian songs 
which he hummed as he rode along, 
besi)oke the hopes with which he was 
iiLSpired as to the issue of the cam- 
paign. A gleam of sunshine^shonc for 
a brief period upon his career, and re- 
called, midway between the disasters 
of Moscow and the overthrow of Leip- 
sic, the triumphs of his earlier years. 
Again, as in former days, the allied 
armies were recoiliiig before his arms; 
province after province was overrun 
by his followers ; and already one-half 
(»f the prophecy w'hich he had uttered 
to the Abl)6 de 1‘radt at Warsaw had 
bePn accomplished, [ante, Chai>. Lxxin. 
§ 110 1: — “Success will render the Rus- 
sians bold : I am going to raise three 
hundred thousand men : I will deliver 
two battles between the Elbe and the 
Oder : and in six montljs 1 shall be on 
the Niemen.” 

91. Although, however, appearances 
were thus favourable at headquarters, 
and in the grand aiTiy under the im 
mediate command of Napoleon, yo' 
this was far from being the case uni- 
versally ; and many circumstances, both 
in his military and political situation, 
were calculated to awaken the most 
serious apprehensions. Though his 
infantry and artilhiry were in great 
strength, and had for the most pari 
surpassed his expectations, the cavalry 
of the grand army was still extremely 
deficient. This want both rendered it 
impossible to obtain decisive success 
in the field, and, even if an advantage 
was there obtained, made any attempt 
to follow it up more hazardous to the 
victorious than to the vanquished 
party. The w^eakness arising from this 
cause was the more sensibly felt by 
Napoleon, that he had in his previous 
campaigns made such constant and 
successful use of this arm; and that 
the vehemence and rapidity of his ope- 
rations savoured rather of the fierce 
sweep of Asiatic conquest, than* the 
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filow and methodical operations of Eu- 
r(j>(*au warfare. The same cause had 
e^josed him to great inconveniences 
in his rear, where the allied partisans 
hail in many places crossed the Kibe, 
and carried the enthusiasm of their 
proclamations, and the terror of their 
arms, far into the Westphalian plains. 
But, most of all, he had reason to ap- 
lirohend the armed mediation of Aus- 
tria. Facts, fhoro convincing than 
words, here spoke with decisive au- 
thority as to the thunderbolt which 
might ere long be expected to issue 
from the dai’k cloud that overhung 
the Bohemian mountains. The forces 
which tho cabinet of Vicuina had al- 
ready accumulated on that frontier 
range, little short of a hundred thou- 
fiaiid men, enabled its ambassador, 
Count Stadion, who was still at the 
allied heathiuarters, to speak almost 
with the tone of command to the , bel- 
ligerent powers; while the direction 
which tho alhecl annies had now taken 
upon Liegnitz, Schweiduitz, and Uj>pcr 
Silesia, to tlie entire abandonment of 
their great line of communication with 
Boland and their own resources, seemed 
to leave no doubt of a secret under- 
standing with the Austrian govern- 
ment, and an intention to base their 
future opersitions on the great natural 
t'oi-tress of Bohemia. 

92. The accounts also from the rear 
at this period were of so alarming a de- 
scri])tion, that it is not surprising they 
exercised a predominant influence on 
tho mind of the Emperor ; the more 
especially as the recent experience of 
the Moscow campaign hod vividly im- 
Xwessud on his mind tlie dangers of a 
general interruption of his communica- 
tions in that <lircction. Q oneral Bulow, 
who had the command of the forces 
around Berlin, and in front of Magde- 
burg, being relieved of allapprehensions 
for the capital by the march of Ney’s 
corps to Silesia, had pushed his partisan 
bodies in all directions, and kept the 
enemy iu continual apprehension for 
his detached parties and communica- 
tions. Independent of the brilliant 
success of Woronzoff’s cavalry near 
Dessau, which has been already men- 
tioned, [anlsj Chap. lxxv. § 87], Gene- 


ral Zastroff; who commanded the Prus- 
sian hindwehr, had made the greatest 
exertions, and not only alfordod the 
most efficient aid to the desultory war- 
fare beyond the Elbe, but prepared a 
large body of men ready to join the 
allied army in regular battle. G (moral 
Chornicheff left the Lower Elbe ; and 
having learned, while lying between 
Magdeburg and tlie Havel, that the 
Westphalian genend Ochs was at Hal- 
berstadt on the left bank of the Elbe, 
with a convoy of artillery, he resolved 
to surprise him. Having forthwith 
crossed the river with his indefatigable 
hussars and Cossacks, on the evening of 
the 29th May, he marclied all day and 
night, and at five on the following 
morning reached the enemy, thirteen 
German, or nearly fifty English, miles 
distant. •The surprise was comi)lete ; 
and, although a desperate resistance 
was made, it^erminated in the capture 
or destruction of tho whole enemy's de- 
tachment, twelve hundred strong, with 
fourteen piece» of cannon. The am- 
munition-wagjijbftB were all blown up 
by the French, to prevent theii^f^ling 
into tho ^nds of the enemy. 

93. Nor was Marahal Oudinot, who, 
after the battle of mutzen, had been 
detached from the grand array to op- 
pose Bulow in the neighbourhood of 
Magdeburg, more fortunate. The Prus- 
sian general took i) 08 t at Luckau, with 
Iwolve thousand men, wherc^ he threat- 
ened the French line of communica- 
tions, and strengthened hiiUself, as well 
as circumstances wo#!^Jt admit, by 
means of loopholes and barricades. 
Oudinot attacked him there on the 4th 
June ; but such was the vigour of the 
Prussian defence, that though the as- 
sailants succeeded in canying the sub- 
urbs, which they set on fire, tlkcy could 
not penetrate into tho town, and re- 
treated at night, leaving five liundred 
prisoners and three gims in the hands 
of the victors, besides above fifteen 
hundred killed and wounded during the 
engagement. Immediately after this 
repulse, which dilfused extra(»rdinary 
joy over the neighbouring territory of 
Prussia, Bulow was joined by Generals 
Borstell, Borgen, and Harps, which 
raised his troops to nineteen thousand 
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men, and tlieir united forces threatened 
a most powerful diversion in the rear 
of the enAny, 

94. This brilliant success, and the 
evident inferiority of the French to the 
Allies both in the number and activity 
of their light trooiis, encouraged the 
gallant partisan leaders of the latter to 
attempt a still more imj»ortaut enter- 
prise. Chernichclf, who had recrossed 
the Elbe after the affair at Halberstadt, 
having learned that General Arrighi 
was at Leipsic with five thousand men, 
besides an equal number of wounded, 
and considerable magazines, communi- 
cated withWoronzoff, who commanded 
the Russian blockading force that lay 
before Magdeburg, and they agreed to 
make a joint attack on that important 
depot. With this view, Chci-nichcfif 
took up a position with soj^e parade 
at Bemburg, so as to withdraw the 
enemy’s attention from real point 
of attack ; and Woronzoffhaviug mean- 
while advanced to Delitch, in the neigh- j 
bourhood of Leipsic, Chcrnicheff, by j 
a forced march of German, or| 
thi^y^ve English miles in one day, 
joined nim under the walls oiN^he town. 
The French were ap completely taken 
by surprise, that they had scarcely time 
to assume a position at Taucha, in front 
of the town, when the Russian horse 
were upon them. The few cavalry they 
had were routed in a momenti; and 
though their infantry opposed a more 
formidable resistance, yet they too were 
broken and driven back intq the tov^, 
before half of the allied force had wme 
up. Just as they were entering into 
action, and the united force was advanc- 
ing to complete their victory, news 
arrived of the armistice, which, after 
an examination of the documents pro- 
duced by Arrighi, proved to bo correct. 
Thus the Russian generals were robbed 
of their weU-eamed success, and obliged 
to content themselves with the six hun- 
dred prisoners they had already taken. 
About the same time, Captain Colcn, 
a Prussian partisan, who had remained 
in Saxony after the grand allied army 
retreatecC incessantly annoying the 
enemy in the remote parts of Saxony 
and Franconia, having heard of the ex- 
pected arrival of twenty pieces of can- 


non, and a large train of ammunition- 
waggons on tho road between lIoflF and 
Leipsic, formed an ambuscade, and at- 
tacked the enemy with such success 
that the whole artillery was destroyed, 
and the ammunition blown up. Colon 
was afterwards j oi ued by Maj or Lutzo w, 
with six hundred horse and a great 
number of partisans ; and their united 
forea having established themselves in 
the mountains of Vogftand, maintain- 
ed a harassing and successful warfare, 
which was only terminated by the sus- 
pension of hostilities. 

95. While the operations of the Allies 
on the rear of the French iu Saxony 
were thus far successful, and wore ex- 
posing tho enemy to losses, almost daily, 
even greater than those wliich had 
proved so fatal to their arms in the 
preceding autumn, when they lay at 
Moscow, a veiy considerable calamity 
was. experienced, and a loss, attended 
with unbounded private sulfering, un- 
dergone on the Lower Elbe. The battle 
of Lii+zen, and withdrawal of the allied 
armies to the right bank of the Elbe, 
exercised an immediate and fatal iuHu- 
ence on the situation of Hamburg. 
Tettenbom, Domberg, and all the 
partisan corps on the left bank of the 
river, shortly after fell back to that 
city itself. Vaudamme, acting under 
the orders of Davoust, soon appeared 
j before the town, on the left bank; and 

several gallant attacks of tho Russian 
' generals on his forces led only to the 
capture of the island of Wilhelmsburg, 
in the Elbe, not far distant from Plam- 
burg. The French besieging force, 
however, was soon increased to ten 
thousand men ; and with this array^ 
which was double the strength of the 
whole regular force to which he was 
opposed, Yandamme carried the island 
of Winielmsburg, and all the islands of 
the river opposite to the city, which 
put him in a situation to commence a 
bombardment 

96. This was, in consequence, begun 
the very next day. The dubious con- 
duct of the Danish gunboats in the 
river fur a few days suspended the 
fate of this unhappy city : but the 
court of Copenhagen having at length 
taken a decided port, and joined the 
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Freucb Emperor, the Russian generals 
were unable to withstand the united 
forces of both» and reluctantly com- 
pelled to intimate to the Hamburg 
authorities that they must depend on 
their own resources. With speechless 
grief the patriotic citizens learned that 
they were to be delivered over to their 
merciless enemies ; but the necessities 
of the case admitted of no alternat^e, 
and on the 30th, General Tettenbom 
evacuated the city, which was next 
day occupied by the enemy, the French 
entering by one gate and the Danes by 
the other. The French general imme- 
diately levied a contribution of four 
million marks (^6250, 000) on the city, 
which was rigidly exacted. Without 
doubt, the acquisition of this great and 
opulent commercial emporium, com- 
manding the mouth of the Elbe, and 
hermetically sealing it against the 
enemy, was a great advantage to N^a- 
poleon, and well calculated to revive 
the terror of his arms in the north of 
Germany. Yet so oppressive was the 
use which he made of his victory, and 
so unbounded the exasperation excited 
by the endless exactions to which the 
unfortunate Hamburghers were sub- 
jected, that it may be doubted whether 
he did not, in tho end, lose more by this 
moral reaction, than by all the mate- 
rial resources placed at his command. 

97. When both parties had such need 
of a respite in military eflForts to com- 
plete their preparations, and draw 
closer the diplomatic ties which con- 
nected, or were about to connect them 
with the states from which they re- 
spectively hoped for succour, there 
was little diiliculty in coming to an 
accommodation for an armistice. The 
first overture for such a measure came 
from Napoleon, v/ho on the 18th May, 
when setting out from Dresden for the 
army, had, as already mentioned, 
[ante. Chap. Lxxv. § 56], despatched a 
proposal, nominally for an armistice, 
hut really designed to detach Russia 
frQm the coalition, and lead the Em- 1 
peror Alexander into separate negotia- 
tions with himself. This letter arrived 
at the allied headquarters on the eve 
of the battle of Bautzen; and though 
it was received and considered in full 


council, in presence of the Austrian 
minister. Count Stadion, and the an- 
swer determined on, yet it was deemed 
expedient to delay the messenger bear- 
ing tho answer till the issue of arms 
hud been tried. The result of that ex- 
periment, however, hy demonstrating 
the vital importance to the Allies of 
gaining time for their great reinforce- 
ments to come up, and their present 
inability to cope with Napoleon, ren- 
dered them more tractable. Tho mes- 
senger was accordingly despatched with 
the answer from Stadion, bearing that 
‘Hhe allied sovereigns were prepared 
to enter into the views of the Emperor 
Napoleon ; too happy if these first over- 
tures on his part should be followed 
by others leading to •an object which 
his august master, the Emperor of 
Austria, had so much at heart.” Na- 
poleon, however, who above all things 
desired to open a separate negotiation 
with the Emperor Alexander, and was 
not without hopes, if it ’were agreed to, 
of regaining th® ascendancy of Tilsit 
and Erfurth, three days after- 

wards, despatched a letter reqi^sAiing 
a I )ersonaiP interview with that mon- 
arch. But this pro.^osal, like the for- 
mer one, was eluded by an answer, 
that it was intended that Count Schou- 
mouloff, on the part of Russia, should 
repai^ to the French advanced posts, 
which would save his imperial majesty 
tie trouble of a journey for that pur- 
pose. Finding, therefore, that he could 
no^ succeed in this object, of a separ-' 
ate negotiation, and feeling the neces- 
sity of yielding to the strongly express- 
et> wishes of Austria for a general 
conference, Napoleon returned an an- 
swer that -he agreed to the armistice; 
and the village of Pleswitz or Poisch- 
witz, in the circle of Striegau, was 
declared neuter, for the purpose of 
carrying the requisite arrangements 
into effect. 

98. Even after this preliminary and 
important point had been agreed to, 
it was no easy matter to bring the 
opposite views of parties regarding in 
aiTnistice to a definite bearing. Tha 
times were widely changed from those 
when NapC)leon, after launching forth 
[ the thunderbolts of Marengo, Auster- 
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litz, or Friedland, dictated the terms 
to the vanquished on which he was 
willing to admit of a cessation of 
hostilities. He had gained, indeed, 
two great battles, and Europe again 
beheld the allied armies receding be- 
fore him. They retired, however, un- 
broken and undisgraced; no dislocation 
of masses, or cutting off of columns, 
had followed his victories; no troops 
of captives, or files of cannon, had 
graced his triumphs. The want of 
cavidry had marred his success, and 
rendered inany of his best-conefeivod 
enterprises abortive: the superioiity 
of the enemy in light troops liad fre* 
qucntly converted incipient triumph 
into ultimate disaster. Above all, the 
fascination of hiis name on other na- 
tions was at an end. Europe no longer 
waited, in breathless anxvity, to re- 
ceive his mandates. Austria, dark and 
ambiguous, was gradually rising: from 
the attitude of a mediator into that of 
a commander. Hut the necessities of 
the Allies were at leas# as great. Their 
reinforcements were *8^11 far distant; 
thaurif torious French legions pressed 
on their rear; the march iS Schweid- 
nitz had abandoned their great line 
of communication with their own re- 
sources : and though they had reason to 
believe that Austria would join them, 
if Napoleon refused to make peace on 
reasonable terms, yet six weieKs, 
least, were required to enable her to 
^complete her preparations. Both par- 
ties thus felt the necessity of a respite ; 
but neither was sulficiently humbled 
to evince, by their conduct, their seuse 
of this necessity; and this circuln- 
stance had well-nigh proved fatal to tlie 
negotiations. 

99. Napoleon at first insisted on the 
line of the Oder os that of demarca- 
tion between the two armies; but to 
this the Allies positively refused to 
agree: and the fall of Breshiu, the 
capital of Silesia, which was occupied 
by the French army, without resist- 
ance, on the doth May, rendered it 
leis important for Napoleon to insist 
on that limit. At tlie same time, in- 
telligence was received of the capture, 
of Hambuig by the united armies of 
.Denmark and France. He ceased to 


contend, therefore, for the line of the 
Oder, took his -stand on the principle 
of uti po88idetw^ and insisted that his 
troops should retain the ground which 
they actually occupied. This basis was 
contended for so strenuously by his 
plenipotentiaries, that it had nearly 
broken off the negotiation ; for the 
Russian and Prussian ministers were 
nof> less resolute that the whole of 
•Silesia should be abandoned. The 
commiBsioners on both sides, unable 
to come to an agreement, bad separat- 
ed, and hostilities were on the point of 
being n^sumed, when the firmness of 
Napoleon, for the first time in his life, 
yielded in negotiation; and he agreed 
to such an abatement in his demands 
as rendered an accommodation pme- 
ticable. He brought himself to aban- 
don Breslau, to relinquish the line of 
the Oder, and to draw back his army 
to tLiegnitz. Conferences were re- 
sumed at Pleswltz; and on the 4th 
June, an armistice for six weeks was 
signed at that placo between all the 
contending powers. 

100. By this convention the line of 
demarcation betw'een the hostile ar- 
mies was fixed as follows: — Poisch- 
witz, Liegnitz, Goldberg, and Lahn, 
remained in the hands of the French; 
Landshut, Rudelstadt, Bolkeuhageu, 
Striegau, and Canth, were restored to, 
or continued to bo possessed by the 
Allies. All the intermediate terri- 
tory', including the fortress of Breslau, 
was declared neutral, and to be occu- 
pied by neither army. From the con- 
fiuence of iho Katzbach and Oder, the 
line of demarcation followed that river 
to the frontiers of Saxony and Prussia, 
and thence to the Elbe, which foxmed 
its course to its mouth. If Hamburg 
was only besieged, not yet taken, it 
was to be treated as one of the block- 
aded towns; Dantzic, Modlin, Zamosc, 
Stettin, and Ciistriu were to be re- 
victualled, under the direction of com- 
missioners employed on both sides 
every five days; Magdeburg, and the 
fortresses on the Elbe, to enjoy a circle 
of a league in every direction, which 
was to be considered as neutral. The 
duration of the armistice was to he six 
wedcB from its signature, or till the 
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28th July; and six days* notification 
o| the intention to break it was to be 
given by either party. This conven- 
tion was concluded solely by the supe- 
rior authority of the allied monarchs; 
for their plenipotentiaries, irritated at 
the continued hostilities of the French 
troops, were on the point of breaking off 
the conferences, when they were over- 
ruled, and the signature ordere<? by 
their sovereigns* express directions. 

1 01. One deplorable engagement 
took place after the signature of the 
armistice was known, which Europe 
has had much cause to lament, and of 
which France has too much reason to 
be ashamed. Under pretence that the 
armistice applied to the regular troops, 
but not to the in*egular bands who 
had crossed the Elbe, a oousiderable 
time after the armistice was known on 
both sides, and when Lutzow*s corps, 
five hundred strong, was returning to 
Silesia, they were attacked by throe 
thousand men under General Fournier, 
when tobilJy unprepared, relying on 
the faith of the treaty, at Ketzig, near 
Zeitz, in Saxony, and in great part cut 
to pieces or taken. Among the wound- 
ed was the poet Korner, whose pa- 
triotic strains had rung like a trumpet 
to the heart of Germany, and who 
advanced to parley with the Fi’ench 
general, along with Lutzow, before the 
.attack commenced, and assure them 
that they were relying on the faith of 
the annistice. But the jicrfidious bar- 
barian leader, exclaiming ** The ar- 
mistice is for all the world except 
you ! ” cut him down before he had 
even time to draw his sword. Kdmer^s 
friends, by whom he was extremely 
beloved, instantly rushed in and res- 
cued him and Lutzow from the hands 
of the enemy; and the poet was raised 
from the ground weltering in his blood, 
and removed to a neighbouring wood, 
from whence he was conveyed to a 
peasant's cottage, and ultimately taken 
in secresy to Dr WindleFs house in 
Leipsic, who, with generous devotion, 
received the sufferer under his roof at 
the hazard of his own life. Komer 
recovered from the wound, but hi|^ 
immortal spirit quitted its worldly 
mansion on the 26th August 1813, 


when bravely combating the French 
army under the walls of Dresden. Such 
was the indignation excited by this 
treacherous act in Leipsic, that it was 
oi^ by the presence of a very largo 
French garrison that the people were 
prevented from breaking out into open 
insurrection. And though policy com- 
pelled the allied sovereigns at the 
time to suppress their rosentmont, 
and not avail themselves of the just 
cause thus afforded for breaking off 
the armistice, yet it sank deep into 
the heart of Germany, and increased, 
if possible, the universal horror at 
French domination, which so soon led 
to its total overtlirow. “ Armistice 
bo it,” was the universal cry : ** but uo 
peace : revenge for Horner first.” 

102. No period in the career of Napo- 
leon is rmre characteristic of the in- 
domitcable firmness of his character, 
as well as the resources of his mind, 
than that the history of which has 
now been narrated. When the mag- 
nitude of the tlisasters in Russia is 
taken into coi>$iacration, and the gene- 
ral defection of the north of G'V'niaiiy 
which iifimediately an^ necessarily 
followed, it is diifici^lt to say which is 
most worthy of admiration— : the mo- 
ral courage of the Emperor, whom 
such an unheard-of catastrophe could 
not subdue, or the extraordinary en- 
qrgy which enabled him to rise supe- 
rior to it, and for a brief season chain 
victory again to his standards. Th^ 
military ability with which he com- 
bated at Liitzen— with infantry supe- 
rior in number, indeed, but destitute 
</£ the cavalry which was so formid- 
able in his opponents’ ranks, and the 
infantry for the most part but newly 
raised — the victorious veteran armies 
of Russia, and ardent volunteers of 
Prussia, was never suriiassed. The 
battle of Bautzen, in the skill with 
which it was conceived, and the ad- 
mirable precision with which the dif- 
ferent corps and reserves were broi^ht 
into action, each at the appropriate 
time, is worthy of being placed -^be- 
side Austerlitz or Jena. If it vras less 
decisive in its results than those im- 
mortal triumphs, and partook more of 
the character of a drawn battle than a 
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decisive victory, it was from no infe- 
riority on^ bis part in conception or 
combination ; but because the Allies, 
animated by a higher spirit, taught by 
past misfortunes, and invigorated d)y 
recent success, now opposed a far more | 
obstinate resistance to his attacks ; j 
and the want of cavalry rendered him 
unable, as he was wont, to follow up 
European tactics and discipline with 
the fell sweep of Asiatic horse. Nor 
should due praise be withheld from 
the energy and patriotic spirit of 
France, which, unbroken by a cdlam- 
ity unparalleled in past history, again 
sent forth its conquering legions into 
the heart of Germany, and reappeared 
with two hundred thousand victorious 
conscripts on th6 Elbe, within a few 
months after five hundred thousand 
veterans had died, or been ci^itured, on 
the plains of Russia. 

103. The armistice of' Pleswitz or 
Poischwitz has been pronounced by no 
mean authority, the greatest political 
fault of Napoleon’s lif^'i? By consenting 
to it, in the circumstant^es in which he 
wa8«tki3n placed, he openly yielded to 
the influence of Austria ,* inipired her 
wdth a sense of h«r importance which 
she hiui not previously possessed ; ac- 
celerated rather than retarded the pe- 
riod of her declaration against him ; 
and lost the only opportunity which 
fortune afforded him, after the^cataa- 
tTOphe of Moscow, of re-establishing his 
fflairs. It is more than probable that, 
if he had pursued a bolder course, *e- 
fiised to treat at all with the Alli^ at 
that period, directed the weight of hir 
forces on the Oder towards Glogafl, 
so as to cut them off from their base 
and reinforcements, and tlirown them 
back, destitute of everything, on the 
Bohemian mountains, he would have 
succeeded in intimidating the cabinet 
of Vienna, and inducing it, if not to 
join his ranks, at least to observe real 
neutrality. It is difficult to see in 
such a case how the allied armies, cfit 
off from their own resources, and 
driven up against a foreign frontier, 
could have avoided, if Austria really 
continued neutral, a disgraceful capitu- 
lation and humiliating jjeace. 

104. Even if Austria, linked to their 
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fortunes, as perhaps she was, by secret 
treaties, had admitted the Allies with- 
in her dominions, and openly espoused 
their cause, she would have done so 
to much less advantage than she after- 
wards did at the expiration of the ar- 
mistice. It is one thing to join the 
fortunes of a defeated and dejected, 
it is another, and a very different thing, 
to ^Idhcre to the banners of a recruit- 
ed and reanimated host. Her owm pre- 
parations were then incomplete : her 
army was not prepared to take the 
field, and that of the Allies was unable 
singly to maintain its ground. Where- 
as, if hostilities were to be resumed 
after the armistice had exinred, it 
might easily have been foreseen — 
what actually occurred— that the allied 
forces, acting in the midst of an en- 
thusiastic and numerous population; 
would be recruited in a proportion 
twofold greater than the French, and 
the apprehensions of Austria allayed 
by the vast accession of strength ar- 
rayed round the banners of Russia and 
Prussia. In agreeing to an arniistice, 
by which he lost ground, and gainecl 
nothing, under such circumstances, 
Napoleon was evidently actuated by a 
desire to propitiate the cabinet of 
Vienna, upon whose secret good-will 
he conceived himself, not without rea- 
son, since his marriage, entitled to rely. 
But nevertheless it reft from him the 
whole fruits of the victories of Liitzen 
and Bautzen, and brought upon him 
the disasters of the Katzbach and Leip- 
sic — a striking proof of the truth of 
what he afterwards so often asserted, 
that that apparently brilliant alliance, 
by causing him to adventure upon 
an abyss strewed with flowei-s, prov- 
ed his iniin; and of the mysterious 
manner in which due retribution is 
often, by Supreme direction, provided 
in this world for the career of iniquity, 
even in the unforeseen consequences 
of tlie very circumstances which ap- 
peared, at first sight, most effectually 
to secure its triumph. 

105. The resurrection of Germany 
at this period, to throw off the oppres- 
sion of French domination, is the most 
glorious and animating spectacle re- 
corded in history. Not less heart-stir- 
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riug in its spint, not less entrancing and followed for long by equal tri- 
in its progress, than the immortal umphs ; but the intermixture of world* 
ahnals of ancient patriotism, it was ly motives sullied the purity of the 
spread over a largersurface, and fraught strife. The want of religion let loose 
with more momentous results. Wider the passions of vice. The lust of con- 
civilisation had extended the interests qiiest, the Belhshness of cupidit^^, were 
of the contest ; a broader basis of free- mingled with the ardour of patriotism ; 
dom had swelled the ranks of patriot- and the triumphs of the Kiii])ire ter- 
ism ; a purer religion had sanctified minated in the ordinary atrocities of 
the spirit of the victor. No trains of massacre, extortion, and devastation, 
captives attended his steps; no sacked Very different was the spectacle which 
cities were the monuments of his fero- the efforts of combined Europe liow 
city ; n(> pyramids of heads marked presented. The devotion of the citi- 
whei’e his sabre had been. Nations, zeu was sustained by the constancy of 
not citizens, now rose ujj for their de- the martyr; the valour of the soldier 
liverance ; continents, not empires, ennobled by the purity of the patriot; 
were at stake on the battle ; the > the ardour of the victor restrained by 
world, not the shores of the Mediter-jthe sanctity of his cause. And the 
I'anean, was the spectator of the strug- 1 result proved the difference between 
gh'. Freedom inspired the arm of the | the influence of worldly ambition and 
patriot ill the modern as in the ancient | the obligation of religions duty. No 
strife ; but the Cross, not tho Eagle, • massacre of Mytileiie disgraced the 
was now to be seen upon its banners, i laurels of the modern Salamis ; no 
and the spirit of Christianity at once - flames of Carthago drew tears from 
animated the resistance of the soldier, ' tho modem Scipio ; the smiling vil- 
aud stayed the vengeance of the con- 1 lage and the protected fields were to 
querur. | be seen alike in iflie re:ir as in the front 

lOG. The effortfl of France ^in 1793 | of the German Lost; and Mosco^ inira- 
were inspired by equal intrepidity, j ed was avenged by Paris saved. 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 

UBEBA-TIOir OP SPAIN — CAMPAIGN OP'viTTOEIA. MAROH— JULY, ISIS. 

1. The strength of France, put forth ing democrats ran to arms, impelled 
with extraordinary and unheard-of alike by political passion, external am- 
vigour at the commencement of the bition, and internal starvation ; and, 
Revolution, subsequently exhibited on the principle of making war main- 
the languor incident to a weak and tain war, proceeded to regenerate, by 
oppressive democratic government. It revolutionising and plundering all 
was again drawn out with unexampled mankind. In the year 1799 the vehe- 
ability by the powerful arm of Napo- meiice of this burst had exhausted 
Icon; and finally sank under the total itself; the armies of the Republic, 
exhaustion of the moral energies and dwindled to less than two hundred 
physical resources of the country, frona thousand men, were no longer able to 
longKJontinued warfare. In the year make bead against their enemies; Italy, 
1793, twelve hundred thousand burn- Germany, Switzerland, wore lost; and 
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on the Yar, the Rhine, and the Lim^ 
mat, its generals maintained a painful 
and almosl hopeless defensive against 
superior forces. The extraordinary 
genius of Napoleon, by skilfully di- 
recting the whole talent and energy of 
France into the military profession, 
again brought back victory to the 
army of the Revolution, and carried 
the imperial standards in triumph to 
Cadiz, Vienna, and the Kremlin. 

2. But there is a limit in human 
affairs to the strength of passion, how- 
ever profoundly art)used, or the energy 
of wickedness, however skilfully direct- 
ed. The period had now arrived when 
an the material resources of the Revo- 
lution were at once to fail, all its ener- 
gies to be suddenly exhausted, when 
even the enormous conscription of 
eleven hundred thousand pien in a 
single year was to fail in bringing any 
adequate accession of foree to tlie Im- 
perial standards. The time had now 
come when the external finances of the 
Empire, deprived of tile aid of foreign 
plunder, were to be ili^lvod in inex- 
tricably embarrassment : and its domes- 
tic resources, destitute of cfedit, and 
having exhausted ^eiy method of in- 
ternal spoliation, were to become to- 
tally unproductive; when the confisca- 
tion of the property of the municipali- 
ties and the hospitals for tlie poor was 
to fail to afford any effective relief to ^ 
yawning exchequer; and repeated le- 
vies, of three hundred thousand con- 
scripts each, were to make little s^- 
eible addition to the strength o> its 
armies; when even the dreaded pros- 
pect of foreign subjugation was to pro^ 
inadequate to excite any general spirit 
of resistance in the country ; and the 
mighty conqueror, instead of sweeping 
over Europe at the head of five hun- 
dred thousand men, Was to be reduced 
to a painful defensive with fifty thou- 
sand on the plains of Champagne. 

d. The histoiy of Great Britain, and 
the successive development of its ve- 
Bources during the same period, ex- 
hibits a remarkable and memorable 
contrast to this downward progress. 
In the first mBtano6» the forces which 
England put forth were singularly di- 
minutive, and so obviously dispropor- 


tioned to the contest in which she had 
engaged, as to excite at this time up- 
bounded feelings of surprise. The re- 
venue raised for 1793, the first year of 
the war, including the loan, was under 
twenty-five millions; the land forces 
only reached forty-six thousand men 
in Europe, and ten thousand in India ; 
the naval, eighty-five ships of the line in 
conlnission. Such was the impatience 
of taxation in a popular, and ignorance 
of war in an insular and commercial 
C(}mmunity, that with these diminu- 
tive forces, aided by a disjointed and 
jealous alliance, its rulers seriously ex- 
{>ected to arrest the torrent of revolu- 
tionary ambition, supported by twelve 
hundred thousand men in arms. It is 
not surprising that disaster, long con- 
tinued and general, attended such an 
attempt. But as the contest rolled on, 
England warmed in the fight. Re- 
peated naval triumphs roused the la- 
tent thirst for glory in her people ; ne- 
cessity made them submit without a 
murmur to increased expenditure; and 
magnanimous constancy, amid a long 
succession of continental reverses, still, 
with mournful resolution, prolonged 
the contest. 

4. At length the Spanish war gave 
her a fitting field for military exertion, 
and Wellington taught her rulers the 
princi]>leB of war, her people the i)ath 
to victory. But even then, when her 
naval and military forces were every 
year progressively augmented, until 
they had reached a height unparalleled, 
when taken together, in any former 
age or country: when her fleets had 
obtained the undisputed dominion of 
the wave, and her land forces carried 
her standards in triumph to every 
quarter of the globe, — ^the magnitude 
of her resoumes, the justice of her rule, 
the industry of her people, enabled her 
to carry on the now gigantic contest 
without any recourse to revolutionai^y 
spoliation, or any infringement either 
on the credit of the state or the pf-ovi- 
sion for its destitute inhabitants. In- 
stead of declining as the contest ad- 
vanced, her resources were found to 
multiply in an almost miraculous man- 
ner. Twenty years of warfare seetncd 
only to have added to the facility witih 
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which she borrowed boundless sums, 
and the regularity with which she 
raised an unheard-of revenue; while 
they tended to augment the fidelity 
with which she had performed her en- 
gagements to the public creditors^ and 
the sacred regard which she paid alike 
to the Sinking Fund, the sheet-anchor 
of future generations, and the poor-rate, 
the refuge of tho present. » 

5. It will not be considered by sub- 
sequent times the least marvellous 
circumstance in that age of wonders, 
that in the year 1813, in the twentieth 
year of tho war, the British empire 
raised, by direct taxation, no less than 
twenty, by indirect, forty-eight millions 
sterling ; that she borrowed thirty-nine 
millions for the current expenses of the 
y^ar, at a rate of less* than hve and a 
half per cent, and expended a hundred 
and seven millions on the public ser- 
vice : that she had eight hundred thou- 
sand men in arms in Europe, and two 
hundred thousand in Asia, all raised 
by voluntary enlistment; that her 
navy numbered two hundred and forty 
Hhij>s of the line, of which one hundred 
and four were actuallj' in commission; 
that she carried on war successfully in 
eveiy quarter of the globe, and sent 
Wellington into France at the head of 
a hundred thousand combatants, while 
her subsidies to foreign powers exceed- 
ed the immense sum of eleven millions 
sterling; and that, during all this gi- 
gantic expenditure, she preserved in- 
violate a Sinking Fund of above fifteen 
millions sterling; and assessed herself 
annually to the amount of more than 
six millions for the support of the poor. 

6i Surprising as the contrast between 
the o}>poBite progress of France and 
England, in finances, expenditure, and 
national resoui'ces, during the same 
contest, undoubtedly is; and memor- 
able as is the proof it affords of the 
difference between the ultimate re- 
sources of a revolutionary, and those 
of a free buti stable community, it 
becomes still more remarkable when 
the difference in the material resources 
with which they severally commenced 
the contest is taken into consideration. 
France, at the commencement of the 
Revolution, had a population of some- 


what less than twenty-six millions, a 
revenue of twenty-one millions ster- 
ling, and a debt of two huhdred and 
forty millions; and Great Britain, in- 
cluding Ireland, had a population, at 
the same period, of not more than 
fifteen millions, her total revenue was 
under seventeen millions, and her debt 
was no less than two hundred and 
thirty-three millions. While, there- 
fore, the national burdens of the two 
countries were about the same, the 
physical and pecuniary resources of 
France were greater, the former by 
eighty, the latter by about thirty per 
cent, than those of the British empire. 
And although, without doubt, England 
possessed vast resources from her i'm- 
mense commerce and her great colo- 
nial possessions, yet in these respects, 
too, Fran<^ was far from deficient. 
Her navy at that period numbered 
eighty -two ships of the line and seventy- 
seven frigates, a force greater than 
that which now bears tiie royal flag of 
England: and it* had, in tho American 
War, combated 'bn equal terms with 
the British fleet. Her mercanti^e^es- 
sels were 'rery considerable, those en- 
gaged in the West Judia trade alone 
being above sixteen Hundred, and em- 
ploying twenty-seven thousand sailors; 
while her magnificent colony of St 
Domingo* of itself raised a greater 
quaiitily of colonial produce than the 
whole British West India Islands, and 
took off manufactures to the extent of 
four millions sterling yearly from the* 
pa^t state. * 

7. “When a native of Louisiana," 
soys Montesquieu, “ wishes to obtain 
the fruit of a tree, ho lays the axe to 
its root— Behold the emblem of des- 
potism.” It is in this striking remark 
that the explanation is to bo found of 
the extraordinary difference between 
the progress in the national resources, 
during the contest, of two states which 
* It produced no less than £1S,400,(MM) 
worth of sugar and other produce, including 
tho Spanish portion: the whole British 
Islands at this time do not produce so much. 
In 1882, prior to tho late disastrous changes 
in those islands, tho value of their annual 

f iroduce was about £22; 000, 000; now, 1889, 
t is Toduc^ to less than £17,000,000.— 

Ohap. xxzvx. 9 4 ; and Poxteb's Porf. Tojbla^ 
i.04. 
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began \7ith advantages preponderating within its own bounds. Whereas in 
in favour of the one which was ulti- England, where the rights of 4ill classes 
mately exhausted in the strife. De- during the whole strife were religious- 
uiocratic despotism, the most severe ly respected, and the hand of the spoiler 
and wasting of all the scourges which was withheld alike from the mite of 
the justice or mercy of Heaven lets the widow and the palace of the peer, 
loose upon guilty man, had laid the the resources provided for the strife, 
axe to the root of French internal pros- though infinitely less considerable in 
perity, and fc»rced her people, by abso- the outset, were far more durable in 
lute necessity, into the career of foreign thv. end. Instead of declining and wu- 
conquest. Even before the war com* thering up as the contest rolled on, 
menced with the British empire, spoli- they daily became greater and greater 
ation had extinguished capital ; the with the growth of the protected in* 
assignats had annihilated credit^ con- dustry of her people; until they ac- 
fiscation ruined landed property, gene* quired a decisive preponderance over 
ral distress destroyed industrial wealth, the gains of violence, and arrayed Eu* 
Judging from past experience, the Brit* rope in dense and enthusiastic bat- 
ish government not unnaturally ima* talions, to assert the triumph of tlie 
gined, that a nation in such a state. of ‘ rufe of justicci over that of iniquity, 
general insolvency would have been un- 9. The dreadful catastrophe of the 
able to maintain the contest for any Moscow campaign, the animating pru.s- 
considerable time. And this, doubt- pect which the resurrection of Ger- 
less, would have been thq case, if it hod mapy afforded, the glorious &ucces8c.s 
depended on its own resources alone which the campaign of Salamanca had 
for the means of carrying it on. But achieved, totally extinguished the di- 
they did not anticipjfee, what oxperi* vision of opinion and silenced the voice 
ence so soon and Cearfully demon- of faction in Great Britain. All i)artios, 
str^ed, the ener^ ana almost demo- though from different motives, con- 
niac slreiigth which a uatiou, possess- curred in advocating the necessity of 
ing a numerous and warlike population, prosecuting the war with the utmost 
can in such despeitite circumstances ac- vigour. The Whigs saw iu such a sys- 
quire, by throwing itself in desolating tem the fairest and now the only pros* 
hordes upon the resources of its enemies, pcct of attaining the object which they 
after its own have been destroyed. had uniformly desired — the general 
8. It was this withering grasp, which pacification of the world. The Tories 
the French Revolution laid first upoU supported it from a conviction that 
the whole property of its own peoide, one vigorous effort would now put ii 
<and then upon that cf its opponents, period to the sacrifices of the nation, 
which eonstituted, from first todd^t, and give a dumble ascendancy to the 
the real secret of its success. The conservative principles for which they 
eue^ which it so long developed was had so long and strenuously contended, 
no other than the piissions of sin, turn- Thus both parties, though with differ- 
ed into this new and alluring channel, ent objects, now combined in recom* 
Rut despotic spoliation, whether at mending the utmost vigour in the pro- 
home or abroad, is still lading the axe eecution of hostilities. And what is 
to the root of the tree which bears the very remarkable, and perhaps unpre- 
fi'uits of industry; and no different re- cedented iu British history, the chief 
suit can he expected, in the long run, complaint made against goverumenl^^y 
from the one tnan from the other. The the leaders of the popular party nbw 
exhaustion of the French empire, Jin was, that they had yielded too much to 
1814, when it had drained away the the advice which they themselves bid 
resources and exasperated the hearts so long and eloquently tendered, and 
of all Europe, was as complete as that had not prosecuted the war with the 
of the Republic of France had been in vigour Wmch the favourable circuth- 
1795, when it had effected the destruo- stances ^that had occurred so impera** 
Uon of property of every description tively squired* 
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10. Oil the part of the Opposition, it 
was contended by Marquis Wellesley 
and Karl Grey, “What secret cause,- 
amidst the splendid scene which has 
been exhibited in the Peninsula, what 
malign influence amidst the rejoicings 
and acclamations of triumph, has coun- 
teracted the brilliant successes of our 
arms, and has converted the glad feel- 
ings of a just exultation into the Ut- 
terness of regret and disappointment? 
With an army in discipline and spirit 
superior to any that hud ever before 
been assembled ; uniting in itself quali- 
ties so vai-ious as to have never entered 
into the assemblage of any other species 
of force ; with a general pronounced by 
the whole world to be unsurpassed in 
ancient or modern times — the pride of 

country, the hope and refuge of 
Europe ; with a cause in which justice 
vied with policy, combining all that 
W’ns ardent in the one motive, with jill 
that was sober in the other; with the 
adiniiiitioii of tho world excited by 
our achievements : — how is it that they 
have terminated only in disappoint- 
ment ; that a system of advance .^has 
suddenly au<l inevitably been converted 
into a system of retreat ; and that the 
great coiaiueror who chased the French 
armies from tho plains of Salamanca 
has been pursued in his turn over those 
very plains, the scene .of his triumjdi 
and his glory, to take refuge in the 
very positions which he held before 
the campaign commenced ? 

11. “ The advantages of our situa- 
tion in the Peninsula, during the last 
campaign, were very great, and totally 
different from what they had been at 
any previous period. The reduction 
of Ciudad Rodrigo^ and Badajoz weak- 
ened in a gi'eat degree the enemy’s 
frontier lines ; and this advantage was 
accompanied bj' a most extraordinaiy 
and unlooked-for failure in the means, 
an4 relaxation of the exertions of the 
Fr^ch in the Peninsula. The efforts 
of the French army were deprived of 
the pnity of counsel, of design, and of 
action; distraction reigned among the 
generals; the efforts of their armies 
were wholly different from those which 
we have witnessed when the soul which 

VOL. X. 


inspired them was present, infusing its 
own vigour into every operation. The 
central government at Madrid was mi- 
serable beyond description. Without 
power to enforce obedience, without 
talents to create respect, or authority 
to secure compliance, it w'as at the 
mercy of rival and independent gene- 
rals; each solicitous only for his own 
fame or a^gi’undisement, and little dis- 
posed to second the others in any ope- 
rations for the public good. Here, 
then, was a most astonishing combina- 
tion of favourable circumstances; and 
yet we have derived no greater benefit 
from them than wc did from previous 
campaigns, when everything was of the 
most adverse character. 

12. “To take advantage of these fa- 
vourable contingencies, we should clear- 
ly have augpionted our force in Spain 
to such an amount as would have en- 
abled its genei;al at onco to have in the 
field one force adequate to check the 
main body of the French army, and 
another to carry on active operations. 
Unless you did^of you necessarily ex- 
posed your cause to disaster; b^j^g^se 
the eiiemj^ by relinquishing minor 
objects, and concenjyating his forces 
against your one considerable army, 
could easily, being superior on the 
whole, be eniibled in the end to over- 
whelm and crush it. Hill never had 
more than live thousand British, and 
twelve thousand Portuguese and Span- 
iards; yet, with this handful of men, 
he kept in check all the disposable 
troopQ* of Soult in Estremadura — a 
clear proof of the vast benefit which 
would have arisen to the allied cause 
if an adequate force of perhaps double 
or triple the amount had been similar- 
ly employed, Now, what period could 
have been desired so suitable for mak- 
ing such an effort, as that when the , 
central government at Madrid was im- 
becile and nugatory, the French armies 
separated and disunited, Napoleon tho- 
roughly engi'OBsed with his all-absorb- 
ing expedition to Russia, and the Brit- 
ish army in possession of a central po- 
sition on the flank of the theatre of 
war, which at once menaced hostility 
and defied attack ? 


0 
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13. ** The successes whichhave been 
gained throughout the whole campaign 
— ^and tHby have been not only bril- 
liant, but in some degree lasting — 
were entirely owing to the skill of the 
general and the valour of his troops, 
and in no degree to tho arrangement 
or combination at home on the part of 
those who had the direction of mili- 
tary affairs. Ciudad Rodrigo and Ba- 
dajoz were both earned with moans 
scandalously inadequate, by intrepid 
daring on the i)art of the general, and 
the shedding of torrents of Biiglish 
blood. After the reduction of the last 
of these fortresses, what was tho policy 
which obvhnisly was suggested to the 
British general? Evidently to have 
pursued his advantage in the south, 
attacked Soult in Andalusia, destroyed 
his great military cstabl{shmonts in 
that province, and again brought Spain 
into active hostility, byt rescuing from 
the grasp of the enemy its richest and 
moat important provinces. He waa 
prevented from doiifg this, to which 
his interest and idbimation equally 
poicl^ed, by tho necessity of returning 
to the north to check tlie illcursion of 
Marmont into Bdra, and by tho noto- 
noualy unprovided state of Ciudad 
Rodiigo and Badajoz to withstand a 
alege. With whom did the blame of 
not providing adequate means for the 
protection of the north, when the career 
of victory was pursued in tho souih, 
rest ? Evidently with the government 

*at home, which both neglected to ^end 
out tho re<piisite supplies, and«never 
maintained the British force in the 
field at more than half the amount 
which their ample resources, both mi- 
litary and pecuniary, could have af- 
forded. 

14. ** When the invasion of Leon 
was commenced in July, and the whole 
disposable British force was perilled on 
a single throw, the defects in the com- 
binations, and languor on the part of 
government, were still more conspicu- 
ous. That irruption, attempted by 
forty-five thousand men into a country 
occupied by two hundred and fifty 
thousand, could be based only on the 
prospect of powerful co-operation in 
other quarters. Was any such afford- 


ed ? Murray’s descent on the eastern 
coast, with the Anglo-Sicilian cxi)e(li- 
tion, waa mainly relied on; bul dia it 
arrive in time to take any part of the 
pressure off Wellington ? So far from 
it, though the whole arrangements for 
the sailing of the expedition were con- 
cluded as early as March, yet on tlio 
1 5th July he had heard nothing of its 
mtvoments; and he was compelled to 
begin a systematic* retreat — in tho 
course of which lie gained, indeed, by 
his own skill, a most splendid victory 
— but which, leading, as it did, to a 
concentration of the enemy’s troops 
from all parts of the Peninsula, in- 
volved him in fresh difficulties, where 
the incapacity of ministers was, if pos- 
sible, still more conspicuous. Xo suf- 
ficient efforts were made to provide 
the general with specie, and all his 
operations were cramped by the want of 
that necessary sinew of war. No ade- 
quate train of artillery was provided 
for the siege of Burgos; no means of 
resisting the concentration of troops 
from all parts of tho Peninsula were 
afforded to him: and he was ultimate- 
ly compelled, after the most glorious 
efforts, to relinquish all his conquests, 
except the two fortresses first gained, 
and again to take refuge within the 
Portuguese frontier. 

15. “ So nicely balanced were the 
forces of the contending parties during 
this memorable campaign, that there 
is no stage of it in which twelve thou- 
sand additional infantry and three thou- 
sand cavalry would not have insured 
decisive success. Now, was such a 
force at the disposal of government, in 
addition to those which were actually 
on service iu the Peninsula ? The de- 
tails of the war-office leave no room for 
doubt on this head. During the whole 
of last year there were in the British 
Islands, exclusive of veteran and gar* 
risen corps, forty-five battalions of re- 
gular infantry, and sixteen regiments 
of cavalry, presenting a total of fifty- 
three thousand men; besides seventy- 
seven thousand regular militia, two 
hundred thousand local militia, and 
sixty-eight thousand yeomgmry cav- 
aliy. Can any one doubt that, out of 
this immense force, lying dormant as 
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it wore within Great Britain and Ire- 
land, at least twenty-five thousand effi- 
cient troops might have been forward- 
ed to the Peninsula ? And yet the 
whole number sent was only twenty- 
one thousand, of whom more than one- 
half were drafts and recruits, leaving 
only ten thousand five hundred and 
forty-five actually sent out of fresh 
regiments. Why was not this nflra- 
ber doubled — wlfy was it not trebled ? 
Were we looking for a more favourable 
opjiortunity than when Napoleon was 
absent with half his military force in 
Russia ? Did we wait for more glori- 
ous co-operation than was afford^ us 
during the Moscow campaign? And 
what would have been the effect in 
I'rance if, when the shattered remains 
of the Grand Army were arriving on 
the Elbe, Wellington, with one hun- 
dred thousand men, ilushed with vic- 
tory, had been thundering across i;he 
Pyrenees ?” 

16. To these able arguments it was 
replied by Lord Bathurst, Lord Oastle- 
rcagh, and Lord Liverpool ; — “ The 
confident tone assumed by the noble 
Marquis might induce the suspicion 
that his brother, the illustrious Well- 
ington, shares his opinions, and is dis- 
satisfied with the support which he re- 
ceived from government during the 
campaign. But the fact is otherwise, 
and ho has voluntarily written to them 
expressing his entire satisfaction with 
their conduct in this particuhir. The 
objections made are mainly founded 
upon this: that we have not in the 
Peninsular contest emidoyed our whole 
disposable force; that it might have 
been materially augmented without de- 
triment to the home service. But it 
was not the iK)licy of this country — it 
was not in itself expedient, to employ 
its whole force upon any one foreign 
service, how important soever; but ra- 
ther to retain a considerable reserve at 
all times ready in the citadel of our 
strength, to send to any quarter whi- 
ther it may appear capable of being 
directed to the latest advantage. No 
one will dispute the importance of the 
Peninsular contest; but can it be seri- 
ously maintained that it is in that 
quarter dUm& that the dawning of Eu- 


ropean freedom is to be looked for? 
Is Russia nothing ? Is Prussia no- 
thing ? And, with the profound hatred 
which French domination has excited 
in the north of Germany, is it expedient 
to put ourselves in a situation to bo 
unable to render any assistance to in- 
surrectionary movements in ilanovor, 
Holland, or tho north of Germany; 
countries still nearer the heart of the 
enemy’s power, and abounding with a 
more efficient warlike population than 
either Spain or Portugal ? 

17.* ** When it is stated, too, that the 
campaign terminated with the British 
armies in the’same quarters which they 
held at its commencement; this, though 
geographically true, is in a military and 
I>olitical po irit utterly brron cous. W as 
the reduction of Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Badajoz, tlw capture of the winkle heavy 
aHilleiy of the armies of Portugal and 
of the centref at the former of these 
fortresses and tho Rotiro, nothing ? Is 
it no small matter to have loosened the 
spoiler’s grasp •^over the whole of 
Spain ? to hav^compollcd the evacua- 
tion of Andalusia and Granadan taken 
twenty tlftmsaud prisoners, and de- 
stroyed the great wa^ike establishments 
at. Seville and before Cadiz, stored, as 
they were, with above a thousand pieces 
of cannon ? If the expedition of Soult 
to the south of the Sierra Morena, con- 
t^;ary gjb it was to all militai’y principle, 
while the English power in Portugal 
remains unsubdued, was suggested by; 
thi^ desire to open up new and hitherto 
untouched fields of plunder; the loss 
of these provinces, the throwing back 
tlfe enemy for his whole support on the 
central provinces of Spain, wasted as 
these were by his former devastation, 
was a proportional disadvantage to 
his cause, a proportional benefit to tho 
allied operations. How m.any cam- 
paigns in English history will bear a 
comparison, not merely in brilliant 
actions, but in solid and durable results, 
with that of Salamanca? And it is, 
perhaps, not the least proof of its vast 
moral influence, that it has wrought 
an entire change in the views of the 
gentlemen opposite ; and, for the first 
time in the hi&to^ of the war, made 
the burden of their complaint, not, as 
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heretofore, that too much, but that 
too little has been done by British co- 
opemtiorr for the deliverance of Euroi»e. 

18. “The expected co-operation of 
Lord William Bentinck from Sicily, cer- 
tainly, did not arrive at the time that 
was calculated upon. But the fault 
there lay nqt with goveniraent, but in 
circumstances which prevented that 
officer from exercising in due time tho 
discretion with which he was timeous- 
ly invested, as to appearing with a pow- 
erful British force on the east of Spain 
in the beginning of July. The failure 
of the attack oil Burgos, however much 
to be regretted, was neither to be as- 
cribed to negligence on tho part of gov- 
ernment in forwarding the necessary 
stores, nor to want of foresight on the 
part of Lord Wellington in the prepara- 
tions for its reduction, bu^ to the ac- 
cidental circumstance of its having 
been, unknown to the Eiiglish general, 
strengthened to such a degree as to ren- 
der it impregnable withthe means which 
he deemed amply sufficient for its cap- 
ture. He never aakAd^,for a battering 
traip, because he never thought it 
would be required. If he lAid done so, 
he could at once ^ve got any amount 
of heavy guns he required from the 
ships of war at Santander. Even as 
it was, the fort would have been taken 
but for the accidental death of the 
officer who headed the assault ^n the 
22d September, and the still more un- 
fortunate circumstance of his having 
'had upon his person a plan of the siege, 
BO that the whole designs of thoa^t- 
ish engineers became known to the 
enemy. The complaints made of the 
want of specie at Lord Wellington’s 
headquarters are sufficiently answered 
by the fact, that such was the state of 
the exchanges from the extraordinary 
demand for specie on the Continent, 
that we lost twenty-four per cent upon 
all remittances to the Peninsula, which, 
upon the £15,000,000 that the campaign 
actually cost, occasioned a further V}ss 
of £3,000,000. But the effect of the 
last campaign is yet to be judged of; 
it is not in a single season that the 
French power in the Peninsula, the 
growth of five years of conquest, is to 
be uprooted* The blow delivered at 
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Salamanca loosened their power over 
the whole realm : one is, perhaps, not 
far distant which may totally overthrow 
it.” 

Upon a division, Marquis Wellesley s 
motion for a committee of inquiry into 
the conduct of the war was negatived 
by a majority of seventy-six — the num- 
bers, including proxies, being one hun- 
drwl and fifteen to thirty-nine. 

19. One good effect resulted from 
tlie able exposition made by Marquis 
W*ellesley on this occasion, of the bene- 
fits which might be exjiectcd to result 
from the conducting of the war in Spain 
on a more extended scale, and in a 
manner worthy of the great nation 
which was engaged in the strife; viz. 
that government were induced to make 
the utmost efforts, both to augment 
the numbers and efficiency of the regu- 
lar army at home, and tf) increase tlio 
reinforcements that were forwarded to 
Wellington in the Peninsula, For 
several years i>ast, tho system liad been 
adopted of providing for the increase 
of the regular army, by permitting the 
piivates of the militia to volunteer into 
the line, and offering them large boun- 
ties, amounting sometimes to twelve 
and fourteen guineas, to do so. By 
this means, the objectionable measure 
of a direct conscription was avoided, 
and recruits were obtained for the 
army of a better description than could 
otherwise be obtained by voluntaiy 
enlistment, and possessing tho great 
advantage of being already thoroughly 
drilled and exercised. So efficacious 
was this system, that, joined to the 
warlike enthusiasm awakened by tho 
victories in tho Peninsula, it produced 
during this year twenty-five thousand 
men for the army; a force which more 
than compensated the waste of tho Span- 
ish war, great as it was, and which wsis 
I nearly double the amount obtained by 
I private enlistment, which had never 
reached fourteen thousand. 

I 20. The military force maintained 
' during this year by Great Britain was 
immense; and, coupled with tho vast 
navy which it was necessary to keep on 
I foot for the maritime war, in which 
' America had now appeared as a princi- 
j pal enemy, presented perhaps the great- 
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est aggregate of warlike strength ever 
put forth by any single nation since 
the beginning of the world. The land 
forces presented a total of two hun- 
dred and twenty-eight thousand regu- 
lar troops, having increased during the 
year twelve thousand even after a.ll the 
losses of the year 1812 ; besides twenty- 
eight thousand British soldiers in India, 
ninety-three thousand militia in the 
British Islands, hardly inferior to the 
army of the line, and thirty-two thou- 
sand foreign trooj^s in the British ser- 
vice. The sepoy force in India num- 
bered fully two hundred thousand men, 
making in all a total of live hundred 
and eighty-two thousand soldiem in 
arms, all raised by voluntary enlist- 
ment, and exclusively devoted to the 
military life as a profession. In ad- 
dition t<» this, the local militia, simi- 
lar to the l*russian landwehr, in the 
British Islands, amounted to no fess 
than three hundred thousand ; and the 
yeomanry cavalry, or landwehr horse, 
were sixty-eight thousand : — exhibiting 
a total of nine hundred and forty-nine 
thousand men in arms, of which seven 
hundred and forty-nine thousand w^ere 
drawn from the population of the Brit- 
ish Islands.* 

21 . Immense ns these forces arc, the 
marvel that they should have reached 
such an amount is much increased, 
when wc consider the magnitude of the 
naval establishment kept up in the 
same year, and the limited physical re- 
sources of the country which, at the 
close of a twenty years* war, made such 
prodigious efforts. The British navy, 
at the commencement of 1813 — and it 
was kept up at the same level during 
the whole year — amounted to two hun- 
dred and forty-four ships of the line, 
of which one hundred and two were in 
commission, and two hunded and nine- 
teen frigates, besides smaller vessels ; 
making in all, one thousand and nine 
ehii® in the service of England, of 
which six hundred and thirteen were 
in comiaission, and bore the royal flag I 
This immense force was manned by one 
hundred and forty thousand seamen, 
andeighteen thousand marines ; making 
a total, with the land forces, of eleten 
* Seo Appendix, F, Chap, lxxvi. 


HUNDRED AND SEVEN THOUSAND MEN 
IN ARMS, all procured by voliyjtary en- 
rolment, of whom above nine hiiiidml 
thousand were drawn from the popula- 
tion of the British Islands ! When it 
is recollected that this prodigious arma- 
ment was raised in an empire in Eu- 
rope, not at that period numbering 
much above eighteen millions of souls 
over its whole extenif — that is, con- 
siderably less than half the population 
of the French empire, which had a popu- 
lation of forty-two millions to work up- 
on fof its ai*my of nine hundred thou- 
sand men, and hardly any naval force 
afloat to support — it must be admitted 
that history has not preserved so mem- 
orable an instance of iwitriotic exertion. 

22 . But these efforts drew after them 
a proportional expenditure, and never 
at any forfticr period had the annual 
chiirges of* government in the British 
empire been stTconsidcrable. The army 
alone cost £ 19 , 000,000 ; its extraor- 
dinaries £ 9 , 000,000 more; the navy 
£ 20 , 000 , 000 ; thefprdnance £ 3 , 000 , 000 ; 
and so lavish hmd the expenditure be- 
come, und^r the excitement ai3d*ne- 
cessities ot the war, that the unprovid- 
ed expenditure of t^e year preceding 
amounted to no less than £ 4 , 602 , 000 . 
But these charges, great and unprece- 
dented as they were, constituted but a 
part of the expenses of G reat Britain d ur- 
ii^g this memorable year. The war in 
Germany at the same time was sustain- 
ed by her liberality ; and the vast hosts » 
which stemmed the torrent of con- 
quest on the Elbe, and rolled it back 
at Loipsic, 'were armed, clothed, and 
arrayed, by the munificence of the 
British government, and the resources 
of the Britisli people. Portugal received 
a loan of two millions sterling; Sicily 
four hundred thousand ; Spain, in money 
and stores, t'wo millions ; Swedou a mil- 
lion ; Russia and Prussia three millions ; 
Austria one million ; besides ivarlike 
stores sent to Germany, to the amount 
of HVo millions more. The war on the 


t Population of— - 

Great Britain in 1811, • 12,652,044 

Irolaud, probably • . 6,000,000 

Increase to 1813, • • 600,000 

Total, . . 18,052,044 

—Pari Jkb. xxi. 286. Cenmt Papen^ 
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Continent, during this year, cost in all, 
in Bubsiclies or fumiRbiugs to foreign 
powers, ten millions four hundred thou- 
sand pounds, of which Germany alone 
received above six millions; and yet so 
little was Great Britain exhausted by 
these immense exertion^, that she was 
able at the same time to advance a loan 
of two millions sterling to the East In- 
dia Company. The total expendit\u*c 
of the year, including Ireland, and reck- 
oning the current vote of credit, reach- 
ed the amazing and unprecedented 
amount of one uundred and 'eigh- 
teen MILLIONS.* 

23. It may naturally be asked how 
BUftplicB so ])rodigious could by possi- 
bility be obtained during a single year, 
especially as the* manufacturing indus- 
try of the countiy bad for above two 
years been most seriously ^)b8tr noted, 
and most grievema distress*induced in 
many districts by the dbssation of all 
mercantile connection with America; 
firaty from the Non-Intercourse Act, 
and next, from the c*pcn hostility of 
the United States, ii; the sum raised 
by Satiation within the year amounted 
in all to £08,800,000, a very large loan 
became necessary, and such were the 
demands upon the exchequer that, 
after the sum had been borrowed which 
appeared adequate to the whole prob- 
able necessities of the state in March, a 
further and very considerable dddithm 
to the national debt bad become neccs- 
«,Btiry in November. The loan at fn-st 
contracted in March was £21,000,000 ; 
hut even this ample supply proofed in- 
sufficient, and parliament was assem- 
bled early in November to make a fur- 
ther addition to the means to be placed 
at the disposal of the chancellor of the 
exchequer. An additional loan of 
twoiity-two millions was voted in that 
month, of which one half was devoted 
to the current expenses of the year, 
and one half to fund an equal amount 
of exchequer bills, the sum which had 
now become so considerable as to* oc- 
casion a veiy serious pressure on the 
money market. To meet the interest 
and contribution to the Sinking Fund 
for these great loans, additional taxes, 
chiefly on^tobacco, malt, and spirits, to 
* See Appendix, G, Cliap. lxxvz. 


the amount of £610,000 in Ireland, 
and spirits, sugar, and lesser articles 
in Great Britain, e.stimated to bring in 
£800,000, were imposed. But they 
■were far from meeting the total inter- 
est on the sums and floating debt con- 
tracted, borrowed during the year. 
Yet BO little were even these immense 
loans from affecting the public credit, 
or Exhausting the pecuniary resources 
of Great Britain, that they seemed to 
have a directly contrary elloct; the re- 
sources of the. empire rose up with the 
more buoyancy the greater the load 
which was imposed upon them. De- 
cisive proof of this occurred in this 
year ; for while the loan contracted 
in spring was concluded at the rate of 
£.5, 10s. 6d. per cent, tliat in Novem- 
ber was obtained on the more favourable 
terms of £5, Cs. 2J. per cent ; and such 
wim the competition of capitalists to 
obtain shares in the loan at this reduced 
rate, that not only were inanydisappoint- 
ed who had come to bid, b\it the pre- 
mium on it in the market next day rose 
three and a half per cent. The answer 
to all these questions — the solution of 
all these marvels — is to be found in 
the energy of the British people, which 
received full develojiment in the pro- 
tection of native industry at home and 
abroad ; in the securing, by the strong 
bond of interest, of colonial loyrilty; 
and in tbe establishment of a system 
of cuiTcncy, in the heart of the em- 
pire, which was adequate to the wants 
of its numerous population, and sus- 
tained without crisis or vacillation 
thi-oughout the whole contest the in- 
dustry of its vast and varied dominions. 

24. We have now reached the high- 
est point in the militiiry and national 
glory of Great Britain. Without hav- 
ing ever, in the coumc of this arduous 
contest, compromised her principles, 
or yielded to the enemy; without hav- 
ing touched one shilling of the sacred 
fund set apart for the redemption of 
the public debt, or infringed either 
upon the security of property or the 
provision for the poor, she had attained 
her long-sought-for object, and not only 
provided for her own security by her 
valour, but delivered Europe by her 
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example. In the eloquent words of 
Canning, who, though in opposition 
to government since his rupture with 
J/ord Castlereagh in 1809, still remain- 
ed true to his y)rinciplea, — “What we 
have accomplished is, establishing the 
foundations upon which the temple of 
peace may be erected ; and the imagi- 
nation may now i)icture tho comydetion 
of that structure, which, with ho^s 
]r\ss sangiiiue, and hearts less higli, 
it would have been folly to have at- 
temyited to raise. We may now coii- 
iidcntly hojie to arrive at the termina- 
tion of labour, and the commencement 
of ivpose. It is impossible to look back 
to those periods wlicn the enemy vaunt- 
ed, and we perhaps feared, that we 
shtnild have been compelled to sue for 
jioace, without returning thanks, amidst 
all our ebullitions of joy, to that Pro- 
vidence which gave us courage and 
lieart still to bear up against accumu- 
lating calamity. Peiice is safe now, 
because it is not dictated: peace is 
safe now, for it is the fruit of exertion, 
the child of victory : peace is safe now, 
because it will not be piu’chased at the 
cxi)cuBe of the interest and the honour 
of the empire : it is not the ransom to 
buy off danger, but the lovely fruit of 
the miglvTiy means wc have emploj'cd 
to drive danger from our shores.” 

25. But the firmness of the British 
rulers, at this eventful crisis, was not 
e(pial to the magnificent mission of 
the nation over which they presided. 
During the whole anxieties, perils, and 
burdens of the contest, the goveni- 
ment of England, directed by noble 
hearts, upheld by heroic arms, had ad- 
heil-ed with unshaken constancy to the 
System for the redemyition of the 
public debt ; not one shilling had been 
diverted fivnn this sacred purpose dur- 
ing the darkest, the most distressed, 
or the most hopeless period of the 
contest. And the result had been,- 
that the Sinking Fund — the sheet- 
anchor of the nation's credit — now 
exceeded fifteen millions sterling, hav- 
iiig'increased to that immense amount 
from one million in 1786, when it was : 
first placed on an efficient footing by , 
Mr Pitt, [antf'. Chap. xli. § 15, note]. 
Now, however, when the nation was 


about to reap the fruits of its heroic 
constancy; when the clouds which had 
so long obscured its course were dis- 
persing, and the glorious dawn of peace 
and security was beginning to shine 
on the earth, the resolution of its 
rulers failed — the provident system of 
former days was abandoned. Duty 
was sacrificed to supposed expediency; 
the fatal precedent was introduced, of 
abandoning the preparation for the fu- 
ture for the relief of the present ; and 
that vacillation appeared in our finan- 
cial dbuncils, which made it painfully 
evident that, with the dangers of the 
war, its heroic spi rit wasabout to depart. 

2G. This great and momentous change 
in our financial policy, the effects of 
which have been felt 'with such seve- 
rity in later times, was thus intro- 
duced by Mr Vausittart, on a day which 
deseiTes to be noted as among the most 
disastrous which England ever knew — 
March 3, 1813. “ Towards the close of 
last aoBsion, in the discussions which 
took place on offii^financial situation, a 
general coiivic^on’ seemed to prevail, 
that some measure of unusual sq^^’ity 
had becorJe necessary to take off the 
load which deprestfj’d public credit. 
Six months, however, have elapsed 
since that period — six months, the 
most momentous ever known in the 
history of Europe. The face of the 
v;orld "has been changed ; and from 
the conflict between insiitiable, un- 
principled, remorseless ambition on^ 
tli^ ouo side, and hardy, stubborn, 
though untutored patriotism on the 
other, have resulted consequences the 
mbst important, and hopes the most 
satisfactoiy to the cause of humanity. 
That necessity no longer exists, and, 
in consequence, the time appears to 
have now arrived when, without im- 
pairing our public credit — without 
postponing the period when the entire 
liquidation of our public debt may 
with confidence be anticipated — the 
nation may safely obtain some relief 
from the unparalleled exertions which 
it has made. 

27. “ It is by an alteration on the 
Sinking Fund, as it has been estab- 
lished by act of parliament in 1802, 
that this relief, which is evidently 
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necessary, is to be obtained. The 
groat clanger of the Sinking Fund, 
which has now become an engine of 
such vast power and efficacy in the 
state, is, that it vrill soon coma to redttce 
the debt too rapidly. If the contraction 
of loans ceases, it will, ere lony, pay of 
twenty, thirty, nay, forty mllUom an- 
nually ; and the reduction of these 
immense sums will not, as heretofore, 
be concealed or neutralised by the 
simultaneous contraction of chibt to 
an equal or greater amount; but it 
will api)ear at once by the diminution 
to that extent of the public funds 
every year. Extraordinary as these 
results may appear, they are indicat- 
ed, by a rigid application to the future 
of the exjierieriee of the past, as cer- 
tain to ensue — the only safe method 
of reasoning that can be practised in 
political affiiirs. The Sinking Fund 
has now reached an ei:tcnt of which 
the liistory of no country affords an 
example. But can we contemplate 
without alarm the wfospect of paying 
off thirty or forty* niilliona annually 
forct^ao next thirty years, and then 
suddenly ceasing, which will be the 
case \mder the {^aw as it at present 
stands, in consequence of the whole 
debt having been paid off’? Such au 
event would produce effects upon the 
credit investments of the country, too 
formidable even for iinaginaiioion po 
contemplate. All our financiers, ac- 
^cordingly, have concurred in the iie- 
‘cessity of limiting, in some wa% or 
other, and at no remote period*, this 
powerful agent li<iuidation. By the 
original Sinking Fund Act of I7b6, 
drawn by Mr Pitt, this limitation was 
to have taken place as soon as the 
fund should have accumulated to four 
millions per annum. Had not that 
original plan been varied by the act of 
1802, the public would long ere this 
have felt relief from the operation of 
the Sinking Fund, though only to the 
limited extent of the interest on four 
millions a-year. Lord Lansdownc and 
all the authorities have also concurred 
in the opinion, that the idea of paying 
off thirty or forty millions a-year in 
time of peace, which the Sinking Fund, 
if maintained to its pn^nt amount, | 


will unquestionably do, is altogetlier 
impracticable and visionary. Relief 
must, therefore, at sometime or other 
be afl’orded to the public, by arresting 
the action of the Sinking Fund; and 
if .so, the question occurs, is there any 
period when such relief is more loudly 
called for, more imperatively required, 
than nt the present moment? 

!&8. “ When the Sinking Fund was 
established in 1786, the total amount 
of the debt was about £240,000,000; 
and the redemption of such a sum 
appeared, if not altogether hopeless, at 
least placed at n very remote distance. 
But, groat as the difficulty then ap- 
peared, the firmness and perseverance 
of the nation, pursuing this important 
object with undeviating resolution, 
have at length completely surmounted 
it; and the accounts upon the table 
prove, that a sum equal to the total 
ani.'»unt of the debt, as it existed in 
1786, has already been redeemed.* In- 
stead of shifting tlie burden from 
themselvefl, and laying it upon pos- 
terity, the people of this country have 
nobly and manfully supported the 
load, even under the burden of in- 
creasing difficulties, which the vicissi- 
tudes of the contest have thrown upon 
them; and what is still more remark- 
able, they have done this during i\ 
period when they paid a still greater 
amount in w'ar taxes, to prevent the 
growth of another debt of a similar 
amount during the contest. So that 
experience has both amply demon- 
strated the w^onderful powers of the 
Sinking Fund in accumulating funds 
for the redemption of the debt, and the 
strong claims which the people of Eng- 
land now have for some relief from the 
burdens with which it is attended. 

29. Mr Pitt not only strongly sup- 
ported, but was the original author of 
the Act of 1802; and his first design was, 
that after reserving as much of the 
Sinking Fund as would redeem the 
whole debt at par in forty-five years, the 

* Total national funded debt on 6th Janu- 
ary 1780. .... £238.231,248 

Rodeomedbefore March 1, 1813, 238,860, 143 

Overpaid ns compared with — — 

original debt, . . . £118,895 

—MrVANMTTAaT’s RMolirfwna, March 3, 1813i 
FarL xxiv. 1092. 
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surplus, then amounting to above a 
ijullion, should bo applied to the public 
service. We have now arrived at the 
])eriud when a similar relief, without 
impairing the ultimate efficiency of 
the Sinking Fund, may be obtained. 
It is proposed that the debt first con- 
tracted should be deemed to have been 
first discharged ; and that the Sinking 
Fund created in respect of any 
qvent loan shall be first applied to the 
redemi)tion of any prior loan remain- 
ing unredeemed ; while the operation 
of the per-centage created for those 
earlier loans, shall be continued for 
the redemption of those subsequent- 
ly contracted. Thus, in the event of 
a long war, a considerable resource 
might ac(;rue during the course of the 
war itself, as every successive loan 
w'ould contribute to accelerate the re- 
demi)tion of those previously existing; 
and tlio total amount of charge ta be 
borne by the public in respect of the 
public debt, will be reduced to a nar- 
rower comj)a88 than under the exist- 
ing mode, while the period of the 
ultimate discharge of the whole debt 
will bo accelerated rather than retard- 
ed. The calculations which are laid 
on the table prove, that by the new 
plan mc:iii3 are provided for the total 
repayment of the existing debt from 
four to ten, and of the future debt 
from fourteen to twenty-seven yeare 
sooner than by the laws in force, while 
a very considerable suridus available 
to our present necessities will at once 
be obtained. According to the laws 
at present in force, the whole debt 
v'M he discharged by the year 1846, 
by the new plan in 1837.” 

30. To these specious arguments, it 
was answered by Mr Huskisson and 
Mr Tierney — ** The great and peculiar 
merit of Mr Pitt's system of the Sink- 
ing Fund is, that it makes an effectual 
provision for the permanent liquida- 
tion, not only of the existing, but of 
every future public debt. He wished, 
in the event of any future war, to 
guard the country against the evils 
arising from too rapid an accumula* 
tion of debt, and consequent depres- 
sion of credit; and to place us beyond 
the reach of that hopelessnessi despon- 
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dency, and alarm, which had brought 
the finances of the country to the 
brink of ruin at the close of the Ameri- 
can War. But his system has^a still 
higher merit. He foresaw that the 
greatest difficulty which the states- 
men of the country would have to 
contend with in subsequent periods of 
difficulty, would be to guard against 
the danger of future alienation. The 
plan which he introduced in 1792, was 
intended to provide for this specific 
danger; and it held out to the public 
a guarantee, that any future (h‘l>t 
which the state might incur, how great 
soever its amount, would be contract- 
ed under a system of redemption, 
which would inevitably provide for 
its extinction within a period of thirty 
years or so after its contraction. Under 
this admirable system, not only the 
Sinking Fund which it provides, but 
the applicatiBn and accumulation of 
that Sinking Fund, arc so interwoven 
and bound up with the contract for 
every loan, thtj its redemption be- 
came a condition between the bor- 
rower an(J lender, until the obli^tion 
of repayment was cancelled by the 
extinction of the dpbt itself. It was 
made an objection to this system, that 
it would place the reimbursement of 
all future loans beyond the roach or 
control of parliament: but to every 
thoughtful observer, this very circum- 
stance is its principal merit; for it 
placed the financial salvation of th| 
coiintry beyond the reach even of the 
futifire weakness of its rulers or people, 
[ante, Chap, xii, §§ 11-1.6], 

* 31. The fundamental position in Mr 
Pitt’s financial system, the value of 
which experience has so completely 
demonstrated, is, that provision should 
be made for every loan being redeem- 
ed from the resources provided at the 
time of its contraction, at latest with- 
in forty-five years. This is not found- 
ed upon any imaginary result or chi- 
merical anticipation, but upon a rigor- 
ous application of arithmetical calcu- 
lation, and is as certtiin as any^ propo- 
sition in geometry. He established a 
sinking fund of one per cent on each 
loon contracted, for which provision 
was made in the taxes laid on to i)ay 
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its interest; and it was enacted that 
this one per cent should be regularly is- 
sued quarterly from the Exclicquer, to 
be Jaiiout in the purchase or redemp- 
tion of stock) to be invested in the 
name of the commissioners of the na- 
tional debt ; and it is demonstrably 
certain that this system, supposing the 
rate of interest to be invariably three 
per cent, will redeem a capital equal 
to a hundred times its amount in little 
more than forty -five years. This is 
tho fixed and certain rate of rcdoiniv 
tion at three per cent; tluit is, tvhen 
the three per cent sbjck is at par : but 
it is a great and peculiar advantage of 
Mr Pitt's system, that it is calculated 
to act more powerfully when the price 
of stock is dep\^eBsed, by rendering 
the purchases of the commissioners 
cheaper; that is, it draws antadditional 
element of life from the very calamities 
which api^car to threaterfthe existence 
of the nation. 

32. “ Tho foundation of the now sys- 
tem of finance propos^by the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer is, that Parliament 
is ati'Uberty, under the Act of 1792, 
to regulate and modify, according to 
its discretion, in |ny manner, tho re- 
demption of the debt contracted under 
that iict, provided the final liquidation 
of eacli of these se[>arate loans, which 
together, constitute the aggregate of 
the debt, is not protracted beyoSid tli/5 
full period of forty-five years. Is such 
an alteration consistent with public 
laith? That there is nothing in the 
act authorising such an alteratidn in 
the means established for tho credi- 
tor's security in the progressive liqui- 
dation of his debt, is quite apparent. 
Then, is there anything in the nature 
of the change which calls for its adop- 
tion in tho face of the express injunc- 
tions of the act to the contrary ? It is 
plain that there is not— nay, that the 
reason of the thing all lies the other 
way. The invasion upon the Sinking 
Fund proposed lies here : Tho new sys- 
tem does not interfere with the quar- 
terly issue from the Exchequer of the 
one per cent on each lpan> os directed 
by the Act 1792 : it is the con- 
current application of wese several 
one per cents to the reduction of their 
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respective loans, and upon the transfer 
of tho stock purchased by each uf thevse 
Sinking Funds, that the chang(‘ is made. 
And of the magnitude of this change 
no clearer proof can be imagined, than 
that it is held forth by tho Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ns likely, in the next 
four years, to withdraw seven or eight 
millions sterling from the Sinking 
Fuhd to the necessities of the state ; 
and that in twenty years it would 
prove equal to a loan of a hundred 
millions. 

33. “ The first report of the Commitioo 
of Finance in 1797 conchides with 
these remarkable w’ords ; — ^ The old 
Sinking Fund established In 1780 is no 
longer made applicable, by law, to the 
discharge at compound interest of 
what may then remain of the old 
debt; but the operation of the new 
Sinking Fund is to continue at com- 
pound interest till tho new debt sliall 
be wholly discharged.’ Is it possible 
to express the object of the act, and 
the intention of the legislature, more 
clearly than by this drawing the dis- 
tinction between the Act of 1786 and 
that of 1792 ? The promised subsidy 
of a hundred and twenty millions is 
merely a golden dream. It is no 
doubt true, that if wo clioose to aban- 
don the Sinking Fund, or any con- 
siderable part of it, wc shall find our- 
selves BO much tho richer for present 
Gyrations by doing so. Every person 
who is in the couree of paying off a 
debt, will find tho same if he stops in 
the course of its liquidation, and ap- 
plies all the funds destined for that 
purpose to his present necessities. 
There is nothing new in that : it has 
been tho common excuse for wasteful 
improvidence from the beginning of 
the world. But what is to be the ulti- 
mate result of such a system ? Ruin 
to the state, as it has been to every 
individual or family who ever yet pur- 
sued it. 

34. “ The real bait which is held 
out is, that this system will for the 
next three years supersede the neces- 
sity of laying on new taxes. Admit- 
ting the weight of tho public burdens, 
and the painful duty which it is to 
propose any addition to them, is it 
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not more manly and statesmanlike at 
oJice to do- so, than to adopt a change 
in a system which hitherto has work- 
ed so admirably, and substitute for 
the steady operation of the Sinking 
Fund iiinler the present laws, which 
experience has eo amply demonstrated 
to bo well founded, a succession of 
now devices, to which no man can 
foresee an end ? If the public nef^es- 
siiies render it absolutely impossible 
to go on without having recourse to 
some extraordinary .aid, it would be 
far better to mortgage the Sinking 
Fund to the extent of two millions 
yearly for the ixTiod, it is to be hoped 
short, that the war lasts, than to 
adopt a permanent change of system 
in a particular so vitiil to the national 
safety. Any appropriation of the 
Siukiug Fund for a brief period would 
be preferable to such a lasting altera- 
tion on the system, and breaking in 
upon its efficiency and operation; 
whereas, by adliering to it with the 
constancy and resolution which has 
been hitherto evinced by government, 
we shall have the absolute certainty 
that a very few years of peace wiU 
accumulate its annual payments to 
such an amount, that, in addition to 
providing for the reduction of the debt 
to as large an extent as is desirable, 
perhaps twenty millions a- year, we 
shall have the pleasing task to per- 
form, of remitting the most oppres- 
sive part of the wtir taxes. To break 
in upon a system attended with such 
benefit, is the most dangerous of all 
innovations. The present system is 
neither more nor less than stopping 
the accumulation of the Sinking Fund 
just now, to add to it hereafter. Such a 
precedent, once established, will sliake 
thje security of our finances to the 
foundation — that hereafter will never 
come. Some excuse will always be 
found for continuing the agreeable task 
of remittingpresent taxation by trench- 
ing upon the resources of the future; 
and in the end it will he found that 
the first step in such a downward sys- 
tem is the first advance to ruin.” 

The resolutions of Mr Vansittart 
were agreed to without a division, 
and a bill passed in terms thereof. 


35. Thus began the new system of 
British finance : that of shutting our 
eyes to the future ; of considering only 
the exigencies of the moment; and 
trenching to any extent upon the in- 
terests or the security of subsequent 
times, provided only a stop can be put 
to present clamour, or a foundation laid 
for temporary popularity. Time, the 
great test of truth, ha,s now complete- 
ly demonstrated the perilous nature 
of this innovation, and too clearly 
verified Mr Tierney's ijrediction, that 
it wohld prove the first ste]) to national 
ruin. Nor is there, perhaps, to bo 
found in the whole history of human 
all'airs, a more striking proof than tbo 
twenty-seven years immediately pre- 
ceding, and the likh period imme- 
diately following, the year 1813, afibrd, 
of the di&rence between the results 
of that manly and provident system 
of government, which, founded on the 
foresight of the thinking few, lays, 
often amidst the clamours and misn?- 
presentations of Jhe unthinking many, 
the broad and» lasting foiiiidaiions of 
national greatness; and that (^aced- 
ing and xcmporisiiig polic^r, which, 
looking only to p^sent objects and 
the attainment of immediate relief, 
secures iinbounded momentary ap- 
plause from the heedless multitude, 
by adopting measures which loosen the 
^|ibric»of national power, shorten the 
])Ci'iod of national existence, and bring 
down upon its authors tho lasting exc-^ 
cr|tions of tho wise and thoughtful in 
every future age. 

36. In the twcuty-seveu years which 
elapsed from 1786 to 1813, the finances 
under Mr Pitt’s sy.stem were managed 
with manly constancy, scrupulous re- 
gard to the future, and a total disre- 
gard of present oblo(iuy. Tbo conse- 
quence was, that the Sinking Pkind 
rose in that short time from one to 
fifteen millions, and the whole debt 
existing at its commencement, amount- 
injif to ncai’ly two hundred and forty 
millions, had been extinguished at its 
termination. This happened, too, al- 
though twenty years of that period 
were occupied with the most extensive 
and costly war that has occurred in 
the histoij of mankind, and an expen- 
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ilituro had been forced on the coun- 
try, which increased its revenue raised 
by taxation from sixteen millions at 
its commencement, to sixty-eight mil- 
lions at its termination. In the twenty- 
seven years which immediately fol- 
lowed 1813 — from 1813 to 1840 — a 
totally different system was followed. 
Tax after tax, amounting in the whole 
period to above forty -eight millions 
sterling, was repealed amidst the gene- 
ral applause of the unthinking many, 
and the profound indignation .of the 
far-seeing few. Mr Vansittart’d jire- 
cedent of breaking in upon the Sink- 
ing Fund was readily adopted on every 
emergency, until the shadow even of 
this pillar of national credit disappear- 
ed, and for thef last three years of 
the period not a shilling had been 
applied to tlic reduction ofttdebt; and 
the nation, which had begun the era 
with a fixed and certain ^Sinking Fund 
of fifteen millions a-year, in full opera- 
tion, and increasing at compound in- 
terest, found itself its close with- 
out any Sinking Fuudf what ever, and j 
a def.^t which, during the last three 
years, had amounted to hbove six 
millions.* This ^sastrous change oc- 
curred, too, during a period, with the 
exception of the last year of its con- 
tin uanco, of profound and general 
peace ; in the course of which the po- 
pulation of the empire had inaroaseji 
fully fifty per cent, its agricultural 
J3roduc0 in a still greater proportion, 
and its imports and exports had neajrly 
doubled ! With truth did Sir JdShua 
Reynolds say, that “ the present and 
the future are rivals ; and he who x>a^s 

• Seo Appendix, H, Chan, nxxvi. for two 
most instructive tahles, showing the pi’o- 
grossivo increase of the Sinking Fund under 
the one system, and its progiessive extinc- 
tiou tmder the other. 

t Population of) 

Great Britain S 18,000,000 27,000,000 

and Ireland, } 

Exports, . . £53,678.234 £102,472.000 

Imports, . . £33,755,204 £6l,208,«00 

"^Ton^^Britishl 1,889,685 4,783,000 

and Forei^, I 

* 47 , 250,849 

/ration, 1. 11, Ii.98, 
and U. 174 ; and Finance and ParUameniari/ 
AecourOa/or 1840. 
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court to the one must lay his account 
with being discountenanced by the 
other.” 

37. Nor is there any solid founda- 
tion for the plausible remark, so ofteu 
repeated as the justification of govern- 
ment and the people, during this 
unparalleled increase of national re- 
sources and prostration of national 
strtmgtb, that the Sinking Fund re- 
deemed and discharged debt so largely 
during the first period, because other 
debt to a much greater amount was 
contracted; and that it was gradually 
impaired, and at last totally annihilat- 
ed, in the second, because tho simul- 
taneous contraction of other debt had 
ceased. This observation, which has 
been so generally made as to have de- 
luded a whole generation, proceeds up- 
on confounding together two thing.?, 
in themselves altogether distinct and 
sejjunite ; viz., tho provision made by 
Mr Pitt for paying ofiT, within forty- 
five years after it was contracted, every 
separate loan which he was obliged to 
borrow, and the simultaneous necessity 
to which he was exposed of contract- 
ing debt to an equal or greater amount, 
for the necessities of the Rovolution- 
: ary war. It is no doubt true, tluit, if 
two hundred and forty millions were 
paid oiF before the year 1813, debt to 
more than double that amount had 
been contracted; and it is that fact 
which has so generally misled the last 
generation. But these two thingshad no 
necessary or even casual connection with 
each other. The funds provided for the 
liquidation of the former were wholly 
independent of the debts contracted 
under the necessities of the latter. 

38. If the funds for the discharge of 
tho debt had been drawn solely, or 
even partly, from borrowing, unques- 
tionably the remark would have been 
well founded, that you in now'ise bet- 
ter your condition by borrowing with 
the right hand to pay off with the left. 
But this was not the case. The funds 
provided for the liquidation of the 
debt were all drawn from indirect 
jpeaoe taxes, and toouJd oZZ have exieted^ 
if these iaxes Itad not been repealedf 
after the tear loans had entirely ceased. 
In private life we are never mistaken 
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in such a case. If a man adopts a re- 
tdntcn which improves and insures his 
lidlilth at 'ordinary times, we never 
ililiik of condemning it because he ac- 
cidentally takes the typhus fever, and, 
during its continuance, the good effects 
of the system are overlooked or con- 
cealed. It is by its operation in sea- 
bons indei)endeut of such extraneous 
calamity that we must judge of itsief- 
fects ; and if the indirect taxes, laid 
on for the upholding of the Sinking 
Fund, had not been repealed under the 
pressure of no necessity, but from a 
reckless thirst for popularity on the 
part of &iicc(;sBive governments, and 
from the ellects of the ruinous con- 
traction of the currency in 1819, no- 
tliiug is more certain than that the 
rl'bt paid off would, by the year 1840, 
have been above six hundred millions; 
and, instead of a deficit of two mil- 
lions and a half, we should now hjive 
had a surplus of revenue above expen- 
diture, of forty millions annually.* As 
such a surplus is obviously unneces- 
sary, relief to a proportional amount 
in taxes might have been now afford- 
ed, with the addition of the pleasing 
rofiection, that it was obtained after 
the debt was wholly discharged. 

Leaving these momentous but mel- 
ancholy considerations, it is now time 
to resume the narrative of the glori- 
ous concluding events of the war. 

39. The winter which followed the 
campaign of Salamanca, though not 
distinguished by any warlike achieve- 
ments, was one of extraordinary ac- 
tivity and unceasing effort on the part 
of W elli ngton. The disasters in which 
it terminated, as w^ell os the constant 
and protracted fatigues with which it 
had been attended throughout its long 
extent, had in a great degree loosened 
the bonds of discipline, and impaired 
the efficiency of the army ; and on va- 
rious occasions, during the siege of 
Burgos and in the subsequent retreat, 
it had been Observed, that the troops 
had neither fought with their accus- 
tomed spirit, nor gone through their 
duties with their wonted regularity. 

* Soe ante. Chap. xli. 5 24, where this is 
fully demuustratco* 


Wellington’s stem but necessary re- 
proof, which has already been men- 
tioned, \ante. Chap. Lxviii. §*123], had 
done much to remedy the most glaring 
evils which had crept in ; and he was 
not slow in setting the first example 
himself of those useful refonns which 
he so strongly inculcated on others. 
Neither nink nor station had been able 
to screen those in fault. Some had 
been tried, others dismissed, many al- 
lowed to retire home to avoid more 
painful consequences; and with such 
effect* was the vigilant reformation 
which pervaded all departments at- 
tended, that the second division re- 
covered no less than six hundred bayo- 
nets in one month. The ponderous 
iron camp-kettles hitherto used by the 
soldiers had been exchanged for lighter 
ones, similar to those employed in the 
French service ; and the mules which 
formerly carried them bore tents in- 
stead, for the protection of the troops. 
The Douro had been rendered navigable 
above the conflul^uce of the Agueda; a 
pontoon train been formed; carts 
of a peculiar construction, adapVd for 
mountain '^rnrfare, made in great num- 
bers; and a large suj)ply of mules ob- 
tained, to supply the great destruction 
of those useful animals during the re- 
treat from Burgos. Finally, large rein- 
forcements, especially in cavalry, came 
out diving the winter from England; 
afid before spring arrived, the aimy, 
thoroughly recruited in health and vig-^ 
our during its rest in cantonments, was 
prepared to take the field in greater 
strength than it had done since the 
commencement of the Peninsular War. 

40. It was an object of not less im- 
portance to take some decisive steps 
for the more effectual organisation of 
the Spanish army; and in that quarter 
at length symptoms of a considerable 
change were visible* The colossal fame 
of Wellington, the magnitude of the 
services he had rendered to the cause 
of Peninsular independence, the sight 
of Andalusia liberated by his victories, 
of Cadiz disenthralled by his arms, had 
at length conquered alike the sullen 
obstinacy of Castilian pride and the 
secret hostility of demoett^tio jealousy; 
and the English general was, by a de* 
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cree of tho Cortes, invested with the 
B\ipremo command of the whole Span- 
ish armids. Such, however, was the 
disorganised and inefficient state of all 
the forces of that monarchy, that Mr 
Henry Wellesley, Wellington’s brother, 
and tho British amb;issador at Cadiz, 
advised him not to accept tlie office, as 
it was evident that it would excite jeal- 
ousy and incur responsibility, without 
increasingstrengtli or conforringpower. 
But the jmtriotic spirit of the English 
general, and his clear perception of the 
obvious truth, that it was only by com- 
bining the whole strength of the Pen- 
insula under one direction that the 
French could be driven across the I*yre- 
neoa, overcame tlie repugnance which 
ho felt at undertaking so onerous and 
irksome a responsibility, and he accept- 
ed the high command. T^ie Spanisli 
government soon found that tho new 
commander-in-chief was«Dot to accept 
the honours of his dignified situation 
without discharging its duties. He 
early remonstrated iA the most ener- 
getic terms against tlfe mismanagement 
of tt-^r armies, as calciuated to destroy 
altogether their efficiency iifthe field;* 
and as it was evid^t that a very strong 
^ hand would be required to remedy such 

• “ The disciT>lino of tho Spanish armies 
is in the very lowest state, and their effi- 
ciency is in couHoqucnce much deteriorated. 
'J'ho evil has taken a deeper root, •and 
quires a stronger remedy than the rcinoval 
of the causes— viz. want of pay, clothing, 
€and necessaries — which have necessarily 
occasioned it. Not only are your armicsiun- 
di&ciplincd and inelfioient’, and both officers 
and soldiers insuboidinate, from tho want 
of pay, clothiuK, and nccesearios, and 
consequent <«idurance of misery for a long 
period; but the habits of indiscipline and 
insubordination ai’o such, that even those 
corps which by my exertions have been regu- 
larly paid and fed for a considerable period, 
and sddoitt if ever felt any privation, arc in 
as bad a state, and as little to bo depended 
on, £18 the others. The desertion is immense, 
even from the troops last adverted to. If 1 
bad been aware of the real state of the fipan- 
ish army, I should have hesitated before I 
charged myself with such a herculeai^ la- 
bour as its command ; but, having accepted 
it, 1 will not relinquish the task because it is 
laborious and the success unpromisir^, but 
exeroise it as long as I poSsSss the cionndcnco 
of the authorities who have conferred it op 
ale."— WsLUNoToNto Don Josef de Oarva- 
SAjU MinUtir at Ifar, 4th Dec. 1812; 

0nitiroODk ix. C98, 597 


numerous and long-established evils, 
he required that officers .should be 
appointed to command solely on nis 
recommendation ; that be should be 
invested with the absolute xiower of 
dismissal; and that the resources of tlie 
state, which were aiqdioable to the jiay 
and support of the tronps, Rhouhl be 
applied as he might direct. As the 
Coftes evinced some hesitation in ac- 
ceding to these demands, AVellingtou 
repaired in person to Cadiz, where he 
arrived on the 24th of December. 

41. Tho apx^ointTnent of Wellington 
to ilio command of tho Spanish aruii<i» 
led to on immediate exiilosion on the 
pai*t of the democratic party in Cadiz. 
The Dtario Mcrcantil dc Cadiz loudly 
denounced the measure as ilh'gal, un- 
constitutional, and disgraceful to the 
Spanish character; and it siicedily ral- 
, lied to its cause all tliat jiarty, strong 
in *every countr^^, but especially so in 
, Sx>ain, with whom jealousy of foreign- 
ers is x>rcdomin}iiit over love of their 
own country. Such wa.y the clamour 
which they raised that it reached the 
.armies; and Ballasteros, a brave and 
active, but proud and irascible oificor, 
openly evinced a simit of insubordina- 
tion, and wrote to the minister of war, 
demanding that, before the eommaud 
was definitely conferred on the English 
general, the national armies and citi- 
zens should be consulted. Such nu 
example, if successful, would speedily 
have jiroved fatal to the slight bonds 
of authority which still held together 
the monarchy ; and the Regency, sen- 
sible of their danger, acted with a vig- 
our and celerity worthy of the cause 
with which they w^ere intrusted, Don 
lldcfonso de Ribera, an artillery officer 
of distinction, was immediately des- 
patched to Granada, the headquarters 
of Ballasteros, to deprive him of his com- 
mand. The dangerous mission was 
executed with vigour and decision. 
The Prince of Anglonaand Ribera, sui> 
ported by the corps of thqGuards in his 
army, summoned the insurgent general 
to resign ; he appealed to the other corps 
to resist tffieorder, but they shrank from 
the prospect of openly braving the su- 
preme authority, and Ballasteros was 
conducted to Ceuta without bloodshed, 
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where he waa detained a prisoner. But which at that period, even more rapid- 
<i f^ensooC his services, and the popularity ly than it actually occurred, seemed to 
I >f\he stand f oi‘ national command which prognosticate the fall of Napflleon. He 
he had made, induced the government was received, in consequence, by the 
most wisely not to follow up his arrest Cortes in full assembly with great 
with any ulterior proceedings. pomp on the day following, when in a 

42. This unwonted act of vigour on plain and manly speech, delivered in 
the p-art of the Sijanisb government, the Spanish language, he unfolded his 
li(»wover, was the rcs>ilt of oii’ended views, and energetically enforced the 
pi i<le ratlier than roused patriotiiin. necessity of unanimity and concord, in 
1’he retreat of Wolliiigton into Portu- order to etfect the total expulsion of 
gal soon after renewed the spirit of dis- the Freueh from the Peninsula. In 
affection in Cadiz ; intrigue became consequence of these efforts, a new or- 
moro prevalent than ever ; the agents ganisatioii was given to the Spanish 
of Joseph were indefatigable in their ! forces, which was soon attended with 
endeavours to represent the cause of | the hap])iest effects. They were di- 
indepciidonce as iif>\v evidently hop»e- • vided into four armies and two re- 
less ; and a conspiracy for delivering up , serves. The first was composed of the 
the island of Leon, and proclaiming the j troops of Catalonia, nindcr the corn- 
intrusive monarch King of Hpain, wiis j maud of General Copons; Elio’s men in 
set on foot, and soon acquired a fonnid- ; Murcia forjned the second; the forces 
able consistency. It not only had its in the Sierra Morena, formerly un- 
ramifications over the monarchy, bi^ it ; dor the command of Ballasteros, now 
embraced, beyond all question, some ' under that of the Duke del Parqiie, 
of the intimate friends of the Duke del constituted the third. The troops of 
I nfantado, the president of the regency, Kstremaduni, libon, Galicia, and the 
and a well-known jjolitical wingantc^ Asturias, inclu^iJlg Murillo’s and Car- 
his avowed mistress. We have the au- los d’Espana’s separate di vis ions j#rere 
Ihority of Napoleon, accordingly, fur placed unttcr the command of Cas- 
tho assertion, that at that epoch the : tanos, and formed ^he fourth army, 
Cortes trcatedinsecrctwith the French; ! which W'as attaclicd to the grand army 
and although the intrigue had hither- . of Wclliugton on the Ebro. It after- 
to reached only a limited number of i wards embraced the guerillas of Por- 
its members, yet it was apparent that lior, Mina, and Longa. The Conde 
any continutince of ill success or long | d’Abisbal was created Captain-general 
protracting of the contest, would speed- j ot Andalusia, and commanded the first 
ily load to a general defection from the | reserve, comiioscd of new levies formed 
cause of independence. In the midst of | in that province and Granada; while* 
this maze of treachery Wellington reach - 1 Lacy# was recalled from Catalonia, 
cd Cadiz, and was received with respect ! where he was replaced by Copons, and 
by the Cortes, and loud expressions of formed a second reserve in the ueigh- 
aj.plauRo from the anxious multitude, bourhood of San Roque, in the south- 

43. The arrival of the English gene- em extremity of the Peninsula. Hav- 
ral at Cadiz was shortly after followed ing completed these arrangements, 
by the intelligence of the total ruin of which placed the annies under better 
Najioleoii’s armament in Russia. The regulation, and given an infinity of 
details of that overthrow, as painted directions for their interntU organisa- 
with graphic power in the twenty-ninth tion, Wellington returned by Lisbon, 
bulletin, by a singular coincidence ar- where he was received with extra- 
rived there on the very night of a ordinary demonstrations of joy, to his 
splendid ball given by the grandees qf old cantonments on the Coa, which he 
Spain to the victorious leader, and reached in the end of January 1818. 
added much to the general enthusiasm 44. Wellington’s visit to Cadiz, 
which prevailed. His influence with though undertaken in order to bring 
the government was not a little aug- about the more efficient organisaUon 
mented by this stupendous event, of the Spanish armies, was attended 
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with this importaut effocti that it ing that branch of the church would 
brought forcibly under his notice the be sure to alienate the clergy, who bad 
miserable^ state of the government at hitherto been the chief, and laitei'iy 
that place, ruled by a furious demo- almost the sole supporters of the war. 
cratic faction, intimidated by an un- 45. This advice was much too ra- 
governable press, and alternately the tional to be palatable to men inflamed 
prey of aristocratic intrigue and demo- with the political passions, which at 
cratic fury. He did not fail to report that period raged with such fury in 
to the British government this deplor- the breasts of the Cortes, and the 
able state of things; but he accom- poyulace of Cadiz. It was received, 
panied his representations with the accordingly, in sullen silence; and no 
sage advice, which tliey had the wisdom sooner was the English general gone, 
implicitly to follow, on no account to than the dissensions between the two 
interfere in the internal disputes of parties broke out with more rancour 
the Cortes and Regency ; but, leaving than ever. Instead of bending their 
the authorities and people at Cadiz to undivided attention to the enemy, who 
arrange their domestic disputes, and were still at their gates, they w'ere al- 
settle their institutions in their own most wholly engrossed by domestic 
way, to bend th»ir whole attention to changes. The clergy were the objects 
the prosecution of the war, and the ex- of incessant and rancorous attacks 
pulsion of the enemy froyj the Pen- from the democratic party; tlie In- 
insula.* On the same principle he quisition was abolished by a foiinal 
strongly recommended the Cortes decree in the beginning of March ; and 
to susjiend tholr meditated decree for as the clergy of Cadiz resisted the or- 
the abolition of the Inquisition ; urg- dor, and the govennnent supported 
ing, with reason, that without enter- them in the attempt, the Coites in- 
ing into the questiod, jjrhether that in- stantly passed a decree by which they 
stithy on should be maintained or abol- suppressed the Regency ; juid the Arch- 
ished, and even admittingrft should bishop of Toledo, with two old coun- 
ultimatcly be abdished, it was to the cillors, Pedro Agar and Gabriel Ccsiar, 
last degree inexpedient to xiropgse its were installed as Kegents. All the 
suppression at that particular time, ecclesiastics who resisted these violent 
when half the Sfianish territory was usurpations were immediately arrested 
still in the hands of the enemy, the and thrown into prison, in every part 
more especially as any proposal affect- of Spain : and the rcvolutionai'y x)ress, 

* “ The legifllativo assembly at Cadiz has revolutions. The council of state affords no 
,,])roclaiiaed itself supreme, and divested it- such guard ; it bus no voice in legislation, 
self of all iutorforcuce with the exeoi^ive and it neither has the confldcnco of, nor in- 
governmont ; yet the executive itsclJtis its fluenco over, the public mind. Suchaguai'd 
creature; while, by a refmement of theory, esan only bo afforded by an assembly of tlio 
it is not x>ossible eitber tliat the legislative great hmded riropnetors, such as our House 
assembly should have a knowledge of €he of Lords, having concurrent powers of legis- 
moasures of the executive, or the executive lutiou with the Cortes ; and there is no man 
know tho foeliiigs and sentiments of the in Spain, bo his property ever so small, who 
legislative. The govomniout and legislature, is not interested in the cstablishmen t of such 
instead of drawing togethor, ore like two in- an .‘isscmbly. 

dependent powers, Jealous and afTaid of each “ Legislative assemblies are swayed by the 
other; and the consequence is^ that the ma- fears and passions of individuals; when un- 
chine of goveriiiiAont is at a stand. The checked, they are tyrannical and unjust ; 
whole system is governed by httle load nay, more, tho most tyrannical .and unjust 
views, as propounded by the daily press of measures are the most popular. Those nion- 
Cadix— of all others the least enli^teued, siires aro peculiarly so whicli deprive rich 
and the most licentious. , ^ and powerful individuals of their properties, 

“ In a country in which almost all pro- under pretence of the public advantage; and 
porty consists in land — and there arc the I^tremble for a country in which, ns in Spain, 
largest lainded proprietors which exist in there is no barrier for tho preservation of 
Europe— no measures have been adopted, private property, excepting tho justice of 
and no barrier proyi4,od, to guard landed a legislative assembly possessing supreme 
proiierty from the encroachments, injustice, powers.*'— WaLLiuoTOif to Dok Diego de la 
andf vi^ence to which it is at all times veoa ; Tnfanzon, 29th January 1818 ; Guk- 
aubieotk but particularly In the progress of woun, x. 01, 66, 
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true to its principles, immediately be- 
gan to pour forth a torrent of abuse 
agninst the English government, which 
hiid 60 long supported their country 
in its misfortunes, and the heroic gen- 
eral and gallant army who were even 
then ])rei)ariiig to lead them to victory. 

46. The evacuation of the provinces 
to the south of the Sierra Morena by 
the French troops, led to a disclosbre 
of the enormous, and, if not proved by 
authentic evidence, incredible amount 
of the contributions levied by them 
during their occupation of these dis- 
tricts. It is demonstrated by the ac- 
counts of the royal commissary of 
Joseph, the Count of Montano, that 
the sums levied on the different com- 
Hiuncs of Andalusia, from the period 
of the entry of tho French into the 
country in February 1810, till that of 
their final evacuation of it in August 
1812, a period of only two years ai}|i a 
half, amounted to the enormous sum 
of six hundred millions of reals, or 
above six millions sterling — equiva- 
lent, if the difl'orcnce in the value of 
money is taken into account, to at 
least fifteen millions sterling in Great 
]3ritain.* When it is recollected that 
the populati<m of Andalusia at this 
period did not exceed 1,400,000 souls; 
that commerce of every kind was en- 
tirely destroyed by the war, and the 
occupation of the country by the French 
troops ; and that the whole revenue of 
the monarchy, before the French in- 
vasion, was only 178,000,000 francs, or 
about £7,200,000 sterling, it must be 
confessed th.at a clearer proof of the 
opjTessive nature of the imperial gov- 
ernment cannot be imagined. On the 
little province of Jaeii, to the south I 
of the Sierra Morena, the burdens im- 
posed during tho same period were : 
21,600,000 reals, or £210,000 a-ycar; 
while before the war, tho whole taxes, 
direct and indirect, w’hich it paid, were 
only 8,000,000 of reals, or £80,000 a- 
year. 

47. In the end of June 1812, the six 
I^refectures of Madrid, Cuen 9 a, Guada- 
laxara, Toledo, Ciudad Real, and Be- 

* The real is about 2id. English money.— 
Balbi, Qeog. Univ. p. 1220. 
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govia, which comprised the whole of 
the districts over which the authority 
of Joseph really extended, were coin- 
pelled, in addition to their ordinary * 
imposts, which were equally severe, to 
furnish an extraordinary contribution 
of 560,000 fanegas, of which 276,000 
fanegas were oats; the value of which 
in all was not less than 250,000,000 
reals, or £2,500,000 sterling ! Such 
was the magnitude of this requisition, 
that it would have reduced the coun- 
try to an absolute desert if the bayo- 
nets of the French had been able to 
extract it from the cultivators, which 
fortunately could not be entirely done. 
So ruinous was the effect of these op- 
pressive exactions, that cultivation 
totally ceased in rnaliy parts of the 
country, and the inhabitants, abandon- 
ing their homes, lived as guerillas by 
plunder. All the French marshals 
were obliged io eiyoin the sowing of 
the fields by positive orders, and under 
the severest penalties in case of neglect. 
Secd-com, in nd^y cases, had to bo 
provided for th,^ purpose from Franco; 
prices rose tp an extravagant hiif^lit; 
and in Madrid alone, though the popu- 
lation at that pcrioc||WaB not above a 
hundred and forty thousand, twenty 
thousand i>erson8 died, chiefly of fa- 
mine, between September 1811 and 
July 1812, when the English army en- 
tered the city. The enormous amount 
of these contributions, which afibrd a 
specimen of the French revolutionary 
system of government, at once explains 
how it happened that the exchequer at 
Paris was able to exhibit such flatter- 
ing accounts of the state of its finances, 
so far as they were drawn from the in- 
ternal resources of the Empire; liow 
the imperial rule was so long popular 
among those who profited by this spo- 
liation ; and how it excited such uni- 
versal and unbounded exasperation 
among those who suftered from it. 

48. Tho Portuguese government at 
thi& period exhibited the same mixture 
of arrogance and imbecility which had 
distinguished them in every period of 
the war; and it was only by the in- 
cessant efforts of WeUington, aided by 
I the able and energetic exertions of 
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tbo English minister Lisbon^ Sir 
Charles Stuart,* that the resources of 
the country could be saved from pri- 
■ vate pillage, to be brought forward for 
the public service. During the ab- 
sence of the English general in Spain, 
all the old abuses were fast reviving,' 
the sod bequest of centuries of corrup- 
tion. The army in the field received 
hardly any succours ; the field artillery 
bad entirely disappeared ; the cavaliy 
was in miserable condition ; the infan- 
try reduced in numbers, desertion fre- 
quent, pay above six months in alrear, 
and despondency general. Nor was the 
civil administration on a better foot- 
ing than the military service. The 
rich and powerful inhabitants, espe- 
cially in the greit cities, were suffered 
to evade the taxes and regulations for 
drawing forth the resouMscs of the 
country for the militaiy i^ervice ; while 
the defenceless huabi^^dfnen were sub- 
jected to vexatious oppression, as well 
fr(»m the collectors of the revenue, jjs 
the numerous militat^j 
convoys w'hich traversed the conntiy. 
Th#if ritation produced by t^eso causes 
was eagerly made use of oy the mal- 
content dernocnitfc party, which, anx- 
ious to obtain the power and considera- 
tion which was enjoyed by the repub- 
licans of Cadiz, lost no opportunity of 
inflaming the public mind against the 
English administration; and evfen wept 
BO far as to accuse Wellington of as- 
I, piring to the Spanish crown, and aim- 
ing at the subjugation of the Pejiin- 
Bula for the purposes of his crhninal 
ambition. 

49. But the English general, conSci- 
ous of his innocence, simply observed, 
that every leading man was sure to 
be accused of criminal personal ambi- 
tion ; and, if he was conscious of the 
charge being false, the accusation did 
no harm."+ Disre^rding, therefore, 
altogether these malignant accusations, 
* Now Lord Stuart do Rothesay, 
t Tho love of fame took possessioa of 
bin), that principle of noble nunds, but out 
of season in an evil period, when virtue 
sufiered by sinister coustractions, and from 
an illustrious name the danger was as great 
as from the most pernicious character."— 
Tacitus, Agn^, c. 6. How identical is tho 
virtue of the groat and tho euv/of the little 
in all ages and countries I 
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he strained every nerve to recruit tlie 
army, correct the abuses in the ciyil 
administration, and provide funds for 
the pay of the troops ; and so ably was 
he seconded by Marslial Beresford in 
the military, and Sir Charles Stuart in 
tho civil scriuce, that, despite all tho 
resistance they met with from the in- 
terested local authorities, a remarkable 
improvement soon became appai'ent. 
The holders of bills on the military 
chest at Lisbon, finding them not paid 
by gov eminent, became clamorous, and 
these securities sank to a discount of 
fifteen per cent ; but Sir Charles 
checked tho panic, by guaranteeing 
payment of the bills, and granting in- 
terest till the payment was made. At 
the same time, tho vigorous measures 
of Beresford checked tho desertion 
from, and restored tho efficiency of, 
tho army; the militiamen fit for ser- 
vicfi were drafted into the line ; all the 
artillerymen in the fortresses were for- 
warded to the army, and their place 
supplied by ordnance gunners; and the 
worst cavalry regiments were reduced, 
and their men incorporated with those 
in a more efficient state. By these 
means a large addition was obtained to 
the military force, which proved of es- 
sential service to Wellington in the 
field. But tho disorders in the civil 
administration could nob be so easily 
rectified, and Wellington addressed a 
memorial on the subject to the Prince- 
regent in Brazil, which remains an en- 
during monument to the almost incred- 
ible difficulties with which he had to 
contend, in preparing the means of 
carrying on his campaigns against the 
French armies in the Peninsula, t 

fiO. Bad, however, as the condition 

t “ The transport service since February 
1812, when wo took tho field, has never been 
regularly paid, and has received nothing at 
all since June. To these evils 1 have striven 
in vain to call the attention of the local 
authorities; and I am now about to open a 
new campaign With troops to whom OTcater 
arrears of p.'iy are duo than when the last 
eampaign terminated, although the subsidy 
from Great Britain, granted specially for the 
maintenance of those troops, has been re- 
gularly paid, and the revenue of the last 
thi-ce months has exceeded by a third that 
of any former quarter. Tho great cities and 
I some of tlie small towi^s have gained by the 
I war : the mercantile class have enriched 
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of the Portuguese troops was, that of 
the Spanish armies was still more de- 
plonable ; the unavoidable result of the 
occupation of so large a portion of the 
country by the enemy’s forces, and the 
entire {ibsoi’pticm of the attention of 
all classes in Cadiz with objects of per- 
sonal ambition or political innovation, 
without any attention to the main ob- 
ject— the paying, equip]nni;, and f%ed- 
ing of their troops. Their armies, in- 
deed, were numerous, and the men 
bold as iiidi\ id lulls, and not deficient 
in spirit ; but they were for the most 
part ill-disciplined, and totally desti- 
tute of clothing, stores, magazine.s, and 
organisation of any kind. Their con- 
dition was thus painted at the moment 
by a master-hand, who had had too 
much reason to bo acquainted with the 
facts which he asserts : — “ There is not 
a single battaliim or squadron in the 
Spanish armies in a condition to take 
tbo field; there is not in the whole 
kingdom of Spain a dejxit of provisions 
for the support of a single battalion in 
operation for one day; not a Kkilling 
of money in any military chest. To 
move them forward at any ))oint now, 
against even ipconsiderablo bodies of 
the enemy, would be to insure their 
certain destruction.” 

51. I3y indefatigable exer’tions, how- 
ever, these evils, so far as the Bupi>lies 
and reinforcements for the army were 
concerned, were overcome; and Well- 
ington, in the beginning of May, was 
prepared to take the field with a much 
larger and more efficient force than had 
ever yet been assembled around the 
English banners since the commence- 
ment of the war. Nearly two hundred 
thousand allied troops were in readi- 

themselvcaby thelarffedial)urflemeuts which 
tbo /imiy in'Sikos in money; but the customs 
at Ijisboii and Oporto, and the ten per 
cent levied on the ini’onies of tbo mcrcantiLo 
cliiasi, arc wit really paid to the state ; al- 
tViout;!! their amoniit, if faithfully accounted 
for to the public, would bo amply sufficient 
for the public service. The ffovornmeut do 
r,othiMff to arrest these evilSf from a dread of 
btroming unpoprilnr : and therefore I have 
oflTei-ed to take upon myself the whole re- 
sponsibility of the mcasuros. 1 propose to 
remedy them, and take upon myself all the 
odium they may create. ''—Welmngton to 
rrtiNCE Rkoent of Portugal, lith April 
1S13 ; Gubwood, x. 283. 


ness in the whole Peninsula; and al- 
though not more than the half of this 
immense body were English* Germans, 
or Portuguese, upon w’hoiii reliance 
could really bo placed, yet the remain- 
der, being now under the direction of 
Wellington, and acting in concert with 
his army, proved of the most essential 
service, by taking upon thorn the duty 
of maintaining cominunications, guard- 
ing convoys, blockading fortresses, and 
cutting ah' light and foraging jiarties 
of the enemy. They thus left the 
Auglb-Portuguese force i u undimiiiished 
strength, to maintain the serious con- 
flict in tile front of the advance. What 
was almost an equal advantage, this 
great force, which in the course of the 
campaign came to stretch across the 
whole Peninsula, from the sources of 
the Ebro in Biscay to its junction with 
the ocean, was supported on either 
flank by a powerful naval armament, 
the true base of offensive operations 
fur Great Britain, w'hich at once se- 
ciimi supplies '^^thout any lengthened 
land carriage, • and protected the ex- 
treme flanl^ of the lino from ilfostiJe 
assault. * 

52. This vast accjimulation of armed 
men, which now, for the first time in 
the history of tlie war, brought tke 
British army to something like an 
equality with the imperial legions to 
which* they were opposed, was thus 
distributed. The noble Anglo-Portu- 
guese army, now mustering seventy- 
fi'^e thousand combatants, of whom 
forty-four thousand were British, with 
ninety guns and six thousand horse, 
Was on the Portuguese frontier, near 
the sources of the Coa, burning with 
ardour, and ready at a moment’s warn- 
ing , to start against the enemy, over 
whom they already anticipated a deci- 
sive victory. The Anglo-Sicilian army, 
under Sir John Murray, was at the ex- 
tremity of the line, in the neighbour- 
hood of Alicante, and numbered six- 
teen thousand men, of whom eleven 
tliousand were English and of the 
King’s German Legion, upon whom re- 
liance could be placed, and the remain- 
der foreign troops, chiefly from the 
Meditcrmnean, in the British service. 
Copon’s Syianiards, six or eight thou- 
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Band strong, occupied the mountain 
countiy and upper ends of the valleys 
in Catalofiia, and might he expected 
to co-operate with Murray in the oi)e- 
rations on the Lower Ebro. Elio’s 
men, twenty thousand in number, 
were behind Murray in Murcia; but 
they were as yet in a very incilicient 
state, and could not be trusted in pre- 
sence of the enemy. The third army, 
under the Duke del Parque, mustered 
twelve thousand combatants, who were 
))ostod in tho defiles of the Sierra 
Morena, The first army of the re- 
serve, under the Conde d’Abisbul, was 
in Andalusia, and consisted nominally 
of fifteen thousand men ; but the 
greater part wore mere raw recruits, 
who were wholly* unfit for active ser- 
vice. The only Si)aniHh force upon 
which reliance could really Jhe placed, 
was the fourth army under Castanos 
in Estremadurn, and oiv the frontiers 
of Leon and Galicia, which was des- 
tined to act in conjunction with the 
grand army under Wellington. It in- 
cluded the S])anish divisions in Estre- 
madpj^a; the Galicians ' under Giron; 
the Asturians under Porlie^, and the 
guerillas of Mina fl,nd Longa. These 
comprised the whole troops able to 
tjko the field in the west and north- 
west of Spain, and mustered forty 
thousand combatants, who, though not 
equal to the encounter of the French 
in regular conflicts, were for the most 
part old soldiers inured to hardship, and 
•trained to irregular warfare, and who 
rendered, in coiisoviuence, important 
service in the course of the campaign. 

53. Tho French forces in the Peiiiti- 
sula, though considerably reduced by 
the drafts which the necessities of 
Napoleon, after the disasters of Rus- 
sia, compelled him to m:dve from his 
veteran legions in that quarter, were 
still very formidable, and exhibited a 
sum-total of combatants, both supe- 
rior in number to the allied forces, 
and incomparably more concentufit- 
ed and better disciplined than tlio 
greater part of them. ^ The most 
powerful part of it consisted of tho 
army commanded by Joseph in per- 
son, which, by drawing together the 
whole disposable militaiy power of 


the French in the Peninsula, had com- 
pelled Wellington to evacuate the; 
Spanish territory in the close of tile 
last campaign. Their whole force, 
which, at the termination of the re- 
treat into Portugal, was still two hun- 
dred and sixty thousand strong, was 
now reduced by the drafts into Ger- 
many, in March 1813, to two hundred 
andi thirty -one thousand, of whom 
twenty-nine thousand were horse. Of 
these, only one hundred and ninety- 
seven thousand were present with the 
eagles ; and sixty-eight thousand were 
under Suchet in Aragon, Valencia, and 
Catalonia. Of the remainder, ten thou- 
sand wore at Madrid ; eight thousand 
were in Old Castile and Leon, to 
watch the motions of the Aiiglo-Por- 
tuguese army ; and tho rest, to the 
number of forty thousand, preserved 
the communications in the northern 
prorinccs, and maintained a painful 
partisan wjirfare wdth the insurrection, 
which had now assumed a veiy serious 
character in Biscay and Navarre.* 

54. But although tho French forces 
were thus superior in uumericul 
amount, and greatly stronger from 
their concentrated position, homogene- 
ous character, and uniform discipline, 
than the multifarious host of the allies 
to which they were opposed, yet there 
w'ero many causes which tended to 
depress their spirit, and brought them 
into the held with much less than 
their wonted vigour and animation. 
It was universally felt that they had 
I been worsted in the last campaign ; 

I that they had lost half, and the richest 
half, of Spain; and that their hold of 
the remainder had been everywhere 
loosened. The charm of their invin- 
cibility, the unbroken series of their 
triumphs, wore at an end.v The sol- 
diem no longer api)roached the English 
but with secret feelings of self-distrust, 
the necessary consequence of repea tojd 
defeats. Their chiefs, dreading to mea- 
sure swords with Wellington, became 
nervous about their responsibility ; 
and, anticipating defeat, were chiefly 
solicitous to discover some mode of 
averting tho vials of tho imperial 
wrath, which they were well aware 
♦ See Appendix, I, Chap, nxxvi. 
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would burst on their heads the mo> 
limit intelligence of disaster reached 
Napoleon. Co-operation there was 
none between the leaders of their 
armies. Suchet was jealous of Soiilt, 
and yielded a tardy obedience to the 
commands of Joseph himself ; Jour- 
vlan, who commanded the army of the 
centre, was a respectable veteran, ^ut 
wholly unequal to the task of meeting 
the shock of Wellington at the head 
of eighty thousand men ; and Soult, 
though a most able man in strategy 
and the preparations for a campaign, 
had shown himself at Albuera unequal 
to the crisis of a pitched battle, lie 
laboured, also, under heavy suspicions 
on the part of his royal master, and he 
had been called to Germany to assist 
in stemming the torrent of misfortune 
on the Elbe, as much from the dread 
of his ambition as the want of his 
arm. The disasters of the Mosilow 
campaign were known ; the fatal 
twenty-ninth bulletin had been pub- 
lished { and its effects had become 
painfully visible in the march of a 
considerable i)art of the army across 
the Pyrenees, to bo replaced only by 
raw battalions bf conscrijits, very dif- 
ferent from the bronzed veterans who 
had departed. Thus the army had lost 
both its consistency and its spirit; its 
generals were at variance with each 
.other, and each was solicitous only for 
the. interests of his separate province; 
and its supreme direction, divided be- 
tween the distant commands, often 
found wholly inapplicable on the spot, 
of Naiioleon, and the weaker judg- 
ment of Joseph and Jourdan, was 
little calculated to stem the torrent of 
disaster accumulating round a sinking 
empire and a falling throne. 

55, It had been the sage policy of 
Wellington, during the winter which 
succeeded the campaign of Salamanca, 
to retain the Spanish armies, so far as 
it was possible, at a distance from the 
enemy; and rather to permit consider- 
able districts meanwhile to be ravaged 
by the hostile troops, than to run the 
hazard of blasting all the prospects of 
the campaign, by exposing the ill-dis- 
eiiilincd levies of his allies to certain 
destruction, from being prematurely 


brought into conflict with the veteran 
legions of the foe. On thisTprinciple, 
he had resolutely withstood the re- 
peated instances of the minister of 
war at Cadiz, who had urged him to 
move forward the Duke del Parque’s 
forces from the Sierra Morena, to 
rescue from devastation the southern 
])rovincos of La Mancha. Operations 
first commenced on the eastern coast 
of Spain, where Sir John Murray had 
laudtul at Alicante in the end of Feb- 
ruary, and hastened to put the army 
on a better footing than it had as yet 
attained ; for so little had the British 
government profited by their experi- 
ence of the bad effect of a change of 
commanders at the time of the battle 
of Yimeira, that no less than three 
different g^merals had been called to 
the directum of the army in Murcia 
within four iponths. By the united 
efforts of Murray and Elio, the allied 
troops were soon put into a more effi- 
cient condition,* and were found to 
amount to twenty- seven thousand in- 
fantry, and thrie thousand hors^^^ith 
thirty -sev*u gmiH. Deeming, himself 
now in sufficient force to commence 
active operations, tl^ English general 
moved forward from Alicante towards 
Valencia, in four columns, and after 
some inconsiderable skirmishes, ap- 
proached Suchet’s intrenched camp 
behind the Xucar. But, finding it too 
strong for him to risk an assault, he 
concentrated the bulk of his troiips at • 
CaSt/^lla, while a division of British 
troops under Roche was despatched 
to, Alicante, with orders to embark 
and endeavour to make itself master 
of Valencia, which was defended only 
by a garrison of a thousand infantry 
and eight hundred horse, while the 
attention of Suchet and the main body 
of his forces was occupied by the oper- 
ations in the interior on the Xucar. 

56. Suchet at this period had ceased 
to piake Valencia his stronghold and 
phee d^armeHf and had transferred his 
]irincipal magazines and militaiy stores 
to Sagunturn, the fortifications of 
which he had repaired and strength- 
ened with the utmost care, and which 
was now become a most formidable 
point of defente. He had forty thou- 
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sand admirable veterans under liis 
command^ and thirty thousand more 
occu]>ied the fortresses and level parts 
of Catalonia, from whom reinforce- 
ments could be drawn to resist any 
serious attack. But as his chief reli- 
ance for provisions was still placed on 
the groat agricultural plains of Ara- 
gon, and the communication from them 
was much intercepted by the guerilla 
parties, a largo ^)art of this force re- 
quired to bo stationed in the rear, to 
keep up his commiiiiicationB; a^d he 
could not muster more than sixteen 
thousand infantry and two thousand 
home, with thirty guu.s, for active 
operations beyond the Xucar. Those, 
however, were ajl tried veterans, who 
had never yet suffered defeat, and 
whoso confidence was far from being 
broken, as that of the troiTps opposed 
to Wellington had boeij, by repeat<‘d 
dissisters. Though Valencia was nomi- 
nally the seat of Siicliot’s power, yet 
it was now incapablt% of defence ; ho 
had razed all the external defences 
erected by the Spaniai^s, and confined 
his fUVrison to the old wallsi His real 
stronghold was Saguntum ; to connect 
which with Tortefea he had materially 
added to the defences of Oropesa and 
Peniscola on the sen-coast, and estab- 
lished a line of blockhouses for in- 
fantry in the interior, through Mo- 
rilla aiiil Mequinenza. In the doubie 
range of mountains beyond the Xucar, 
• at Xativa and Moxente, ho had also 
constructed an intrenched ^afnp, 
which, though not strongly fortified, 
was \ery susceptible of defence frqm 
the natural strength of its situation ; 
and he liad outposts at Biar and Cas- 
talla, to observe and retard the ad- 
vance of tlie allied troops, 

57. “ The able pacific administra- 
tion of Suebet,” says that marshal, 
“had enabled him successfully to levy 
the enormous war contribution of 
200,000,000 of reals, or 50,000,p00 
francs, (£2,000,000), imposed on the 
city and provinces by order of Napo- 
leon, after its surrender by Blake in 
1811. And, inde^ndently of this enor- 
mous burden, his whole troops were 
clothed, fed, and lodged at the ex- 
pense of the distiicts they occupied; 
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and25,000,000franc3 (£1,000,000) were 
realised in the last nine months of thfcir 
occupation, part of which was remit- 
ted to Madrid. Yet Suchet’s govern- 
ment was incomparably the most leni- 
ent and best administered of that of 
any of the French marshals in Spain.” 
This may convey some idea of what 
thq milituiy government of Napoleon 
was under his morc5 uusciupnlous or 
rapacious lieutenants. 

58. Feeling himself thus secure, from 
the quality of his troops, and the 
strength of the position on which he 
might, in case of need, fall back ; and 
aware, also, that Murray’s advance was 
partof the general plan of Wellington tt> 
force the French across the Ebro, Su- 
cliet resolved to assume the offensive, 
as soon as he learned that the detach- 
ment of Roche had been sent to Ali- 
cante. He w'as the more encouraged 
to Mo this, as Ijortl William Beiitmck, 
alarmed at the dissensions in Sicily, 
and the threats of a descent by Murat, 
recalled the troops sent to Alicante to 
menace Valencia, for the defence of 
that island; and thus rendered en- 
tirely abortive the project of a double 
attack on the posts of the Frcncli 
general. Roche’s Englibh troops hav- 
ing embarked for Minorca in the first 
week of April, Suchet concentrated 
his troops and attacked the Spanish 
advanced guard at Yecla, which im- 
mediately fell hack ; but being over- 
taken in its retreat by Harispe’s divi- 
sion, it W}i8 totally defeated, with the 
loss of two hundred killed and fifteen 
hundred prisoners. On the same day 
the Spanish garrison of Villena, eight 
hundred strong, were made prisoners, 
from Elio’s obstinate refusal to obey 
Murray's order to withdraw it. Mur- 
ray upon this concentrated his troops, 
and, leaving Colonel Adam with the 
rear-guard in front of the pass of Biar, 
withdrew the main body of his army 
through that rugged defile, and took 
post on strong ground about three 
miles above the upper end of the pass. 
The Spaniards und(T Whittingham 
formed the left, on the rugged sierra 
of Castalla; the right, composed of 
Clinton’s British division and Roche’s 
Spaniards, was posted on the low 
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ground, with the bed of a torrent in 
their front; and the town and old 
castle of Castalla, on a conical hill in 
the centre, was occupied by Macken- 
zie’s division, and all its approaclies 
strongly guarded by artillery. 

69. Emboldened by the early and 
rapid success of his arms against the 
Spaniards, Suchct, after much hesitii- 
tion, determined to attack the Brlftish 
in their position, and for this purpose 
to force the pass of Biar. Adam’s ad- 
vanced guard, consisting of two Italian 
regiments, a Britisli battalion, and two 
troops t)f foreign hussars, assailed by 
far superior forces, retreated, bravely 
fighting, up the pass : the French pur- 
sued with great vigour, their skirmish- 
ers swarming up the rocky acclivities 
on either side with extraordinary agil- 
ity and resolution : it was the coun- 
terpart of the forcing of the defile at 
Roli$a by the British, in the (Com- 
mencement of the Peninsular ‘^^'lr, 
[ante, Chap. hiv. § 62]. Alarmed 
at this success of the enemy, by 
which he lost two guns, Murray, not- 
withstanding the strength of his po- 
sition, gave orders for a retreat ; but, 
fortunately for the honour of Eng- 
land, the attack commenced before it 
could be carried into execution, and 
Suchet for the first time in his life 
was taught the quality of British 
troops. The ascent on the left, w'here 
Whittingham’s Spaniards wcjre posted, 
was BO rugged that it was w'ith great 
difficulty that the steep w^as surmount- 
ed : slowly, however, the French gain- 
ed ground, and in some places reached 
the summit. Such ns did so were pro- 
ceeding along it when they met the 
27th regiment, who, previously lying 
down concealed among the rocks,* 
suddenly sprang up and gave them such 

* An event happened here, which rccalla 
the heroic ages of the Iliad or Amadis do 
Gaul. As the French were deploying their | 
columns, a grenadier officer, advancing alone, 
challenged any English officer to single com- 
bat. The offer was immediately accepted by 
Captain Waldron of the 27th, who sprang out 
of his company to meet him; tlie hostile 
lines looked on without firing a shot, and at 
the first cncsonutcr the Frenchman’s head was 
cleft asunder. The 27th with a loud shout 
brought down their arms, and gave the vol- 
ley which hurled the French down the steep. 
—Nap. V. 465. 


a volley, within pistol-shot, as sent the 
whole headlong, with dreadful loss, 
down the side of the ridge. The at- 
tack on the other points was, in like 
manner, repulsed by the steady valour 
of the English and German troops ; 
and at length, Suchet, despairing of 
success, drew ofiT his men in great con- 
fusion towards the pass of Biar. 

60. Now was the time for the Allies 
to have advanced in pursuit : the nar- 
row defile, three miles long, was in 
Sachet’s rear, and in endeavouring to 
get back through the gorge, all hia 
guns, and probably part of hia army, 
would have been taken by a vigorous 
enemy thundering in pursuit. Don- 
kin, f the quartermaster -general, who 
clearly saw that the ‘decisive moment 
had arrived, put himself at the head 
of Macke Jzie’s division, and was gal- 
lantly assailing the French rear-guard, 
which strovd to make good the en- 
trance of the pass; Suchet, with his 
infantry, cavalry, and caissons, pell- 
mell, had pluu^^d into the deiilo in 
great disordcMi and a vigorous effort 
would have thrown the whoi^ into 
irretricvaDle confusion in its narrow 
windings, and givin the British, in 
their first essay in the east of tlie Pen- 
insula, a triumph as decisive, though 
with inferior bodies of men, as those 
of Hoheulinden or the Katzbach. Bub 
Murrtiy, satisfied with the success al- 
ready achieved, snatched victory from 
their grasp, and, in spite of the ener-, 
g^ic remonstrances of Donkin, drew 
off liis forces, and allowed the enemy to 
make their way through the defile un- 
iholested. The consequence was, that 
Suchet brought off his whole guns 
and ammunition waggons; but such 
had been the close and deadly fire of 
the British troops, that in the pre- 
vious action he lost eighteen hundred 
men; and, what was of still more 
importance, his moral influence was 
materially weakened by having suf- 
fered a defeat in his first serious en- 
counter with the British troops. After 
this defeat, the French general re- 
sumed hia position in his intrenched 
camp; and Murray, weakened by the 

t Afterwards Sir Rufaae Donkin, a most 
gallaut oud enterprising officer. 
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loss of Roclie^s British trooi^s, who liad 
been recalled by Lord William Ben- 
tinck, did hot feci himself in siifiicient 
strength to resume offensive operations 
in that quarter till the battle of Vitto> 
ria gave a new complexion to the war. 

61. Though Wellington had anxiously 
enjoined the whole Spanish generals, 
in every part of the Peninsula, to ab- 
stain from hostilities, and withdraw as 
much as possible from the attacks of 
the enemy, yet it was iuqiossible to 
carry these directions implicitly into 
execution in the northern provihccs. 
A most formidable insurrection, as al- 
ready mentioned, [aritef Chap. Lxvi. 
§ 62J, had broken out in Biscay, upon 
occasion of the concentration of the 
French troops in 1811, to cover Ciudad 
Rodrigo when menaced by Wellington 
— which had been powerfulk/^ support- 
ed by succours from the British fleet. 
All the efforts of the Ft-ench, during 
the winter and spring, had been unable 
to dispossess the insurgents from the 
principal strongholds ^hich they then 
acquired. The guerilla had become 
mucls^ore experienced and systematic 
in their operations; their bafids in the 
interior had swellei^ into small armies; 
they possessed several fortified posts 
on the coast, which enabled them to 
conmiunicatc at pleasure with, and re- 
ceive supplies of arms and ammuni- 
tion from the English ships of war, 
these supijlics being now dealt with a 
judgment and liberality which proved 
of the most essential service. The 
partidas in these provinces wer^ no 
longer composed of reckless and dea- 
erate characters, who had been ruineB 
y the events of the war, but embraced 
oung men of the best families, who 
ad at fimt taken no part in the con- 
test, but whom the dregful severities 
of Marshal Bessi&res had drawn forth 
into the ranks of their country, [aiUe^ 
Chap. LXVL § 19]. In Biscay alone 
several battalions of this description, 
each a thousand strong, had been 
formed; and so completely had they 
succeeded in intercepting the com- 
munication along the great n^ad from 
Bayonne to Madrid, that Joseph only 
received his despatches of the 4th 
January on the 18th March^ and then 


by the circuitous route of Barcelona 
and Valencia.* • 

62. This formidable insurrection ex- 
cited, as well it might, the anxious atten- 
tion of Napoleon, threatening as it did 
his principal lino of communication 
with all his armies beyond the Pyrenees, 
and paralysing the whole operations in 
the Peninsula, by the impossibility 
eitlfer of obtaining information, des- 
patching orders, or sending succours, 
save under the guard of whole divi- 
sions. His instructions to meet the 
danger were characterised by his usual 
decision and ability. “ Hold,” said 
he to Joseph, “ Madrid and Valencia 
only as points of observation ; fix 
your headquarters, not as monarch, 
but as general of the French forces, at 
Valladolid; concentrate the armies of 
the south, of the centre, and of Por- 
tugal, around you. The Allies will 
not 4 and indeed cannot, make any 
serious offensive movement for several 
months; wherefore it is your business 
to piofit by their forced inactivity, 
to put down the insurrection in the 
northern provinces, to free the com- 
munication w’ith Franco, and re-estab- 
lish a good base for oporations, before 
the commencement of another cam- 
paign, that the French army may be 

* **If reinforcements do not speedily arrive 
in Navarre, 1 shall not be surprised at any 
catistrophe that may occur. The insolence 
of iho brigands proves tlio confidence they 
f..cl 111 their operations. 1 am assured it has 
never been so groat. Their organisation into 
battalions, and the udniinistratioii of the 
C(»untry, is completo ; it is difficult to over- 
estiroato the advantages tlicy derive from it. 
If from the frontiers of Portugal our armies 
had sent, some divisions to occupy the lett 
bank of the ISbro, before the winter was 
over wo would have purged this fine country 
of the bri^iids wlio infest it ; and in spring 
thesedivisions, perfectly ro-estabhshed, would 
have been able to resume thoir opeiutions 
against the eternal enemies of the Continent. 
Much precious time has already boon lost, 
and it will be necessary to do in spring what 
should have been done in winter. The bri- 
gands push their audacity to such a pitcli as 
to levy contributions in the jirovinces occu- 
pied by our troops. My prince, the evil is 
great, and strong remedies arc loudly called 
for. ITiey are to bo ionnd ah me in the de- 
velopment of a powerful military force.**— 
LUtre de DuQUEf, Commandant de la Gendar- 
merie de VArnufe d'Espagne, au Prince Ber- 
TuiEB, Vittoriat 3d February 1313 ; BeuiA% 
i. 682, App. 
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in a condition to fight the Allies, if 
th«>y advance towards France.” To 
enable Joseph to effect the desired 
pacification of the northern provinces, 
he was autlKirised to summon to Valla- 
dolid, if necessary, the whole arm}' of 
Portugal. But when he came to in- 
(juire of Count lleille, its commander, 
how soon these directions could be 
obeyed, ho was answered that tl!at 
army, having recently remitted three 
million six hundred thousand francs, 
seized forcibly by Marinont, to France, 
and being totally destitute of horses 
and carriages, was in no condition to 
undertake any uliensive operations. 

63. J<jseph, however, was less intent 
on carrying into effect these judicious 
instnictioiis than on getting quit of 
Soult, whom he openly accused of 
criminal ambition, adding, that mat- 
ters had come to that pass between 
them, that one or other must quit 
Spain.* In consequence of this fla- 
grant disunion, as well as of Napo- 
leon’s own need of Soult’s military 
abilities in the arduous German cam- 
paign on which he was entering, that 
marshal was summoned to Germany, 
where he bore, las will soon appear, a 
distinguished part in the battles on 
the Elbe. The Emperor, however, 
incessantly urged his brother to con- 
centrate his troops on the Ebro, and 
strain every nerve to put down the in- 
surrection in the north; and being 

* ** The Buko of Dalmatia or myself must 
quit Spain. At Valencia, 1 had so f.ir lor- 
K'otten my own injuries, and suppressed my 
own indijLOiatioii, that instead of sending' 
Soult to Franco, 1 gave him the direction of 
the operations of the armies ; but it was in 
the hope that sliame for the past, combined 
with Ins avidity for glory, would urge him 
to extraordinary exertion. Nothing of the 
kind, however, has happened : he is a man 
not to be trusted. Besticss, intrigiiing, am- 
bitious, he would sacrifice everytliing to his 
own advancement; and he possesses just 
that sort of talent that would lend him to 
mount a scailold at the time he thought ho 
was ascending a thixmc, bccauso he would 
want the con rage to sti*ike when the crisis 
arrived. At the passage of the Tormes, I 
acquit him of treachery, because there fear 
nlone prevented him from bringing the Allies 

to battle ; but he was nevertheless treacher- 
ous to the Em]>cror ; and his proceedings in 
Spain were probably connected with Malet’s 
conspiracy In Paris."— Kma Joseph to Na- 
poleon, Fob. 27. 1813; Napier, v. 437, 438, 


discontented with the mode in which 
Cafiarolli had conducted tha partisan 
warfare there, he gave Clausel the 
command, and enjoined him to resume 
the offensive without loss of time, and 
strike at the enemy's principal depots 
and magazines, in order to deprive 
them of the means of carrying on the 
conics t.f Clause! assumed the com- 
mand on the 22d February; reinforce- 
ments, nearly twenty thousand strong, 
from the army of Portugal, soon after 
arrived; and the Spaniards soon felt 
that 6iey had a very different antago- 
nist to deal with from the general 
who, during the winter, had permit- 
ted so serious an insurrection to grow 
up in the mountain districts. 

64. Clausel repaired early in the 
middle of March to Bilbao, which was 
in a mannef besieged by the guerillas ; 
and, after some sharp fighting, drove 
them back intd their Mountain strong- 
holds in the neighbourhood ofDurango. 
He immediately^ began his prepara- 
tions for the 8iegr> of Castro, the most 
important fortress which they possess- 
ed on the, coast, and by which*fhey 
constantly communicated with the 
English ships of waA Mobile he was 
BO engaged, however, Bilbao was again 
threatened by the partidas, and very 
nearly fell into their hands. Mina 
defeated one of his columns near Le- 
risa, wtth the loss of eight hundred 
men; the same enterprising chief had 
made himself master of Tafalla, with 
its garrison of five hundred men: forty 
thous&nd men were in arms in Na- 
varre and Biscay, of which sixteen thou- 
sand were on the coast of Biscay and 
Guipuscoa, acting in conjunction with 

t “ The partidas are strong, organised , exer- 
ciecd, and seconded by the general exultation 
produced by the battle of Salamanca. The 
Insurrectional juntas have been revived; the 
])ost8 on the coast abandoned hy the French, 
and seized by the English ; the bunds enjoy 
oil the resources of the countiy, and the 
sj'stcm of wartaro hitherto pursued h<as fa- 
vou Ad this progress. The French have re- 
mained always on the defen.sivc : you must 
adopt a contrary system. Attack suddenly, 
pursue rapidly ; aim at the Spaniards’ maga- 
zines, dciHits of arms, and hospitals; dis- 
organise the insurrection, and one or two 
RUCCCS8C8 will pacify the whole country."— 
Napoleon to Clause^ 0th February 1818; 
Nap. V. 438. 
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the British fleet; and eighteen thou- 
sand, whf> could unite in a day, occu- 
pied both banks of the upper part of 
the Ebro. It was a serious and a 
harassing warfare, in the face of such 
a force, possessing the whole moun- 
tain strongholds of the country, to 
attempt the siege of Castro in form; 
but Clausers vigour and ability were 
equal to the underbaking. 

65. With this view, he organised 
his forces into two divisions; and while 
Palombini, with six thousand men, 
commenced the siege, Foy, with ten 
thousand, covered the operations; and 
he himself, with thirteen thousand, 
took post at Puente la Reyna, in Na- 
varre, to make head against Mina, 
Longa, and the numerous bands of 
insurgents in that quarter. Several 
actions ensued, in which tlfe Spaniards 
were worsted; and at length Mina 
himself was totally defeated in the 
valley of Rental, with the loss of a 
thousand killed or pounded; the re- 
oiaiiiler dispersed, %nd the chief him- 
self escaped with only fourteen men. 
Ho*%oou reassembled hi^ scattei’ed 
band, however, and near Lerina de- 
stroyed two regiments of French cav- 
alry. But still the dispersion of Mina’s 
corps, even for a time, considerably j 
lowered the spirit of the iusui’gents; 
and Clausel, establishing his headquar- 
ters at Pam^ieluna, succeeded ‘in pfvii- 
fying several of the valleys of Navarro. 

, Meanwhile, Castro was carried by 
storm; and Foy, following up Napo- 
leon’s instructions, pushed fdrward 
against the depots and magazines of 
the Biscayan insurgents, and neiu-ly 
destroyed three of their finest bat- 
talions. But though this brilliant 
success attended the French arms on 
the coast and in Navarre, it was well- 
nigh balanced by the advantages gained 
by the enemy, who, during the absence 
of the main forces of the French in 
these flank operations, fell upon the 
high-road from Bayonne to Bufgos, 
and captured several of the block- 
houses, putting the garrisons to the 
sword. Indeed Clausel, worn out with 
this interminable warfare, declared it 
would require fifty thousand men and 
three months to put down the north- 
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cm insurrection; and Napoleon bit- 
terly complained that all the successes 
of Foy, Sarrut, and Palombini, had 
brought neither safety to his convoys 
nor regularity to his couriers. 

6G. But greater events were now on 
tho wing : the chiefs on both sides re- 
paired to their respective headquarters, 
and the mutual concentration of troops 
b&poke the a))proach of serious war- 
fare. Joseph, who had quitted Madrid 
in tho middle of March with his guards, 
had subsequently fixed his headquar- 
ters at Valladolid, from whence Jie bad 
detached the divisions Foy, Taupin, 
Sarrut, and Barbot, to aid Clausel in 
the reduction of Biscay and Navarre. 
This large deduction from the main 
army was attended with the most im- 
portant effects in the course of the 
campaign ; for Wellington was now col- 
lecting his forces, and the progress of 
fll-^’ing having provided ample forage 
for his horses, he was prepared .to 
march. Never had tho army beenso nu- 
merous or so healthy, never its spirits 
so high. Twenty thousand men had 
rejoined their ranks from the hospitals 
since the troop.s went into winter quar- 
ters in December, ai.d the meanest 
drummer was inspired with the belief 
that he was about to march from vic- 
tory to victory, till the French eagles 
were chased across the Pyrenees. 

67. Wellington’s plan was to move 
the loft wing of his army across the 
Douro, within tho Portuguese frontier; 
to march it up the right bank of that 
river, as far as Zamora ; and then, cross- 
ing the Esla, unite it to the Galician 
fojjces; while the centre and right, ad- 
vancing from the Agueda by Salaman- 
ca, forced the passage of the Tormes, 
and drove the PVench entirely from tho 
line of tho Douro, towards the Carrion. 
Constantly threatening them in flank 
by the left wing, which was to be al- 
ways kept in advance, he thus hoped 
the enemy would, be driven bark by 
Burgos into Biscay, and he himself 
would succeed in establishing there a 
new basis for the war, resting on the 
numerous and fortified seaporfs on the 
coast, and sup}iorted by the gallant 
mountaineers, who in such strength 
had maintained through the winter a 
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bloody and equal contest with the ene- 
iTjy. In this way, while he advanced 
his forces, and drove back the enemy 
towards their own frontiers, he would at 
once draw nearer to his own resources, 
and intercept the whole communica- 
tions of the enemy. This project was 
attended with this obvious danger, 
that the army being formed into |wo 
grand divisions, with great ranges of 
mountains and impassable rivers be- 
tween them, eitlicr was exposed to the 
risk of a separate attack from the whole 
forces of the enemy. Rut Wellington 
relied, with reason, for the means of 
obviating this danger, upon the strong 
nature of the country to which either 
might retire in case of danger, the high 
spirit and admirable disci })linc of his 
troops, and the universal fidelity of the 
peasantry, which prevented his designs 
from becoming known to the enemy. 

68. The march began on the 22d May, 
and on the 28d headquarters were at 
Ciudad Rodrigo. Ample employment 
for Suchet was at the same time secur- 
ed, by directions sent to Sir John Mur- 
ray to embark his troops, and, landing 
in Catalouia, commence the siege of 
Tarragona. A lA’idge e<piipage was pre- 
pared for the passage of the Douro; the 
array of the Duke del Parque advanced 
from the Sierra Morena into La Man- 
cha, and that of the reserve in Anda- 
lusia broke up from Seville on the 12th, 
and on the 24th was to bo at the bridge 
of Almaraz, so as to threaten Madrid 
and the provinces in the centre of Spain. 
Preparations were at the same time 
made, as soon as the columns reached 
the frontiers of Biscay or Galicia, for 
throwing off the communications with 
Lisbon, and drawing the whole supplies 
of the army from the nearer harbours 
of these northern provinces. Seventy 
thousand English and Portuguese, and 
twenty thousand Spaniards, were so 
disposed that they were all to bear in 
front or flank on the Burjn’isGd and dis- 
jointed columns of the enemy, who 
would be forced back in confusion, it 
was hoped, into the passes of the Pyre- 
nees. Hope pervaded every bosom, joy 
beat high in every heart : the veterans 
inarched over the scenes of their former 
glory, the halo of twenty victories 


j playing round their bayonets ; the new 
soldiers burned with desire to emulate 
their well-earned fame. The English 
commander shared the general exul- 
tation ; and so confidently did he anti- 
cipate the defeat of the enemy, aiid 
the permanent tnuisferenco of the seat 
of war to the north of the i'emusuhi, 
that, in passing the stream wliich 
marks the frontier of Spain, he rose in 
his stirrups, and, waving his hand, ex- 
claimed — “ Farewell, Portugal ! ” 

6S^ The march of the Duke del 
Parque’s army and tho reserve from 
Andalusia, which commenced ten days 
earlier than that of the Grand Army 
of Wellington, to give them time to 
get forward before the latter nraved, 
was attended with the very beat effect. 
They spread the alarm in Madrid and 
New Castfle before the direction of 
the march of the British army could 
be known, aii3, by inducing tho belief 
that a combined attack on the cnpiLil 
was intended, prevented that epneen- 
tration of force tn the Up2>er EHwo by 
which alone tl‘^ march of the Brit^h 
general ce|ild have been arrested.* Ac- 
cordingly, when the centre and right 
of the English arrffy were advancing 
from Ciudad Rodrigo to the Douro, 
and Graham, with the left in advance, 
was toiling through tho Tras-os- 
Montes, not more than thirty -five 
thousand men, with a hundred guns, 
were con centrai^d at Valladolid; an<l 
the whole French posts at Madrid, and < 
in *the valley of tho Tagus, were in 
alarm, expecting an immediate attack 
ii^ that quarter. Thus, when danger 
really threatened from the side of Sa- 
laroaiica, no means of resisting it ex- 
isted. The line of the Tonnes was at 
once abandoned, with some loss to the 
retreating army in passing thet river ; 
three days after, the Douro was cro.ssed 
by them at Zamora, and the bridge 
there destroyed ; the British passed 
the Esla by tho fords, and the Douro 
by* a bridge thrown over above Zamora, 
and at Toro. Wellington hiniself, who 
I had set off in advance of his troops, 
passed the river at Miranda, by means 
I of a basket slung on a rope stretched 
I from precipice to precipice, at an im- 
I mense height above the foaming tor* 
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rent. Graham had encountered many ! 
diifioultieifi on his march through the 
mountains within the PortugueBO fron- 
tier; but hia vigour and perseverance, 
seconded by the zeal and energy of his 
troops, had overcome them all : forty 
thousand men had been transported, 
as if by enchantment, in ten days, 
through two hundred miles of the most 
broken and rugged country in the Pen- 
insula; and on the 3d June the whole 
a.rmy was in communication on the 
northern bank of the Douro, between 
Toro and the river Esla. 

70. This formidable concentration 
of troops to the north of the Douro, in 
a lino at right angles to the position 
which they hjy[l hitherto occupied 
fronting the English general, rendered 
the further stay of the French army in 
the neighbourhood of Valftulolid im- 
possible, and a hasty ill-arranged re- 
treat was commenced lo the Upper 
Ebro. Valladolid, with considerable 
stores of ammunition, was occupied 
on tHi 4th. On thc«'7th and 8th the 
llritiah army, rapidly pursuing, crossed 
the Carrion at various points ; and 
pressing f<»rward with conquering vio- 
lence, and in the MSghest spirits at see- 
ing the enemy thus receding before 
them, soon arrived at tlie scenes which 
they bad passed under such disastrous 
circumstances, at the commencement 
of the retreat from Burgos, in ttfe cloiie 
of the preceding campaign. Joseph at 
• first thought he should be in a condi- 
tion to give the enemy battle on the 
elevated plateau around that strong- 
hold, and he had now assembled fiff^y- 
five thousand men, including nine 
thousand excellent horse, and ahundred 
guns. But the force of the inundation 
was too great to be thus stopped : a hun- 
dred thousand men were on his front 
and flank; for the guerillas of Navarre 
and Biscay had nctw drawn together in 
tho vicinity of the British army, and 
rumour, as usual exaggerating the dan- 
ger, had magnified their amount to a 
hundred and ninety thousand combat- 
ants. The French retreat, therefore, 
was continued without intermission to 
the Ebro, The castle of Burgos, the 
theatre of such desperate strife in the 
former campaign, was blown up with 
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a frightful explosion, and with such 
precipitation that three hundred Freifbh 
soldiers, defiling under its w*alls at tho 
time, were crushed by the falling 
ruins. Scarcely noticing this disaster 
in the general wreck of the empire, 
tile enemy, in deep depression, con- 
tinued their retreat towards Vittokia. 
W^h mingled astonihbment and exul- 
tation, the allied troops triumphantly 
marched through the scenes of their 
former struggles and defeat, Clau- 
sel’s strong position, Dubreton’s thun- 
dering castle, had disappeared like a 
dream ; and sixty thousand veteran 
soldiers, willing to fight at every 6te}>, 
were hurried, with all the tumult an»l 
confusion of retreat, across the Ebro.” 

71. On abaudoiring Burgos, Joscjih 
took the road for Vittoria, by Pancorvo 
and Miranda del Ebro. But the con- 
sequences of this precipitate retreat 
no^ became painfully apparent ; and 
it was evident to the whole army, 
that it would be impossible, when 
pressed by a victorious enemy in rear, 
to engage the troops in the defiles of 
the Pyrenees, encumbered as they were 
with baggage, and the si^oil, not of u 
province but a kingd(An. Under the 
terror jiroduccd by this unlooked-for 
and overwlielming force suddenly 
thrown on their lino of communica- 
tion with France, the whole French 
troops and civil authorities had evacu- 
ated Madrid, and taken refuge under 
shelter of the army ; and tho road from 
that capital to Bayonne was encum- 
bered with an endless file of chariots, 
carriages, and waggons, which bore 
away the helpless multitude and rich 
stores of RfKiil towards the frontier. 
The French army, thus encumbered, 
exhibited a lively image of those hosts 
which the luxury of Asiatic warfare 
ha.s in every age accumulated round 
the standanls of their sultans; for the 
riches which they carried with them 
were such as bespoke the I’pgal state of 
a great mouarcliy ; and the train of 
civil functionaries, officers of state, and 
ladies of pleasure, who followed the 
troops, recalled rather the effeminacy of 
oriental magnificence, than tl^ simple 
but iron bands of European \yarfare. 

72. The secret of the astonishing 
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Buccess of WellingtoD's march consisted 
in Jiis always keeping his left wing in 
advance, and by that moans continually 
prcpsing rcnind the right flank of the 
French. In that way, coupled with a 
constant pressure in front, he com- 
pelled them to evacuate every succes- 
sive position, how strong soever, whicli 
they took up betwt'en Burgos and 
the Ebro. Tlie British troops, in pi?r- 
suing a triuniphaut advance through 
this rocky and mountainous country, 
were never weary of expressing Ihoir as- 
tonishment at the prodigious strength 
of tlie positions which were abandoned, 
and the niiinerous rocky defiles tra- 
ver-sed only by single arches, which re- 
tarded but by a few hours the advance 
of the allied army. They were ig- 
norant of the Biniultaneous pressure 
round the riglit wing of the French, 
which was going foru ard from tho ad- 
vance of Graham with the British left 
wing, and that the most alannihg 
accounts were constantly received at 
the French headquarters of the pro- 
gress of the allied troops in that di- 
rection. On the 13th, Graham pursued 
his indefatigable march through the 
hills at the sources of the Ebro, and on 
the lith passed that river at the bridge 
of llocamunde and San Martin; the 
centre followed the next day, whilst 
tho right wing, under Hill, crossed at 
the Puente Aveiios lower down. At 
the same time, the Spanish guerillas 
from Biscay crowded in great uumbera 
to the sumo quarter, and occupied all 
the passes in the great mountains of 
Reynosa, W'hich lie between the Ebro 
and the sea-coast. The effects of this 
decisive manoeuvre were, that not only 
was the French main army obliged to 
abandon all tho Bucces-sive positions 
which it took up on tho great road, 
hut the whole sea-coast of Biscay, with 
the exception of Bilbao and Santona, 
w'as evacuated by the enemy; and the 
British vessels of war, amidst the eu- 
thusiustic shouts of the inhabitants, 
entered all the harbours. 

73. A depot and hospital station were 
immediately established at Santander; 
the whole supplies of the army were 
directed IJiither; a new base of opei*a- 
tiuiiB was established close to the scene 


of the coming contest; and Portugal, 
like a heavy tender whose ai^ was no 
longer required, was cut away and for- 
gotten. Meanwhile, the sweep of the 
Allies round the extreme French right 
w'lis continued with unabated vigour. 
The whole crest of the moun tains, be- 
tween tho Ebro and the sea, wras soon 
in their possession; hill and valley, 
roaring torrents and dry ravines — 
evciy difficulty of an alpine region — 
all were met and surmounted. .At 
times the strength of a hundred men 
was required to drag up one piece of 
artillery ; at others, the gun w'as lower- 
ed dow'n a i»recipice by ropes, or swayed 
uj) the rugged goat-paths by the unite d 
efforts of men and horses. At lengtli, 
by incredible efforts, the crest of the 
mountains w^as surmounted : joyfully 
the men dsscendod the sunny vales 
by the side of tho hourly increasing 
waters: soon ^‘the scarlet uniforms 
were to be seen in every valley ; and 
the stream of war, descending with 
impetuous force dqwn all the cleifs of 
the mountains,'> burst in a hundred 
foaming torrents into the basin of Vit- 
toria.” With such accuracy were the 
marches of all the C(^\umns calculated, 
and with such precision w ere they car- 
ried into effect by the admirable troo])B, 
inured to w'ar and its fatigues, which 
Wellington now commanded, that 
evcrjdhing happened exactly as lie had 
arranged before he set out from Por- 
tugal. Tlie troops all arrived at the 
statjoiiB assigned them, in the pru- 
phetic> contemplation of their chief, in 
tho neighbourhood of Vittoria, at the 
vety timo when the French army, 
heavy-laden and dejected, had accu- 
mulated its immense files of chariots 
and baggage waggons, under the charge 
of seventy thousand men, in the plain 
in front of that town. 

74. No words can do justice to the 
exquisite beauty of the sccneiy through 
which the British troops, especially 
those on the left wing, passed during 
this memorable march. The enchant- 
ing features of the romantic valleys of 
the mountain region whence the Ebro 
draws its waters, which at every senson 
excite the admiration of the passing 
traveller, were at that time singulaidy 
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enhanced by the exquisite verdure of 
the opening spring, and the luxuriance 
of the foliage which in every sheltered 
nook clothed the mountain sides. War 
appeared in these sequestered and pjis- 
toral valleys, not in its rude and 
bloody giirb,*but in its most brilliant 
and attractive costume ; the pomp of 
the melodrama, the charms of tlie 
opera, seemed realised in the most 
ravishing scenes of nature. The ani- 
mating strains of military music, as the 
troops wended their way through the 
valleys, blended with the shepherd’s * 
pipe oil the hills above ; while the nn- ! 
merous trains of horse, foot, and can- 
non, grinding in every direction through 
the defiles, gave an inexpressible vari- 
ety and charm to the landscape. At 
one time the columns moved through 
luxuriant valleys, iiiterspainkled with 
hamlets, viney^ards, and flower-gardens ; 
at another they struggled up mountain 
ridges, or pressed through alpine passes 
overhung with beetling cliffs, making 
it almost diflicult decide whether 
the rugged chasm wl^ch they follow- 
ed fed boon rifted from the hillside 
by an earthquake, or cut oiffc by human 
hands. Beneatl^ lay sparkling rivers 
and sunny dells ; above rose naked 
rocks and splintered peaks; while mov- 
ing bands of glittering troops, horse, 
foot, and cannon, in all the pride of 
war, now lost, now seen amid tke wind- 
ings of the route, gave inexpressible in- 
terest to the scene. Even the common 
soldiers were nc^t insensible to ^ the 
beauty of the spectacle thus perpetu- 
ally placed before their eyes. Often 
the men rested on their muskets 
their arms crossed, gating on the lovely 
scenes which lay spread far beneath 
their feet; and more than once the 
heads of the columns involuntarily 
halted to satiate their eyes with a 
spectacle of beauty, the like of which 
all felt they might never see again, 

75. The immense baggage -trains of 
Joseph's army had now fallen back 
into the basin of Vittoria; and seventy 
thousand men were assembled to pro- 
tect their retreat into France. But it 
seemed hardly possible that even that 
large force could seettro the safe transit 
of such an enormous multitude of car- 
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riages; and yet how could they be 
abandoned without confessing defqat, 
and relinquishing at the same time the 
whole ammunition waggons and mili- 
taiy stores of the army ? The rapacity 
of the French authorities in Spain; 
the general sxHjliation which, from the 
marshals downwards, they had exer- 
cised under the imperial orders in 
e’^^ry i)art of the country, now fell 
with just but terrible force upon them. 
Their gallant army was about to be 
overwhelmed by the immensity of its 
spoil. In retreating thrt)ngh Madrid 
and the two Ca.stiles, the French au- 
thorities had levied contributions sur- 
passing all the former ones in sever- 
ity and magnitude; and the enormous 
sums raised in this way, amounting to 
five millions and a half of dollars, were 
all existing in hard cash, and consti- 
tuted no inconsiderable part of the 
weight with which the army was en- 
cumbered. Not content with these 
pecuniary exactions, both Josej»h and 
ins generals bad faithfully followed the 
example sot them by the Emperor, in 
collecting and bringing off all the most 
precious works of art which adorned 
the Spanish caxntal aqd provinces. All 
the marshals, frr>m Mumt, vvho com- 
menced the pillage in 1803, hail grati- 
fied themselves, by seizing upon the 
finest [mintings which were to bo found 
in convents or private palaces in every 
part of the country ; and Marshal Soult, 
in particular, had from the rich spoils 
of the Andalusian convents, formed 
the noble collection of paintings by 
Murillo and Velasquez, which now 
adorns his hotel at Paris. 

76. But when JoBG])h and his whole 
civil functionaries came to break up 
finally from Madrid, the work of spo- 
liation went on upon a greater scale, 
and extended to every object of inte- 
rest, whether from beauty', rarity, or 
antiquity, which was to be found in the 
royal palaces or museums. Many c)f 
the finest works of Titian, Raphael, 
and Corregio, were got hold of in this 
manner, especially from the Escurial 
and the royal palace at Madrid; while 
all the archives and museums in the 
capital and in Old Castile, #iad been 
compelled to yield up their most pre- 
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cions contents to accompany the foot- 
steps of the fugitive monarch. Nor 
was this all : the retreating army met 
at Vittoria a train with the pay which^ 
by great efforts, Napoleon had collect- 
■ed in France for his Peninsular troops, 
amounting to two years’ arrears, which 
was all existing in hard cash in the 
military chest of the army. * All this 
precious spoil was dragged along* in 
endless convoy iutlie rear of the French 
army; and when it halted and faced 
about in the basin of Vittoria, it was 
rather from a sense of the evident im- 
possibility of transporting the prodi- 
gious mass in safety through the ap- 
proaching defiles of the Pyrenees, than 
from any well-founded hope of being 
able to resist the shock of the Angle- 
Portiiguese army. 

77. The basin of Vittoria, which has 
become immortal from the battle, de- 
cisive of the fate of the Peninsula, 
which was fought within its bosom, 
is a small plain, about eight miles in 
length by six in breadth, situated in 
an elevated plateau among the moun- 
tains. It is bounded on the north and 
east by the commencement of the Py- 
renean range, •»,nd on the west by a 
chain of rugged mountains, which se- 
parates the province of Alava from 
that of Biscay. A traveller entering 
the valley from the side of Miranda 
del Ebro, by the great road from Ma- 
»lrid, emerges into the plain by the pass 
of Puebla, where the Zadorra forces 
its way through a narrow cleft in tlie 
mountain, in its descent to the Ebro, 
and from whence the spires of Vittoria, 
situated at the extremity of the |)latn, 
are visible about eight miles distant. 
This little plain is intersected by two 
ranges of hills, which cross it nearly 
from east to wi*fit, and afforded two 
very strongpositions, where the French 
army endeavoured to stop the advance 
of the Allies ; the first being on either 
side of Ariniz, and the second, which 
was much stronger ground, around 
Gomecha. Sevend roads from the 

* I had this romarkablo fact from Sir 
Oeorge Murray, then qiiartcrmastor-^enoral 
to Wullington, to wlioso talents and exer- 
tions so much of the great leader’s success 
was owing. 


mountains on all sides intersect each 
other at Vittoria, particularly those to 
Pampoluna, Bilbao, and Galicia; but 
although they arc all practicable for 
guns, yet that which leads direct to 
San Sebastian and Bayonne, through 
Gamarra Mayor, was alone ndecpiatc 
to receive the vast trains of c.-irriages 
which wore heaped u]) in and around 
that town. Two great convoys had 
already departed by this road, and 
were now far advanced on the way to 
France; but a still greater (juantity, 
including the whole imperial and royal 
treasure, and all tho guns and am- 
munition of the Army, remained. It 
was, therefore, of the highest import- 
ance to the French at all hazards to 
keep possession of the great road to 
Bayonne, and, above all, not to suffer 
Gamarra Mayor to fall into the hands 
of the enemy; while the bulk of the 
army on the broken ground, in the 
middle of the plain of Vittoria, endea- 
voured to ai'rest the advance of the al- 
lied force. 

78. The depn’jturo of the two heavy- 
laden convoys for France, senaib'iir di- 
minished the strength of Joseph’s 
army; for they required to be guarded 
by strung escorts to prevent them fall- 
ing into the hands of the Biscay 
guerillas. The guard attending the 
List, consisted of no less than three 
thousand troops under General Mau- 
cune. After this large reduction, how^- 
ever, the French army amounted to 
above seventy thousand men, of whom 
sixty )five thousand were effective com- 
b.atants, and they had one hundred and 
fifLy pieces of cannon. On Welling- 
ton’s side there were only sixty thou- 
sand English and Portuguese sabres 
and bayonets in the field; for the sixth 
division, six thousand five hundred 
strong, had been left at Medina de 
Pomar; and some stragglers had neces- 
sarily fallen behind during so long and 
fatiguing a march as that which they 
had made from the Portuguese fron- 
tier, But in addition to this force, 
there were fully eighteen thousand 
Spaniards, so that the total force was 
nearly eighty thousand, with ninety 
guns. The strength of the French 
position consisted' chiefly in the great 
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number of bridges wliich the allied 
forces had to pass, over the numerous 
mountain streams which descend into 
the basin of Vittoria; some of which, 
particularly that of Puebla and Nan- 
clares, to the south-west of Vittoria, 
and that of \jamarra Mayor and Ar- 
riaga, to the north of that town, were 
of great strength, and easily suscept- 
ible of defence. The ridges, too, which 
cross the plain, afforded successive de- 
fensible positions, the last of which 
was close to the town of Vittoria. On 
the other hand, the weakness of’ their 
situation consisted in the single line 
of retreat passable for the carriages of 
the anny, which was kept open for 
them in case of disaster; and the ap- 
palling dangers which awaited them if 
their army in the plain met with a se- 
rious reverse, .and either l( 4 $t the com- 
mand of the great road to Bayonne, or 
was driven, with its-iMmense files of 
ammunition and baggage waggons, into 
the rough mountain,- road leading to 
Pumpeluna. * 

79. Having anxiously surveyed the 
euei^y’s position on the afternoon of 
the 20th, and perceiving* that they 
stood firm, and \jere making prepara- 
tions for battle, Wellington, on his 
side, made his dispositions for an at- 
tack. H ill , with twenty thousand men, 
was to move writh the right wing at 
daybreak, into the great road* to Vit- 
toria, in the neighbourhood of Puebla, 

^ and advancingthrough thedefile, Which 
was not occupied in strength by the 
enemy, expand his force as he avrived 
in the open plain; Murillo, with his 
division of Spaniards, keeping on his 
right, on Hie heights between the great 
road and the hills. The right-centre, 
under Wellington in person, consisting 
of the light and fourth divisions, with 
Ponsonby's cavaliy and tbe dragoon 
guards, were to proceed through the 
pass which leads to Subijana-de-Moril- 
los, and, crossing the ridges which 
formed the southern boumlnry of dhe 
basin of Vittoricb move straight forward 
to their respective points Si attack on 
the Zadorra, especially the bridges of 
Villodar, Tres l^entes^ and Kauclarcs. 
The left-centre, comprising the third 
and seventh divisions, was to move by 


the village of Gueta and the bridge of 
Mendoza, direct ujton the steeples of 
Vittoria; Sir Thomas Graham waB*di- 
rected to make a circuit from Murguia 
on the left, with the first and fifth di- 
visions, Longa’s Spaniards, and Anson’s 
and Bock’s cavahy, in all about twenty 
thousand men, by the Bilbao road, so 
as to fall on the extreme French right 
iiwder Rcille,if possible force the bridge 
of the Zadorra at Gamarra Mayor, and 
thus intercept the line of retreat for 
the army by the great road to Bayonne. 
The effect of these dispositions, if si- 
multaneously and successfully carried 
into execution, obviously would be to 
cut ofi* the retreat of the French army 
by the only line j^racticable for their 
numerous carriages, at the very time 
that they were hard pressed by the 
main body of the Allies in front, and 
thus expose th(!m to total ruin. 

fiO. The French order of battle, has- 
tily taken up, without any master- 
mind to direct it, was much less ably 
conceived, and bore the mark rather 
of the hurried defensive arrangement 
of several independent corps suddenly 
and unexpectedly assailed by supei-ior 
forces, than the delibip’ate marshalling 
of a great army about to contend with 
a woilhy antagonist for the domiiiiun 
of the Peninsula. ITio right, whicli 
was opposed to Graham, occupied the 
heights in front of the Zadorra, above 
the village of Abechuebo, and covered 
Vittoria from approach by the Bilbao 
road; the centre extended along the 
left bank of the same river, command- 
ing and blocking up the great road 
from Madrid ; the left, behind the Za- 
dorra, stretched from Ariniz to Puebla 
de Arlapzon, and fronted the defile of 
Puebla, by which Sir Rowland Hill was 
to issue to the fight. A detached corps, 
under Clausel, was placed at Logrono, 
to secure the road to Fampeluna, on 
which it was already feared the troops 
would mainly have to depend for their 
retreat; and Foy had been stationed 
in the valley of Senorio, towards Bil- 
bao, to protect them from the incur- 
sions of Longa and the Biscay guerillas, 
and keep open the communications of 
the army in that direction. These two 
detachments weakened the disposable 
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force of the French, nt& which reliance 
could be placed for the etiock of battle, 
by “more than twenty thousand men ; 
so that not more than fifty-five thou- 
sand men could be calculated upon for 
the fight. But tliey were all veteran 
soldiers ; they occupied a central posi- 
tion, so that their columns, if hard 
pressed, could mutually support each 
other: and they had a hundred aAd 
fifty pieces of cannon. On the other 
hand, their position, if they were worst- 
ed, was in the highest degree peril- 
ous; for the mountain road to Pampe- 
luua was impracticable for the multi- 
tude of carriages which thronged the 
plain ; and it was easy to see that, if 
the centre of the army, which covered 
the great road from Madrid, was forced, 
its whole artillery and equipage would 
bo lost. 

81. At daybreak on the moming of 
the 21st, the whole British columns 
were in motion; the centre and rignt 
soonsurmountedthe high ground which 
screened their night-bivouac from the 
sight of the enemy, and their masses 
appeared in imposing strength on the 
summit of the ridges which shut in on 
the south the biyin of Vittoria. The 
column on the left moved towards 
Mendoza, while Hill, at ten o'clock, 
reached the pass of Puebla, into which 
he immediately descended, and, press- 
ing through, began to extend into the 
plain in his front; Murillo’s Spaniards, 
■with surprising vigour, swarming up 
the steep and ro(S:y ascents on his 
right. There, however, the French 
made a stout resistance ; the Spanish 
general was wounded, but still kept 
the field: fresh troops reinforced the 
line of the enemy on the craggy 
heights, so that" Hill wivs obliged to 
send the 71 st, and a b^talion of light 
infantry of Walker’s brigade, to Muril- 
lo's support, under Colonel Cadogan,* 
Hardly had he reached the summit, 
when that noble officer fell while ch^r- 

* The evening before ttie battle, when 
assured it would take place, the exultation 
of this g^liiut officer wao^nbounded: going 
Into battle at the bead offthat noble brigade 
appeared the summit of his ambition. Be- 
fore the conflict ended be was no more. 
— Maxwkll, iii. 136. 
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ing on his men to charge the enemy; 
though morally wounded, h^ refused 
to be taken to the rear, and still rested 
on the field, watching with dying eyes 
the advance of his heroic Highlanders 
along the ndge. Still the battle was 
maintained with extraordinary resolu- 
tion on the summit, and it was only 
by sending up fresh troops, and step by 
step, by force of sheer fighting, that the 
French were at length home backwards 
to nearly opposite Subijana; while Hill, 
in the valley below, encouraged by the 
progrefts of the scarlet uniforms on the 
summit on his right, pressed rigor- 
ously forward, and, emerging from the 
defile of Puebla, carried by storm the 
village of Subijana, and extended his 
line into communication with his ex- 
treme right on the summit of the 
lidgc. • 

82. While this bloody conflict was 
going on upoi? the steeps above the 
Eadorra on the right, Wellington him- 
self, with the centre, had surmounted 
the heights in hi^Jront, and descended 
in great strenglih into the .plain of 
Vittoria. His troops met with no ii^ri- 
ouB opposiAou till they came to the 
bridges by which tl^ streams in the 
bottom were crossed. But as these 
were all occupied by the enemy, and 
the rocky thickets on their sides filled 
with tirailleurs, a warm exchange of 
musketuy began, espflcially at the 
bricigeof Nanclarcs, opposite the fourth 
division, and that of Villodar, by which 
the light division was to cross. The 
attaSk>»on these bridges was delayed 
till the third and seventh divisions, 
wh* formed the left-centre, had come 
up to their ground; and they were 
somewhat retarded by the roughness 
of the hills over which they had to 
march. Upon observing this, Welling- 
ton sent orders to HiU to arrest the 
progress of his extnime right on the 
summit of the ridge, in order that the 
whole army might advance abreast^ 
At this moment a Spanish peasant 
brought information that the bridge 
of Tres Puentes was negligently guard- 
ed, and offered himself to guide the 
light division over it; and the heads 
of the columns of the tiiird and seventh 
Q 
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divisions, forming the left-centre, hav- 
ing now appeared on their ground, the 
advance was resumed at all points, 
both in the centre and on the right. 
Kempt's brigade of the light division, 
led by the brave peasant, soon gained 
the bridge; l!ho 15th hussars, coming 
up at a canter, dashed over by single 
file, and the arch was won. It was 
now one o’clock : the firing was re- 
newed with redoubled vigour on the 
heights above Subijana ; while faint 
columns of white smoke, accompanied 
by a sound like distant thunder,* far to 
the northward, showed that Graham's 
attack on Gamarra Mayor, in the ene- 
my's rear, had commenced. Mean- 
while the third and seventh divisions 
were moving rapidly down to the bridge 
of Mendoza; but the enemy's light 
troops and guns kept up s^ost vigor- 
ous fire upon the advancing masses, 
until the riflemen of the light division, 
who had got across at Tres Puentes, 
charged them in flank. Upon this 
the positiou was abandoned, and the 
British left and righi^ centre crossed 
without further opposition. The whole 
French centre, alarmed by the progress 
which Graham was making in their 
rear, now retreated towards Yittoria; 
not, however, in disorder, but facing 
about at every defensible position to 
retard the enemy; while the British 
troops continued to advance in» pursuit 
in admirable order, their regiments and 
squadrons surmounting the rugged in- 
equalities in the ground with the |po8t 
beautiful precision. • * 

83. The decisive blow, however, had 
meanwhile been struck by Grahanv on 
the left. That noble officer, who, at 
the age of sixty-eight, possessed all 
the vigour of twenty-five, and who was 
gifted with the true eye of a general, 
had started before daylight from his 
bivouac in the mountains on the left, 
and, by eleven o'clock, after a most 
fatiguing and toilsome march over the 
hills, reached the heights abovep Ga- 
marra Mayor and Arriaga, which were 
strongly occupied by the French right 
under Reille. General Oswald, who 
led the head of Graham's corps, con- 
sisting of the fifth division, Pack’s Por- 
tuguese, and Longa's Spaniards, im- 
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mediately commenced the attack, and 
not only drove the enemy from the 
heights, but got possession of Gaman'a 
Meuor, which cut off the road to Dur- 
ango. Gamarra Mayor was the next 
object of attack; and the French, aware 
of its importance, as commanding the 
great road to Bayonne, made the most 
strenuous, and for lung successful, ef- 
forts for its defence. At Icn^h Robin- 
son's brigade of the fifth division burst 
in, bearing down all opposition, and 
capturing three guns; but Rcillc's men 
had barricaded the opposite end of the 
bridge, and their fire from the windows 
of the houses was so severe that they 
retained the opposite bank of the Za- 
dorra. At the same time, the Germans 
under Halket had, in the most gallant 
manner, assaulted the village of Abe- 
chucho, which commanded the bridge 
of Arriaga. It was at length carried 
b^ the brave Germans and Bradford’s 
Po^rtuguese; but they were unable, any 
more than at Gamarra Mayor, to force 
the bridge, and a murderous fire of 
musketry was kept up from the oppo- 
site sides, without enabling cither paHy 
to dislodge the other from its position. 

I But meanwhile General Sarrut was 
killed; some British brigades pushing 
on, gt>t possession of the great road 
from Yittoria to Bayonne, and imme- 
diately the cry spread through the 
French army that their retreat was 
cut off, and all was lost. 

84. It was no longer a battle, but a 
retreat ; yet in conducting it the French 
soldiers maintained the high character 
for intrepidity and steadiness which 
hod rendered them the terror and ad- 
miration of Europe, A large body of 
skirmishers was thrown out to check 
the advance of the pursuing columns ; 
and fifty guns, ||uced in the rear, which 
were worked with extraordinary vigour, 
retarded for some time the pursuit of 
the British centre. Wellington, how- 
ever, brought up several British bat- 
teries, and the enemy were at length 
forced back to the ridge in front of 
Gomecha. An ^stinate conflict took 
place in Ariniz; into which Picton 
plunged at the head of the riflemen 
and a brigade of his own division ; but 
at length the village was carried; the 
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87th, under Colonel Qough,* stormed 
Hermandad; the 52d won Margarita; 
ifud the French in Subijana, finding 
their right forced back, were obliged to 
retreat two miles towards Vittoria in a 
disordered mass. Thus the action be- 
came a sort of running fight or can- 
nonade, which continued for six miles ; 
but the enemy, notwithstanding all 
their efforts, were unable to holdsany 
position 4oiig enough to enable the car- 
riages in the rear to draw off; and as 
they were all thrown back into the 
little plain in front of Vittoria, the 
throng there became excessive; and 
already the cries* of despair, as on the 
banks of the Beresina, were heard from 
the agitated miiltitude. 

85. The sun was setting, and his last 
rays fell upon a matchless spectacle. 
Masses of red infantry were seen ad- 
vancing steadily across the plain : the 
hf»rae-artillery in front thundered on 
the flying throng : through every open- 
ing, glittering squadrons of cavalry, 
their sabres and helmets flashing in 
the level rays, poured on in close pur- 
suit. Joseph now ordered the retreat 
to be conducted by the only road 
which remained open, that to Fampe- 
luna ; but it v^as too late to draw off 
any of the carriages ; “ and os the 
English shot went booming overhead,” 
says an eyewitness, the vast crowd 
started and swerved with a convulsive 
movement, while a dull and horrid 
sound of distress arose ; but there 
was no hope, no stay for either ar- 
my or multitude.” Eighty pieces of 
cannon, jammed close together, near 
Vittoria, on the only remaining defen- 
sible ridge in front of the town, kept 
up a desperate fire to the last, and the 
gunness worked them with frantic 
energy ; while Reillei with heroic re- 
solution, maintained his ground on the 
Upper Eadorra. But it was all of no 
avail; the great road to France was 
lost; an overturned waggon on that to 
Pampeluna ‘ rendered all further pas- 
sage for carriages impracticable ; the 
British dragoons w^re thundering in 

Now Lr»rd Gough, bo celobvated for his 
BuccoBsful campaigns against the Cliincse be- 
fore Nankm in 1842, and the Sikhs on the 
Sutlej in 1846 and 1849. 


close pursuit; and soon the frantic 
multitude dispersed on all sides, mak- 
ing their way thnnigh fields, across 
ditches, and over the hills, leaving 
their whole artillery, ammunition wag- 
gons, and the spoil of a kingdom, as a 
prey to the victors. 

86. Never before, in modern times, 
had such a prodigious accumulation 
of military stores and private wealth 
fallen to the lot of a victorious anny. 
Jourdan’s marshars baton, Joseph’s 
private carriage and sword of state, a 
hundred and fifty-one brass guns, four 
hundred and fifteen caissons of ammu- 
nition, thirteen hundred thousand ball- 
ciirtridgcB, fourteen thousand rounds 
of ammunition, and forty thousand 
pounds of gunpowder, constituted the 
military trophies of a victory, where 
six thou^nd also were killed and 
wounded, and a thousand prisoners 
taken. It at* one blow destroyed the 
warlike cfificiency of the French army, 
swept them like a whirlwind from the 
Spanish plains? and made Joseph’s 
crown fall froi)^ nis head. No estimate 
can be formed of the amount «f pri- 
vate plunRcr which was taken on the 
field, but it exceeded anything wit- 
nessed in modem war ; for it was nut 
the produce of the sack of a city, or 
the devastation of a province, but the 
accumulated plunder of a kingdom 
during five years, joined to the arrears 
<ff pay of the invader’s host for two, 
which was now at one fell swoop reft 
from the spoiler. Independent of pri- 
vale«booty, no less than five millions 
and a half of dollars in the military 
chest of the army were taken ; and of 
private wealth the amount was so pro- 
digious, that fur miles together the 
pursuers may be almost said to have 
marched upon gold and silver, without 
stooping to pick it up. But the regi- 
ments which followed, not equally 
warmed in the fight, w'ere not so dis- 
interested. Enormous spoil fell into 
th« hands of the private soldiers ; and 
the cloud of camp-followers and sut- 
lers who followed in their train swept 
the ground so comidetely, that only a 
hundAd thousand dollars of the whole 
taken was brought into the military 
chest ! But the eflects of this prodi- 
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gious booty speedily appeared in the 
dissolution of the bonds of discipline 
in a large part of tho army. The 
frightful national vice of intemper- 
ance broke out in dreadful colours, 
from the unbounded means of indulg- 
ing it 'which Vere thus speedily ac- 
quired ; and we have the authority of 
Wellington for the assertion, that three 
weeks after the battle, though the 
total loss of the combatants was only 
five thousand one hundred and eighty, 
above twelve thousand soldiers had 
disappeared from their coloursf Of 
this immense body three thousand 
three hundred and eighty were Uritish ; 
and those stragglers were only re- 
claimed by sedulous efforts and rigor- 
ous severity.* ** 

87. So vast was the number of ladies 
of pleasure who were amo^ the car- 
riages in the train of tho French offi- 
cers, that it 'W'ns a common saying 
afterwards in their army, that it was 
no wonder they wore beaten at Vit- 
toria, for they sacrificed their guns to 
save their mistresses.'’ , Wives and con- 

* “ Wo started with the armyin the high- 
est order, and up to the day of the battle 
nothing could get out hotter ; but thfit event 
lias, as usual, totally annihilated all order 
and discipline. Tho soldiers nf the army 
have got among them alamt a million ster- 
ling in money, with tho exception of aliont 
100,000 dollai 8 which were got in tho mili- 
tary chest. Tlie night of tho battle,, instead 
of being passed in getting rest and food, Ui 
prejiaro Uiorn for the pursuit of the following 
day, was passod by the soldiers in looking 
for plunder Tho etn ‘sequence was, that 
they were incapable of marching in pprAuit 
of the enemy, and wore toUlly knocked up. 
The rain c.unoon, and increased our fatigues; 
and I am convinced that wo have nowout'-lif 
our nuiks double the amount of cair loss in 
the liattle, and have lost more men in the 
pursuit than the enemy have, though we 
fiavo never in one day made more than an 
ordinary march." — Wkllinoton to Lord 
BATHUHST,29th June 1813, Gunwoon, x. 47.3. 

** By the state of yesterday we had 12,500 
men less under arms than we hari on the day 
before the battle. They are not in tho hospi- 
tal, nor are they killed, nor have they fallen 
into the hands of the eiiemv as prisoners; 
T have had ofiicers m fill dircctioim after 
them, but have not heard of any of them. I 
believe they are concealed in the villages 
in the mountains,”— Wki.ungton to Iicmn 
Bathurst, 9th July 1813; (Jurwood„x. 519. 
Tho loss in the battle was just 5000 ; so that 
7600 had straggled, firom the effects of the 
plunder. 


cubines, nuns and actresses, arrayed in 
the highest luxury and fashion, were 
taken by hundreds. Rich vestures of 
all sorts ; velvet and silk brocades, 
gold and silver plate, noble pictures, 
jewels, laces, cases of claret and cham- 
pagne, poodles, parrots, monkeys, and 
trinkets, lay scattered about the field 
in endless confusion, amidst woc])- 
ingnmothers, wailing infants, and all 
the unutterable miseries of warlike 
overthrow. .Josejih hiin.self narrow- 
ly escaped being made a prisoner: a 
squadron of dragoons pursued the car- 
riage and fired into it, and he litul 
barely time to throw* himself out and 
escape on horseback under shelter of 
a troop of horse. His travelling car- 
riage was taken, and in it -a number of 
most valuable pictures, cut out of their 
frames and rolled up, among which 
was the beautiful Corregio of Christ 
in the Garden, which now -adorns 
Ap^iey House in London. Tho great 
convoy of pictures, however, which 
Joseph was carrying off, after narrow- 
ly escaping recapture, reached France 
in safety, liaving set out a day pre- 
viously. The bonds contracted dur- 
ing BO many years’ occupation of the 
Peninsula, many of them of tho teii- 
derest kind, were all at once snap- 
ped asunder by one rude shock ; and 
amidst the shouts of joy which arose 
on all sides for a delivered monarchy, 
were heard the sighs of the vanquish- 
ed, who mourned the severance of the 
closest ties by w'hich the heart of man 
can be bound in this world. 

88. Wellington and the British offi- 
cers, in a worthy spirit, did all in their 
power to soften the blow to the many 
ladies of rank and respectability w^ho 
fell into his hands. Tho Countess 
Gazan, with a number of other wives 
of the I'Veuch officers, were next day 
sent on to Pampeluna with a flag of 
truce, in their own carriages, which 
luid .been rescued from tho spoil. A 
most important mass of documents was 
obtained in the whole anihives of the 
court of Madrid, including a great part 
of Napoleon’s original aud secret cor- 
respondence — an invaluable nequisi- 
tiun to historic truth, to which this 
narrative has been mure than once 
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largely indebted. It is a remarkable 
ftict that the battle was fought in the 
close vicinity of the spot where the 
gallant attempt of the Black Prince to 
establish the rightful though savage 
monarch, Peter the Cruel, on the 
throne of Spain, five hundred years 
before, had been victorious ; and, 
when pursuing the French troops near 
Ariniz, over the hill which still nears 
the name of the “ English hill,” (Ingles- 
incndi), the English soldiers uncon- 
sciously trodo on the bones of their 
fathers ! Twice has the fate of Spain 
beeji decided, by the shedding of Brit- 
ish blood, in the phiin of Vittoria. 

89. The battle of Vittoria resound- 
ed like a thunder-clap in every part of 
Spain; Madrid was finally evacuated 
on the 27tb, and the whole French 
authorities and partisans of the de- 
throned monarch, abandoning eveiy 
I'urt of Old and New Castile, made all 
imaginable haste to cross the Ebro. 
Suchet, who, notwithstanding his de- 
feat at Castalla and the subsequent 
operations of Sir John Murray, of 
which an account will subsequently be 
given, still retained his intrenched 
position on th« Xucar, was compelled 
wuth a heavy heart to abandon the 
beautiful kingdom of Valencia, and all 
his magnificent establishments there, 
in which he had ruled for eighteen 
months with the authority and state 
of a sovereign. Leaving garrisons only 
in Saguntum and Peiiiscola, he retired 
with all his army across the Ebro, 
whore he distributed his forces be- 
tween Tarragona slid Tortosa. Elio 
immediately moved forward and occu- 
pied Valencia. The total evacuation 
of all Spain south of the Ebro by the 
French trooi)s, necessarily rendered 
defenceless that very considerable por- 
'tioii, especially of the higher classes, 
in its central provinces, w'ho had ad- 
hered to the fortunes of the French 
dynasty, and were known in the Penin- 
sula by the contemiituous name of 
juramcniados. There was every n»a- 
Ron to fear that the Cortes, having 
them now in tluir power, would hast- 
en to gratify alike their long-cherish- 
ed in<ligiiation, and their present ap- 
jretite for gain, by condemning a large 


portion of them to the scaffold, and 
confiscating their estates. •To guard 
against this danger, Wellington, amidst 
his martial toils, addressed to the Cor- 
tes a long and able memoir, enforcing 
the propriety of granti^ig, with a few 
cxcex>tions, a general amnesty to those 
of the opposite party. He supported 
the humane advice by a detail of the 
various circumstances which had so 
long rendered the contest to all ap- 
pearance hopeless, and thereby extenu- 
atedj if they could not altogether ex- 
cuse, their adherence to the intrusive 
monarch. The principles contained 
in this memoir, discriminating, hu- 
mane, and jDolitic, will not, by future 
ages, be deemed the least honoumble 
monument to the fame of Wellington ; 
and they came with singular grace 
from a vJbtorious general in the very 
moment of his highest triumph, when 
he had rescued the country from the 
foreign yoke whoso partisans he was 
thus shielding from the natural indig- 
nation of their c^auntrymen.* 

* **I am the last pcraoii who will found 
to diminish tho riiunt of tho SpaniarcTa who 
have adhered to tho cause of tho country 
during tUo severe trigl which 1 hope has 
ptissed, particularly ol those who, having rc- 
Tnaiiied ainoug tho enemy without entenng 
their service, have served their couuti*yat 
the risk of their lives. But at the Kimo time 
that 1 can appreciate the merit of those in- 
diMdiij^ls, and of the nation at largo, I can 
jnrgi ve tho \v eakness ot those who have I iron 
induced by terror, l»y distress, or by dcspiur, 
to pureno a difierent hue of conduct. 

” I entreat tho govennneut to advert to 
thS circimistances of tho commencement, 
and of the difTci ent stages of this eventhil 
contest ; and to tho numerous occasions on 
vatiioh all men must havo imagined tliat it 
w;i8 impossiblo for tho powers of the Penin- 
sula, altliough aided by Great Britain, to 
withstand the colossal power by which they 
wore assailed, and nearly overcome. Lot 
them reflect upon tho weakness of the coun- 
try at the commencomoiit of the contest, 
upon the mimoroiis and alniofst invariable 
disHstois of the armies, and upon the ruinous 
disorganisation which ftiJlowod ; and let 
them decide whether those who wero wit- 
nesses of these events arc guilty, because 
thfly could not foresee what has since occur- 
red. Tiio maiority nro eertiunly not guilty 
in any other manner ; and many, irs I havo 
above stated, now deemed guilty in the eye 
of tho law, as having served the pretended 
king, havo by tlisit very act acquired tho 
moans of serving, and liavo rendered impor- 
tant services to their country. 

“It is my opinion that the policy of Spain 
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90. On the day of the battle, Clausel 
with his division, fourteen thousand 
strong, quitted Logrono, and, taking 
the road to Vittoria, arrived at the 
gates of that town late at night, after 
the conflict wt^ over, and when it had 
fallen into the hands of the British. 
Fearful of being cut off, he imme- 
diately retired, and marching all night, 
fell back towards Saragossa, but halt- 
ed at Logrono to receive intelligence, 
where he remained till the evening of 
t^e 25fch. This long delay had well- 
nigh proved fatal to him, and* un- 
doubtedly would have done so, if the 
inarch of the British, immediately af- 
ter the battle, had not been retarded 
by the heavy rains which fell for two 
days, and the relaKation of discipline 
occasioned by the prodigious spoil they 
had taken. No sooner wa^ Welling- 
ton informed of Claiisel’s position than 
he marched in person i^ith eighteen 
thousand men, by Tafalla upon Lo- 
grono; while twelve thousand were di- 
rected upon that tow^n fPom the side 
of Salvatierra, and Mina followed on 
the e&'jmy*s rear. The French general 
was made aware of his danger just in 
time to escape beiv'g surrounded ; and 
setting out with all imaginable expedi- 
tion, he retreated by Calahorra and 
Tudela upon Saragossa, where ho ar- 

sliould le id the government and tho Cortes 
to gr.iut a general amnesty, with certain ex; 
ceptious. lliis subject deserves considera- 
tion in the two views, of the effort now mak- 
■' ing ftuling or succeeding »n freeing the coun- 
try from its opj>ressors. If the effort shosld 
fail, tlio enemy will, by an amnesty, Kb di'- 
rived of the piinciiJiil means now in bis 
ands of oppressing the country m whioh 
his armies will be stationed, do w'il) see 
clearly that ho can place no reliance on any 
partisans in Spain ; and he will not have 
oven a pretence for supposing that country 
is divided in opinion. If tho effort should 
succeed, as 1 sincerely hope it may, the ob- 
ject of the govcrnmtuif. stiould be to pacify 
the country, and 1^ heal tho divisions which 
the contest unavoidably must have occasion- 
ed. It is impossible that this oi>ject can be 
accomplished as long as there exists a largo 
bod 3 * of the Spanish nation, some iiossesshig 
the largest propcrtic.s in the countiy, and 
others endowed with considerable talents, 
who arc proscribed for their conduct during 
tho contest ; conduct which has been caused 
by the misfortunes to which I have altKivo wi- 
verted.*’— Wellinoton to Don J uan O'Dono- 
Ju, SpanUh Minister at IFar; Guhwood, voL 
X. pp. 432. 


rived on the 1st July, making a 
forced march of sixty miles in foi-ty 
hours. Thence he retreated by Jacn, 
and through the passes of the Py- 
renees into France, closely followed 
by Minn, who managed the pursuit with 
such ability, that the French gene- 
ral, though superior in number, was 
obliged to sacrifice a large portion of 
his heavy artillery and baggage, before 
ho found a refuge within the French 
territory. 

91. While Clausel was making this 
narrow escape from the right wing of 
the allied forces, tho centre, under 
Hill, pursued the main body of the 
routed army, which retired by Pampe- 
luna and up the valley of Roncesvallca 
into France. They were in the deepest 
dejection, with only ono gun in their 
whole array, hardly any ammunition, 
and no baggage, military chest, or pa- 
per^of any description ; insomuch that 
the whole muster-rolls and pay-sheets 
of the army were lost, and their organi- 
sation, as a military force, was at an 
end. The blockade of Pampeluna, into 
which a garrison of six thousand men 
had been thrown by tbe retreating 
army, was immediately<*formod by the 
English general. Meanwhile Graham, 
with the left wing, moved against Foy, 
who, with bis division, had been in the 
neighbourhood of Durango during the 
battle. No sooner did he hear of its 
disastrous issue, than he set about col- 
lecting the small garrisons in Lower 
Biscay, with a view to a general retreat 
to San Sebastian. Ho arrived in Tolosa 
with twelve thousand men almost at 
the same time with Sir Thomas Gra- 
ham ; but having succeeded in making 
his entrance fin.t, he barricaded tho 
streets, and maintained liimself there, 
with the aid of a fortified blockhouse, 
with great resolution, till nightfall. 
The entrance was then forced by the 
British troops, amidst the cheers of 
the inhabitants, and the enemy re- 
tired to Irun with the loss of four 
hundred men. Graham's loss, how- 
ever, was nearly as severe; and the 
vigour of Foy’s resistance had gained 
time for his convoys to retire across 
the Bidassoa into France, whither he 
followed a few days afterwards, and 
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Giron had the felicity of chasing the 
l^ipt French in that quarter from the 
Spanish territory. At the same time, 
the forts of Passages, with their gairi- 
sou of a hundred and fifty men, were 
Burrendered to Longa; Castro-Urdiales 
was evacuated, the garrison taking 
refuge in Santoiia; and the Conde 
d’Abi&bai, who had come up with the 
army of reserve from Andalusia, ear- 
ried by storm the forts of Pancorvo, 
garri.soned by seven hundred men, 
which commanded the great road in 
the rear between Rui^os and Vittoria. 

92. The campaign of Vittoria is the 
most glorious, both in a moral and 
political point of view, which is to bo 
found in the British annals. When 
we reflect that at its commencement 
the English forces were still on the 
Coa and the Agueda, and the French 
armies occupied more than one-half of 
Spain, including the whole of its north- 
ern fortresses, and that at its conclu- 
sion they had been wholly expelled 
from Spain, the mountain barrier of the 
Pyrenees forced, and their troops were 
found maintaining a painful defensive 
warfare on the banks of the Adour — it 
is hard to say^hethcr we have most 
cause to admire the ability of the chief 
who, ill so short a time, achieved such 
unparalleled successes — the hardihood 
of the soldiers who followed him un- 
wearied, through such toils and dan- 
gers — or the strength of the moral re- 
action which, in so brief a space, pro- 
duced such astonishing results. They 
must appear the more wonderful, when 
it is recollected that, at the commence- 
ment of the campaign, the Anglo-Por- 
tuguese army could muster only seventy 
thousand combatants, and tbo British 
and Germans in Valencia ten thousand 


more; that the Spaniards were inca- 
pable of being trusted in serious con- 
flict; while the French had* one hun- 
dred and ninety-seven thousand men 
present with the eagles, not, as in 
former campaigns, disseminated over 
an immense surface from the Pyre- 
nees to Gibraltar, but concentrated in 
the plains of Old Qistile and the north 
of Spain, and in possession of all its 
frontier fortresses. In three mouths, 
the vast fabric, erected with so much 
toil and bloodshed during five years of 
IireviAus warfare, was overthrown ; 
and the French armies, which so long, 
in the pride of irresistible strength, 
had oppressed the Peninsula, were 
driven like chaff before the wind into 
their own territories. The march 
from the frontiers of Portugal to the 
Ebro, witbi the left* constantly in ad- 
vance, so as to compel the French to 
evacuate all 4he defensive positions 
which they took up; the skill with 
which the troops were disposed who 
gained the battfe of Vittoria; the vig- 
our aud quic]^ actermination which 
won that decisive victory itself, >»re so 
many extftnples of the highest mili- 
tary ability, which^ never have been 
surpassed. But it would have been in 
vain that her chief was endowed with 
all these rare qualities, if the troops 
of England which he commanded had 
not been adequate to the duties to 
which they were called. Such was 
the admirable state of discipline and 
efi^ciency to which the British and 
PorUaguese soldiers had now arrived, 
and such the heroic spirit with which 
they were animated, that it may safely 
he affirmed they never were surpass- 
ed in the annals either of ancient or 
modern war. 
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CHAPTER LXXVII. 

CAMPAIGN OP THE*PrilENEES. 


1, Nothing remained to complete 
the entire expulsion of the Fcench 
from the north-western provinces of 
Spain, but to root them out from the 
fortified strongholds of Saiitoufa, Pam- 
peluna, and San Sebastian, which 
were the only fortresses in that quar- 
ter that they still held. Pampeluna 
was already closely invest^! by Hill ; 
and Graham lost no time in investing 
San Sebastian, which chas acquired 
such celebrity from the dreadful as- 
saults of which it shortly after became 
the object. Before, however, the Brit- 
ish outposts could ^V^ch the town, 
Foy^h’Ad succeeded in throwing in 
considerable reinforcements ; and the 
garrison, swelled by detachments that 
took refuge there*^'by sea, from Gueta- 
ria and other fortified posts on the 
coast which were abandoned, amount- 
ed to three thousand men. They wore 
under the< command of Emmaunel 
Key, one of those rare charactel's 
whose resolution and constancy, un- 
shaken amidst misfortune, are fitted 
to arrest or stay the fall of empi^p^. 

2. San Sebastian is situated upon 
the extremity of a low saudy penin- 
sula, which, curved in the form of a 


teriesj so that the mountain called 
Mimte Orgullo could hold out after the 
fortress itself waS taken. The land 
front of S^n Sebastian, stretching 
across the isthmus, is three hundred 
and fifty yards broad, and consists of 
a lofty solid curtain of masonry, with 
a flat bastion in the centre, covered by 
a homwork, having the usual counter- 
scarp, covered-way, and glacis. But 
the fiauk defences, running along the 
peifmsula and facing the I’rumea, con- 
sist merely of a simple rampart walJ, 
ill flanked, without either ditch, coun- 
terscar}), outwork, or external obstacle 
of any kind ; and this wall, such as it 
is, is expose^ from its summit to its 
base, to a lire from tljp Chofre range 
of sand-hills to the right of the Uni- 
mea, at the distance of from five hun- 
dred to a thousand yards. It could 
I not bo said, therefore, to be a strong 
i place, and in fact it had no pretensions 
to nink as more than a third-rsite for- 
I tress. In addition to this, at the time 
; of the battle of Vittoria, it was nearly 
I dismantled, as many of the guns had 
, been removed to form battering trains, 

! or arm smaller fortified posts on the 
I coast ; there were no bomb-proof oase- 


horse-shoe, nearly surrounds the bay i mates nor palisades, the wells were in 
that forms its harbour, while on the , bad order, and the place was supplied 
other side it is bounded by the open- j with water by a singh; aqueduct, which 
ing into which the Urumea stream ' was cut off the moment the investment 
empties its W|ters. Immediately be- • was formed. The Urumca is fordabl|^ 
hind the town, at the extremity of the j for two hours before and after low 
curved peninsula, stands a conical hill | water, so that troops during that pe- 
four hundred feet high, the craggy \ riod can approach by the dry sands to 
base of which is washed by the ocean, the foot of the sca-scarp wall of the 
while its summit is crowned by the town. Aware of this circumstance, 
old castle of La Mota. The southern IVhirshal Berwick, when he besieged San 
face of this hill, which overlooks the Sebastian in the hist century, threw 
town, is separated fro^ it by a range uj> batteries on the Chofre sand-hills, 
of defensive woi^ks covered wjth bat- to breach the eastern face of the town’s 
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sea-wall, while approaches were pushed 
along the isthmus, to prevent the ac- 
cess to the breach being impeded : and 
it was in the footsteps of that accum- 
plished commander that the British 
engineers now prepared to tread. 

3, The population of San Sebastian, 
which usually does not exceed eight 
thousand souls, had been more than 
doubled by the influx of Spanish fahii- 
lies, most of them persons of considera- 
tion and station, who had taken oflice 
under Joseph’s government, and fled 
there after the wreck of Vittoria, as the 
only stronghold which still held out 
for the intrusive monarch in the north- 
ern provinces. The governor, being 
made aware at the same time by 
General Foy that he was about to re- 
tire into France, and that San Sebas- 
tian must look to its own resources, 
was grievously oppressed by this load 
of useless mouths, who yet wer(k of 
such a station that he could neither 
render them serviceable nor treat them 
with severity. He used, therefore, ail 
his influence to get them to depart 
for France, which by land and sea was 
immediately accomplished. Delivered 
of this extranerus load, it was the first 
care of the French governor to occupy 
the convent of St Bartholomew, which 
is situated at the end of the isthmus, 
opposite to the land face of the for- 
tress, in order to destroy all the build- 
ings in it which might furnish a shel- 
ter to the besiegers. Fortifications 
were commenced at that point, in 
<»rdor to render it an outwork that 
might retard the enemy; the wooden 
bridge over the Ururnea, which con- 
nected the town with its eastern shore, 
was burned ; several bouses in the 
suburbs were destroyed, to make room 
for the firing of the batteries ; the 
wells were cleared out; palisades were 
iastily run up in front of the out- 
works; and every preparation was made 
for a vigorous defence. At the same j 
time all the women and children were 
ordered instantly to leave the place. | 
But the British, on their side, were 
not idle. Graham rapidly approached | 
with a besieging force about ten thou- 
sand strong ; and as the Spanish troops 
were repulsed in an attack on the con- 


vent of St Bartholomew, advances were 
begun against the town in form* Mean- 
while the garrison were reinforced by 
troops from Quetaria, who aiTivfsd«4by 
sea during the night; and they suc- 
ceeded in mounting sev^ity-six heavy 
guns upon the ramparts, the greater 
imrt of which were on the face front- 
ing the pen insula. The approache.s, 
however, against the convent of St 
BartholomeVr were vigorously carried 
on; and Wellington, having visited the 
works, gave his sanction to the advice 
of Ma^or Smith, the chief of the en- 
gineers before Sir R. Fletcher arrived, 
that that outpost should first be storm- 
ed, and the main attack then directed 
against the eastern face of the sea-wall 
of the town, which fronted the Uru- 
! mea, as had been done a century before 
by Marshal Berwick. 

4. The breaching batteries against 
the convent df St Bartholomew were 
begun on the night of the 10th; and 
on the night of ^he 13th twenty guns 
of heavy calibre <ipened their fire. On 
the forenoon o>the 17th, the convent, 
being nea^y laid in ruins, was attack- 
ed by a part of the 9tli British and 
three companies of ilie Royals, under 
the command of Colonel Cameron, and 
detachments of the Portuguese, The 
assault of this isolated and elevated 
stronghold presented an animating 
spectacle, for it lay exposed to the guns 
both of the besiegers and of the for- 
tress; and between the two sides sixty 
pi<ves of heavy cannon directed their 
fire u^on the assailants oy the convent, 
during the time the attack was going 
oif. After a gallant resistance, how- 
ever, the place was carried, amid loud 
cheers from the Britisli troops who 
watched the contest from the opposite 
shore. But the assailants, carried a^ay 
by their ardour, pursued the fugitives 
into the fortress, and thus sustaining 
some loss from the fire of the ramparts, 
were glad to seek Bheltt‘i* among the 
ruihed walls of the building. 

5. No sooner was this advanced post 
gained, than the British established 
batteries' on the height where the con- 
vent was placed, to annoy the enemy 
by a fire from that side; and mean- 
while the main batteries were erected 
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on the Chofre sand-hills, on the right 
bank of the Urumeo. The approaches 
were pushed with great activity on that 
Bi(J^, and speedily armed with heavy 
cannon landed from the ships; and on 
the night of the 20th July, the breach- 
ing batteries commenced their hre at 
the distance of about eight hundred 
yards; while a more distant redoubt 
on the Monte Olia sent its plunging 
shot across the Urimiea, a distance of 
fifteen hundred yards, with great effect 
upon the same point. The effect of 
the concentrated fire of these batteries 
was soon very apparent ; a considerable 
part of the wall came down with a tre- 
mendous crash ; and the besieged, who 
were now obliged to husband their am- 
munition, were seen to be indefatigable 
in their efforts to intrench the place 
inside the breach, and rendir the coun- 
terscarp after it was cari'ied incapable 
of descent. At ten o'cldbk on the 21at, 
a flag of truce to surrender w’as held 
out; but the governor refused to re- 
ceive it. 

6. The fire was consequently resumed, 
and «vith such extraordinary vigour, 
that the ten heavy pieces on the near- 
est Chofre sand-hills discharged three 
hundred and fifty rounds in fifteen and 
a half hours of daylight, being at the 
rate of about twenty-five discharges an 
hour, or one in every two minutes and 
a quarter — a rapidity of fire, to*be sus- 
tained for BO long a time, which is per- 
haps unexampled in artillery practice. 
The flanking batteries on the coui^nt 
of St Bartholomew and in front 9f the 
Monte Olia, were also very destructive ; 
and on the 23d a mortar battery ahd 
two sixty-eight pound carronades were 
turned upon the defences of the great 
breach, with such effect that the whole 
parapets near it were speedily destroy- 
ed, *and the adjoining houses in the in- 
side took fire and burned with extra- 
ordinary fierceness. The breach being 
now plainly practicable, the assault was 
ordered for the morning of the 24th. 
But so frightful was the conflagration 
at daybreak, that it seemed impossible 
for the assailants to penetrate into the 
town in that quarter, and therefore it 
was deferred till night, when the fall 
of the tide might again render the 


Urumea fordable, and it was hoped the 
firew'ould be abated by the houses being 
consumed. During the whole of the 
24th, the besiegers’ batteries kept up 
ail incessant fire on the breach, as well 
with bombs and cannon-shot, as with 
shrapnel shells, then for the first time 
used in war, which did very great mis- 
chief to the besieged. But they, on 
thftlr side, were not idle, and turned to 
the best account the breathing time 
thus afforded for making preparations 
against the assault. Live shells were 
placed along the top of the rampart, 
ready to be rolled down on the English 
troops as they threaded their way from 
the beach. The houses behind the 
burning edifices were loopholcd, and 
filled with troops; and heavy guns 
loaded with gr.ipe-shot were placed on 
either side of the breach, to cut down 
the assailants if they won the summit 
of |he flaming ruins. 

7. No sooner was it dark on the 24th 
than the storming column, consisting 
of two thousand men, under Major 
Fraser, Colonel Qreville, and Colonel 
Cameron, silently defiled out of the 
trenches, and advanced with a swift 
pace over the intervenkig ground lying 
between them and the river. The 
ground, however, as it was dark, proved 
extremely difficult to pass over; it was 
strewn with rocks, covered with slip- 
pery sea-weed, which much impeded 
the march of the column ; the water, 
when they reached the Urumea, was 
up to the soldiers’ arm-pits ; and when 
they got to the opposite side, they had 
to pass, for a considerable distance, im- 
mediately under the foot of the ram- 
part, to the left of the breach, exposed 
to all the flaming projectiles which 
Ciiuld be rolled down upon them from 
its summit. The column, however, 
advanced with great resolution, and 
got through the water unperceived If* 
the enemy; but before they reached 
the foot of the rampart on the opposite 
side, a globe of compression, which had 
been run into an old drain near the 
counterscarp and glacis of the horn- 
work which flanked the breach, explod- 
ed with tremendous violence, and 
shook all that part of the defences. The 
garrison, astonished at this event, abau- 
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doned the flanking outworks; and the 
advancing column, though B6verely 
galled by the flanking fire of the Brit- 
ish batteries on the other side of the 
tJrumea, which, by firing too low, 
struck their own men, succeeded in 
reaching the foot of the breach without 
any very serious loss from the enemy. 
Major Fraser of the Royal Scotch, and 
Lieutenant Jonesuf the engineers, wefo 
the first to mount the breach, followed 
by a few brave men. If the remainder 
of the column had come up in quick 
succession, as was expected, the place 
would have been taken in a quarter of 
an hour; for the enemy, thunderstruck 
at the rapidity of the advance, had re- 
treated behind the ruins of the burn- 
ing houses, and the pass might ut that 
moment have been easily won. 

8. But the troops, who came strag- 
gling up irregularly and ill small bodies, 
as they made their way over the rocks 
and through the water, did not sup- 
port the gallant party in advance so 
quickly as was expected; and mean- 
while the enemy, recovering from their 
consternation, opened a tremendous 
fire from all sides, as well u{)on the 
troops who hadsmountod the breach 
as on those who wore struggling at its 
foot, and wending their diificult way 
between the rising flood and the ram- 
part. The heroic Fra||r was kilh;d 
amid the burning ruins into which he 
had penetrated; Jones stood, with a 
few brave soldiers, alone for some time 
on the breach, expecting aid, but none 
came up; and before the arrival of the 
scaling-ladders to escalade the ramparts, 
they were almost all killed or wounded. 
Colonel Qreville and Colonel Cameron 
exerted themselves to the utmost to 
lead the troops up the breach ; and 
Lieutenant Campbell of the 9th twice 
mounted it, almost alone, and was twice 
I'rf^unded. But it was all in vain : the 
gallant men who had won the breach 
were all struck down by the fire which 
poured in upon them on all sides ; and 
it was found impossible to get the 
troops beliiud to ascend into their 
place. At length the fire became so 
dreadful, that the troops who had 
crossed the river got into inextricable 
confusion; and the whole column fled 


across the Unimea in disorder, after 
sustaining a loss of five hun(h*ed and 
twenty men, including the gjdlant Sir 
Richard Fletcher, who was severely 
wounded. The rising tide threatened 
to drown all the wounded^ who lay be- 
tween the flood and the rampart, in 
consequence of which a flag of truce 
was displayed by the British for an 
hour, at daylight, to enable the enemy 
to rescue the wounded from their per- 
ilous situation. With admirable hu- 
manity the French answered the ap- 
peal, and brought the whole of the 
maimed safe over the breach into the 
hospitals, where they were placed be- 
side their own wounded men, and tend- 
ed with equal care daring the remain- 
der of the siege. 

9. As soon as Wellington received 
intelligence bf this bloody repulse, he 
repaired to San Seb.astian from his 
headquarters n?ar Pam[)eluna. Being 
convinced, from the experience he had 
now had of the (yiality of the enemy, 
that the place wai not to he carried 
without a very tionsidcrable addition 
to the meaiq^ of attack, which tho^re- 
sent exhausted state of the besiegers’ 
ammunition would nst pennit, he de- 
termined to suspend active operations, 
and convert the siege into a blockade, 
until the arrival of the supply of war- 
like stores from Portsmouth which 
had beeh written for a month before, 
and was hourly expected. They did 
not arrive, however, for a considerable 
tim%; and, meanw’hile, a vehement ir- 
ruptioh was mado by the French force 
into Spain, which well-nigh broke 
through the investment of Pampeluna, 
raised the siege of San Sebastian, 
snatched fi*om Wellington the fruits of 
his glorious victory, and might, by 
damping the hopes of the allied sove- 
reigns in Germany, after the repulse at 
Dresden, have altered the whole face 
of the war. These disastrous conse- 
quences were prevented solely by the 
hertfic resistance of a few British bri- 
gades, the daring intrepidity of their 
leaders, and the happy arrival of Well- 
ington at the scene of danger, at the 
very moment when further resistance 
appeared hopeless. Such is the value 
of time in war, and such the magnitude 
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of the conseqtiencea which often flow 
from heroism or pusillanimity of a 
single regiment or brigade. 

10. No sooner did Napoleon receive 

intelligence |Lt Dresden of the battle of 
Vittoria, than, measuring at once, with 
prophetic eye, the extent of the dan- 
ger, he despatched Soult from his head- 
quarters in Germany, to take the com- 
mand of the whole hYench forces now 
assembled in the neighbourhood of 
Bayonne, under the title of Lieutenant 
of the Emperor. The danger, great as 
it was, appeared to the Emperor more 
threatening than it actually proved ; 
for it is now known, that so utterly 
unprepared were the enemy for the 
rapidity of Wellington's success, that 
Bayonne, at the time the British stan- 
dards approached the Bldassoa, wns 
wholly unprovided for a siege, the guns 
not being even mounted on the ram- 
parts; and if the English general had 
been aware of its dojcnceless state, he 
might, by pushing ^n, have made him- 
self master of that gleat frontier for- 
tresl!' almost without firipg a shot.* 
Soult arrived at Bayonne on the 13th 
of July, and immediately commenced 
the most active measures for putting 
that place in a state of defcuce, and 
reorganising the wreck of several differ- 
ent armies which were now assembled 
around its walls. * « 

11. These consisted of the remains 
of the once formidable armies of the 
south of Spain, of the north, and of 
the centre ; but although not a* third 
of any of these iuimeuso hosts now 
i;cmained, yet, being all united to- 
gether under one head, and having a 
very narrow frontier to defend, they 

* In consequonco of n blind coiifidenco 
in his [Napoleon’s] ^ood fortune, which a 
long series t/f nnintcrni])tcd triumphs c;in 
hfimly excuse, Bayonne, the moat importaut 
fortress on the southern froiitiei-, was not at 
this moment beyond the reach of a coup de- 
main. Struck with astonishment, the civil 
and military authorities had tikcii no Steps 
whatever for its defence; and the Knriish, 
without firing a shot, would have pos- 
session of that important fortress, if they had 
been aware of its situation, and had luid tlie 
boldness to continue tliuir pui'suit through 
the Pyrenees beyond the pass of Bioby.’' — 
Fiefoires et Congudtes, xxii. 204. See also Pel- 
l^T, 23. 24, 
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still presented a formidable force to 
lepel the attacks of the enemy. From 
the imi)erial muster-rolls, it appears 
that the whole force which the French 
general now had at his di8{)oual in the 
neighbourhood of Bayonne, amounted 
to ouo hundred and fourteen thousand 
men, of whom ninety-eight thousand 
were present with the eagles. Of theso 
seventy thousand infantry, and above 
six thousand cavalry, wero ready for 
active operations in the field ; the re- 
mainder formed the gan'isons of San 
Sebastian, Paiupcluna, Santozia, and 
Bayonue.f The forces in Catalonia, at 
the same time, under Suchet, were 
about sixty -six thousand ; so that Na- 
poleon still had one hundred and sixty- 
four thousand men present under arms 
to oppose the Allies in the Peninsula, 
or on the French frontier, and Soult 
alone had eighty-six guns at his com- 
uiimd. But although the physical re- 
sources of his army were thus great, 
it was very deficient in spirit and oi> 
ganisation. Long marches had exliaust- 
ed the strength, and continued defeats 
broken the spirit of tlie soldiers; the 
divisions of so many different armies 
wore blended togctlf;.)r, without any 
proper arrangement or direction; and 
vast numbers of soldiers, stragglers 
from regiments which had been de- 
stroyed or lo^sight of, were huddled 
together in disorderly masses, without 
arms, or officers to direct their move- 
ments. 

12. But Soult was one of those per- 
sons whose resolute and persevering 
character is eminently qualiffed to in- 
fuse his own spirit into such a disorder- 
ly body of troops, and remedy all the 
defects in organisation, equipment, and 
direction, which previous mismanage- 
ment had occasioned. AlUio\igh Lis 
eye for tactic-s was not of the quickest 
kiud, and he was far from possessing 
the mpidity of conception and decision 
of execution which distinguished Na- 
l>oh*on, Wellington, and Ney, on the 
field of battle, yet he was unrivalled 
in the ability with which he effected 
the reorganisation of his armies and 
laid out his plans of strategy, and 
second to none in the tenacity with 
t See Appendix, K, Chap, lxxvii. 
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which he ching to their execution, 
under circumstances when to all others 
thdy appeared ail but desperate. Had 
ho possessed the vigour of Ney in 
actual combat, he would have been a 
perfect general ; had he been less in- 
clined to acts of rapacity, his character 
as a man would have been compara- 
tively unsullied. Although not of a 
strong make, and subj('ct to a natu^l 
defect in the foot, which might be 
supposed to injure his seat on horse- 
back,* yet ho was capable of enduring 
the most severe fatigue, and was un- 
wearied in the diligence with which 
he set himself to execute any mission 
with which he was intrusted, or re- 
piir any disasters with which he was 
called upon to contend. Ho subse- 
quently held the moat important situa- 
tions in the royal councils of France, 
and was more than once intrusted by 
its sovereign with the sui)reme direc- 
tion, both of civil and military affaits, 
on the moat important occasions. Yet 
his fame as a general will rest mainly 
upon the admirable ability with which 
he struggled against Wellington in the 
campaign on which we are now about 
to enter, on the Pyrenees and in the 
south of France^; and the interest of 
the contest between these two great 
commanders is not a little enhanced 
by the cordial union which, long after 
the termination of the struggle, pre- 
vailed between them, and tlie con- 
stancy with which they exerted their 
great influence in their respective 
countries to presciwe the blessings of 
peace, when the popular passions on 
either side were ready to rekindle the 
flames of war. 

13. The first *care of this great com- 
mander, upon taking the direction of 
the army, was to provide for the im- 
mediate security of Bayonne, which 
he found in no couditiou to make any 
resistance to the enemy. The ram- 
parts were instantly lined with guiA, 
the ditches cleared out, the decayed 
parts of the wall hastily repaired, and 
palisades run up to prevent the ap- 
proach of the enemy to the outwork. 
The army was next divided into three 
wings, the right being placed under 
f One of hiB legs was club-footed. 


the orders of General Roille ; d’Erlon 
had the command of the centre, and 
Clausel of the left wing. Thrf cavalry, 
which was not numerous, was arranged 
in two divisions — one of dragoons and 
one of hussars. This force occupied 
the whole northern issucs*of the passes 
of the Pyrenees, from the pass of 
Boncesvalles on the east to the mouth 
of the Bidassoa on the wost; and Soult 
himself established his headquarters 
at Ascain, whore he was indefatigably 
engaged in organising his forces and 
completing his arrangements. During 
this time, Wellington’s' headquarters 
were nearly opposite, at Lezaca, with- 
in the Spanish teiTitor3\ With such 
vigour were the French general’s -la- 
bours conducted, and so admirably 
was he seconded by the spirit of the 
inhabitants^ of Bayonne, and of the 
adjoining province of Bdarn, that in 
less than a fortnight his ])reparation8 
were complete, and he was in a condi- 
tion to take the field. He resolved 
immediately to fccross the Spanish 
frontier, and diij^c^ his march to Pain- 
pcluna, the garrison of wliich hac^ot 
now remaining provisions for more 
than ten days; while that of San Se- 
bastian was hourly ?xpected to ^ink, 
if the siege were not raised, under 
the imi>etuous assaults of the British 
soldiery. W'herefore, after issuing a 
spirited* proclamation to his trooi)a — 
in Vhich he ascribed their misfortune's 
to the faults of their commanders, and, 
without disguising the merits of the 
Brit5s|^ general and army, promised 
again to lead them to victory +— his 

t*'* While Germany was thus the theatre 
of gi-eat events, that enemy who, under pre* 
tcuce of succouring the inhabitants of tlie 
Peninsula, has in reality devoted them to 
ruin, was nob inactive. He assembled the 
whole of his disposable forces — English, 
Spaniards, and Portuguese — under his most 
exjierienced officers ; and relying upon the 
superiority of his numbers, ndvaucod m three 
divisions o^iust the French t >rco8 assomhled 
upon the l)ouro. With well-provided for- 
tresses in his front and rear, a skilful gene- 
ral, enjoying the confidence of his troops, 
might, by selecting good positions, have 
braved and discomfited this motley levy. 
But unhappily, at this critical period, tim- 
orous and pusillanimous couiisels were fol- 
lowed. The fortresses were abandoned and 
blown up ; hasty and disorderly marches 
gave co nfi dence to the euemy; andaveterau 
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whole army was put in motion at day- 
break on tlie 25th, being the very day 
on which Wellington was engaged at 
San Sebaatian in inspecting the works 
after the failure of the first assault. 

14. The Allies mustered, in all, 
seventy-two » thousand combatants of 
the Anglo Portuguese army, of whom 
seven thousand were cavalry, besides 
twenty -five thousand Spaniards.^ The^ 
relative force of the contending armies, 
therefore, was not materially difTerent, 
the more especially os the numerous 
National Guards whom the French 
general could summon to his standard, 
of great service in mountain warfare, 
and well acquainted with the intri- 
cacies of the passes, fully compeiiButcd 
the iSpanish troops at the command of 
the English general. Both armies 

arrny— small indeed in numb^, Imt great in 
all that constitutes the military cbaiacter — 
wliicli head fought, bled, /fnd triumphed in 
every province of Spain, beheld ite glory 
titrnished, and itself com pel led to abandon 
all its ocquisitiona— tli« trophies of many a 
wclL-fought and blood^sday. When atlcugth 
tho indignant voice of the troops arrested 
thii^iagnicoful flight, and its commander, 
tuudicd with sliunic, yielded the general 
desire, and detormined on giving battle near 
Vittoria, who can #joubt, ft’om this generous 
enthusiasm, this flue soiiso of honour, what 
would have licen the result hud the general 
heon worthy of his troops? Inui he, in short, 
made those dispositions and movements, 
which would have secured to one )iarc of his 
army tlie co-opcratioii and 8api>«rt of the 
other? • 

“Lot us not, however, defraud the enemy 
of the praise which is duo to him. Tlio dis- 

i iositions and arrangements of their gmierul 
lave been prompt, skilful, and cona^'cativc. 
Tho valour and steiwiiness of his troops have 
been praiseworthy ; yet do not forget that it 
is to the benefit <»f your OKamplc they bwo 
their pi'esent military character ; and that, 
whouevnr tho relative duties of a French 
^neral and his troops have been ably ful- 
filled, their enemies have commonly hod no 
other resource than flight. Soldiers ! I p.ar- 
tuko your chagrin, your pprief, your indigna- 
tion ; 1 know ttiat the blame of tho jiresent 
sltuatiou of the army is imputable to others: 
the glory of repiuriug it is your own. Tho 
Emperor’s instructions are, to drive tho ciio- 
111 y from yonder lofty heights, which coable 
liim prouiUy to survey our fertile vaUeys, 
and chase him beyond the Ebro. If won. 
Uie Spanish soil must bear yoiir tents, and 
fiom thence your resources be drawn. No 
difficulties are insurmoun table to your valour 
and dovotionV’— SOULT to hU SoldUrs^ 22d 
July 1818 ; Gurwood, x. 677. 

* See Appendix Chap, lxxvu. 
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occupied a line afidut eleven leagues 
in length, from the sea on the left^ to 
the mountains on the westward of tho 
pass of Roucesvalles on the extreme 
right. But there was this difference 
between the two — and it was a dif- 
ference which came to be of vital im- 
pfirtance in the outset of opemtions : 
Although the British were on the 
liigher ground, and occupied passes 
difficult of access, yet the columns 
posted in them, separated from each 
other by inaccessible ridges, could only 
communicate with, or receive supi>ort 
from each other, bylfe roundabout 
march of some (lays in the rear; while 
the French who were grouped in the 
plain, from which access was easy from 
one jiart of the line to another, could 
at ]>]easure throw the weight of theiv 
force against the weakest part of the 
allied line, and overwhelm it by a 
vehement irraption, with superior 
ff^^ce8, before succour could by pos- 
sibility be obtained by the long cir- 
cuits in the rear, from the remoter 
parts of the position. 

15. Having concentrated his troops, 
and selected his point of attack, So alt, 
at daybreak on the 2{ith, with thirty- 
five thousand combatants, ascended the 
French side of the pass of Roncesval- 
les; while d’Erlon with the centre, 
twenty thousand strong, threatened 
the British centre by the Puerta de 
Maya, at the head of the valley of 
Bostan; and Villatte, with eighteen 
thousand, remained in observation on 
the Bidassoa. Soult’s objects in this 
measure were to accumulate forces on 
Wellington’s right more rapidly than 
the English general could collect troops 
to oppose him ; to relieve Pampeluna, 
for the revictualling of which he had 
collected a large convoy; and then, 
turning to his own right, to descend 
upon San Sebastian and the troops 
covering the siege, at the same time 
tfiat his centre and right forced the 
allied positions in their front. To 
facilitate this operation, great -efforts 
had been made in the preceding days 
to smooth the ascent to the pass of 
Roncesvalles, and three hundred bul- 
locks were in readiness to assist in 
dragging the guns up the long* and 
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toilsome asfseht, nearly twenty miles 
in length, leading to its summit. Sixty 
pieces of ai'tillery accompanied the 
centre and left ; and the troops carried 
provisions for four days’ consumption. 
Though the British officers at the out- 
posts were on the alert, from the move- 
ments they observed among the enemy, 
yet so well had the concentration of 
the Freiicli troops been masked by ihe 
intervening heights, and concealed by 
the peasantry, that they were far from 
being prepared for the furiouH onset 
by which they were suddenly assailed. 

16. At dayjjireak on the 25th, Clausel 
with three divisions, mustering fully 
eighteen thousand men, commenced 
an attack on Byng’s brigade and Mu- 
I'illo’s Spaniards, little more than hve 
thousand strong, who occupied an ele- 
vated position five thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, on the summit of 
a craggy ridge of rock at Altobiscar, 
commanding the higher parts of the 
Roncesvalles pass. The steep ascent 
^oon rang with louder notes than the 
bugles of Charlemagne ; for the British 
troops, undismayed by the multitude 
of assailants, made a vigorous resist- 
ance ; the musketry pealed sharp and 
long among the* rocks, and the advanc- 
ing columns fell fast beneath the deadly 
lire which issued from above the clouds. 
But the French, electrified by the pro- j 
sence of their new general, and burn- 
ing to effiice the recollection of their 
former defeats, advanced with the ut- 
most intrepidity, and toiled fur up the 
steep : still, however, the British made 
good the summit, until intelligence 
was received in the evening that Mu- 
rillo, assailed by superior forces, had 
fallen back on the left, where the as- 
sailants under Reille were making way 
along the summit of the Arola ridge, 
and that a Spanish battalion stationed 
at Orbaiceta, on the righi, had been 
turned. Upon this the strong position 
of Altobiscar was abandoned ; and the 
British general, united to Cole’s di- 
vision, which had come up from the 
left during the night, evacuated the 
great ridge, and descended on the op- 
posite side towards the general ren- 
dezvous of the troo]ra in that quarter, 
in the valley of Zubin. 


17. While the pass of Roncesvalles 
was thus forced on the allied right, the 
Puerta de Maya in the centre* had also 
been the theatre of a sanguinary con- 
llict. D'Erlon had early in the morning 
put liimself in motion on the same day, 
to attack that pass at th8 head of the 
valley of Bastan, and thus pour down 
by another road on the British block- 
ading force round Pampeluna. Hill 
was there with the second division; 
and the ground at the summit of the 
pass was exceedingly strong, consist- 
ing oS an elevated valley, three miles 
broad, flanked by lofty rocks and ridges 
on either side, and presenting scenery 
of the grandest description. The vale 
of Estevan, indeed, which leads to it, 
has at first an air of fertility and 
beauty ; but it narrows as it rises to- 
wards the^orth, and is soon lost in 
the gloom and desolation of the fron- 
tier. Mountains are there crowded 
together in all varieties of savage mag- 
nificence ; here crested with grey and 
jagged clifTs, thefe rounded and green 
upon the Bumn;^tS, to which the i^ut- 
ing traveller is led by long and find- 
ing paths.* The sides of tho rugged 
barrier are strewn with vast masses of 
black rock, detachea by winter frosts 
from the peaks above; the roads are 
narrow and stony ; the fastiiesBes into 
which they lead, dark and shadowy; 
and the solitary traveller, in travers- 
itfg them, in general hears only the 
dash of the waters which descend in 
numerous cascades on all sides, or the 
Bcrfiapi of the eagles which float high 
in the azure firmament. 

48. Tho bettor to conceal his real 
intentions. Count d’Erlon, early on 
I the morning of the 25th, made some 
I demonstrations against the small pass- 
es of Ispeguy and Lareta, which lie 
to the right of that of Maya, and wore 
guarded by the Portuguese. Under 
cover of these movements, he skilfully 
brought forwanl his main body, long 
coi^cealed from view, by the great road 
leading direct from Urdax up the de- 
file, and they were near tho summit l?e- 
fore they were perceived. The alarm- 
guns were instantly fired«; the pickets 
were driven in with heavy loss, and 
the light companies slowly retired, 
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firing quickly as they fell back, with the 
moBt elcemplary steadineBB. Breath* 
leBB with' running up the Spanish aide 
from the bivouacs a little below the 
Bummit, the British regiments, how- 
ever, soon arrived. The 34th, 39th, 
and 58th wcils first in line, taking their 
places by companies, and immediately 
began to lire. The 50th followed, 
and supported them with remarkable 
steadipe&s. Soon after the 92d ap- 
peared ; and the Highlanders, at home 
among the rocks, long kept the enemy 
at bay by the most devoted coiM-age.* 
But the French increased rapidly, and 
fought well ; two-thirds of the 92d were 
at length struck down, the slaughter 
w’as terrible, and the ascent literally 
blocked uj) by the piles of the slain. 
Other regiments, particularly the 71st 
and 8 2d, were successively brought 
up, and maintained the pass long and 
bravely against tbo eivmiy. But it 
was all in vain ; they were literally 
forced back, and sullenly retreated | 
across the ridge, still resolutely com- 
batyig. So long - cofitmued and obsti- 
nate^, was the fight, t^t the whole 
ammunition of the 8 2d wask^xhausted; 
and at length, as they still kept their 
ground, they w^lte reduced to roll 
down stones on the enemy. In this 
desperate condition, the Allies wei-e 
driven back to the last ridge of tho 
pass, and were on the point qf aban- 
doning the crest of the mountain alto- 
geiher, when Barnes, with a brigade of 
the 7th division, came up from Echalar, 
and by a brilliart charge wdtji ‘the 
6th regiment drove the French back 
to the first summit of the mnge. Jn 

* Tho heroism of tbo 92fi repiment on this 
occasion was the oljort of doserved adnnra* 
tion to tho whole army. “ The storn valour 
of the sujys Napior, ** principally com- 

posed of Irishmen, would havo graced Ther- 
mopylio." No ono can doubt tho justice of 
this euloglum on the regiment ; but the 
Rtatenient of its being composed principally 
of Irishmen is n mistake, arising from mis- 
information on the part of tho gallaiit colo- 
nel. The author has ascertained from in- 
quiry at its ofiicers, particularly Lieuteiiont- 
^oiiel Macdonald, that at that period niiic- 
teuths of the whole corps wrero Scotch High- 
landers. -^See Napier, vi. 122; and App. M, 
Chap. 1.XXVII, where the proportion of Irish 
and Scotch in the regiment is given ; .and 
UniUd {Service Journal for October 1840, p. 42. 


[chap. Lxxvir, 

this disastrous and bloody combat, the 
Allies had fifteen hundred men killed, 
wounded, and made prisoners: the 
French lost, by their own admission, 
as many; but they won the pass, and 
took four pieces of cannon. 

19. So far, the most brilliant bucccbb 
had crowned Soult*s operations. He 
had, unknown to the Britihli, accumu- 
la^i;d the bulk of his forces against 
their right, and thrown himself in 
such strength on the two principal 
passes leading to Pampeluiia, that they 
were both won. Final success seemed 
inevitable ; for if tho Allies had been 
unable to make good the summit of 
the hill, with all the advantages of 
ground in their favour, it was not to 
be expected that they could arrest the 
victorious enemy in the course of the 
rapid descent, not above twenty miles 
in length, from either of these passes 
to the ramparts of Pampeluna. If 
thli other h'rench generals had been 
as well aware as Soult was of the in- 
estimable importance of time in all,, 
but especially in mountain contests, it 
is more than probable that this would 
havo been the result, and a new aspect 
have been given to th^ campaign, and 
possibly the fortunes of tho war, by 
the raising, of the siege of San Sebas- 
tian and of tho blockade of Pampeluna. 
But d’Erlon, satisfied with having won 
the Puerta de Maya, remained there 
on tlie night of the 25th, without fol- 
lowing up his successes; and Rcillo’s 
three divisions, which had received 
orders to march from St Jean Pied-de- 
port for Arola and Hindus on tho pre- 
ceding day, lost much precious and ir- 
reparable time in incorporating some 
conscripts which had come up with 
their respective regiments, so that they 
did not ascend the rocks of Arola in 
time to Boizo that important pass be- 
fore the British troops had got through. 
Thus, though the crest of the moun- 
tains was won, no decisive blow had 
been struck ; and the allied and French 
troops, after nearly equal mutual 
slaughter, were wending their way 
down the volleys on the southern slope 
of the Pyrenees, 

20. On the morning of the 26th, 
Soult’s march was retired by a thick 
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fog which hung on the higher parts of 
the mouulains; he at length, however, 
got into motion, and descended the 
valley in pursuit of the Bi itish. Rut 
ho s(^on found that in mountain war- 
fare, though the iissniiliiiit may liavc 
the advantage in the tirst onset, difli- 
culties aecuinulate aixnind him as he 
advances, if lie is opj»o6cd by a re- 
solute and persevering adversary. C*lo, 
who was retreating down the vallry 
from Rouccsvalles, met Picton, who 
had hurried to the scene of danger in 
advance of his division, which, how- 
ever, had croiBcd the hills and reached 
Zubiri, a (ew mil es i ii his roar. Thither 
the J3ritish generals immediately re- 
treated, wdth some sharp combats in 
the rciir-guard; and the ivTo divisions 
united, now nmstering cloven thou- 
sand bayonets, ollercd battle on the 
ridgo ill front of Zubiri. Rut SSoiilt 
declined to attack, being desirous, Jic- 
fore he did so, of being joined by 
d’hlrlon’s divisions*; and, as they did 
not come up before night, he let fall 
soni(‘ expressions of displeasure, disco- 
vering a secret apprehension of failure. 
Next day Picton, with both divisions 
now under his^ command, continued 
his retreat towards Pampclima ; de- 
siring to concentrate his forces and 
give hattlc at Sohaoukn, four miles in 
front of that fortress. Hill, finding 
his riglit uncovered, and being severely 
weakened by the combat of Maya, fol- 
lowed in the same direction dow’ii the 
valley of Bastan; and the mountain 
j'usses in the centre and riglit of the 
British position being now all aban- 
doned, alarm and dismay spread far 
and wide in the rear. All the valleys 
leading down tft Navarre were fdled 
with baggage waggons, mules, artillery, 
and convoys falling back in confusion; 
and rumour, with its hundred tongues, 
everywhere spread the report that an 
irreparable disaster had been sustained. 
Meanwhile the garrison of Pampeluna, 
taking advaiitnge of the alarm, made 
a sally; d’Abisbal, who commanded the 
blockading force, immediately spiked 
his guns and destroyed his magazines, 
to prevent their falling into the enemy’s 
hands ; and he would have raised the 
VOL. X. 


blockade entirely, had not Don Carlos 
d’J^spana fortunately come ijp at the 
moment wdth his corps, and restored 
some sort of order in the besieging 
force. 

21. Wellington was on his way back 
from San Sebastian when ho received 
intelligence of Soult’s irruption — but 
only of the one at the pass of Maya. 
As he did not conceive it possible, how- 
ever, that with no larger force than 
d’Erlon had, ho would attempt to pene- 
trate the Bi’itish lines, he thought 
that ffttack was only a feint, and that 
the real effort would be made on the 
Lower Bidussoa, to taiso the siege of 
San Sebastian. In the course of the 
night, however, correct accounts ar- 
rived of the Roncesvallos and Maya 
combats ; and he immediately adopted 
the same 'measures as Nfipoleou had 
done at Mantua in 1706, and SuwarrofF 
at the same fortress in 1799, 

Chap. XX. § 103, and xxvir. § 81], by 
ordering Graham instantly to raise the 
siege, embark thS^tores and guns, and 
hasten with ftlLJUis disposable forces to 
the support of Giron, in a dcfciisivo 
position I Aviou&ly sclocled for battle, 
on the southern sid^ of the Ridassoa. 
These orders were punctually execut- 
ed; and meanwhile Wellington set 
out on horseback with the utmost 
sjieed, to join Picton’s and Cole’s di- 
vi^si(jna»in their position in front of 
Pampeluna. As he entered the village 
of Soraoren, he saw Clauscl’s division 
nioying along the crest of the moun- 
tain flppposite, which made an altera- 
tion of his dispositions advisable. He 
iiiftnediately dismounted, wrote the 
iicccsBary orders in pencil on the para- 
pet of the bridge, sent them off by 
Loi’d Fitzroy Somerset, the only one 
of his staff* who had been able to keep 
up with his racing speed, and rode 
alone up the ascent to join the British 
troops. The moment he was descried, 
a shout was raised by the nearest bat- 
talion, which spread along the lino 
till the mountains re-echoed with 
the clang; and the French generals, 
startled by the sound, paused iu their 
advance till they ascertained the cause 
of the tumult. The generals on the 
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opposite sides were within sight of 
each oth,er. Soult was so near, that 
oven his features were visible with 
the aid of a telescope. ‘‘ Yonder,” 
said Wellington, “ is a great comman- 
der; but he a cautious one, and will 
delay his attack till lie ascertain the 
cause of tliese cheers; that will give 
time for the sixth division to arrive, 
and 1 shall beat him.” And so in 
eflbet it proved. No serious attack — 
except one on a hill held by the Span- 
iards, which w,‘38 repulscKl — was made 
that day ; and befoiT the next, sCIch re- 
inforcements arrived as enabled Well- 
ington to rt:suiifo the offensive and 
secure the victory. A sharp fire of 
musketry along the front of the line, 
indeed, connuenced at six o’clock in 
the evening; but a dreadful storm 
soon after arose, and prei.'eiited an^^ 
imiiortant operations on either side 
till the following day. * 

22. Early on the morning of the 
28 tb, the sixth division, to the infinite 
joy of their coniracjfjs, came up, and 
considerable reinforcOEieuts had arriv- 
ed during the nigJit ; the whole allied 
centre, now thoroughly aroused, being 
directed to the stjpne of danger on the 
right The position which the Allies 
occupied was very strong, and such 
as seemed well adapted to arrest the 
inarch of a successful enemy, and turn 
the Hood-tide of victory into ebjb. 
Their troops were drawn up in two 
lines, both on very strong ground ; the 
first, posted on the summit of Jthc 
ridge of Orcayen, stretched in the 
form of a convex semicircle, from tlie 
village of that name on the left, Ho 
Zabaldica on the right, and was about 
two miles in length, covered on the 
right flank by the river Guy, and on 
the left by the torrent Lanz. On tliis 
elevated ground, the guns from which 
commitnded the roads down the val 
leys on either aide, stood the fourth 
division under Cole; while the sixth 
division was drawn up across the iJanz 
in the valley on the left, and entirely 
blocked up the approach to Pampe- 
luna in that direction ; and two Span- 
ish, supported by the 40th British 
regiment, held in strength tlie crest of 
the ridge on the extreme right. The 
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second lino was posted on a still 
more rugg<*d ridge, which runs entire- 
ly across the valley, and is cleft asun- 
der by two narrow openings, through 
the left of which the T^anz makes its 
way between overhanging rocks, while 
thrtjugh the one on the right the 
Guy descends ; and these two streams, 
uniting in the rear of the bridge, form 
thf* Arga river, which, a mile farlhoi* 
on, washes the ramparts of Pain]>e- 
luna. On this strong ground, the 
front of which is uncommonly bold 
and abrupt towards the north, Pic- 
ton’s division was placed; his loft at 
Goraity, his right in front # Iluaci’to 
— which village lies irnniediiitely be- 
hind the opening through which the 
Guy flows, communicating with the 
Spaniards under Murillo and 0’D«>n- 
nell, who bad been liiuTied up from 
the lines before Pampeluna, stretched 
oUjthfi heights across the gap formed 
by the Lanz, and in front of the vil- 
lage of Villaba. 

23. The rocks on which the first line 
stood, consisted of huge piles, stand- 
ing one above another, like the ruins 
of gigantic castles, half gone to ruin; 
and none but the troops inured to the 
l^erils of tho Peninsular warfare would 
have thought of assailing them. Soult’s 
men, however, were equal to the task. 
Having minutely surveyed the ground, 
he resolved upon an attack; being un- 
aware, from the hilly ground which 
concealed their march, of the arrival 
of the sixth division, and having learn- 
ed from deserters that Hill, with three 
fresh divisions and a Portuguese bri- 
gade, was expected at latest on the 
hdlciwing morning. D’Erlon’s men 
had not yet come flp; so that his 
forces did not exceed, after the losses 
in the advance, thirty-two thousand 
men. Not more than eighteen thou- 
sand of the Anglo- Portuguese army 
were assembled; but the Spaniards 
■were ten thousand more, and the 
great strength of the position compen- 
sated for the inferiority in the quality 
of the latter of these troops. About 
mid^ilay on the 28th, the anniversary 
of the battle of Talavera, thh French 
tirailleurs, with the most admirable 
gallantry, began to swarm up the 
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steep ; while Clausers right division, 
in the valley of Lanz, burning with 
ardour, poured down the sides of tho 
streiiin in one impetuous mass, even 
before the signal for attack was given. 
Rut just as it had turned Cole’s left, 
and was i)repariug to double upon his 
rear, a Port uguese brigade of tlie sixth 
division ap[)eared on the heights on 
its right flank; while tho broad liiies 
of tlie English uniforms, emerging 
from behind the same ridge, stood in 
battle array in its front. Time there 
was none, either for deliberation or 
retreat; tho Rritish in front opened a 
heavy fire on the head (jf the column ; 
the Portuguese on the right poured in 
their sliot on the one flank; while two 
brigades of the fourth division, de- 
Hi ending from their rocky fastnesses 
on the left, smote the other with re- 
doubled fury. Thus fioretdy assailed 
at once in front and botli flanks by an 
enemy previously invisible, tho French 
columns recoiled, still bravely combat- 
ing, and strewed their numerous slain 
along tho line of thoir retreat. 

24. While this bloody repulse was 
going on upon tho British left in the 
valley of the Laiiz, a conflict of un- 
equalled severity was raging along tho ; 
top of the ridge in the centre and right. 
Without any proper unity in their ef- 
forts, but with surpassing valour, Clau- 
bel’s other divisions rushed up the 
steep face of the mountain; and, un- 
dismayed by a plunging lire, which 
in many cases swei)t off half their bat 
talions, worked their toilsome way 
up to the top. In some instances thoir 
extraordinary gallantry met with de- 
served though but temporary success. 
The seventh Portuguese Ca^adores 
shrunk from the terrible encounter on 
the summit, and the French establish- 
ed themselves for a few minutes on 
their part of the left of tho ridge ; 
but Ross’s British brigade, instantly 
advancing, charged with a loud shout, 
and hurled them down the steep. Agaiu 
they returned, however, reinforced, to 
the attack : another Portuguese regi- 
ment on Ross’s right wing having 
given y^y, the French penetrated in 
at the opening; and that heroic bri- 
gade, assailed at once in front and 


I flank, was compelled to give ground. 
Instantly the ass.iLliints slood on its 
position on the aiimrnit ; Iheir line 
began to deploy to a considerable 
breadth on either side ; and tho crest 
of the mountain, enveloped in cloud 
and flame, seemed alrcafty won. 

25. In this extremity Wellington 
ordered up Byng’s brigade, which ad- 
vanced in double-quick time ; tlic 27th 
and 48th were brought down from the 
higher ground in the centre ; with in- 
describable fury they charged the 
crowded masses on the summit, nud 
the whole were rolled in wild confu- 
sion over tho rocks, and lost half their 
numbei’s under the British bayonet. 
In the course of this desperate coli- 
flict, the gallant fourth division sur- 
passed all its former exploits; every 
regiment charged with the bayonet,* 
some of them four difl’ereut times, 
and the heroic Ross had two horses 
.shot under him. Meanwhile Itcillo's 
division, on the left of Clausel’s third 
division,' had eiTjironed the right of 
the position .•^)Ovo the Guy stream, 
where tho two Spanish regimenbiwere 
placed; alhd, mounting fiercely tho 
hill-side, dislodged t]|iem, after a Ijravo 
resistance, from their ground on tho 
left of tlie 4(»th British regiment. A 
Portuguese battalion, rapidly advanc- 
ing, took its place in their room be- 
side tlmt noble corps, which waited in 
sleru silence until tho French set their 
feet on the broad summit; “ but when 
th^ir glittering arms appeared over the 
brow* of the mountain, tlie charging 
cry was heard, tho crowded mass was 
bi^jkeu to pieces, and a tempest of 
bullets followed its flight. Four times 
this assault was renewed; and tho 
French ollicers were seen to pull up 
their tired men by the belts, so fierce 
and resolute were they to win. But 
it wjis the labour of Sisyphtjs. The 
vehement shout and shock of the Brit- 
ish soldiers always prevailed ; and at 
hist, with thinned ranks, tired limbs, 
and hearts hopeless from repeated 
failures, they were so abashed that 
three British comj)anies suthced to 
bear down a wliole brigade.” 

^ Tho 40th, 7th, 20th, and 23d.— G urwood, 
X. 582. 
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26. Disconcerted by this bloody rc- 
juilse, Soult drew olf bis forces to- 
wards evebing, and resumed his former j 
position on a range of hills opposite i 
to Wellington’s. Just then the heads { 
of d’Erlon’s columns began to appear i 
on the right*; that general having, I 
during the action, penetrate<l to with- 
in a league of Pampelun.), and been j 
]>revcnted from reaching that fortress 
chiefly by the violent fire which he 
heard in his rear, which induced him 
to re-nieasure his steps. It w'as too 
lato to think of resuming the contest. 
The strength of Wellington’s position 
had been proved ; twtdve thousand 
men on the first ridge, who alone had 
been engaged, had defeated all the 
efforts of twenty -live thousand who 
had mounted to the assault with the 
moat heroic bravery, aiid^hcy wens 
W’cakened by the loss of three thou- 
sand men. Hill’s divisions, it was well 
known, \rould come up during the 
night; and before the nioirow, fifty 
thousand men, postcd*on the 8ti;ongest 
positions, would be tc(^y in front of 
PamiHsluna to dispute the further pi'o- 
grcBs of the French troopsft With a 
heavy heart, thereh)re, Soult gave or- 
ders for a retreat *at all points on the 
following day, to the infinite grief of 
the garrison of Pampcluna, the troops 
of which, hearing the cannon so near 
them, and on some heights e\(^n see<^ 
ing the French uniforms, had deemed 
their deliverance at hand, and already 
raised shouts of joy on their crowded 
ramparts. They had made, ho\jie^er, 
good use of the temporary suspension 
of the blockade, and exerted the*n- 
Belves BO diligently in sweeping the 
adjacent plain for supplies, while 
O’Donneirs troops were absent, that 
tliey were enabled to prolong the de- 
fence above a month longer than 
would have been otherwise practi- 
cable. 

27. Though obliged to relinquish 
his design of relieving Pampeli^ia, 
Soult had not yet, however, abandon- 
ed all hope of gaining something by 
his irruption ; and, accordingly, on the 
29th, instead of falling back by the 
direct road towards Roncesvalles, by 
which he had entered, he manoeuvred 


on his right, with the view of throw- 
ing the weight of his forces tow'ards 
San Sebastian, and raising the siege of 
that fortress. He was the more in- 
duced to do so, as the troops around it 
were much weakened, the w hole centre 
and right of the British army being 
concentrated on the extreme right in 
front of Pampcluna. With this view, 
he^^during the night of the 29tli, occu- 
pied in strength the crest of the ridge 
lying to the weslw'jird of the Lsuz, 
thus connecting his centre in position 
with his right, destined to commence 
the oflensive movement against Sir 
Rowland Hill. On his side, Welling- 
ton, perceiving that although prepara- 
tions for retreat were makiiig, yet the 
troops in his front stood firm, resolved 
upon an immediate attack. He was 
nowin communication "with llill’s three 
divisions, who bad arrived by the pass 
of Villatte, in the neighbourhood of 
Lisftisso ; and having fifty thousand 
men in hand, of whom thirty -five 
thousand were English and Portu- 
guese, he deemed himself in Buflicient 
strength to assume the offensive, and 
drive the enemy from their advanced 
position. With this ^ew, he ordered 
Lord Dalhousie to possess himsell 
with his division of the ridge in front 
of his position, which turned the ene- 
my’s right ; while Picton wdth his 
division was to move forw'ard to turn 
their left, by descending from the 
ridge of S«jraoren, and advancing by 
Zabaldica up the valley of the Guy. 
Arrangements were at the same timo 
made for attacking the enemy’s central 
position, opposite to the heights which 
had been the theatre of such a bloody 
conflict on the preceding day, as soon 
as the effect of these flank operations 
began to appear. 

28. These movements were all made 
with the utmost precision, and proved 
entirely successful. Before daylight 
broke, Dalhousie was at the head of 
his division (the 7th), cheering them 
up the rugged paths which led to the 
lofty ridge they were to gain, on the 
right bank of the Lanz : the enemy’s 
troops wore driven before them like 
chaff, and the first rays of the sun 
glittered on the British bayonets on 
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the summit ot the range. . Murillo’s number killed and wounded, and, in 
SyiAiiarda and Campbeira Portuguese addition, three thousand w^jre miido 
speedily followed, exhibiting an iin- prisoners, and great numbers dispersed, 
posing mass of fifteen tliousand com- and were lost in the Wiiods and ravines.* 
batants on the crest of the mountains, 30. Soult, after this disastrous de- 


on the enemy’s extreme right; while 
at the same time a general attack was 
made by the British centre, which now 
descended from its stronghold above 
the village of Soraoren, on the French 
centre, which still held its old position 
on the heights to its left. Picton, at 
the same time, pressed forward with 
his division up the valley of the Guy, 
on the British right; and, not content 
with driving Reille’s men in tiia front 
before him up the pass, detached a 
brigade which scaled the heights on 
the left of the French position. The 
effect of these advances and attacks, 
which were all made at the same time, 
an d with that enthusiastic ardour wh ich 
springs from the universal transport 
at returning victory, was to force the 
enemy to abandon entirely his position, 
and retreat up the valleys of the Liinz 
and the Guy towards Olaguc and Zubiri. 

29. Soraoren was now carried by 
storm by Byng’s division and Madden’s 
Portuguese, aiiidst deafening cheers, 
and foui’teen hundred prisoners made. 
The whole valley was filled with smoke, 
which appeared to Dalhousic’s men on 
the heights like agitated foam in the 
hallow ; while the roar of tlio cannon 
and rattle of the musketry were re- 
echoed with awful effect from moun- 
tain to mountain. This general at- 
tack relieved the pressure on Hill, who 
had been assailed on the extreme Brit- 
ish left by such superior forces early 
in the morning, that he was driven 
W'ith consideniblc loss from the range 
of heights wdiich he occupied to an- 
other in his rear in front of Marcalain; 
but Dalhousie’s able movement com- 
pelled the enemy to retire in their 
turn ; and at length both parties, 
thoroughly exhausted, sank to sleep 
on their stony beds above the clouds. 
The Allies in this day’s combats lost 
nineteen hundred men, of whom two- 
thirds were Portuguese, upon whom 
the weight of the action had fallen, and 
to whom its chief glory belonged ; but 
the French were weakened by an equal ; 


feat, continued his retreat on the day 
following with all possible expedition 
up tho valleys of the Lanz ami Guy; 
but be was now in a most hazardous 
situation. His troops were all worn 
out with excessive toil ; the combat- 
ants were reduced to thirty-five thou- 
sand; Foy, with eight thousand whom 
he haB rallied, was retiring up the Guy 
towards Zubiri, entirely separated from 
the main body, which was slanting 
down towards tho Bidassoa; and the 
baggage, artillery, and caissons, could 
scarcely be hoped to be preserved while 
rccrossing the rugged summits of the 
Pyrenees. • Graham, with twenty thoii- 
saiid, was ready to stop him on tho 
side of San Sebastian. It was only by 
an extraordinary exertion of skill and 
coolness that hi^army in theso circum- 
stances was pres(y*ved from total ruin. 
He directed bis retreat, not by the 
valley of Bnstan towards tho Puetta do 
Maya, asdl^rlon had entered, but by the 
pass of Donna Mar^i lowards San Es- 
tevan, Elizondo, and the valley of the 
Upper Bidassoa. At the last p.asB, his 
rear-guard made a stand in a very strong 
defile, to gain time for the carnages 
apd aitillery in their rear to get on ; 
but Hill turned the left of the gorge, 
and Dalboiisle the right, and after, a 
vigyjrous resistance the enemy were 
drivui from their stronghold in utter 
confusion, and with very severe loss. 
M^junwhilc Byng pushed on, and in 
Elizondo captured a large and valuable 
convoy of provisions; and, rapidly ad- 
vancing, reoccupied the Maya pass. 
Wellington’s troops had now almost 
entirely enclosed Soiilt’s main body in 
a net, from which it seemed impossible 
for him to escape : for his soldiers, un- 
conscious of their danger, were grouped 
■••Pive-and-twonty j'cai-s apo, the author 
received a ino.st interesting account of these 
d.aya’ actions Irfitn his noble anti Luuonted 
friend, Lord D.dliousio, who boro so dis- 
tinguished a i‘art in them. Tho lapse of 
that long period has taken nothing from tho 
vividness of tho improhsion produced by his 
graphio narrative, from which the preceding 
detail is in great part taken. 
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close togetlier in the deep and narrow 
vulloy of .Estevan : three British divi- 
sions and one Spanish, under Welling- 
ton, were on his right flank concealed 
by the mountains; Hill was close be- 
hind him ; Df^lhousio held the pass of 
Donna Maria m his rear, which he had 
just won ; Byng whs at Maya, at the 
head of the valley; the light division 
would in two h<mra block it up at Es- 
tevan ; and Graliam was marching to 
close the only i>ther exit from the val- 
ley by Vera and Echalar. 

31. Dispirited and worn out as his 
men were, Soult was in no condition 
to force any of these formidable defiles, 
defended by victorious troops, and his 
surrc'iider seemed inevitable. So hope- 
ful was the English general of such a 
result, tliat, screened by tho rocks, 
from behind which he sufveyed the 
whole valley, he i>rohibited his men 
from is.su ing forth to Capture Soult 
himself, who was seen riding in a care- 
less way along its bottom, lest tho ca- 
tastrophe should a^iKun the French 
army from its perilous iflream of secur- 
ity, rffid issued the strictest jrders that 
not a man should show himself from 
behind the ridge which concealed them 
from the enemy. At this moment, 
when every bosom beat high with ex- 
ultation at the expected glori(Jus trophy 
of^ their valour they were so soon to 
obtain, in tho surrender of a* whojo 
army with a marshal of France at its 
head, three British marauders issued 
from their concealment, to plunder in 
the valley. The sight of the red\;oats 
was not lost upon Soidt, who instantly 
perceived the imminence of his dfhi- 
ger. His whole army was iniinodiately 
put in motion, and hurried towards 
the passes leacling to the Lower Bidas- 
soa by Estevan, wbicli they got through 
just before tho Spaniards under J^onga, 
or the light division, came up to close 
tho terrible defiles. Such is war : that 
disobedience to orders by three soldiers 
saved France from the greatest cfda- 
mity, and deprived England t>f tho 
greatest triumph recorded in the an- 
nals of either monarchy. 

82. It soon appeared from what a 
fearful danger the emerging of these 
marauders from their retreat had de- 
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livered the French army. In their 
last march to the defiles of Echalar, 
when tho army was hurrying forward 
to win the pass before tlie enemy, 
great part of the French army, now 
thoroughly discouraged; broke its ranks 
and dispersed. Soult, who was endea- 
vouring to form a rear-guard to arrest 
tho pursuit of the enemy, was seized 
wifh indignation wlien he beheld the- 
disorderly bands which in wild con- 
fusion came hurrying forward. “ Cow- 
ards!” said he, “ where are you flying 
to? You are Frenchmen, and you 
are riming away ! In the name of 
honour, halt and face the enemy ! ” 
Stung by these reproaches, twelve 
hundred men rallie<i under tlie direc- 
tions of the marshal and his aides-de- 
camp, and formed a sort of rear-guard ; 
but the remainder fled on without in- 
termission; and the torrent of fiigi- 
tiv§s 8wo})t impotnously down, with 
tho roar and whirl of a mighty rapid, 
to the defiles of Yanzi and Echalar. 
Before they got there the head of the 
column was as much disordered as the 
rear; tho weather was oppressively 
sultry; and though the gi*cat body of 
the bewildered mass f‘)und vont dur- 
ing the night by tho latter defile, yet a 
frightful scene ensued next day, when 
lloille’sdivisions wereswecpingthroiigh 
by tho gorge of Yanzi. 

33. The French were there wedged 
in a narrow road, between inaccessible 
rocks on the one side and tho river 
on tho other. While struggliugthrougli 
this dreadful pass, tho head of the 
light division ruached the summit of 
the precipice which overhung the road, 
and immediately began firing down 
on the dense throng. Indescribable 
confusion followed. The cavalry drew 
their swords, and charged through the 
pas.s; tho infantry were trampled un- 
der foot; numbers, horses and all 
were precipitated into the river : some 
in despair fired vertically up at the 
summit of tlie cliffs ; the wounded im- 
plored quai*ter as they were rolled over 
the brink, and hung suspended, yet 
bleeding, on tho branches of trees over 
the roaring torrent. So piteous was 
the scene that many even of the iron 
veterans of the light division ceased to 
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lire, or discharged their pieces with the enthusiastic cheers of the wdiole 
ortcdgaze. With such circumstances troops who witnessed this heroic cx- 
of * horror did the last columns of that ploit. And yet the French frero the 
mighty boat leave Spain, who but a same men who, a few days before, luul 
few chiys before had mounted the pass all hut won, against similar natural 
of Roncesvallcs buoyant with spirit, difficulties, tho bloody stocj >3 of So- 
und ill all the pride of ajiparently irre- raoren. Clausel’s men, tlmis dislodged, 
sistible strength ! And yet the disas- fell KaeJe to a strong ridge beyond the 
ter, great as it was to the French arms, pass of Echalar, covered by tho Ivan- 
would have been still greater if all telly rock, which was occupied in 
menhadbeonable to reach their ground force. But they were not permitted 
;it the time assigned them ; for Longa’s to rest in tliis last position. As even- 
division, if they had ctune up in time, ing came on, and a dark mist crowned 
would have rendered the pass of Yanzi the cl^iud-capjicd summit of the cliff 
altogether irapassabhs to the disorderly occupied by the French, the rillemen 
torrent of Soult’s masses : and though whom Colonel Barnard led to the at- 
tho light division marched forty miles tack, followed by the 43d, wore soon 
in nineteen hours, and bore their ex- lost to the vieW; but the sharp ching 
traordinary fatigues with surprising of musketry resounded among the 
spirit, yet, if they had not lost their ; clouds, and ere long a British shout 
way ill the wilds, they would have been was heard from the shrouded summit, 
two hours earlier at the. perilous bridge, and the I'st French were hurled in 
and none of Reillc’s division would have confusion dov^n the stecfp from tho 
escaped. • Spanisli soil. After the lapse of ten 

34. Next day the French troops at centuries, tho soldiers of Napoleon re- 
all points evacuated the SjKinish terri- tired frorn Spain* by the same route as 
tory, and both armies resumed nearly the J'aladins of Charlemagne hiidd . .. 
the positions they had held before 35. The irruption of Soult into the 
Soult’s irruption took place. Before Spanish territory does the high es'fhon- 
they recrossed the frontier, however, our to his persevering chanicter and 
an incident occurred which showed, in skill, in the moveiAents of strategy 
a striking manner, how tho steadiness which preceded the final shock ; but it 
of the bravest troops may bo shaken, may be doubted wliether his vigour and 
oven in a short time, by a series of dis- firmness at the decisive moment were 
asters. Clausel’s divisions were the equal the ability of his previous 
last which remained on the Spanish conceptions. With an overwhelming 
toiritory ; and he occupied a strong force he had thrown himself on the 
position, with the rear-guard, in the British right, and gained such success, 
Puerto d’Echalar. Wellington imme- succour could arrive, that the 

diately determined to dislodge him ; issue seemed no longer doubtful ; when 
and for this purpose the fourth division victory was snatched from, his grasp, 
was marched from Yamsi to attack his and a succession of disasters were 
front, the seventh division against his brought on the French arms, attended 
left, and the light against his right, in the end with the most decisive ef- 
Barnes' brigade of the seventh divi- fects upon the ultimate issue the 
flion, however, having a shorter dis- war. There can be no doubt that the 
tance to march over, amved on the vigour with* which tho stroke, thus 
gi’ound before the other divisions had Jiappily conceived, was followed up at 
me up ; they were fifteen hundred '^he decisive moment, was by no means 
against six thousand, and the enemy proportioned to the felicity of its ori- 
held a position as strong as the rocks of ginal conception. Soult was in front 
Soraoreu, Such was the spirit, how- of the rocks of Soraoreii with thirty 
ever, with which the British army was thousand men «n#the evening of the 
now animated, that this handful of 26th, when only two divisions, muster- 
heroes a.ctually asi^ulted and drove the ing eleven thousand of the Anglo-Por- 
enemy from the rugged heights, amidst tuguese army, were assembled to stop 
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his progress. Had he attacked that 
night or next day with such a prepon- 
derance ^of force, it can hardly bo 
doubted that he would have succeed- 
ed ; and, supported by the ramiiarts of 
Painpelima, he might have seen wilh 
iiidilierence the arrival of the sixth, 
and all the subsequent divisions of the 
British army which came up on the 
28th and 29th. 

36. Wellington’s right wing was un- 
doubtedly in one sense out-generaled 
— that is, it was assailed by a force 
greatly superior to that anticipated, 
or ii}T which it was prepared — and the 
trooi'S at the Maya pass were clearly 
Burprised ; but this is unavoidable in 
mountain warfare, wherfc the attacking 
Iiarty may select his own point of on- 
set, and the attacked cannot, from the 
intervening of ridges, obtain succour 
till after a long time, and ffy a painful 
circuit in the rear; an^ Soult experi- 
enced the same, in his turn, in the? 
forcing of his position sliortly after on 
the Nive, On the other hand, tlie ra- 
pidity with Wliich .tfco Brititli general 
gathered up all his forces to the men- 
aced^ point; the firmness T'ith which 
he hold his ground in the first instance 
against a vast suit-riority of force ; and 
the admirable combinations by which, 
in the subsequent advance, he defeated 
Soult’s attempts, and all but made him 
prisoner with thirty thousanj^ men, 
are worthy of the highest admiration, 
and justly place the battles of the 
ryrenees among the most brilliant 
of Wellington’s martial achievements. 
The French loss, from the time of 
their entering Spain on the 25th Juiy, 
till their evacuating it, v.’as not less 
than fifteen thousand men, including 
four thousand un wounded prisoners; 
that of the Britisli was seven thousand 
and ninety-six men, of whom four 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-six 
were British soldiora. But what is 
very remarkable, such was the efl'ecr 

* “ That vain attempt cost the Prchch 
army nineteen hurulrod killed, clj^ht tljou- 
sand five linndred and forty womuit’d, and 
two thousand seven hundred prisoners : m 
all thirteen thousand one hundred D)en ” — 
Bel&ias, Jovmuux des dans la Puiiv- 

i. 2155, The prisoners taken weiere.dly 
four thousand, wiiich shows that this esli- 
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of the trumpet of war in bringing back 
the stragglers, loosened by the Vittoria 
plunder, to their standards, that (he 
muster-rolls after the battles exhibited 
only fifteen hundred less than those 
taken before they commenced.* 

37. The first object which occupied 
the attention of the English general 
after the defeat of Soult’s irruption, 
wga the rciKiwal of the siege of San 
Souastian, which had been so rudely 
interrupted. The governoi* had made 
good use of the broatliiiig-timc thus 
afforded him by the cessation of active 
operations, in repairing the breachea 
in the sea-wall, retrenching the inte- 
rior parts of the rampart, and taking 
every imaginable precaution against u 
second assault. In particular, ho hud 
constructeil out of the ruins of the 
houses which laid been destroyed, im- 
mediately behind the great breach, a 
.second or interior rampart, jiarallel to 
till outer, very thick, and fifteen feet 
high, with salient bastions, which it was 
hoped would entirely stop the pix'grcs- 
of the enemy, even if they won the iron . 
wall. During the intermission of ac- 
tive operations, the eflbrts oi the Kng 
lish were confined to a blockade 
sitiun taken up on the heights ot 
St Bartholomew, which were much 
strengthened, and a distant fire upon 
the men engaged in these vast undei 
takings; and the}'’ lost two hundred 
Portuguese, in a sally made by the gar- 
rison in the night of the 26tli July. 

38. But when Soult was finally driven 
back, matters soon assumed a very d 
fi-rent aspect. The heavy guns whic. 
had been shipped at I*asnages wore all 
rc-landed, and again i»laccd in battery; 
a fleet of transports, with tweniy-oight 
additional pieces of great calibre, and 
immense stores, arrived from Poits- 
Tiioutb, and they were soon succeeded 
by as many more from Woolwicl * and 
tho battering train, with the guns 
lauded from the ships, now amounted 

mate is in some respects bolow the truth, 
thdugh founded ou officml documcMUs, aud 
j'robably very near it. — 8ec Wellinc/i’o.n to 
Loan Livehih)OL. 4th August 1SI5, when: he 
s<i' 8, Their loss cannot be less than hlloen 
thousand, and I am not suio if it is uot 
twenty thousand ; wij' have* four thousand 
pusouers.’*— Guhwood, x. 607. 
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to tha largo number of a hundred and 
pioccri, including twelve sixty- 
eight pounders. By the night of the 
2r)Lh, this inirnonse train of artillery 
\\iiii all in rcadirioss, and fifty -seven 
pieces were actually in the batteries. 
On the morning of the 26lh the/ re- 
opened their fire with a roar po awful, 
that, ccIjocm] as it was from all the rocks 
and ]»rccipicos in the wooded aitiiiii- 
theatro around, it st'omed as if no force 
on caith could withstand the attack. 
The tire continued without intermis- 
sion for the next four days, and before 
the 30th sixty-three guns were in eon- 
staist practice; two wide breaches were 
gaping, and seemed easj of ascent; the 
hni of the* place, was almost entirely' 
lilenccd, and three mines had been 
Jim ill front of the advanced bat- 
teries on the isthmus, dose under the 
sea-wall, in oi*der to counteract any 
mines of the enemy near the great 
breach. Still the bravo governor, after 
informing vSouH of his dospt^ratc situa- 
tioii, was resolute to stand a sr^cond 
a.^sanlt, altliough his ivsistunce of the 
.Irst had fulfilled to the letter Napo- 
leon’s general orders. The storm was 
orhreij for thejllst at noonday. 

d[». At two in the morning d¥ the 
.^Ist. the three mines were exploded 
under the sea-wall, and brought it coni- 
])]eto]y down. At this a-wful signal 
iao brave garrison all repaired to their 
posts, each armed will) several mus- 
kets; and, relying on the successful 
. ‘si-stance of the former assault, con- 
fidently anticipated the defeat of the 
p sent. Nor wsia their confidence 
..t,hout reason; for, notwithstanding 
rUe vastly inereased means now at the 
•lisp isal of the besiegers, they had not 
yet 1 uit down the enemy’s panipcts, 
orestid lishcd a lodgment in thehorn- 
ork; that the assaulting columns 
would bi; exposed when near the breach 
to a destructive fire in llauk — a fatal 
error, contrary to Vaubaii’a i’ulc,s, and 
the consequences of which were only 
evaded by the shedding of torrents of 
British blood. Dissatisfied with tho 
steadiness of some of the men at the 
former assault, Wellington had brought 
fifty volunteers from each of fifteen 
regiments in the first, fourth, and light 


( divisions; “ men,” as he expressed it, 
" who could show other troops how to 
mount a breach.” licith, however, who 
liad resumed the command of the fifth 
division, by which the former nssault 
had been made, was urgent that his 
men should be allowecf the post of 
honour ; and they were accordingly 
jilaced under General Robinson to bead 
the attack, supported by the remain- 
der of the same division, and the seven 
hundred and fifty volunteers from the 
other regiments of the army, Mnjor 
Snodgrass, of tho 52d, had on the iire- 
ceding night forded the Urumoa alone, 
opposite tlie smaller broach, up which 
ho clambered at midnight, and looked 
down on the town. 

40. After tho troops in the trenches 
were all under arms, deep anxiety per- 
vaded cver^ bosom ; and before orders 
were given for tho forlorn -hojie to 
move forward^he excitement felt had 
become almost intolerable. The he- 
roic bniid took its station at half-past 
ten ; the tide, w!ych all watched, was 
fast ebbing; thf enemy’s jireparations 
were distinctly visible — the gh'mcing 
of bayonc-*i% behind the parapets, tho 
guns pointed towards the breach, the 
ai ray of shells and liro-barrols along 
its summit, told but too clearly tho 
awful contest which awaited them. 
Little was said in tho assaulting col- 
umns; ihe bravest occasionally chang- 
ed colour; the knees of the most reso- 
lute smote eacli other, not with fear 
but anxiety; and time seemed to pass 
witu»Buch leaden wings, that tho 
watches were looked to every half 
mimute. - Some laughed outright, they 
knew not why ; many addressed a 
mental prayer to the throne of grace. 
Tho very elements seemed to have 
conspired to increase tho impressive 
chanicter of the moment : a close and 
oppressive heat pervaded the atmo- 
sphere, lowering and sulphurous clouds 
covered tho sky, large drops fell at 
iniorvals; and the very animals, awe- 
struck by the feeling of an approach- 
ing temjiest, were silent in the camp 
and on the hills. 

41. Eleven had barely passed when, 
the tide being considered sufficiently 
fallen, tho signal to advance was given. 
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Tho assaulting; column, issuing from 
the trenches in front of St Catalina, 
was to aiivance by the left bank of the 
Ururnea, and between it and the walla 
of the fortress. They had a hundred 
and eighty yards to go before they 
reached the Breaches, over rocks slip- 
})ory with sea -weed, and the open 
strand. Silently the men moved for* 
wnrd, and not a shot wjxs fired till the 
c»>luinn had reached the middle of the 
space, when such a tempest of grjipc, 
musketry, and canister was at once 
opened upon it, iis well-nigh ehoked 
the hanks of the Uriimea with the 
killed and the wounded. With daunt- 
less intrepidity, however, the survivors 
pressed on, headed by tho gallant 
Lieutenant M'Guiii of the 4th, who led 
the forlorn-hope, and rushed on, con- 
spicuous from his plume, q.oble figure, 
and buoyant courage. Two mines 
were exploded rather prematurely by 
tho enemy under tho covered- way of 
the horuwork ; hut they crushed only 
twent 3 »^ men, and tlj4* column, bound- 
ing impetuously forw%’’d, streamed up 
the great breach, and soon reoched'its 
summit. There, however,* they were 
assailed by a drc^lf ul tempest of gi’apo, 
shells, and hancfgrenades ; while the 
head of the column found it impos- 
sible to get down into the town, as the 
reverse of the breach consisted of a 
wall twelve or fourteen feet hfgh, tho 
bottt)m of which was filled with swofd- 
blades placed erect, and every kind of 
ofleiisive obstacle. The newly con- 
structed rampart within, and th<» ruins 
of the houses burned on occasion of 
the former assault, were lined with 
grenadiers, who kept up so close and 
deadly a fire, that tlie whole troops 
who reached the summit were almost 
instantly struck down. 

42. Still fresh bands pressed on ; 
the shores of tho Ururnea were inces- 
santly covered with successive columns 
hurrying forward to the scene of car- 
nage, until above half of the fifth di- 
vision was engaged. The volunteers 
from the diflereut corps, who had with 
difficulty been restrained, were now 
let louse, and rushed on, calling out 
that they would show how a breach 
should be mounted. Soon the crowded 
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mass made their way up tho face of 
tho ruins, won tho summit, and with 
desperate resolution strove to get over 
by a few ruined walls, which connected 
the back of tho old with the front of 
tho now rampart. Vain attemjit ! A 
steady barritir of steel awaited them 
on the other side ; the bravest wdio 
got across were bayoneted or thrown 
drifwn into the gulf bch)W. Hand to 
hand, knee to knee, bayonet to bayo- 
net, the survivors still continued the 
struggle ; but the resistance was -not 
less determined, and, after two hours 
of mortal strife, the heroic defenders 
still made good the dreadful pass, and 
not a living man was to be seen on tho 
breach. As a last resource, Major 
Snodgrass, with his Portuguese battal- 
ion, volunteered to make a simul- 
taneous assault on the lesser breach. 
They had to ford tho Uruniea from the 
neighbourhood of the Chofre batteries, 
wl5ere it was up to the middle of the 
men, binder a heavy fire of grape from 
St Elmo, and of musketry f»\mi the 
walls of tho town. They bore it, how- 
ever, without flinching ; the waves of 
the Ururnea were ensanguined with 
blood without breaking their army; 
and they succeeded in reaching the 
breach they were ordered to attack. 
But here, too, the slaughter was dread- 
ful. A shower of grape smote tho 
head of the column, and the obstacles 
proved insuperable, even to tho most 
ardent valour. Matters soerned des- 
perate the Ururnea was rapidly ris- 
ing, and would soon become impass- 
able ; the great broach was choked with 
the dead and the dying ; and already 
the shouts of victory were heard from 
the French ramparts. 

43. In tWs extremity, Graham, hav- 
ing consulted with Colonel Dickson of 
the artillery, adopted one of the bold- 
est, and yet, with his artillei’ymen, 
safest expedients recorded in military 
annals. He ordered that the whole 
guns of the Chofre batteries should bo 
brought to bear upon the high curtain 
above the breach in the demi-bastions, 
fniin which the must desLructivo fire 
issued; while tho British soldiers at 
the foot of the rampart remained qui- 
escent, or lay down, and the shot flew 
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only two feot over tlieir heads. In a 
few# minutes, forty-seven guns were in 
this manner directed with such efibet 
on tlio tr.iverses, that they were in a 
great part broken down, and the troops 
who manned them were obliged to re- 
tire to more distant cover; and yet so 
accurate was the aim, that not one 
mail among tlie assailants, lying on 
their faces, was struck. Twenty mi«- 
utes after this fire had commenced, 
one of the shells from the British bat- 
teries exi)lodcd among the numerous 
train of fire-barrels, live shells, hand- 
grenades, and otlier combustibles, 
which the garrison had arranged along 
the ramj)arts for the close defence of 
their traverses and interior works; the 
llarne ran along the w^alls, and the 
whole exploded with a bright flash, 
Bucoeeded by a Bmoke so dense as to 
obscure all vision. Three hundred 
bravo Frenchmen were blown into the 
air by this awful catastrophe, whiem, 
like the blowing up of the Orient at 
tlic Nile, so impressed both sides, that 
for a minute not a shotwas fired either 
from the ramparts or the batteries. 

44. At length, as the smoke and dust 
cleared away, ih'i British troops, seeing 
an einj)ty space before them, rushed 
forwar<l, and with an appalling shout 
made themselves masters ft the first 
traverse. The defenders, however, even 
at this terrible moment, soon rallied, 
and a fierce conflict ensued at the top 
of tlio high curtain;* and for some 
time the result seemed stillto be doubt- 
ful. At length, the increasing num- 
bers and vcliemoiice of the assailants 
prevailed over the stern resolution of 
the besieged. The French colours on 
the cavalier were torn dowm by Lieu- 
tomint Gotbin of the 11th; the horn- 
work and ravelin on the front of the 
great breach were abandoned. About 
the same time, Snodgrass, with his 
valiant Portuguese, stormed the lesser 

* ‘"Pliey clash , they wrestle long iu equal fray : 

All Nnturo toils boneatli tlieir irjigbty sway ; 

And clouds and billows doubt which mtwtcr 
to obey. 

With force so balanced Troy and Latiura 
mix ; 

Man st#inds to man, and foot to f(K>t they 
fix.” 


broach ; and the bulk of the garrison, 
now everywhere overpowered, were ra- 
pidly driven from all their interior iii- 
trenchments, and sought refuge with 
the governor in the caaUc, leaving 
seven hundred prisoners rescued from 
instant death, in the hcfiids of the 
victors. ’ 

45. And now comm(niced a scone 
which has afiixed as lasting a stain on 
the character of the English and Por- 
tuguese troops, as the heroic valour 
they displayed in the assault has given 
them permanent and exalted fame. 
The long endurance of the struggle, 
which had continued in mortal strife 
for three hours, the fearful slaughter 
of their comrades which had taken 
place at the breaches, had wrought the 
soldiers up to perfect madness ; the 
battle which occurred the same day 
with the centre and right wing at San 
Marcial, prevented fresh ctdumns of 
troops from being introduced, and, as 
not unusual in such cases, while they 
spared their enenfips who were made 
})risoners with j,nna in their hands, 
the soldiers wreaked their veug(ituco 
with foarfuf violence on the unhappy 
inhabitants. Some the houses ad- 
joining tho breaches had taken fire 
from the effects of the explosion ; and 
the flames, fanned by an awful tem- 
pest of thunder and lightning, which 
burst on the town just as tho ramparts 
were carried, soon sprciid with fright- 
ful rapidity. Tho wretched inhabi- 
tantjp, driven from house to house as 
the conflagration devoured their dwel- 
lings, were soon huddled together in 
on« quarter, where they fell a prey to 
the unbridled passions of the soldiery. 
Attempts were at first rnacle by the 
British officers to extinguish thefiames, 
but they proved vain amidst the gene- 
ral confusion which prevailed ; and 
soon the soldiers broke into the burn- 
ing houses, pillaged them of the most 
valuable articles they contained, and, 
rolling numerous spirit-casks into the 
streets, with frantic bhouts emptied 
them of their contents, till vast num- 
bers sank down like savages, motion- 
less, some lifeless, from the excess. 
Carpets, tapestry, beds, silks, and sat- 
ins, wearing apparel, jewellery, watche:^ 


JEncidt book x. 356. 
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ami everything valnahlc, were Rcat- 
tered ajiout upon the bloody pave- 
ments; -while fresh bundles of them 
wore continually thrown down from 
the windows above, to avoid the flames, 
and caught with demoniac yells by the 
drimkun crowds beneath. Amidst 
these scenes of disgraceful violence 
and unutterable -woe, iiiTie-tenths of 
the once happy and smiling town of 
Man Sebastian were r<*diiced to ashes; 
and — w-hat lias affixed a yet darker 
blot on tlic cliaracter of the victors — 
deeds of violence and cruelty were 
perpetrated, hithci’f.o rare in the Brit- 
ish army, and which cause the histo- 
rian to blush, not merely for his coun- 
try, hut for his .sjiccies. 

40. Let not the French writers fear 
that such atrocities will he palliated or 
excused because they occnirrrd beneath 
the English standard. Justice knows 
no distinction (»f coiidtry; liurnanity 
acknowledges no excuse for cruelty; 
and they are jmrposely transcribed 
from the contemporary records, as a 
damning blot on the fast, and eternal 
wan.ing to the future.* A considera- 
tion of these mournful scones, com- 
bined with the ri'collection of the mu- 
tual atrocities perpetrated by both 
parties on each other in England dur- 
ing the wars of the Hoses, the horrors 
of the Tyrone rebellion in Injland, the 
cold-blooded vengeance of the Coye- 
iianters after the battle of Philiphaugh 
in Scotland, the systematic Tiring and 
pillage of Loudon during Lord George 

c 

* “ Oh wntchod cluy ! oh cruel nij'ht ! The 
troops Kconicd to iu;{,deet the most oiduiary 
procMutiouH ill a I’lacc r(‘< mtly taken, ami, 
with one end of it still in the eueriiy's hands, 
to give tlioniselvea up to tlie most nuheanh 
ofoxccssos. ]*illagc, usRa-ssniation, inpe, weio 
pushed to an iucitvhJde pitch : and tho tiro, 
which broke 4>ut early tn the niglit, aftortlic 
enomy had i-ctired tit tlie cattle, put the fin- 
ishing stroke to this HOi-ne of wrtc On all 
sides wore licardcriesof distroisafrom womon 
who were viol.ated, without regani either to 
tiMidor youth, respected family, or .advaiiced 
years; wives were outraged in jircseiifo of 
their liusbaiids; daughtors dishoiiouiVil m 
presence of their parents; one girl was the 
victim of tlie brutality of a soldier on the 
corfiso of her mother I Other enmes more 
horrible still,. which our jiou retuscs to i-c- 
conl, w'orc C4mimitted in that awful niglit ; 
and the disorders eontiniu'il for some li.ays 
al’ttr, withoutauy effteieut steps being taken 
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Gordon’s riots in 1780, and the brutal 
violence in recent times of the CJiar- 
tista in England, suggest the painful 
doubt whether all iminkind are not at 
bottom the same, in point of tendency 
to crime, -when exposed to the influ- 
ence of tho same temptations; and 
whether there do not lie, smouldering 
beneath the boasted glories of British 
civilisation, the embers of a conflagra- 
tioB as fierce, and devastation as wide- 
spread, as those wliicli followed and 
disgraced tho French Revolutifin. 

47, Tlmugh the town of Man Sebas- 
tian was taken, the citadel remained 
to bo reduced ; and such was the tena- 
city and hardihood of the governor 
and his brave adherents, that, hopeful 
of deliverance from tho eftort they 
wore aware Marshal Soiilt was to make 
in their favour, they still held out even 
on that \vasted and half-mined strong- 
h^dd. The rugged nature of the ground 
rendered it almost impossible to carry 
trenches up the rocky face of Monto 
Orgullo; and the Duke of Berwick in 
consequence had, in 1710, consumed 
nineteen da 3 ^B in a bombardment to in- 
duce the garrison to surrender. Well- 
ington, however. ha|;ing visibul tho 
works on tlie 1st September, resolved 
to push the approaches notwithstand- 
ing these ftitural obstacle.'^, and at the 
same time try the effect of a discharge 
of mortars and a cannonade on the 
castle. A heavy fire w'as kept up from 
mortars till the 8th, wlieii, the breach- 
ing batteries from tlie bide of the town 

to arrcRt them. Of above six bund red h^fiiHCs. 
of uhieh Man tSebastiaii coiisisted on tJio 
inoruiDg of tho Obssiult, there vcinaiiied at 
tho end of three days only thirty hi x.*’ — 
^anif\!(tcparlaju}ttf Con!ititutionnt<', chopitre 
ct Ifg Juihitang i(e. SuuSfftnxtian — 
given ju Fict. et Conq. xxii. 27S. 279 ; and in 
IV. 4<r0, Aiip. Yet ■Wellington hud 
done nil in his jiowor to save the town ; he 
had purposely avoided a bombardment to 
spare tho citizens ; and both lioancl Giahain, 
as well as tho oflicers engaged, did thou* ut- 
most to .stiqi the fire, umi aM)id tho disor- 
ders; but all their ofToits uevo inelVeotual, 
from tho iinpossibilitj' of bi'inging up fresh 
BoldicrK to occupy the to\vn after the assault, 
as is usual in such coses, fro’u the eniplny- 
inent of the whole troops not engaged in it, 
on tho sfimc day, at the buttle on tlie Bid.is- 
8i)a— Sec Welltncton to Spanuh Minuter at 
ir«r, 17th Bcptonibcr 1813 ; Gen-wooD, x. 
3.i3. 
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having been completed, a trenioiidous 
cjinponadewas 0 }ieiicd from sixty pieces 
of heavy artillery, which played with 
buch ell'ect that everything in the cas- 
tle was torn nj) or destroyed by it. 
The English prisoners sutlered even 
more than the garrison from this ter- 
rilic tempest; for the governor, now 
iii’itated by the sullcriiigs of his fol- 
lowers, would not permit the bla^ 
Jl.ig to be hoisted to avert the lire from 
the hospital where th(‘y ks ere confined. 
At length this stern but brave man, 
having exhausteal all his means of de- 
fence, was obliged to surrender at dis- 
cretion, with one tlniusand seven hun- 
dred and fifty-six men, including live 
hundred and thirty -live wounded in the 
lu-sjntal; and the Spanish Hag, amidst 
a i alute of twenty-one guns, was hoisted 
on the citadel. 

48. 'J'he siege of San Sebastian, a 
third-rate fortress, garrisoned only by 
three thousand men, hastily got tojfe- 
ther during the tumult of delVat which 
siiceceded the battle of Vittoria, c<»st 
the allied army three thousand eight 
liLimlred men, two thousand five hun- 
dred of whom— seventeen hundred and 
sixteen of these British — were struck 
down ill the liiial assault;* and it de- 
tained the army sixty -three days, of 
which thirty were with open trenches, 
and thirty -three blockade. It gave 
time to Soult to reoiganisc his army, 
and make two desperate attacks, tnie 
towards Pampeluiia, another, which 
shall be immediately noticed, on the 
Bidas )!i, to re-establish hia affairs; 
and delayed by above three months the 
invasion of the southern provinces of 
Frai The Allies expended on the 
siege no less than seventy-one thousand 
rounds of ammunition, and were obliged 

* Tho French cniyinecr, Bolmas, in hiscla- 
Iwrat'e and accurate work on the siogos in the 
Fciuiisula, makes the total allied loss in the 
flicgc 60G!», and quotes Graham’s Despatches 
for hia authority. 'J'his, however, is a mis- 
tiike ; the loss of the troops employed in the 
siege wi.s exactly 3800; and the larger amount 
IS arrived at by the ITreuch author includ- 
ing, by Ynistako, in tho retiiriis, tho Span- 
liiids, 1430 in uitinhor, who were killed and 
Wounded on tho nist August, at the heights 
of San Marcial on the Bidassoa.— Bklmas, iv. 
7*^8 ; and G ra ham’s Itetpatches, laUh the lose 
in the siiffe/ GuBWoon, xi. 6d, and x. 000; 
and JoNCS, ii. 89. 


to place seventy heavy guns in bat- 
tery. It must bo admitted,^ that a 
stronger proof can hardly be imagined 
of tho vital consequence of fortrc*s.sos 
in war, or of the decisive cfTccjt which 
the couragerms defence even of an in- 
considerable stronghold olton has upon 
the fortunes of a campaign, or tho iate 
of a monarchy. 

49. TJio defence of the Fivmch gov- 
ernor and gaiTison was skilful and 
lioroic in the highest degree, and j ustly 
entitles them to place their prolonged 
resistance among the brightc.st military 
glories of their co uiitry. But not vv i th- 
btanding all their exertions, the place 
must have fallen in half the time, if it 
had not been for obvious faults, both 
ill the conduct of the siege, and in 
those who had the direction of for- 
warding Rup()lies to carry it on, from 
(ireat Britain. Tho first assault in 
.T Illy should have succeeded, and would 
have done so, if the troops who com- 
posed tho rear of the column had duly 
followed the a<l\’!^ce of tlieir heroic 
leaders. The hi'iil ^li^Bault was nmdered 
BO murderous as it w’as, cliiefly bcc*uso 
the enginoefs had not adopted tho pre- 
caution of knocking .way the parapets 
of the traveibcs which commanded the 
breach, before tlujy declared it prac- 
ticable; and of the facility with which 
this might have been done, and the 
vast etfi«ts with which it was attend- 
ed* decisive ju-oof is, to be found in the 
stalertieiit of Colonel Jones — That 
tho tremendous enfilade fire on tho 
high certain, while tho troops were at 
the foot of the breach, though only 
makitained for twenty minutes, had 
dismounted every gun but two. Many 
of the pieces had their muzzles shot 
away ; the stone parapets were da- 
maged ; the cheeks of the embrasures 
knocked off; and tho terreplcine cut 
up and strewed with headless bodics^^ 

50. But, more than all, tho authori- 
ties at home were to blame for not 
sending out military stores in time to 
carry on the siege. They were writ- 
ten for in the end of June by Welling- 
ton, but did not'an’ive till the IStix 
and 23d August; and it was this long 
delay which enabled the governor to 
erect those formidable interior re- 
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trpiiRhments which proved so fatal to 
tlio Allies in the second assault. They 
were found to be in profusion, indeed, 
when they did arrive, but it was too 
late; the enemy had turned to too 
good puriDoao the prolonged delay thus 
utfordod hirjdf! * Men could n(jt be more 
zealous than the liSritish governmemt 
wore at this period in the prosecution 
of the contest, and none ever made 
such stupendous eirorhs to carry it on 
as they di<l in this year. Ihit they 
were still insensible, notwithstanding 
all the disasters which negleet of it 
had formerly occasioned, to the value 
of time in war; and exhibited, in their 
best combinations, too mvich of the 
character of their Saxon anco.sb)rs, of 
whom Athelstane the Unready is the 
true representative. So frequently has 
this ignorance! of the sinjplest princi- 
plesof military combination, and, above 
all, of tho vital importance of time in 
war, tm tho part of government, marred 
tlie greatest elforts, or disconcerted the 
best-laid eiitorf)rise|,bf tho British na- 
tion, that it deservesfthe serious con- 
eidecation of all those who have the 
direction of the studies of*y<^uth, whe- 
ther some instruction on the subject 
bhould not form part of elementary 
education to all those at least who are 
likely, from their station or prospects, 
t(i bo called to the supreme direction 
of alTairs. • 

• 

* Wellington romon strafed again and again 
iii tlio most energoUc terms .against this 
inexplicable delay in forv'jirding supplies. 

Your Lordshifi will see by my re^irrt that 
*we are still waiting for tlin battering-train, 
and we have tlms lost sixteen days iiv the 
month of Augnsf, since I should have re- 
newed the attack uiuni Sau Sebastian if I 
had had the means. This is a most impor- 
tant period in the cam])aign, particularly for 
tho attack of a place in the Pay of Biscay. 
How we are to attick Bayonne afterwards, 
I am sore I do not know. A Brit ish minister 
cannot too often have under his view tho 
clement by which he is surrounded, and 
cannot make his preparations for the tipcra- 
tions of a campaign at too early a period.” — 
Wellington to 1jori> Bathurst, IStlj. Au- 
gust 1813; Guuwoot), xi. 12. 

“In the attack of a maritime place, some 
assistance is usually received from the navy 
by tho army; but the* naval force on the 
coast is too weak to give us any of the de- 
scription I require, and for the want of 
which we shall now bo so much distressed. 
The soldiers are obliged to work in the trans- 
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61. Soult was not unmindful of his 
promise to attempt a serious diversion 
for the relief of the distressed garrison 
of San Sebastian. Before daylight on 
the 30th August, he crossed the Bidas- 
soa by the fords between the destroyed 
bridge on the great road and Andani, 
with Villatto’s and Rcillo's corps, mus- 
tering eighteen thnusaiid combatants; 
wliile Clauscl, with twenty thousand 
men, was concentrated in the woods 
bohiiid tho Bayonetto mountain ; and 
Foy, with seven thousand, was ready 
to support the attack. Little ground 
required to bo gained to raise the 
siege; for it was only eight miles from 
the point of passage to Oyarzun, from 
whence tho invading force might at 
once advance upon the rear of the be- 
feiegers. Notwithstanding all the se- 
cresy of his preparations, however, Well- 
ington received intimation of his de- 
signs, and made his disposition* ac- 
cordingly. Hcinforcemcnts to the 
amount of five thousand men had ar- 
rived from England, including the bri- 
gade of Guarfls which had just come 
up from Oporto ; and the greater part 
of the stragglers from Vittoria l^ad 
now rejoined their ceJours, so that tlie 
army was stronger than it had been 
before the battles in the I’yrenecs. 
But though he. brought up the British 
troops to the close vicinity of the scene 
of action, so as to bo ready to support 

ports, to unload tbe vessels, because no sea- 
men can be liiriiiHljcd ; and wo h.ivo been 
Obliged to use the harbour-boats of J*;iss.igcR, 
i navigated by womm, in landing the ordiiauco 
and stores, ’boeause there was no naval force 
to supply us with the assistance we should 
have required in boats. If we li.id a suffi- 
cient nav:d force, *wo miglit, if tho weather 
permitted, make an attack from the sea at 
the same time that we should make the 
.attack upon tbe breaches from the land. 
Tliis would at all events divide tho cuomy's 
attention, and would probably prevent inucb_ 
of tho loss ill the assault of the broaclu'S, if 
it did not tend to insure the success of the 
assault If tho navy of Groat Britain ciui- 
uot atford more than one frigate and a feat 
briijff and cuttm, fit and used only to carry 
dc.siiatohes, tt> co-operate with this army in 
tbe siege of a maritime place, the fiossessioii 
of which before tho bad season commences 
is imfHirtant to the army as well as tho navy, 
I must be satisfied, and do the best I can 
without such assistance.” — Wicllinoton to 
Lord Bathurst, 19th August 1S13; Gun- 
WOOD, xi. 1819. 
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their allies in case of any disaster, he 
wisply determined to make a trial of 
the Spaniards, in a strong position, to 
g\iard tlio entrance into their own ter- 
ritory. AVith this view, he stationed 
the troops of that nation, composing 
the fourth army, about eighteen thou- 
sand strong, on the heights of San 
Makcial, on the southern side of the 
Tiidassoa, alrcndy memorable from^a 
severe action between the Spaniards 
and French in the beginning of the 
revolutionary war, [anJta^ Chap. xiii. § 
80]. Longa’s men were in reserve at a 
little distance in tho rear, with the 
Portuguese of the fourth division, and 
tho British brigades of the same divi- 
sion, and those of the first division, 
ruady to support them. Thus nearly 
tliirty thousand men in all might be 
brought to stop the progress of the 
oneniy; but the unusual gallantry and 
steadiness of the Spanish troops render- 
ed all assistance needless, and left them 
the whole weight and glory of the 6ght. 

52. Though Soult’a tro<jps were col- 
lected on the 30th, it was not till tho 
31st that the attack was made. At 
<1aybrcak on that morning, Reille’s 
columns crossec^ by the fords above 
Biriatu, and soon got footing on the 
opposite bank, where they rajidc them- 
selves masters, withoutmuch difficulty, 
of a small battery. But when they 
came to ascend the opposite hill, which 
is there covered with brushwood, and 
is uncommonly steei>, tliey fell into 
disorder, and, before they could re- 
ct)ver themselves, were charged by the 
Spaniards, who, in firm array, descend- 
ed upon them with such vigour that 
tlicy were driven headlong down. Dur- 
ing tills conflict, the French had suc- 
ceeded in throwing a bridge across, 
under cover of some guns they had 
I>laced on the heights on their own 
side, about a mile further up; and 
Villattc’s reserve advanced to the sup- 
port of their defeated comrades. En- 
couraged by this assistance, Reille’s 
men again advanced to tbe charge ; and 
one brigade dvon succeeded in gaining 
the chapel of San Marcial on the sum- 
mit at the left of the line, upon which 
Wellington ordered up the 85th regi- 
ment to repel the attack, and himself 


rode forward with his staff toAvard tlie 
menaced point. Upon seeing^liim, Ui*t; 
Spanish troops, without waiting, for 
the Eiiglisli succour which was ap- 
proaching, set up a loud shout, and, 
rallying on their own rc.scrve, which 
was brought up, returnofl'to llic charge, 
and dashed tho French down the hill 
so vehemently that they W’ere in great 
part driven into the river, and several 
pontoon boats which had come across 
were sunk by the fugitives avIio crowd- 
ed into them. Th us the Spaniards had 
tho gldry, wliich Wellington carefully 
acknowledged, of defeating, by tljeir 
unaided efforts, an attack i>y a power- 
ful body of the enemy. At the same 
time Clausel crossed over higher up, 
near Vera, with three divisions, and 
immediately commenced an attack on 
Inglis’ and % Portugucs^o brigade. The 
latter were driven, by tho vast supe- 
riority of tlie tAiemy’s force, from the 
heights wdiich they at first occui)ic(l ; 
but they rallied on those of San Anbi- 
nio, which they sujceech'd in maintain- 
ing; and Wellintjton, havingbrought up 
Kempt’s brigade to their support or- 
dered DalhJusie to advance in the same 
direction, who sent ^forward Barnes* 
brigade before daylight next morn- 
ing. Clausel, upon thib, fearful of hav- 
ing his retreat cut off, fell back across 
the river on the following morning, by 
foxing •Hihe bridge of Vera, of which 
the Allies had regained possession. 
Meanwdiile Soult, despairing of suc- 
cess^ drew back liis forces at all points 
on th* same day, and with no small 
difficulty and heavy loss, in conse- 
quitnce of the swelling of the river by 
the dreadful tempest W'hich c.ime on 
at night, regained the French side of 
the Bidassoa. 

53. Id this untoward affair Soiilt 
lost about three tliousand six hundred 
men, including General Vaiidermaens 
killed, and four other generals of in- 
ferior note wounded. The allied loss 
was* two thousand six hundred and 
eighty-three, of which no less than one 
thousand six hundred and eighty were 
Spaniards — a clear proof that with 
them had rested the burden and gloi^ 
of the day. But what was of far more 
importance, the French weakness was 
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E clearly demonstrated to both 
ies ; ^ their inability to keep the 
established by decisive evidence; 
and the spirit of the Spuuish troops j 
gl’eatly augmented by having defeated 
tliem, unsupnorted, in a pitched battle. 
On the very ^ay on vv liich the whole 
efforts of the French generuh with all 
his disposable forces, had been in this 
manner defeated by a part only of the 
allied army, San Sebastian had fallen 
before the assault of the British 8<d- 
diery; and as Marshal »r?onlt, from the 
heights on the north of the Bhlassoa, 
which still bear the name of Louis 
XIV., beheld, amidst tho whirlwind 
tempest which fell upon his retreating 
columns, tho destruction of all his 
hopes of oliciilivo warfare, he could in 
the distance perceive the glancing of 
tho fires and the volunuiB' of smoke, 
which, like a burning volcano, bespoke 
at San Sebastian tho ftftal termination 
of the assault. 

54. The national historians of Spain 
and Great Britain^hiffer widel}^ and 
will probably (ilwaystdiffor, as to the 
degf^e of 'merit to be assigned to the 
efforts of their respective* nations for 
the deliverance ^f the Peninsula ; and 
the French militaiy writers, mt)rc jeal- 
ous of the fame of the deBceiidants of 
those who fought at Cressy and Azin- 
cour, than of tho comparatively dim 
light of Spanish glory, arc anxious to 
ascribe it chiefly to the consuming ef- 
fects of the guerilla warfare. Perhaps 
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the English military annalists — those 
especially who were actually engaged 
in the conflict, and witnessed the in- 
numerable defeats of the Spanish 
armies, and tho unworthy jealousy 
with which they were actuated, both 
towards the generals and troops of 
this country— have gone into the other 
extreme, and both unduly overlooked 
tine patriotic ardour, and underrated 
the military influence of the indomi- 
table sjurit of hostility to French ag- 
gression, which for so long a period 
animated a large portion of the Penin- 
sular people. Impartial justice will 
ascribe to both their duo share in this 
glorious deliverance. It must admit 
that the power of Spain was utterly 
prostrated until England entered as a 
principal into the strife, and that the 
prolonged resistance of its people was 
mainly owing to the necessity imposed 
b^ Wellington’s victories of conccn- 
trjiting the French trooi^s on tho Por- 
tuguese frontier. But it must, at tin* 
same time, acknowledge that, notwith- 
standing all the heroism of the Atiglo- 
Porbugueso army, and all the ability of 
its chief, it never could have effected 
the deliverance of the peninsula against 
tho forces, generally three, t)fteu four 
times superior, of the French empire, 
unless the indomitable perscvoruiico 
and resolute hostility of the Sjiaiusli 
character had come to their aid, by the 
distraction which they occasioned to 
the French armies. 


CIIAPTEE LXXVIII. 

CHARACTERS OP NAPOLEON, MURAT, NEY, AND BERTHIKR. 

1. Historical narrative, how im- actors in the scenes it records. Gcne- 
portant or interesting soever the events ml ciiiises are there too much wound 
maybe which it embraces, is not the up with pemonal agency; the stream 
species of composition which gives the of human transaction is too vast, its 
insight into the characters of the floods too overwhelming, to permit the 
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salient pointB of individual disposiliou 
to be adequately developed, even in 
those who have been chiefly instrumeu- 
tal'in directing its current. It is pri- 
vate incident which portrays the real 
man : it is in tlie habits of domestic 
life that w'o are to seek the tnie touch- 
stoueboth of the greatness and the weak- 
ness of Immanity. The common maxim, 
*tliat no man is a hero to his valet-d^- 
chamhrCj indicates the universal concur 
rcnco of all ages in this truth. The char- 
acters in public life, accordingly, which 
are most deci»Iy engraven on tlie me- 
mory of maukiml, are not those by 
whom the most important cliangcs in 
history have been wrought, but those of 
wiiom the most graphic and touching 
incidents have been recorded by writers 
of capacity siiflicient to discern their 
value. The heroes of antiquity, after 
the lapse of two thousand years, still 
Rocni present to our imagination ; but 
if we examine the elements of whifh 
the still living phjintoms are compuscil, 
we shall find that, while their great and 
important exploits are recollected only 
in a sort of shadowy grandeur, it is 
the incidents of their private life, the 
geiierofaity of th^ir individual actions, 
which are really eiisliriiied in our me- 
mory ; and that it is not so much even 
th(' i»ictuivd pages of Livy, Xenophon, 
and Quintus CurtiuB,.a3 the lives of 
Plutarch, wliich have given them im- 
riiortality. In inodorn times, it is the 
Ricliard III. and Henry VI IT. of Shake- 
speare, not those of history, who recur 
to every mind when our kings Of the 
olden time arc thought of; it is the 
Johnson of Roswell, not the author of 
the Rambler, or the learned lexicogra- 
plier, who is present to every reader. 
And BO feeble is the itnpro.ssion pix)- 
duced by real generalities, in compari- 
sou of fictitious details, that even the 
valour of Richard Cocur-de-Lion, the 
beauty of Queen Maiy, and the tyranny 
of Louis XL, arc retained in our re- j 
collection cliiefly by the enchanting or 
powerful colours in which iheir cha- 
r:ieter.s have been drawn by the imagi- 
native j^encils of Schiller and Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. 

2. Perhaps there is no illustrious 
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man, ancient or modern, of wdiom such 
ample details exist in those respects as 
Napoleon ; and though they Infve been 
disfigured, in too many instances, by 
the enthusiastic partiality or interest- 
ed flattery of one set of writers, and 
the.coarse invective or ])r<ioun<l hatred 
of another, yet it is not impossible for 
an attentive observer to distinguish the 
true from the false, even in these exag- 
gerated statements. An experienced 
draughtsman has no difficulty in separ- 
ating sketches from nature from ima- 
ginary* conceptions, even of scenes 
which ho has never himself visited; 
and those who have made themselves 
familiar with tli© j)eculiar and strongly 
marked traits of that wonderful man^ 
character, will seldom bo at -a loss to 
distinguish the real from the fictitious 
aneedtites ^hich have been preserved 
concerning him. The reader, there- 
fore, will probably not regret the pains, , 
nor deem them misplaced, if advan- 
tage is taken of the pause in military * 
operations which Resulted from the ar- 
mistice of Plesv^tl, to throw together 
some of the most graphic and charac- 
teristic detXilb which exist, furnished 
by oyewitnesses, of a man whose name 
will ever occupy the ftiost conspicuous 
place in the annals of modern times. 

3. What renders the traits of Na- 
poleon’s character iirqn’obable, and at 
times almost incredible to an ordi- 
nary observer, is the opposite and ap- 
pai'cntly irreconcilable features of dis- 
I»ositioii to which they point. Those 
who*a4'e familiar, on the other hand, 
with the leading principles and ruling 
objects of his mind, and have arrived 
at the secret clue which reconciles its 
seeming inconsistencies, will regard 
them as in a peculiar manner charac- 
teristic, and find additional evidence 
of the authenticity of anecdotes de- 
scriptive of such a disposition; in the 
very variety which appears at first 
sight BO perplexing. He united, to a 
degree which was perhaps never before 
equalled, the ardent and impi^sioned 
temperament of southern, with the 
cool judgment and intellectual force of 
northern Europe, It is hard to say 
whether he was most distinguished by 
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tho admirable knowledge which he 
possessed of the grand and elevated in 
human Conduct, and by the heart-stir- 
ring use he could at all times make of 
appeals to the most generous feelings 
of our nature, or by tho total disre- 
gard of evet^ moral obligation or dis- 
interested virtue which he invariably 
displayed when his' own interest aj)- 
peared to bo in any degree thwarted, 
by a due observance of them. He was 
not by disposition u cruel, nor by na- 
ture a bad man; that is, the wicked or 
savage princi])lea were not in any ex- 
traordinary degree developed in his 
character. It was by the entire ab- 
sence of any moral control, when his 
interest was concerned, that he was 
principally distinguished. Those who 
Were around him spoke of his ** iron 
will” as the leading feature of his 
chameter, and there can be no doubt 
that this was the case. • Fixity of pur- 
pose, and disregard of moral obliga- 
tion, when they interfered in any d(!- 
gree with it, were ‘his great charac- 
teristics ; and such wj^|\ the force of his 
mincl, tliat what he willed he seldom 
failed to attain. He thus Inspired the 
idea that he was the man of destiny, 
and that his determinations were the 
decrees of fate. 

4. Yet this absence of all moral con- 
trol did not by any means render his 
life a mere tissue of bad actitms ; nor 
was it inconsistent on many occasions 
with noble deeds, humane feelings, and 
beneficent intentions. He was too 
clear-sighted not to perceive tlnjt such 
conduct was, in the general case, the 
most judicious; he knew well that 
vindictive cruelty usually defeats its 
own object ; and that the only solid 
foundation for the attachment of sul)- 
jeots to a sovereign, is to be found in 
a sedu^us protection of their interests, 
'^ut the grand and peculiar character- 
istic of his mind was, that all this was 
done, not because he felt it to be right, 
but because he saw it to be exfiedi'^nt : 
his ruling principle was interest in- 
variably followed, not duty persever- 
ingly performed. Accordingly, when- 
ever he pei*ceived, or thought he i>er- 
ceived a conflict between these rules 
of conduct, he never hesitated an in- 
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stant to give «the preference to the 
selfish considerations— or rather, his 
mind was so entirely governed by their 
influence, that he never experienced, 
on such occasions, any mental conflict 
at all. Yet so strongly did his clear in- 
tellect perceive tho connection, even in 
this world, between virtue and expedi- 
ence, generosity and influence, that few 
when not perverted by the sugges- 
tions of selfishness^ have done more 
evincing an elevated disposition. 15 ut 
when a collision between the two arose, 
he always inclined to the side of inter- 
est. Ho often said that Corneille w'as 
the only man wdio understood the art 
of government, and that, if he had 
lived in his age, he would have made 
him a privy councillor;* and the reason 
was, that while he thoroughly under- 
stood, and has nobly ex}>rosscd, the 
most elevated sentiments, he alw'ays 
assigtfed the superior place to reasons 
of state policy — in other words, con- 
siderations of real or supposed expe- 
dience. This distinction, which never 
perhaps was so clearly defined in any 
human being before his time, furnishes 
the true key to the otherwise inexpli- 
cable character of N^noleon; and de- 
monstrates that there is much truth, 
both in the obK>quy which has been 
thrown upon him by his enemies, and 
in the eulogies which have been pro- 
nounced on him by his friends. 

6. If w^e contemplate him in one 
point of view, never was any charac- 
ter recorded in history more worthy 
of universal dotestatioli. We behold a 
single individual, for the purposes of his 
owu ambition, consigning whole gene- 

* Perhaps Napoleon had in view in this 
opinion the colchrated lines on tho dciiLh of 
Pompoy, of tho Egyptian counsollor : — 

^ La justioe ti'est pas mie vortu d'etat. 

Ijc ohoix des actions, ou inauvaises on 
bonnes, 

Ne fait qu*anuantir la force descouronnos; 

IjC dmit dcs rois consiste k nc nun (^^pargner ; 

Lj 4 timidc 4qnitii detrint Tart do r^gner ; 

Quaud on oraint d’dtrc injiiste, on a ton- 
,]ours h craindro ; 

Et qui vmit tout pouvoir doit oscr tout en- 
ft*eindi' 0 , 

Puir commo uu d^shonneur la vortu qui Ic 
perd, 

Et volur sans scrupulo au crime qui 1c 
sert.” 

Corneille, P^mpie, Act i. sccuo 1. 
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rations of men to an untimely grave, 
desolating every country of Europe by 
the whirlwind of conquest, and earning 
the support and attachment of his own 
subjects, by turning them loose to 
plunder and oppress all mankind. In 
the prosecution of these objects, we 
see him deterred by no dilliculties, 
daunted by no dangers, bound by no 
treaties, restrained by no pity ; regard- 
less alike of private honour and public 
faith ; prodigal at once of the blopd of 
his people and the property of his 
enemies; indifierent equally to the 
execrations of other nations and the 
exhaustion of his own. Wo perceive 
a system of government at home based 
upon force, and resting upon selfish- 
n('S8, which supported religion only 
because it was useful, and spoke of 
justice only because it was expedient; 
which at once extinguished freedom 
and developed talent; which dried up 
the generous feelings by letting thetii 
withtir in obscurity, and ruled man- 
kind by the selfish, by affording them 
unbounded gratification; which made 
use of the noble feelings in others to 
advance the purposes of the interested 
in himself.* We see a man of con- 
summate abiliti6%, wielding unlimited 
powers for the purposes of individual 
adviinccinont ; straining national re- 
sources for the fostering of genend 
corruption; destroying the hopes of 
future generations in the indulgence 
of the present; constantly speaking of 

* “ BiitCsenar’s greatness, and his strength, 
was mure • 

Than past renown and antiquated power : 

*Tw:is nut the fame of what he once hud 
been, 

Or talus in old records and annals seen ; 

But 'twas a valour, restless, uneonfiaud, 

Which nc» success could sate, nor limits 
bind ; 

'Twas shame, a soldier’s shame, untaught 
to yield, 

That blushed for nothing but an ill-fought 
field , 

Fierce in his hopes he was, nor knewtostay, 

Wherovcngeaiiceor ambition led the way; 

Still prodigal of war whene’er witlistood. 

Nor spared to stam tho guilty sword with 
blood ; 

Urging advantage, he improved all odds. 

And made the most of fortune aiidthcgods; 

Pleased to o’erturu whatever withheld his 
prize, 

And saw tho ruin with rejoicing eyes.’* 
Luoak, PharmUa, book 1. 


disintercisted virtue, and seldom prac- 
tising it; perpetually appealing to tho 
generous affections, and ever guided 
by tho scltisli ; everlastingly condemn- 
ing want of truth in others, yet daily 
promulgating falsehoods among his 
subjects, with as little hesitation as 
he discharged grape-shot among his 
enemies. 

6. If we regard him in another view, 
we shall be led to form a very different 
estimate of his character. Never were 
talents of the highest order, genius of 
the mc«t exalted kind, more profusely 
bestowed upon a human being, or 
worked out to greater purposes of 
good or evil. Gifted at once with a 
clear intellect, a vivid imagination, 
and a profound judgment — burning 
with the fervent passions and poetic 
glow of Itgily, and yet guided by 
the highest reasoning and rcilecting 
powers, at once an enthusiastic student 
of tho exact sciences, and a powerful 
mover of the generous affections ; im- 
bued with the scAil of eloquence, the 
glow of j>oetry,,^afid tho fire of ima- 
gination— he yet knew how to n^ke 
all these ^tiwers subservient to the 
directions of sagacious reason, and the 
dictates of extensive tfbservation. Ho 
was illustrious not merely t>n account 
of his vast military achievements, but 
of his varied and often salutary civil 
efforts. ,He was not a gi*eat man be- 
caitse he was a great general : he was 
a great general because he was a great 
man. The. prodigious capacity and 
pow8r^of attention which lie brought 
to bear on the direction of his cam- 
paigns, and which produced such as- 
tonishing results, w'ei'e but a part of 
the general talents which he possessed,, 
and which were not less conspicuous 
in every other department, whether of 
government or abstract thought. It 
was hard to say whether he was great- 
est in laying down strategetical plans 
for the general conduct of a campaign, 
or in seizing the pi’oper direction of an 
atta^ on the field of battle, or in 
calculating the exact moment when 
his reserves cimld be most effectively 
employed. And those who are struck 
with astonishment at the immense 
information and just discrimination 
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which ho displayed at tho couucil- 
board, and the varied and important 
public iftiprovcments which he pet on 
foot in every part of his dominions,, 
will fgrm a most inadequate concep- 
tion of his mind, unless they arc at 
the same titoo familiar with the lu- 
minous and profound views which he 
threw out on the philosojdiy of ixditics, 
in the solitude of St Helena. Never 
was evinced a clearer proof of the 
truth which a practical acquaintance 
with men must probably have impress- 
• ed upon every observer, tbaU talent 
of tho highest order is susceptible of 
any a])plicatiou ; and that accident or 
Siijwemo direction alone detex’tnmcs 
whether its possessor is to become a 
Homer, a Bacon, or a Napoleon. 

7. It would require the observation 
of a Thucydides, directing tho pencil 
of a Tacitus, to portray by a few 
touches such a character; and modern 
idiom, even in their hands, would pro- 
bably have proved inadequate to the 
task. Equal to Alexander in military 
achievement, sux^ei^ug to Justinian in 
legj^ reformation, sometimes second 
only to Bacon itt political^agacity, he 
possessed at the same time tho inex- 
haustible resources of Hannibal, and the 
administrative qjowers of Crosar. En- 
during of fatighe, patient of hardship, 
unwearied in ax)pliGation, no dillicul- 
tjes could deter, no dangers daunt, no 
obstacles impede him ; a coustitntton 
of iron, a mind superior to physical suf- 
fering, enabled him to brave alike the 
sun id Egypt and the snows of Jllflssia. 
Indefatigable in i^revious preparation, 
he was calm and collected in the^no* 
Uient of danger; often on horseback 
for eighteen hours together, and dic- 
tating almost the whole night to his 
gecretaries, he found a brief period for 
slumber during the roar of the battle, 
when the enemy’s balls were falling 
around him.* Nor was peace a period 

* At the battle of BauUen, Napoleoq. who 
was extremely fatigued by the exertions of 
the two preceding days, and almost entire 
want of rest during tlie night, nii»ro than 
onoe foil asleep when siaited on an omiiieueo 
ovorlooking tho field, which the enemy’s 
CHunou-balls fi'uquGUtly reached. He siud, 
nature had her rights, which could not l>e 
violated with impunity, and that he felt 


of repose to his genius, nor tho sjden- 
dour of courts a season merely of^ re- 
laxatioir. His habits of application n])< 
pcared early in life : ho often said tlint 
from the time he left school, he never 
worked loss than sixteen hours a-day. 
Though not insensible to the attrac- 
tions Kif courts, though often indulg- 
ing for a moment in their vices, he was 
qpver the slave of their pleasures; 
female charms exerted only a transient 
gWJS3^’velr — hlS' passions, "and never 
dotirted his reason ; and when sur- 
rounded by the pomi> of a king of kings, 
he was unceasingly employed in con- 
ducting the thread of interminable ne- 
gotiations, or stimulating the progress 
of beneficent undertakings. He was 
too great a man to be ashamed of, or 
attempt to conceal his origin ; and said 
to his brother Josejh on occasion of 
his coronation as Emperor, — “ Josci^h, 
if our father could see us !” Ho pos- 
sessed the simplicity of mind which is 
the almost invariable attendant tin real 
greatness; and at the highest period 
of his elevation was to be seen playing 
at soldiers with mannikins in uniform 
with the king of Rome, or almost dro])- 
ping down with lau^iter at tho terror 
of ISIaria Louisa on horseback, wIkui 
she was beginning, under his tuition, 
to learn to ride. 

8. *• Has tantas viri virtutes ingentia 
vitia roquabant-.—inhumana crudolitay, 
periidia plus quam Punica ; nihil veri, 
nihil saiicti, nullus deorum metus, 
nullum jusjurandum, nulla religio."t 
Brave without being chivalrous ; some- 
times humane, seldom geneirous ; vehe- 
ment in anger, yet often fbrgiving on 
reflection ; implacable in political ha- 
tred, hut not insensible to hostile es- 
teem ; inexomblc in general measures, 
yet suscefitible of individual pity ; 
wound up in his own elevation, yet 
ever identifying it with the glory of 
France; regardless alike of crime or 
• 

more cooPtergive fresh orders, or consider 
tlie reports he received, wbeu awakening m 
til is nia nner from a transient slurabor. — O n et 
i. 90, 91 ; LAsCASJiS, ii. 409; and Fain, i. 411. 

t “Those great virtues were equalled by 
as great vices inhuroau cruelty, perfidy 
more than Funic; no truth, no iiiety, no 
fear of the gods, no regard to an oath, no re- 
ligion. "—Livy, lib. xxi. c. 4. 
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Buffering in the path of ambitirin, yet 
uot.acldictcfl to either if uncalled for 
by private interest or state policy — 
lie could at once call bis conscripts 
Ibod for cannon, and boast that he 
could afford to spend ten thousand of 
them a-day, and yet bind up the wounds 
of individual suffering, or sacrifice his 
carriages to wounded valour. In ono 
respect only ho was altogether impla- 
cable — and that %as towards persons 
whoso Bcrvicca to himself threatened 
to interfere with the Buproinacy of his 
achievements, or whoso enmity had 
proved an impediment to his ambition, 
fie never forgave Moreau the victory 
of II ohcnlindeii, which saved France; 
nor Kellerrnann the clnfrge at Mar- 
engo, which fixed himself on the con- 
Buibir throne ;* nor Wellington the 
determined* opposition which at last 
hurled him to destruction.f 
9. Generosity with him was oftnn 
admirably assumed, and, when not in- 
terfiling with selfishness, really felt ; 
but forgetfulness of self never marked 
Ins actions for any length of time. 
AN'hcn the impulse of the moment w'as 
over, or the object of the acting had 
coast'd, egotism 4 inever failed to reap- 
jiear in undiminished ascendancy, and 
dispelled in a moment the pleasing il- 
lusion. lie was capable of the heroic 
but politic self-denial of Alexander, 
which, by pouring the untastod cup of 
water on the sands of ArJibia, assuaged 
the thirst of a whole army ; but the 
designless magnanimity which put the 
tlraught to the lips of the Macedonian 
hero, when the physician was reading 
tlie denouncing letter, w^is beyond his 
Pt ach. He could imitate Themistoclcs 
in surrendering himself, as he himself 
said, to “ the greatest, the most power- 

* “ A lui Ro qiial puossi 
riu oltmggio far, die averlo posto inseggio? 
'I'ur puo )1 regno dxi Tdlede, ct chi il pao 

torre 

S’odia et spegno doi Bo.” 

Alfikri, Maria Stuarda^ Act i. scene 1. 


t So true are the words of Corneille, which 
lie adopted : 

Qiuind un bomme une fois a droit de nousl 
hiitr, 

Nous devons pr^umcrqu'il dicrche h nous 
trahir : 

Toute sou amiti^ nous doit 6tro suspcctc.” 

Folifeucte, Act v. scone 1. 


ful, and the most persevering of his 
enemies;” but he would ne'ijer, like 
him, have swallow^cd iioison to avoid 
being called on to ehivatc himself at 
the expense of his country. Tlfe man 
wlio shunned death at Wjitorloo, after 
he had himself told his army that “the 
hour had arrived when it boliovcd 
every Frenchman who loved his coun- 
try to conquer or die,” had no hesita- 
tion in bequeathing a legacy in his will 
to the assassin who had attempted 
the life of the Duke of Wellington. 
He condemned the execution of Louis, 
because it was a political error; but 
he hesitated not to murder the Duke 
d’Eiighicn, because it seemed a political 
advantage. He loudly denounced the 
alleged pciffidy of the English attack 
on a neutral power at Copenhagen ; 
but he scrupled not to seize the whole 
fortresses and royal family of Spain, 
in violation of •a strict alliance, when 
it gave him a throne. Inflexibility of 
will, and an unbe^unded thirst for ag- 
grandisement, wer§ his great character- 
istics; and thougih he undoubtedly felt 
the influcnc^ of the generous alFoctlbiis, 
and often acted on their impulse, he 
never on tine single^fOCCaBion, or for 
one single instant, let them interfere 
with these ruling principles. His cha- 
racter cannot he better summed .up 
than in the words in whiclf profound 
reflectioA has enabled genius to define 
Satan,— He was the ijerfection of in- 
tellect without moral principle." J 

KV Great part, however, of the self- 
ishness which formed so important a 
feature, and damning a blot, in the 
character of Napoleon, is to be ascrib- 
ed not BO much to himself as to the 
age in which he lived, and the people 
whom he was called upon to rule. 
Born and bred in the most corrupted 
society of Europe, during the irreli- 
gious fanaticism, general license, and 
universal egotism of the Revolution, 

} i?n expressiftfi of my hifrhly esteemed 
friend tho Rev. Robert Montifomeiy, for- 
merly rector of St Jude's, Glasgow, now in- 
cumbent of Percy Chai^el. ^ndon, whoso go- 
iiiiiB as a poet couveys an inadequate idea of 
his eloquence ns a preacher, and fervour as a 
minister of religion, in a depraved manufaf- 
tunng community, where Christian zeal has 
BO wide a field for exertion. 
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he saw no -other way of governing his 
subjeetjf but by constantly appealing 
to their interest ; and was led to be- 
lieve, from what ho saw around him, 
that Selfishness was the prime mover 
and universijl spring of mankind. That 
it is so in toe lung run at all times, and 
among *all people, to a great iicgi-ee, no 
one experienced in the ways of men 
will probably doubt. But religious 
truth reveals tlie simultaneous agency 
of higher priuciples ; and historical 
observation loudly proclaims that many 
of the most important changed in hu- 
man annals have been brought about 
in direct opposition to its dictates. It 
was iguunince or oblivion of those 
counteracting agencies which was the 
grand error of Napoleon’s life, and be- 
yond all doubt brought about his falL 
The Revolution misled him by estab- 
lishing the fatal principle, that no other 
test is to be applied t<f human actions 
but success ; the prevailing irreligiou 
of the age misled him, by spreading 
the belief that worjdly prosperity is at 
once the chief goods in life, and the 
oulf rational object of human pursuit. 

11. To rouse exertion ^by the lan- 
guage of virtue^ and direct it to the 
purposes of vice, was the gnind prin- 
ciple of the Revolution, and the imme- 
diate cause of its triumphs. Hi'e Em- 
peror felt that he had at no time a 
chance of success hut by yi^lding^ to 
its impulse ; and at all times he could 
almost command events by wielding 
it for his advantage. Instead, tliere- 
fore, of considering Napoleon os an in: 
dividual man, and striving to reoonoiie 
the opposite qualities of his charao* 
ter, or harshly condemning its darker 
features, it is more consonant both to 
liistoric truth and impartial justice to 
regard him as the personification ^ of 
the principles which at that period were 
predominant in his country— as the 
INCARNATION OP THE LaST StaOE OP 
THE Revolution; and perhaps no Ava- 
tar, sent on such a mission, could <have 
been imbued with fewer vices. In 
this view, we may look upon the con- 
test in which he was engaged as the 
same in sublunary a£Ealrs with that 
awful struggle darkly shadowed forth 
in Revelation, to which the pencil of 


Milton has given the form and force 
of terrostrial reality; and may veew 
his fall as demonstrating the same Su- 
preme direction of events which, per- 
mitting for a season, for inscrutable 
purposes, the agency of sin, doomed to 
final ruin the Prince of the Morning. 

12. Yet, even after making every al- 
lowance for the demoralising influence 
of these circumstances, there are some 
peculiarities in the Aaracter of Napo- 
leon which are almost inexplicable, 
and which demonstrate the justice of 
Johnson's observation; that no man 
ever ruse from an inferior station to 
the government of mankind, in whom 
groat and commanding qualities were 
nut blended Vith certain meannesses 
that would be inconceivablo in ordi- 
nary men. Great as was his penetra- 
tion, profound the sagacity of his poli- 
tical reflection, he yet deliberately 
bgsed his throne upon the systcniaiic 
oppression of all other nations by one; 
and seriously believed that ho needed 
not to disquiet himself about the re- 
sults, BO long as, under the stimulus 
of gloiy and victory, he let loose his 
own subjects to plunder and insult 
every people over wjiom they ruled. 
He could survey past events with an 
eye seldom equalled in the justice of 
its observation : yet he throughout 
life acted upon the principle, that false- 
hood was not only no crime, but no 
error ; that mankind could be perma- 
nently misled by the reiterated assor- 
Uons of bought mendacity, and truth 
fiually extirpated by the rude bayonets 
of despotic power. He wae often gen- 
erous to those around him, and muni- 
ficent in his gifts to individual men; 
but yet his public conduct was invari- 
ably characterised by the most grasp- 
ing disposition, and his government, in 
all countries but his own, nothing but 
an organised system of universal rapine. 
He often gave money with a liberal 
hand to objects of charity ; but he 
never forgave those who asked it as a 
matter business. His liberality was 
that of the captain of robbers who 
divides limong his band the fruits of 
their plunder, but he never failed to 
keep the lion's share to himself; and 
he contrived during his reign to amass, 
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cliiefly by selling licenses, in direct 
violation of his own Continental Sys- 
tem, a treasure of three hundred mil- 
lions of francs (£12,000,000) in the 
vaults of the Tuileriea. His invariable 
answer, when applied to by his gene- 
rals for money, was, that he had none 
to give; and his first instructions to 
them were, to maintain themselves in 
the countries where they were quj|r- 
tered, and above «ll things, nottu come 
to him for money.* 

13. That salient energy, that living 
principle, which has hitherto always 
enabled E\irope at length to dispel 
the illusions which had benighted, 
or throw off the oppression which 
had crushed it, never appears to have 
entered into his calculations : that re- 
tributive justice which so often, in 
this world, dooms enormous sin to 
work out its own punishment, never 
crossed his imagination. Though he 
committed, in the course of his carJbr, 
many gi'cat crimes, and still more evi- 
dent faults, ho^ appeared to the very 
last to have been altogether insensible 
both to the one and the other; and he 
repeatedly said at St Helena, that, with 
the exception of the invasion of Spain, 
he never fell into a political mistake, 
and on no one occasion was ever guilty 
of a political delinquency. Nay, he 
wont so far as to assert, on repeated 
occtisions, that he would present him- 
self without fear ordisquietiide bufore 
his Maker, to give^ an account of his 
uctions.f His conduct and language 
regarding himself would lead us to sus- 
}>ect at times that he had been born 
without a conscience, or that its Voice 
had been entirely extinguished by the 
eflects of early education, did not his 
measures on various occasions prove 
that he w^as not insensible to humane 
* “Napoleon, fearing to disRipatc the trea- 
B»ue which he intended ^ the rowjurd of 
his army in the event of continued pros- 
]icnty, or as a means of creating vast defen- 
sive resources iu case of reverse, replied that 
he intd in> money : an answer which h« tn- 
vuriabh/ f/ave when applied to, unless the matter 
in hand was in the nature qf an act of charity,” 
— Tui lilts, ComiUat et CJSiiiptre^ viii. 633. 

t “ He said with cinj^hasia, that ho would 
stand witli confidence before the Tribunal of 
God. and await his judgmout without tear,** 
-'-Stmvetiirs llistoriguesdeNapoUon, parts Ba- 
kun Meneval, son Ancien Secretaire, i. 204. 


and elevated sentiments, and his lan- 
guage on all afford decisive evidence 
that no man was better qualified to de- 
tect the slightest deviation from recti- 
tude in the cimduct of his uppqpents. 

14. Though his capacity in forming 
political designs, and ov9ii more so iu 
carrying theyn into effect, was seldom 
surpassed, yet in his general views of 
policy ho was far from being guided by 
enlarged principles, and still fartlier 
from acting consistently in tho mea- 
sures requisite for their execution. 
Self, there as clsewhdre, formed the 
ruling principle and great blot in his 
character. Universal empire was tlie 
avow^ed object to which his life was de- 
voted ; but, supposing such a design 
practicable, ho adopted the means of all 
others the leiist fitted to carry it into 
effect. Tl^e magnanimous yet wise 
policy of consulting the interests, and 
bending to thft prejudices of tho con- 
quered states, by which tho Romans 
obtained tho empire of the world iu 
ancient, and the English the supremacy 
iu Hindustan Ihodcrn times, never 
entered into his inyigination. To^con- 
centrato tlie world in Europe*, Eurojie 
in France, France in Paris, and Paris 
in himself, was the ^Ibrpetual object of 
his ambition. Nor was it only over 
the bodies and properties of men that 
ho proposed to establish this extraor- 
dinary ^dominion ; chains still more 
durable, because loss immediately gall- 
ing, were prepared by him for their 
minds and thoughts. He laboured as- 
siduously to transfer the seat of tho 
papal power to the French capital, in 
oi;^er to gain possession of the vast in- 
fluence which it still maintained over 
the faithful in every part of Europe ; 
while, by a deep-laid and comprehen- 
sive system of secular education, he 
strove to mould according to his will 
that far more powerful portion of the 
people in his own country, who looked 
only to temporal advancement, and 
were swayed by nothing but temporal 
ambition. Thus, while he professed, 
and perhaps believed himself to be the 
man of the age, and the child of the 
Revolution, he ran directly contrary to 
the professed tenets of its supporters ; 
or rather, he correctly discerned their 
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i*cal motives, and worked with perfect 
sagacity, to its natural result and ter- 
mination, a system which, based ex- 
clusively on the selfish passions, was 
liable U> be destroyed by their gratifi- 
cation, and which, subverting the influ- 
ence of moi’ift principle, left no other 
regulator for mankind but i)hysical 
force. 

15. The oppressive government and 
centralised despotism of • Napoleon, 
therefore, were so far from being a 
deviation from tlie character, or a di- 
vergence from the principles hf the 
Ihwoliition, that they were the obvious 
completion of both, and the natural 
termination of intellect set free fi‘om 
the restraints of principle. The pre- 
vious convulsion had prepared the field 
for his dominion, and left him no other 
means of maintaining it butiA^hat which 
he adopted. The destruction of pro- 
perty had terminated tlih sway of .aris- 
tocracy; the ruin of religion subverted 
the authority of cotlscicnce ; the vices 
of democracy rendei^*d intolerable the 
government of numbe»3. The charac- 
ter V.iich he figured for himself, and 
the mission on which he* often de- 
clared he was sent — that of closing 
the gulf of the Revolution — were in 
fact nothing but an indication of the 
direction of its principles to their in- 
evitable end: the subjection of man- 
kind to private selfishness and pub^c 
slavery. And although in tho later 
years of his life, after the European 
alliance, founded upon religion, pud 
directed by aristocracy, had aiccom- 
plished his overthrow, he again re- 
verted to the language of democrafy, 
Aud sought refuge in the arms of libe- 
ralism from the indignation of ezperi- 
eriob ; yet this was a forced and un- 
natural union, suggested by interest, 
brought about by misfortune, and 
which could not, in |py event, have 
subsisted longer than the mutual ne- 
oessities which gave it birth. 

10. But although we may disccp/er 
in the vices by which Napoleon was 
surrounded, and on the impulse of 
which was elevated to greatness, as 
well as in the necessities of his situa- 
tion when placed there, some apology 
for the principles of his goverumenl^ 
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none can be found for the narrow views 
on which his policy was often ba»?d, 
and the littleness by which his pri- 
v.'ito life was sometimes disfigured. In 
the prosecution of his favourite design 
of universal dominion, he neither dis- 
played the enlargement of a great nor 
the views of .a benevolent mind. When 
he had the power to remodel the Euro- 
pscin commonwealth almost at plea- 
sure, and distribute "ita difierent gov- 
ernments according to the pliysical 
neccssitieB or durable interests of their 
inhabitants, he appears to have been 
in general directed by no other prin- 
ciples but temporary convenience, na- 
tional vanity, or family aggrandise- 
ment. Conceding to him the mcjrit 
of unconquerable perseverance in tho 
war against England, whose overthrow 
was indifipcnsablo to the completion 
of his designs; and admitting that ho 
evinced extraordinary ability in tlu> 
muitary and naval enter|^riscs which ho 
set on foot for her subjug.'ition ; llu're 
is nothing in his foreign policy on con- 
tinental Europe which evinced en- 
larged capacity, or bespoke aptitude 
f(»r universal dominion. The fatal pro- 
ponderanco of self marTed everything 
which lie attempted out of tho pale of 
France itself. 

17. He conceived and executed tho 
noble design of levelling tho inhospi- 
table ridges of the Alps ; yet instead 
of farming, as ho. might have done, 
the whole Italian peninsula into tho 
vast monarchy which nature has so 
clearly intended, and antiquity had so 
well prefigured, he cut it in the most 
arbitrary manner into shreds and 
patches, to form appanages for his 
family, or gratify the Parisians by tho 
subjection of Rome to their govern- 
ment. He insisted on having, as 
Chateaubriand has observed, “ a de- 
partment of the Tibe‘,r;” and to eliVct 
this object, irrevocably prevented the 
union and ruined the independence of 
tho peninsula. He thereby lost tho 
great moral support which he might 
have derived from the revived na- 
tional spirit of the Italian people. He 
boasted, with justice, that he had 
realised the dream of Louis XXV., and 
that under his sway there were no 
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longer 'any Pyrenees: yet he siibse- 
qn^jiitly marred, by selfish aggrandise- 
ment, that great enterprise; convert- 
ed an obsequious ally into a mortal 
enemj"; substituted popular hatred 
for courtly subservience ; and rc-orect- 
ed the Pyrenees, bristling with hos- 
tile bayonets, and reeking with the 
blood of slaughtered nations. He re- 
peatedly had the destiny of the Car- 
man empire in his hands, and by the 
lustre of hia victories had not only 
obliterated the fooling of Gothic na- 
tionality, but converted the Confede- 
ration of the lihine into the lirmest 
outwork of his empire ; yet he vo- 
luntarily threw away that splendid 
acquisition; cut up the Fatherland 
into kingdoms for -his brothers, or j 
strange offshoots of the great empire; 
irritated Prussia beyond forgiveness, 
at once by insult and injury ; alienat- 
ed the affections, w'ithout weaJtcipng 
the strength of Austria; and pur- 
chased the applause of France by 
the merciless severity of requisitions 
which drained away the rosoui'oes and 
exasperated the hearts of Germany, 
He more than once touched on the 
still vibrating* chord of Polish na- 
tionality, and by a word might have 
added two hundred thousand Sarina- 
iiaii lances to his standards ; but he 
did not venture on the bold steji of 
ic-establiahing the throne of Sobieski ; 
and by the lialf-mcusuro of the grand- 
duchy of Warsaw, permanently excit- 
ed the jealousy of Russia, without 
winning the support of I’oland. 

18. No one felt more strongly, or 
has more clearly expressed the neces- 
.sity of providing, by a finn European 
nlUiince, against the encroachments of 
the Muscovite empire, or made greater 
efforts to resist it; but he himself 
gave that power its strongest devel- 
oiiment ; for, by unheard-of treachery 
on his own part, he converted, the 
hereditary religious hatred of the Ot- 
toinaus into its ally ; while by intole- j 
rable arrogance he not only stilled the 
long-established jealousy of Sweden, j 
but threw his own lieutenant^ its ruler, i 
into the arms of that power. He was.j 
desirous of planting his family on all 
the adjoining thrones, and boasted 


that his dynasty would soon be the 
oldest in Europe ; and yet he rendered 
his goverament unbearable* even to 
his own brothers; made the eldest 
resign his crown of thorns in, Spain ; 
drove the second to seek refuge in 
Groat Britain, to avoid hift perpocution ; 
compelled a third, by his arrogance, 
to abdicate the throne of Holland; 
and precipitated a fouilh into sensual- 
ity at Casscl to forget his indiginlies. 
No one was more sensible of the sway 
of religion over the human mind, or 
more tlesirons of securing its cr>' opera- 
tion os an insirnment of government ; 
yet ho voluntarily threw away in later 
yeai's the immense advantages which 
his earlier and wiser policy had given 
him in that respect ; converted the 
Pope ^rom a warm ally into a mortal 
enemy, fo# the gratification of calling 
, Rome the second city of his empire ; 
and exhibited tho scandal to all Chris- 
tendom of tho head of the Roman 
Church, bereft of his dominions and 
detained in captjh'ity, ] 'raying for the 
triumph of hcaretical arms for Ills rle- 
livcraiico. The grand object 4>f bis 
life was ftie dcvslruction of the influ- 
ence and overthroY of tho maritime 
power of England; and yet no ono 
ever contribtited so much to its exten- 
sion : for, by the rigours of the Conti- 
nental System, he made all the people 
of Eufopo sigh for the return of un- 
restrained enjoyment from her com- 
merce; while, by tho vexations of his 
domination, he arrayed all its forces 
in dunse and biirnlng batttdions under 
her sway. He was inexorable in the 
severity with which he punished the 
slightest infractions by others of bis 
severe decrees for upholding the Con- 
tinental System, but he himself opened 
up for his own benefit, by the sale of 
licenses, a thousand channels for the 
very oommer<|a which he proscribed. 
The children nf this world may be 
wiser in their generation than the 
children of light, but it is for that 
generation only. 

19. These flagrant errors may be 
traced, in a great degree, to the in* 
sensibility to moral reaction and Su- 
preme superintendence, which formed 
such a striking feature in the charao- 
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tor of Napoleon. But there are other 
poculiaritieH which will not .admit of 
the samtf explanation, and which de* 
nionstrcate that he had the full ehare 
of the littleness as well as the great- 
ness of mortality. With unconquer- 
oblo perseveraftico and merciless l•igo^ll• 
lie enforced’ the Continental System, 
during the greater part of his reign, in 
all tho countries subject to his author- 
ity * y®t he himself was tlie first to set 
the example of evading his own de- 
crees, for the sake of temporary pro- 
fit to himself ; and while he was shoot- 
ing, in the maritime departments, 
wretched shopkeepers who smuggled 
a pound of sugar, and heading a cru- 
sade of western Europe against Russia 
to enforce the observance of tliat sys- 
tem, ho himself was daily amj^ssing 
treasure in the vaults of thfiiTuileries, 
by selling licenses to deal in contra- 
band goods, to an exteht which de- 
feated tho whole object of his policy 
in that vital particular. He was well 
aware of the support ^lich the fidelity 
of his marshals and chief dignitaries 
affortlfd to his empire, and his extraor- 
dinary knowledge of the hutnan heart 
gavehiin unboundq^ swayover the affec- 
tions of his soldiers ; yet he alienated 
tho attacliineut of all in authority but a 
fow devoted personal followers, by the 
occasional rudeness of his manner, and 
tho repeated fits of ill-humour wit^ 
which he received any ill success, or 
the slightest deviation from his com- 
mands. Great as he was, he evinqed 
an unpardonable littleness in tho «nvy 
which he felt at celebrity in others, 
and the tenacity with which ho cluifg 
to tho externals of power in himself. 
He outshone the military glories of 
Sylla ; but he could not, like him, have 
laid down his power, and returned to 
the walks of private life; his exploits 
wero greater than tbo^of Csssar ; but 
he would never have refused the prof- 
feied crown even when he enjoyed its 
power. When seated on tho throne»of 
Charlemagne, ho was afraid of the ta- 
lents of Madame de Stael, and envious 
of the beauty of Madame Recamior; 
and the Emperor who had borne a fall 
from the greatest throne in Eurepe, 
and was engaged, at the time, with the 


most elevated subjects of thought, often 
found his serenity overturned at c^t 
Helena, by the English sentinels ad- 
dressing him, in obedience to their 
orders, by the title of General. 

20. If tlie military capacity of the 
Emperor on most occasions was with- 
out an equal in modern times, his reck- 
lessness and obstinacy at others were 
not less remarkable ; and accordingly, 
if histoiy can hardly find a parallel to 
the achievements which he effected, it 
can produce none to the disasters in 
which they terminated. He repeatedly 
committed faults as a general, fur the 
least considerable of which he vrould 
have made his lieutenants lose their 
heads. Tho imprudence of delivering 
a pitched battle with inferior forces ,at 
Aspern, with tlie Danube, traversed 
only by two bridges, shaking under 
tho swollen torrent, in his rear, was 
eqi^lled only by that of risking his 
crown at Loipsic, in a situation wlicre, 
while combating a greatly siiporior 
force in front, he had no lino of retreat 
but a single chaiiss^e, traversing an 
otherwise impassable morass a mile 
and a half broad. And the gross vio- 
lation of all military pf^'nciplc in both 
is strongly illustrated by his own ob- 
servation, that tho first duty of a 
cornmancler is never to fight with a 
strait or defile in his rear.* His im- 
prudence in lingering so long at Mos- 
cow) surrounded by a hostile popula- 
tion And superior cavalry, was soon, 
if possible, outdone by that of relin- 
quishing, without any adequate cause, 
Kalouga road ; and when tho 
Russians were actually abandoning it, 
throwing back his army on the wasted 
line of the Smolensko advance. The 
unheard-of calamities of that campaign 
itself are maiply to be ascribed to his 
extreme imprudence, in advancing, 
contrary to' the advico of his most 
exp^rieneid wnerals, to Moscow from 
Witepsk, without either force adequate 
after the Waste of the enmpaign to sub- 
due Russia, or any auffiefient prepara- 
tion for retreat in the event of disaster. 

■* ” Tho first roquieito of a fieM of battlo 
wfo Aavtf no dejllca in its renr. Tho iniuili- 
c\ou3 choice of tho field of battle at Water- 
loo by Wellington renrlorod all retreat impos- 
sible."— Xapoleos’s Manoirs, book ix. 2J7. 
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And the simultaneous loss of Spain 
viiis chiefly owing to tho uncalled-for 
temerity of rushing into tho Russian 
contest, while the wound in the Penin- 
sula, a devouring ulcer, was still un- 
healed in his rear. 

21. When hard pressed by the troops 
of coalesced Europe in Germany, and 
unable to ari’ay an ade(piato force to 
combat them, he sacrificed his licst 
troops in his empire, a hundred thou- 
sand strong, in the fortresses on the 
Elbe and the Oder; and when reduced 
to fifty thousand combatants on the 
plains of Cliampagne, he lost, by his 
obstinate retention of the fortresses 
on the Rhine, a force which would 
have enabled him to drive the invader 
beyond that barrier stream. In these 
and many similar instances, especially 
in the later stages of his career, it 
was evident that Napoleon was dither 
infatuated by his long-continued ^nd 
extraordinary success ; or, what is 
more probable, that his vision as a 
general was darkened by his necessi- 
ties as an emperor, and that his fa- 
vourite maxim, that “ the first move- 
ment in retreat was the commence- 
ment of ruin.V rendered him insen- 
sible all the pnssent military dan- 
gers of bis situation.* And, perhaps, 
it is well for the liberty of Europe 
that these numerous and glaring errors 
were committed by the French Empe- 
ror in his warlike career. For such 
W'as tho profound ability which on 
other occasions he exhibited in his 
designs, and tho matchless skill with 
which on all he carried them into exe- 
cution, that if it had been otherwise 
— if his prudence had been equal to 
his genius, or his foresight to his com- 
bination — and if revolutionary pas- 
sion in France had not compelled him 
frequently to sacriflee the ultimate 
safety of the empire to ^e present 
dazzling of its inhabitants— it is doubt- 
ful whether he would not have attain- 
ed univei-sul dominion, and, the inde- 

* This, accordingly, was tl^e opinion of his 
ablest marshals: — “Napoleon," says Mar- 
shal St Cyr, “ did wrong, knowing better 
than any one in tho world that he was doing 
BO ; but ovorniled by a fatality which ho felt 
it irn|K)ssible to resist." — S t Cvb, IlUtoire 
MUUaire, iii. 4. 


X>endence of nations been pennancntly 
crushed, as in ancient times, ^undcr tho 
yoke of military power. 

22. It is pleasing, where so many 
and such serious faults have been 
committed, to have some iH'docming 
actions to record; and'^hey, in Napo- 
leon’s ease, are of such a kind, and 
occurred at such a timq, as alrno.^st to 
demonstrate that it was the pressure 
of political considerations, the expe- 
rienced necessity of keeping in con- 
stant excitement the passions of the 
Revdlutiou, which drove him so often 
into blamablo actions. His last cam- 
paign in France exhibits, if tho mili- 
tary operations of the General and en- 
during fortitude of the Emperor are 
both taken into consideration, a model 
of heroic courage and military ability. 
Disdaining to submit even to the forces 
of combined Europe ; but feebly se- 
conded by a Targe portion of his sub- 
jects; heading an an’ay depressed by 
unparalleled digasters, and an empire 
exhausted by unexampled efforts— ho 
sought, and al* but found, in his own 
genius, a counterpoise to thesO^ accu- 
mulated aifliculties. In every emer- 
gency ho to»)k counsel only from his 
own resolution, and often found in it 
tho means of surmounting the utmost 
rigours of fortune 

“ Tu cede m-ilis, sed contra audontior ito 
» Qua tiia tu Purtuna sinit. ’’ — JEwid^ vi. 05. t 

By the depth of his combinations, the 
vigour of his execution, the skilful 
u8e«f an interior line of communica- 
tion, and the incomt>arable rapidity 
which he infused into his followers, 
ho then long held the fate of Europe 
balanced, even against forces four 
times superior, and a moral energy, 
roused by long previous oppression and 
recent victory, which it seemed im- 
possible to resist. 

23, It is on that memorable cam- 
paippi, and tho immortal one which 
early laid the foundation of his foi^ 
tunes on the Italian plains, that his 
great fame ns a general will ultimately 

t •* But thou, secure of soul, unbent with 
woes. 

Tho more thy forhme frowns, the more 
opijoae.” DavDEs’s VirgU, 
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rest; for iu both he was destitute of Many of the felicitous exj»rpseions 
the advantage of numbers, which in ascribed to him were really made by 
the interrfiediatc periods he in goncml those around him, who iv<^re careful 
p(>8sesscd ; and found, in his individual to repudiate all share in them ; and 
resoureqn, a power which in the first nothing is more certain, that the im- 
instunce conquered, and in the last all pression he made on his contempora- 
but conquered^ the most rigorous for- riea was much loss considerable than 
tune. And if sound political judg- the fame he has bequeathed to poster- 
ment must condemn the pride which ity. As little was liis influence occa- 
made him so obstinately refuse the siof ed, as was so often the case with 
conditions offered to him at ChiUillon, the captains of antiquity, by the 
and throw all, even in that extremity, generous Bclf-deiii,'d with which Nai)o- 
upon the chances of war, yet it must Icon shared the bed, and partook the 
be admitted that there was acmirtliirig fare, of the common soldiers. Occa- 
mflgTjanimous iu his resoiutioii to run sioiuilly, indeed, he visited the bivou- 
cvery hazard, rather than sit down on acs ; and during the Moscow retreat 
a degraded throne; and to those who ho relinquished his carriages to the 
\yeigh W|cll the peculiarities of his situa- wounded, and marched on foot in tlui 
tion, wieldii)g*a revolutionary scejitre, midst of his staff. But these were the 
and Bupj)orted by revolutionary 2 »as- cxcejdions, not the rule ; and, in gene- 
sion, it will j^robably ap[)e%r that he ral, the p(‘rsonal comforts of the Kiiipe- 
Jiad, in reality, no other alternative; ror, <llnring a campaign, wore studied 
and that submission W’c^ild Lave led with the nu)St scriqmh)us attention, 
him, by a process slower indeed, but aim attained to a degree of perfection 
one less honourable and eqiially ccr- that almost appeiirs inconceivable. His 
tain, to destruction. ^ carriage, in which he alvva 3 ’s trjn’elled, 

24. Perhajm no genojfil, in ancient except when in presence of the emniiy, 
or inifdern times, ever j)osscsscd so was roomy and luxurious : a i>ortable 
unbounded a sway over tlic*miuds of library of choice authors was at hand 
his soldiers, or had created among the to amuse his leisure ,momcnts ; his 
inferior ranks of fhe army such- a de- table,8erved up with the utmost nicety, 
yotion, it might almost bo said an exhibited always the best cookery, 
idolatry, towards bis person. This Porcelain and gold plate of the finest 
was very far, indeed, from being the description were constantly made use 
case among the marshals and si^erior of ; and the same etiquette and dis- 
officers — a great proportion of whom tmetions were observed in his cam- 
werc in secret alienated from him by paign tent, or temporary lodging, as 
the occasional rudeness of his manner, at the palace of St Cloud. It was the 
his frequent sallies of temper, th§ in- pains which he took to seek out and 
terminable wars in wliicU he plunged distinguish merit and talent among 
them, and the rigour w’ith which he the private men, or inferior ranks of 
exacted success, as the sole condition the army, joined to the incom 2 >nrablc 
of obtaining favour,^ or even justice, talent which he possessed of exciting 
at headquarters. His manner iu pub- the enthusiasm of the French soldiers 
lie was ungracious; his look stern, and by warlike theatrical exhibitions, or 
at times fearful; and the< occasional brief heart-stirring appeals in his pro- 
smiles which lighted np his qpuntc- clamations, which constituted the real 
nance only rendered the gloom more secret of his success; and if the use 
awful when it returned. He did not of proper words in proper places bo 
shine in couversation, unless it assum- the soul of eloquence, never did hu- 
ed a serioua or argumentative tuni, man being possess that noblo art in 
when hie ability at once became mani- higher perfection, 
fest. To ladies he had nothing to re- 25. Various instances of the skilful 
mark; and at St Cloud he often said use of this method of electrifying his 
to twenty in a row, II fait cliaud.” * troops have already been given in this 
* It is warm. history ; but it was alw'ays done so ad- 
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miraWy, and generally with such effect, 
as^ to call for particular attention. The 
giving of the eagles to tho regiments, 
of the crosses of the Legion of Honour 
to the most deserving, and tho instant 
promotion of extraoidiiiary merit on 
the field of battle, were the usual occa- 
sions on which these heart • stirring 
exhibitions took place. They were in 
general arranged after the following 
manner: — On the day fixed for ?lie 
distribution of these voperated in- 
signia, tlie Emperor, followed by a 
s})lendid stall', entered the square of 
the ri'giraeut, w’hich was drawn up on 
three sides facing inwards, the fourth 
being occupied by his suite. On the 
word being given, all the officers fell 
oat, and approached the Emperor. He 
w.)s alone, on hors(‘back, in his ordi- 
nary dark-green siirtout, on the dun- 
coloured stallion which was his favoiu'- 
ite chargor during his campaigns. Tho 
simplicity of his attire ofi'ored a 8t?l'ik- 
irig contrast to the dazzling brilliancy 
of the nniforizis of his attondunts. 
lleHhier then approached tho #Em- 
eror on foot ; the drums beat, and 
e took the eagle, with which he ad- 
vanced to hia side. Napoleon then 
raised his left nand towards the eagle, 
holding tho reins, according to his 
usual custom, with his right. He then 
said in a deep and impressive voice— 
** Soldiers of tho — tb regiment, I in- 
trust to you the French eagle : it will 
serve as your rallying point. You 
swear never to abandon it until death 1 
You swear never to permit an affront 
upon the honour of France 1 You 
swear to prefer death to dishonour ! 
You swear 1 ” The last woi-ds were 
pronounced in a solemn tone, with in- 
conceivable energy. The officers rais- 
ed their swords, and the men repeated 
** Wo swear!” with unbounded en- 
thusiasm, The eagle was then deliver- 
ed to the colonel of the regiment. 
With such impressive solemnities were 
the eagles presented to three I'egimcnis 
at once on tho plains of Leipsic on 
the 16th of October, tho very day be- 
fore the fortunes of Fi'ance were over- 
thrown on that memorable field. 

26. The distribution the decora- 
tions of the legion of honour^ and the 


promotion of distinguished soldiers, 
furnished other occasions of which tlio 
Emperor eagerly availed hfmsclf, to* 
renew these enthusiastic impressions, 
and spread abroad tho belief which 
in truth was well founded, that the ca- 
reer of distinction wastuptJii alike to 
all of whatever grade, and that a pri- 
vate soldier might reach the marshal’s 
baton through the portals of the 
bivouac. It may readily be conceived 
that these theatrical exhibitions were 
got up by no small amount of careful 
prepiuution; that the apparent recog- 
nition by the Emperor of a veteran of 
Areola or the Pyramids was in general 
the result of previous inquiry; and 
thsft a minute report by the officers 'of 
the regiment was the basis on which 
the seeming extempore rewards or pro- 
motions tho Great Cliief were in 
reality foimdi'd. Still they were ad- 
mirably calcuiated to rouse the emuiii- 
tion and excite tho ambition of the 
soldiers of a great military republic, 
of which the l^mpcror was the chief : 
and they w'crt^ ifliovo all, founded on 
a perfect knowledge of the terppera- 
ment, a,t* once vehement and excit- 
able, of the French soldier. When a 
regiment had performed, or was about 
to perform any shining action, the men 
were drawn up, and the aspirants from 
each of its battalions were led up to 
this Ei|ij)eror in front of the line ; tho 
Heutenant-colonelsprcsented the names 
and services of each on little tablets to 
him, and the selection was made. On 
tlibs^ occasions, a freedom of speech 
was indulged to the soldiers, which 
Bsvoured strongly of a military re- 
public, and offered a wide contrast to 
the studied servilities in the ordinary 
case of imperial etiquette. 

27: Frequently officers, and even pri- 
vate soldiers, whose clai^is had been dis- 
regarded, remonstrated iu firm though 
respectful terms with the Emjieror; 
and, if they had reason on their side, 
tl\pir eflbrts were not unfrequeiitly 
successful. Though in the palace he 
affected the state of Louis XIV., in 
the can^) ho often deemed it prudent 
to permit the military license of the 
followers of Clovis. “ Sire, I have de- 
served the cross I ” was the usual com- 
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nioncement of theremoustmnoe. " How 
BO ? ’* replied the Emperor, smiling. The 
bMttles iiv which the aspirant had been 
pn*sent, and the services he had per- 
formed, ^wore then recounted; and if 
the ofhcerB present confirmed the state- 
inimt, the reqiieat was at once granted. 
Kaj^oleon was far from being displeased 
at the military frankness with which 
thesu requests were sometimes urged, 
and which would not have been for an 
instant tolerated in a civil functionary: 
the vcheineucc with which he himself 
aildressed his officers, seemed to pro- 
voke and justify a similar style in the 
reply. F — said he once to Sebas- 

tian i, contrasting the limited ex]>1oits 
of his horse wdth those of Latour-Mhu- 
bourg’s cuir.issicrs, “ act like them : 
you corainumi a troop of blackguards, 
not soldiers." “ I do not ^pommancl 
blackguards, said Sebafitiani, in 
a firm but respectful tonei; at the same 
time representing rapidly the reason 
which prevented his troops fromachiev- 
ing more. Macdonald*8upported him, 
and together they ^qpeeded in re- 
ducing the Emperor to silence ; but 
his indignation broke out in violent 
invectives against all Sebastiani*s offi- 
cers, as their regiftient defiled before 
him, while he loaded those of Latour- 
Muubourg with eulogiums. 

28. Such was the violence of the 
Fjinperor’s temper, esjiecially in the 
lalor periods of his career, that he not 
unfrequently struck the generals or 
high functionaries who were near him.* 
I'liis infirmity was well known to t^Jse 
who w'cre habitually about his person 
— in particular, Rcrthler, Caulaincour4, 

♦ “ Napoleon was sifigect t(. terrible fits 
of passion mill ill-lmmour. Wheti he was at 
n loss for a pood reason to opjiose to thoso 
who coutradioted him, ho pave Tcnt to his 
iudif^nation by a 5thort dry answer; mid if 
any further rosi^tmice was made, ho pro- 
ccedod to rudi extremities. To avoid the 
scauild of such scoues, wliich my character 
was little fitted to bear, I cut tho mutter 
slmrt by taking a g)’ave,aiid re.-Hpectful leave. 
During the oamt^ign at Moscow, 1 had A 
quarrd witli him which lasted three days, 
and ] had o^u-ally rcsii?iied my situanon, 
nn<l ])oUtionod for a command in Spain. He 
sent forme, however, at the end, and said, 
’ I. wont send you to bo killed in Spain; 
you know we are two lovers who can't live 
Without each other."*— Oaulais court, i. 
iSlH, m. 


[chap. LXXVIII. 

and Duivic ; and, to avoid the scandal 
of such scenes, they usually endeavour- 
ed to remove the bystanders, and not 
unfrequently took an opportunity of 
throwing the victim of the Em]>eror’a 
wrath in his way some time after, 
when his humour had subsided, and 
he was then often forgiven. It was a 
common saying, accordingly, among 
th<^e who knew him best, that though 
fearfully violent, he was not rancorous 
in his disposition ; + and numerous in- 
stances occur in his life of his total 
oblivion of passing subjects of anger. 
But if his durable interests, or those 
of his empire, had been affi-cted, citlier 
by services which eclipsed his own, or 
by disasters which could not bo re- 
trieved, he was altogether inexorable, 
and retained an Italian’s jealousy or 
hatred to tlie hour of his death. His 
habits of precision and regularity were 
not confined to the field; ilioy attend- 
ed Him also in the palace. Everything 
there was establislied with mathema- 
tical correctness. Extravagance and 
w'aHte wore narrowdy watched, and, if 
detected, severely punished; and the 
Emperor himself, in his private cx- 
Iienses, gave an exampl|i of well-regu- 
lated economy which enabled him, 
without iucurring debt, to iudulgo in 
fnjquent acts of munificence and gene- 
rosity. The expenses of the impe- 
rial establishment, which amounted to 
30,000,000 francs (£1,200,000) a-year, 
were always examined once a-year — 
and often more frequently — at a coun- 
cil, at which tho Emperor himself pre- 
sided, and where every item of it was 
! rigidly investigated.^ 

29. By long experience, joined to 
great natural quickness and precision 
of eye, he had acquired the i>ower of 
judging, with extraordinary accuracj’, 
both of the amount of the enemy's 

t ** Believe me, lie is not really ill-tcm- 
perod," his principal officers used lo say, 

I altliouf^h this tendency to bursts of fury was 
well known — OnKZ« i. 171. 

t Among these items wore : — 

Music of the chapels and Franm. ^ ^ 

theatres, . . . 900,000 or 30,000 

Mdisoii Militaire> . 800,000 a2,000 

Toilette do rKmpdrenr, a0,000 „ 800 

ToUette de I’ImjMratrice, 720,000 „ 28,400 
Gnand Ecuyerfsorvants), 4,000,000 „ 160,000 
— Muneval. i. 146, M7. 
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force opposed to him in the field, and 
of, the probable result of movements, 
even the .most complicated, going for- 
ward in the op})osite armies. The roar 
of artillery, the smoke and rattle of 
musketry, even the falling of balls 
around him, were alike unable^ to di- 
vert his steady gaze, or disturb his 
accurate judgment. Never was he 
known to bo mistaken in the estimate 
which he formed on the distance or 
approach of the tiro of the enemy. 
Even on the farthest extremity of the 
horizon, if his telescope could reach 
the hostile columns, he observed every 
inovcmcnt, anticipated every neces- 
sity, and, from the slightest indica- 
tions, drew correct conclusions as to 
the designs which were in contempla- 
tion. No sooner had he ascended a 
height from whence a whole field of 
buttle could bo surveyed, than he 
looked around him for a little with 
his t<iloscope, and immediately forificd 
a clear conception of the position, 
forces, and intentions of the whole 
hostile array. In this way he could, 
with surprising accuracy, calculate in 
a few luiiiutos, according to what he 
could see of tly?ir formation and the 
extent of ground which they occujued, 
the numerical force of armies of sixty 
or eighty thousand men ; and if their 
troops were at all scattered, he knew 
at once how long it would require for 
them to concentrate, and how many 
hours must elapse before they could 
make their attack. On one occasion, 
in the autumn of 1813, some of Napo- 
leon’s generals expressed an opinion 
that he might expect to be assailed on 
the side of Bohemia. ** From what 1 
can see,” said he, calmly closing his 
telescope after observing their troops 
for some time, “ the enemy have there 
two corps of sixty thousand men; they 
will require more than one day to 
coiicciitiMte and be ready to attack ; 
we may jiursue our march.” The event 
proved thift his prognostication was 
well founded. 

80. When circumstances obliged the 
Emperor to remain for some hours, 
either in the morning or et^ening, in 
the open air, the first care of the chas- 
seurs ill attendance was to make ready 


a good fire. The flames were always 
alimented by an extraordinary quan- 
tity of wood; and, for thii# purpose, 
large logs or pieces of furniture were 
heaped upon it. lierihier ajone re- 
mained near his person, all the others 
keeping at a respectful distance, us 
they would have done from the impe- 
rial table. While waiting there, Napo- 
Jeon walked about alone, with his 
hands behind his back, till he heard 
the guns or pther signals of which he 
was in expectation. When ho began 
to get tired ho took large dozes of 
simir, or amused himself by pushing 
about the flints or pebbles uuder his 
feet, or thrusting wood into the fire. 
He could not remain a moment quiet 
without doing something; and if news 
of an exciting or disquieting kind was 
received, Ije not unfrequently poured 
the whole snufif out of the smill-box 
into the hollow of his hand, and shov- 
elled it all at once up his uostiils. 

81. This power of judging by his 
eye of the distance, numbers, and de- 
signs of the e^iAny, was of j)eculiftr 
value to Napoleon in the campai|;n of 
1813, in cilhisociuence of the great de- 
ficiency of light troops on his own 
part, as well as the Extraordinary skill 
and dexterity of the numerous bands 
of th(‘m in the service of the enemy. 
The peiusantry, too, even in Saxony, 
Were sjl hostile, and communicated 
ifitelligeuc(' as readily to the Allies as 
they withheld it from him; so that 
he could obtain little information, 
eithty? from his^ own men, or the in- 
habitants of the country in which tlie 
operations were conducted. His turn 
of mind was essentially mathematical, 
and he applied the ordinary rules of 
geometry and trigonometry, witli sur- 
prising quickness and accuracy, to the 
march and distance of troojis, by a soi’t 
of intuitive mental operation, with- 
out the aid of either diagrams or cal- 
culations. Nevertheless this mental 
pojvcr, though of immense service in 
the field, and in presence of the enemy, 
was not without its inconvenience ; 
and it contributed to bring about some 
of the greatest disasters iu which the 
detached corps of his army, the 
later periods of the war, were involved. 
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The Emperor, being accustomed to 
conhidor everything with geometrical 
precision,* and to estimate hurn^in 
strength and capacity at its highest 
average, calculated u^k)!! the march of 
his different c.i)rp8 as ho wo\dd have 
done on the nrisult of an arithmetical 
calculation, and was as much surprised 
when the one failed him, as ho would 
have been if the other had not pro- 
duced the expected result.^ Know- 
ing, by experience, that, men could 
march, when well fed and in good 
spirits, ten leagues a-day, and . often 
combat after it, he too often reckoned 
on their being always able to do so, 
and took not the smallest account of 
the exhaustion arising from bodily 
fatigue, want of shtjes, mental depres- 
sion, or scanty rations. 

32. Indefatigable hims^f in the 
pains which he took to 2 >^viclo sub- 
sistence for bis troops, i^nd occunitely 
calculating the period when the sup- 
plies ordered should arrive at their 
several points of destination, he in- 
variably acted on thd mipposition that 
ihcyjbaddone so ; ana was deaf to all 
reprefe^^ntutions that the tiJK)ps were 
starving, bccaiiso he had given direc- 

* “ TTie precision with which he was ac- 
customed to see tho marcjics be ordered 
executed by his generals, led him to bclicvo 
that it was easy to piovjdo for tho wants of 
an army, llis dictatorial tone a])])eared to 
him as sufficient to procure bread aud moat, 
u» it was to aHsomblo his cnr}>s at n givtfn 
Ijoint. lie was too much occu]>ied with Ins 
tuathematieal or goojjprAphical calculations, 
to pay much utfcntioa to tho tedious oiiera- 
tion of providing for his troo] is. He dtitelted 
that part of tiio aervico, os continually bn wart- 
Ing his projects. Darn, from the fear of 
Irritating him, did not, on such matters, fto- 
quotitly voiiiuic to rcprcHont the greatness 
of tho danger. Napclleon thought he had 
siiffioiontly provided lor that department, 
by ordering that a groat quantity of pn>^^- 
sions should be sent ft-om France. Kvery 
one knew how these supplies p’cro inter- 
cepted, by tho nogUgence or cuiiidity of in- 
ferior agents; but no one had tlie courage 
to toll him so; or possibly they allowed tJio 
evil to go on, that necessity miglit at length 
divert him from his system of continual war- 
fare. For long the private soldier li.id •bo- 
come a merchandise of uo value.'’ — O vmilk- 
iim, i. IH. 

t “t had received orders,” says General 
Mathioii Dumas, “ to assomblo the muniw- 
liahty of DreeKlci), 'and to exact ft'orn them 
large supplies of provisions ; but the passage, 
and above all tho disorders following tho rc- 


tious sufficient, if executed, to have 
prevented such a calamity. He never 
took into consideration the njany cases 
in which the commissariat were physi- 
cally uuablo to execute his orders, espe- 
cially for the feeding of the enormous 
multitudes which were latterly sis- 
sembled under his banners, t or the 
still more numerous ones in which 
their faithful performance was eluded 
hjT the negligence or cupidity of in- 
ferior functionaries. Tims ho was con- 
stantly exacting from his officers and 
soldiers services which they were alto- 
gether unable to perform; and gave 
vent to the most violent sallies of ill- 
humour against his generals, wdien in 
consequence battles were lost, or corps 
failed to reach tlie prescribed point at 
tho appointed time, which alienated 
them not a little from his ]>ersoii. Yet 
such was the terror produced by tho 
vehemence of his temper, an<l the cx- 
pefienced benefit’, to tho personal in- 
terests of those iiroinid him, of falling 
in with his opinions, especially in his 
later years, that few had tho moral 
courage necessary to withstand tho 
ebullition consequent on the disclosure 
of unexpected and xin^deasant truths, 

treat of the allied army, had so completely 
exhausted that uulbniinate city, that my 
rcquis: Lions, my efforts, and my menaces, 
were alike incapable of making them good, 
save with the utmost dirficulty. Dcspiic its 
iiatur.il fertility, that country was exhaust- 
ed; andyot it was iiuccfiRary to put tho army 
uumodiately in a condition to pursue tho 
enemy, and march for several days. Tho 
Emperor showed, with great injustice, tnueli 
lU-hnmour, because I could not conquer im- 
jiossibilities. He never admitted any ob- 
stacle of time, or the nature of things, ns a 
bar to his will ; he was resolute to attack tlie 
enemy and push on, and insisted for the 
Bupplios. ' 1 wish to make Dresden,’ said 
be, * with iU double tho ccnti'o 

and pivot of my army ; but I must have ro- 
SOUTC 08 for my troops during their marches 
and operations beyond the Elbe. Do you 
understand me?’ I answered rospcelfully, 
but firmly, that I did not see how it was 
iKissible for Dresden to become such adepOt. 
1 wont too far, doubtless; for tho Emperor 
aadivsscd to me ponio sever® expressions, 
and sent for Duroc. * You commit tho siuuo 
f.iult perpetually,’ said Hertliicr to me when 
the scene was over; ‘you insist ujum an- 
swering the Emperor.*” Dumas was never 
forgiven ; lie was dismissed from his em- 
ployment at headquarters, and left in a sub- 
ordinate situation at Dresden.— da 
Dumas, iii. 603. 
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and fewer still the virtue to resist the 
prospects of fortune and promotion, 
consequent on chiming in with his 
opinions. His conceptions were so 
vivid, his temper so ardent, his mind 
so vehement, that he became, after his 
accession to the empire, almost inca- 
pable of bearing contradiction, or hear- 
ing painful truths. Like maniacs, or 
fanatics, whether in religion or politics, 
he became at last completely infu- 
sible to the evidence of facts, how 
clear or convincing soever, when they 
were not in unison with his precon- 
ceived opinions or secret wishes. Even 
an arithmetical demonstration that he 
had been wrong in the estimate he 
had formed of the length of a march, 
or the strength of a division, produced 
no impressiou ; he reasoned and acted 
exactly as if his previous ideas had 
been well founded. In summing up 
the number of men who composed a 
battalion or division, he never fafied 
to make the result greater than it 
really was ; and the demonstration of 
this produced no sort of impression 
on his mind: he proceeded as if his 
previous calculations had been correct. 
•So imperious v^as his disposition, that 
he seemed determined to make facts 
and fighrcB themselves subservient to 
it. To such a length did this amve, 
that his generals ceased to report their 
losses to headquarters, for fear of be- 
ing dejirived of their commands; or 
the details^ if transmitted, produced 
no impression, and he prescribed at- 
tacks to them, on the supposition that 
their effective men were double those 
actually present with the eagles. 

33. This vehement and untractable 
character of Napoleon’s mind exercised 
a great influence, at eveiy period,, over 
his fortunes, long sustaining them in 
critical circumstances by the^ force of 
indomitable resolution, and involving 
him in the end, from the effects of his 
obstinacy, in unheard-of calamities. It 
was in some measure, doubtless, owing 
to the impatience of control, wUch is, 
in every^instance, and in the most rea- 
sonable men, the consequence of the 
enjoyment of long-continued power; 
but it arose sdso, in a great degree, 

VOL. X. 


from original temper, and characterised 
more or less every period of his career. 
His genius was vast, but iVwas after 
the ■ manner of the Orientals rather 
than the Europeans; he follo^red nei- 
ther the dictates of truth nor the les- 
sons of experience, but vtbo vivid pic- 
tures and vehement suggestions of his 
own feivent imagination. Such was 
the intensity of these impressions, 
that they made him entirely forget 
reality; he reasoned and acted upon 
them, after the manner of insane per- 
sons, as if they had been actual exist- 
ences.* Ideas with him instantly led 
to desire; his incipient thought was 
already a passion ; and his chief en- 
deavours afterward were directed 'to 
conquering the dif&culties or overcom- 
ing the obstacles which opposed its 
execution g Thence the complaint, so 
commonly made against him, especially 
in his later 3 ^ars, that he had an in- 
stinctive aversion to truth, was wholly 
incapable of bearing contradiction, and 
that no ono could secure his favour ex- 
cept by anticij[|ktlng and conflrming his 
preconceived opinions. It was no,^ that 
he had a li^^ugnance towards truth in 
the abstract, but that he resisted every- 
thing which deranged or unsettled the 
existing current of his ideas. From 
the same cause, he never was known 
to change his opinion on any subject ; 
nor did he ever admit, except in one or 
tWo flagrant instances, such as the at- 
tack on Spain, that he had done wrong 
or committed a mistake in his life. 
Hift ^eas were conceived in the vivid 
imagination of the East, and much 
imre frequently founded on abstract 
conceptions than on practical obser\'a- 
tion ; but they were developed with 
the BtrictnesB of geometrical demon- 
stration, and engraven on his mind in 
characters more durable than the sculp- 
tures on Egyptian granite. 

* In nine cases out of ten, insanity is no- 
thing but selfisbnoss run to seed. People 
think about their own. affairs, or supposed 
grievances, till they mistake ^Ueirfluici^ for 
realities, and act accordingly. Any person 
who will walk through a lunatic asylum, 
and converse with the patients, will at once 
perceive this. Napoleon's vivid imogibatlon 
and intense thought often produced a rimilar 
result. 
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84. It was very early in life that 
Napoleon secluded liimsolf, us it were, 
from othhr men, and became inijjressed 
with the lofty objects to which he ap- 
peared 4o bo destined. He himself has 
told us, that it was after the storming 
of the bridge Lodi in 1796, that he 
first conceived he was to do great 
things ; and we have the authority of 
Duroc for the absei'tiou, that even at 
that early period he kept his generals 
ns much at a distance as he afterwards 
did in the court of tlie Tuileries. Uo 
was then reservedand austere — dreamy 
and contemplative ; and it was evident 
some great designs had got possession 
of his mind. Shortly after his entry 
into Milan, in the same year, someone 
liintod to him, that with his vast repu- 
tation it would be no difficult matter 
to establish himself pcnitanently in 
that duchy. “ There is a finer throne 
than that vacant,” re]jl!cd the future 
Buccossor of Charlemagne. ** There 
arc two tottering crowns which I am 
about to prop ui),”^said he in 1794, 
when out of cmployticnt after the 
Biegdof Toulon — ‘‘those of Constanti- 
nople and Persia.” To o^el^throw the 
Turkish empire, ^d establish himself 
on the throne of Constantine, was the 
real object of his expedition to Acre in 
1799 ; and even after he had seized the 
consular sceptre, he still looked to the 
East as the appropriate scent of his 
glo^, and the only theatre of great 
achievements. “ There has been no- 
thing to be done in Europe for^ivo 
hundred yearn,” Naid he in 1804i: “it 
is in the East only that great things 
are to be achieved.” All his ideas* of 
universal empire in the W est tended 
to, arhi were designed as preparations 
for that one favourite object of orien- 
tal ambition. It whs to prepare tho 
way for its accomplishmeut that he 
piu'sued England with such persever- 
ing hostility, and incuired all the 
hazanls of the Peninsular contest ; and 
his secret desig^ in advancing to Mos- 
cow was less^ plant his standards on 
the walls of.tliift gremlin, than to pre- 
pare the way'iw' the seizure of Con- 
Ktantid^le, and follow in the footsteps | 
of Cf jfus and Alexander. | 

^5. Ho had a very low opinion of 


human nature ; an opinion which will 
probably be shared with him to fhe 
end of time by all persons in authority 
who arc witnesses of the baseness and 
servility with which they are sur- 
rounded. “ Tacitus,” said he, “ wrote 
romances ; Qibbou is a declaimcr ; 
Machiavel is the only author really 
worth reading.” It must be admitted, 
ha put in practice many of the maxims 
of the Florentine sage, and doubtless 
saw enough around him to justify the 
view ho took of mankind. His opinion 
of women was still lower: he never 
could be persuaded to converse with 
them seriously on any subject, or re- 
gard them as anything but playthings 
or objects of pleasure. He strongly 
felt, with Bacon, their value to young 
men as mistresses, to old as iiuraes ; 
but utterly denied their utility, even to 
middle life, as companions.* “ Love,” 
sajjl Napoleon, “ is the occupation of 
an idle man; the amusemeutof a busy 
one: and the shipwreck of a Hovercigii. 
Ho had all an Italian’s jealousy in his 
disposition ; and the levity of Jose- 
phine’s manner frecpiently excited that 
passion in a frightful manner. Such 
was the vehemence his anger on 
account of one of these indiscretions 
on her part, soon after his return from 
Egypt, that a separation was only 
prevented by the strenuous efforts of 
Eugene and hen other relations. It 
was his favourite position that the 
Orientals understood much better how 
to dispose of the female' sex than Eu- 
* “ Tho Empoiw, who know men so well, 
was ifo^oraiit of women. ITe had not lived 
with them, .and did not understand them ; 
ho disclaimed bo futile a study. His sensti- 
tions, entirely physical in regard to them, 
admitted no lufiucnco from liveliness, intel- 
ligonco, or talent; he had an aversion to 
their being learned or colebr.ated, or emerg- 
ing from their ordinary domestic sphere. 
He placed them, in the social order, at the 
lowest point, and never could admit that 
they should have any influence over tho 
will. A wom.an was in his eyes an agreeable 
piece of creation, a pretty plaything, an 
amusing pasae-ter^t, but nothing more. At- 
tempts have been made to give a romantic 
character tu his ephemeral amours ; but the 
trutli is, that ho never forgot himself iii 
these liaisons; he never fslt the delirium 
when the intoxicated hcaiHi'gives more than 
is sought of it. * Love,’ said be, ‘ is a fooUsh 
preoccupation, and nothing more; be as- 
sured of that'”— CAULAisoouaT, 1. 158. 
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ropeans ; thai the harem was the true 
bctnio both of their respectability aud 
their usefulness ; and that, if it were 
not for the object of having a family, 
no man of sense W'ould ever marry. 
His well-known answer to Madame de 
Stael, when asked by that celebrated 
wit, “Whom do you consider the great- 
est woman that ever existed?” “ She 
that had the greatest number of chil- 
dren,” was not a mere casual repart&e, 
but the felicitous i^xpression of his de- 
liberate opinion. 

36. His amorous propensities, never- 
thelesss, were violent, and his infideh 
ities frequent, both in Paris and the 
capitals he had conquered ; for his 
I'liysical passions were very strong, 
liut none of his fancies ever iiiHucnced 
lii'i conduct, or airccted his judgment 
in other mattoi*s, and they were gene- 
rally of very short duration. There 
was a brusquerie and precipitation in 
his manner towards women, both' in 
juiblic and private, which his greatest 
admirers admit to have boon repug- 
nant to every feeling of female deli- 
cacy. On some occasions he treated 
thorn, after the fancy of the moment 
wi\a over, with a rudeness and indeli- 
cacy, which no Inan with the feelings 
of chiviriry, or even of an ordinary gen- 
tleman, could bring himself to do. He 
had hardly any conversation to address 
to them in the saloons of St Cloud, 
and still less in the privacy w’here his 
passing intrigues were carried on. Ho 
thought — and often found — that they 
should yield as fast as a beleaguered 
fortress did to the assault of his gr^a- 
diers. His letters to Josephine in 
early life are those of an ardent lover ; 
hut there is little of the refinement 
of sentiment in them, even at that 
youthful period. He had one passing 
amour <»f a serious kind with a Polish 
lady of rank at Warsaw in 1807, in 
whose breast he awakened so romantic 
an attachment, that with the fidelity 
of woman to misfortune, she repmred 
to Elba after his fall to console his so- 
li tude. But this was a solitary instance 
of real attachment; in general his ideas 
of women were those of the senses only. 
He never got the better, as hardly any 
one ever does, of the want of the so- 


ciety of elegant womtfn early in life ; 
and on occasion of his marriage with 
Marie Louise in 1810, ho accosted her 
rather as a grisette who had been won 
by three weeks’ fidelity, than the 
daughter 'of the Ctesars, who had bec'n 
the prize of a hundred victories.* 

37. No words can convey an ade- 
quate idea of the indefatigable activity 
of the Emperor, or of his marvellous 
power of undergoing mental and bod- 
ily fatigue. He brought to the labours 
of tho cabinet a degree of industry, 
vigour, and penetration, which was al- 
together astonishing. Those who were 
most in his confidence were never 
weary of expressing their admiration 
at the acuteness, decision, and rioh 
flow of ideas, which distinguished his 
thoughts when engaged in buRine.s.s. 
When he received despatches, the first 
step was *^^0 call in the officer who 
brought thciiv and question him mi- 
nutely as to all the particulars not spe- 
cified in the writing. Not iiufrequont- 
ly his secretaries, or the officers in 
attendance, had cfo undergo similar in- 
toiTogatories to the jdaccs and dis- 
tances which were the theatre ?)f ac- 
tion. Having acquired the requisite 
information, he at ence took his de- 
* Hoju»n>ed into the carrJasru, wlicn shu 
drove up to tho post-town where ho met her. 
lo Ins greatcoat wet with rain; cnibr.ir.‘od 
her with the ardour of oue-and twenty ; or- 
dered t])0 postillioDS to drive at the ga}lof> to 
<Xnupi6gne, where ho asserted the conjugal 
rights before any marriage ceremony hacl 
beeiii)erfarmeil. — Bausset, M^moircs <le Na- 
poUo%y ii. 43, 4C ; and Capefioue. Ilistoire 
de ^9f(mol^on, viii. 352, 853. Kstraordinary 
and incredible os this anecdote may appear, 
it is uut without a precedent m French Jii.s- 
tcry, and is fully conflrmod by a late and 
most rcsjjectablo authority, Baron Menoval, 
private secretary to the Emperor at tho tunc, 
wlio gives exactly the same account both ot 
his first meeting with Mario Louise, and of 
his summary prueoodlngs at Compi^gne be- 
fore either the civil or religicms ceremony of 
marriage had taken place at Paris. — “ L’Ein- 
jwreur iniita la conditite que tint Ilenri IV. 
e livers Marie de M<i(Ucis, dans une })aroillo 
circonstance. Uii appartement ovaib 6t& pr<^- 
par^ pour I’Bmpereur k l*hfitel de la Chaip 
eolferie, mais Sf>n impatieuoo no lui permit 
pas do BO soumottre h cette partie da c6r6- 
monicl ; il ne qmtta point le palais, laissant 
le chomp libre aux conijecttires. Lapremidre 
introduction de lanouvelte lmp<l‘racricese fit 
lo lendemain danslo cabinet de I'Empereur. '* 
— Barok Mbnkvat., Souvenirs llistoriques de 
HapoUon, i. 254, 23G. 
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cision ; and it was only on very parti- 
cular occasions that he adjourned the 
cunBideration of anything to the day 
following. No one better understood 
or more thoroughly practised De Witt’s 
celebrated maxim, the justide of which 
is probably ygeW known to all engaged 
extensively in active life, that the great 
secret of getting through business is 
to take up everything in its order, and 
do only one thing at a time. During 
a camjjaign, he set no bounds to the 
fjvtigue which ho underwent. Often 
after reading despatches, or dictating 
orders to one set of secretaries during 
the whole day, he would commence 
w'ith another relay at night, and, with 
tho exception of a few hours’ sleep on 
his sofa, keep them hard at work till 
tho following morning. He always 
walked about when he was dictating ; 
tho energy of his mind, ana mpid suc- 
cession of his ideas, rendered it im- 
)>ossible for him to sit still. The fer- 
vour of his imagination, the vehemence 
of his conceptions, scorned to render 
him insensible to “ttie fatigues of tho 
moij|ent, which were lelt as altogether 
overwhelming by his attetulaiits, less 
wrapt up than himself in the intense 
anticipation of tlf> future. He scarce- 
ly ever wrote with his own hand, and 
it was with the utmost difficulty, and 
only by the aid of a sort of short-hand, 
that his socretarif's were able^to keep 
I)ace with tho rapidity of his conii>osi- 
tion. His ideas flowed without inter- 
mission, and ho never experienced 
tho least difficulty in finding exjtres- 
sions. But his writing was so t)ad as 
to be almost illegible even to himself : 
a few letters were only given to each 
word ; and such as were employed 
wei*e in general wrong spell. 

38. If, in the course of a campaign, 
he met a courier on the road, he gene- 
rally stopped, got out of his carriage, 
and called Berthier or Caulaincourt, 
who sat down on tho ground to write 
what the Emperor dictated, fre- 
quently tben^ the officers around him 
were sent in different directions, so 
that hardly any remained in attend- 
ance on his peroon. When he expect- 
ed soffie intelligence from his generals, 
and it was supposed that a battle was 
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in contemplation, he was generally in 
the most anxious state of disquietude ; 
and not unfrequently in the middle 
of the night called out aloud, “ Call 
d’Albe, (his principal secretary) ; let 
every one arise.” He then began to 
work at one or two in tho morning ; 
having gone to bed the night before, 
according to his invariable custom, at 
nine o’clock, as soon as he had dined. 
Tnree or four hours' sleep was all that 
he cither allowed himself, or required. 
During the campaign of 1813, there 
was only one night — that wlicn he 
rested at Gorlitz, after tho conclusion 
of tho armistice — that ho slept ten 
I hours without wakening. Often Ciiul- 
aincourt or Duroc weie up with him 
hard at work all night. On such occa- 
sions, his favourite Mameluke, llustim, 
brought him frequently strong coffee : 
and ho walked about from dark till 
sunrise, speaking and dictating with- 
ofl't intermission, in his apartment, 
which was always well lighted, wrap- 
ped up in his night-gown, with a silk 
handkerchief tied like a turban round 
his head. But these stretches were 
only made under the pressure of ne- 
cessity: generally he retired to rest 
at eight or nine, anVl slept till two, 
then rose and dictated for a^Jouple of 
hours ; then rested, or more frequently 
meditated for two hours alone ; after 
which ho dressed, and a warm batli 
prepared him for the labours of tho 
succeeding day. 

39, When on a journey, whether 
during a campaign, or in time of peace, 
he always rose early, and never stopt 
in a village or at an inn to breakfast. 
He had soup with him in the carriage ; 
and, when he felt hungry, alighted, 
sat down on the road-side, or at the 
foot of a tree, and shared his simple 
repast with his immediate attendants. 
His travelling carriage was a perfect 
curiosity, and singularly characteristic 
of the prevailing temper of his dispo- 
sition. It was divided into two un- 
equal compartments, separated by a 
small low partition on which the el- 
bows could rest, while it prevented 
either from encroachitig on the other : 
the smaller was for Berthier, the larger, 
the lion’s share, for himself. The Em- 
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jioror could recline in a rlonnettse in 
front of his sent; but no such uccoinmo- 
dation was afforded to his compjmion. 
In the interior of the carriage were a 
jiumber of drawers, of which Najjoleon 
had the key, in which were placed des- 
patches not yet read ; and a small li- 
brary of books. A large lamp behind 
gave a bright light in the interior, so 
that he could read without interm's- 
sion all night. He paid great attention 
to his portable library, and had pre- 
pared a list of small editions of above 
live hundred volumes, which he intend- 
ed to be his constant travelling com- 
panions but tlie disasters of the latter 
years of his reign prevented this design 
from being carried into complete exe- 
cution. Uc sometimes rode on horse- 
back during a march in the middle of 
his troops; but this was only for a 
short period, or when very near con- 
siderable masses of the enemy. M<';*e 
frequently, as he was a most rigid 
economist of his time, he calculated 
where headquarters should arrive at 
the destined place of rest for the night, 
and remained where he had passed the 
preceding till the time arrived, when 
l>y driving raplJ-lyin his canlage ho 
could r, 7 ich it. During the journey 
he was incessantly engaged reading 
despiatches, or reports from his gene- 
rals, to which he often gave a verbal 
answer to the officer who brought 
them as the carriage moved along. 
The lamp behind was constantly light- 
ed; BO that, when it grew dark, the 
bright light it shed in the inside of the 
vehicle enabled him to continue his 
labours without interruption, 

40. Napoleon was extremely fond of 
exercise on horseback, and was both a 
daring and indefatigable rider; but he 
was far from being a good horacman. 
Ho generally rode entire horses ; and 
as he frequently had them little under 
command, those near him were some- 
times thrown from their saddles by 
the effects of his awkwardness. Eight 
or ten steeds for his private use ac- 
companied the carriage; but the fa- 
vourite was a beautiful Arab bay, with 
a black tail and mane. When he 
mounted on horseback to survey a 
country, tw'o officers of his suite pre- 


ceded him, and his own charger fol- 
lowed at a quick trot those winch went 
before- it. He usually held tlie reins 
in his right hand, and incessantly agi- 
tated the bit in the horse’s mouth — 
peculiarities contrary to all the rules 
of the 7nanege, but not a'^litile charac- 
teristic of the incessant fervour of his 
mind. His restlessness of disposition 
was such that he could not sit still, 
even when carried at the gallop on 
horseback. The officers who rode be- 
fore had come by long habit to know 
so well what he wanted, that ho had 
rai’ely to direct their course, but his 
own horse follow'ed mechanical ly the 
direction which they took. He was 
passionately fond of riding across the 
country, through fields or w'oods, and 
over heaths; and in a difficult path 
where riding was hazardous, and tho 
whole party were obliged to dismount 
and lead their horses, the Emperor 
was always in spirits. If ho came to 
any place where a disaster had been 
incurred, or which was associated with 
7 )ainful recollection s, he pushed on at 
the gallop, qtuid fell into a perfect'fury 
if anything then checked his progress. 
On one occasion, i';: the autumn of 
1813, ‘he had occasion to pass a place 
w’here seventy caissons, of great im- 
portance to the army, had been blow’u 
up the day before by the Cossacks. 
On seeing the ground covered with the 
fragments, he immediately set off‘ at 
the gallop to get over it as fa.st as pos- 
sibly; and a little dog having followed 
his horse barking, he was seized with 
such a fit of anger that he dreW one of 
hi& pistols, fired at the animal, and, 
having missed, dashed the pistol itself 
at it, still hastening on with breathless 
speed ; while Rustan, who was no 
stranger to such scenes, quietly fell 
behind and picked up the weapon thus 
thrown away by his infuriated muster. 

41, The unceasing restlessness and 
indefatigable activity of his disposition 
w'et% strongly evinced in the irregidar 
hours during which different things 
were done, and the rigorous manner 
in which, nevertheless, instant obedi- 
ence was enforced to his commands. 
Often the march of headquarters was 
delayed for some hours, or half a day, 
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beyond the time fixed, while the Em- 
peror wiyi dictating or reading des- 
patches ; and at the last word he would 
call out — *'Tho carriage — to hi^rse!’* 
These words acted like an electric 
sliock on his attendants, who straight- 
way niouutcft, the carriage was in- 
stantly at the door, and the whole set 
olf at the gallop. Caulain court geno- 
r*dly rode on the right of the carriage, 
(rencrid Ouyot on the left; and the 
officers on sorvioo, pages, attendants, 
and grooms, with the led liorsos, rattled 
on us hard as they could, followed by a 
squadron of the Guards. The whole 
j}ushed on at a quick trot, or the gal- 
lo]i, often for a day or a night witlumt 
lialtiug ; ami where the rcnul was nar- 
row, or a defile or coi)8e was to be 
traversed, tljrs vehemence with wdiicli 
they rode drove them u^iust each 
other at the imminent hazard of their 
legs and necks. If the E*mperor hal te*d 
to m<'ike an observation, he immedutto- 
ly mounted one of tlie led horses; and 
four chasseurs, with fxed bayonets on 
their carbines, formed square round 
him, •which advanced always keeping 
him in its centre. If a distant object 
was to bo examiqod, a page l)r«>ught 
up the telescope, u very fine one being 
always at hand; the inai)S were fre- 
quently called for, and spread out on 
the ground, and the Emperor, lying 
down beside them, w'us soon km coi^- 
})letely absorbed in his plans as if he 
had been in his cabinet at St Cloud. 

42. WheiitlioEirqjeror passed thro^^gh 
u division of the Guards, all the Hands 
of the regiments came to the front; 
the troops fell back, and formed liTio 
on either side, and gi'out pomp was 
observed ; the cortege passing through 
slowly, and saluting the officers. But 
no such ceremony was observed in 
ti'uversing the ordinary corps of the 
army ; and the passage through them 
was often forced at the gallop, under 
circumstances almost amounting to 
violence. The imperial suite, likH a 
whirlwind, swept thi’ough the columns, 
too fast for the men either to fall into 
the Anks or to present arms; and 
befoi|^he astonished crowd could find 
time TO gaze on their beloved chief, 
the cortege was disappearing in the 


distance. Room, however, was ahvaj s 
cleared; the oiitridisrs loudly called 
out to make way; and at the magic 
words — “ The Emperor 1 " infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, were pell-mell 
hurried to the side, often in frightful 
confusion, and with fractures of logs 
and arms. Loud huzzas never failed, 
to the very last, to greet his passage 
tbt'ough the divisions of the Guards, 
by whom he was enthusiastically be- 
loved, and whose wants wore sedu- 
lou.sly attended to. But tliough the 
young conscripts, in tho bogiiming of 
the campaign of 1813, were prodigal 
of the stime acclamations, yot hard- 
ship, disaster, and suffering sensibly 
cooled their ardour, and before its 
close tho imperial suite often traversed 
long columns of the army without a 
single cheer announcing its presence. 

43. WJien de.spatch(i.s overtoj)k the 
JCqj.peror, as they often did, on the 
road, Duroc or C'aulaincourt, who rode 
at the side of the carriage, received 
ami opened the bag, and pr»;.s«mted the 
letters to the Emperor wdihout stop- 
ping. Directly a numbfjr of envelopes 
were seen falling from the windows of 
the imperial carriage ;tiand it AVas evi- 
dent, from tho rate at which tjr ‘y were 
tossed over, that the letters were de- 
voured with the rapidity of lightning. 
The useless despatches and covers were 
cut to pieces, and thrown out in tho 
same way ; ofU-n in such quantities, 
as to strew the track of tho wheels 
with little fniginents, which, trodden 
under foot by the horses, or crushed 
under tho wheels of the succeeding 
carriages, made a white lino along the 
road. Hapoleon generally cut these 
despatches to pieces with his own 
hands, or, if not so employed, worked 
incessantly with the window -sash or 
carriage-door. He could not remain a 
moment at rest. If there were no 
despatches or morning states to read, 
he had recourse to the Paris journals, 
or the last publications of tho day, 
with which the drawers of the car- 
riage were always stored ; but they 
generally shared the fate of the unim- 
portant despatches, being thrown out 
of the windows after a few pages had 
been cut up. In such numbers were 
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these discard^ literary novelties thus 
tossed overbodrd, that the officers of 
the suite generally contrived to collect 
no inconsiderable store of diverting 
trifles, by picking them up on the 
traces of his carriage. The Emperor 
was insatiable for something new, and 
opened with avidity every fresh publi- 
cation ; but his taste was for solid and 
well-informed writings, not amusing 
trifles; and he had an incredible tact*in 
discovering, from a few pages, whether 
tht jre was anything worth reading in a 
book. Thus, in his hands, the ephe- 
meral literature of the day disappear- 
ed almost as fast as it was introduced. 

44. The antechambers of Napoleon 
during a campaign — whether in his 
tent, in the field, or in the apartments 
of farm -houses, or even in cottages, 
which were dignified for the time with 
the appellation of “the palace” — pre- 
sented the most extraordinary spec- 
tacle. No one could form an idea of %he 
fatigue there undergone by the whole 
uttciidaiits, from the grand eacpiire 
Caulaiucoiirt to the lowest of the 
valets. Du roc and ho were themselves 
indefatigable, and, by unwearied exer- 
tion and extraordinary activity, had 
introduced the’utmost degree of regu- 
larity ''into the imperial household; 
but it was no easy matter for the 
strength of any others in attendance 
to stand the rigorous services which 
were exacted. Persons of illustrious 
birth or the highest rank — such as 
Count Narbonne or Caulaincourt — 
were obliged to wait there night after 
night, sleejung on straw or stretched 
out on chairs, ready at any moment to 
be called in by the Enlporor. Now 
and then the scene was enlivened by 
a young and handsome actress in the 
last Parisian costume, who, amidst the 
din of war and the smoko of the bi- 
vouacs, waited to bo called in to divert 
the Emperor for a few minutes amidst 
his more serious cares. Frequently 
he roused his attendants eight or ten 
times in the night, when despatches 
requiring instant attention were re- 
ceived. All who were there on service 
slept habitmilly on straw, wrapt up in 
their cloaks, ready, at a moment's warn- 
ing, either to mount on horseback and 


ride twenty or thirty miles without 
halting, or to take their turn, the mo- 
ment the Emperor’s voice was heard, 
in the not less fatiguing duty of an- 
swering his despatches, or writing to 
his dictation. So crowded was tiis ante- 
chamber in general wit^Ji atoendfints, 
that it was not inaptly compared, by 
those inhabiting it, to the inside of the 
wooden horse of Troy. The faithful llus- 
tan, whom he had brought from Itgypt, 
usually slept near the door: he dress- 
ed and undressed the Emperor; and, 
when he rode out, was constantly at hail (I 
to bring the telescope, or jirovide the 
cloaks or umbrellas which might bo re- 
quired for protection from the weather. 

45. The true scene of Napoleon’s 
glory, and the most characteristic of 
the ruling passion of his mind, was his 
cabinet, ll^e regarded this department 
of the puulic business as of so much 
importance, that a special decree was 
jiassed on 3d February 1 806 for its or- 
ganisation. Meneval w’as the secre- 
tary, and it was his duty to write to 
his dictation ; tc^^rosent all the papers 
for his signature, to send off ijjl the 
couriers uiid despatches, and to keep 
the keys of all the portfolios. M. Des- 
champ was the pefsou appointed to 
bring in the ijetitiona, and collect all 
the materials for the bulletins and 
history, M. Fain was the “ Archiviste ” 
of the cabinet: it was his duty to re- 
oeivc all the papers of importance from 
the secretary, to arrange them, and 
deposit them at the end of tho year 
inithe im]>erial archives of the secre- 
tnri& of state. This apartment was 
I n^ver wanting even in the worst ac- 
commodation; the ingenuity of his at- 
tendants supplied every defect ; and if 
no room could be got, his tent was al- 
ways at hand, which was an’angcd for 
the purpose in the middle of tho squares 
of the Old Guard. Although this im- 
portant apartment was overloaded with 
maps, military states, and despatches, 
tlm most remarkable and uniform re- 
gularity was observed in its arrange- 
ment; and it was so managed that, 
though the Emperor so often ^noved 
his headj}uai*ters, everything was in 
the same place one day as imother. 
In the middle stood a large table, on 
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which was extended the best map of 
the theatre of war ;* and on it were 
stuck pine, with heads of different col- 
ours, to represent his own and the 
hostile columns. It was the duty of 
the direAor of the topographic bureau, 
to have the irv>p with these pins laid 
down the moment that headquartcra 
arrived at any place; and almost al- 
ways the first thing which Napoleon 
did, when he arrived, was to call for 
it; for he held to it more strongly than 
any other want of his existence. Dur- 
ing the whole night the map was sur- 
rounded by twenty or thirty wax 
candles, constantly burning, and a fine 
compass stood in the middle of them. 
So frequently did the Emperor call for 
the map when out on horseback, that 
Caulaincourt had a portable one, which 
he kept constantly tied to ^lis button 
across his breast; and ho often was 
required to unfold it ten or fifteen 
times in the course of a forenoon. 

46. At the corners of the cabinet 
were four lesser tables, at which the 
secretaries of Napoledn^were engaged 
in writing; and sometimos Napoleon 
himsetf and the chief of ihe topo- 
graphic depiirtmenb were to bo seen 
there likewise. THb Emperor usually 
dictated walking about in his green 
Bui*tout and great boots, with his hat 
upon his head, precisely as he was in- 
‘ terred in the grave at St Helen^.. As 
his id^s flowed with extraordinaiy 
rapidity, and he spoke os rapidly as he 
thought, it was no easy matter for his 
secretaries to keep pace with Lis ^elo- 
cution. To facilitate the expression, 
a ceitain number of hieroglyphic synv 
hols were established by him to signify 
certain things; and they were not a 
little curious, as affording an index to 
’the light in which these things were 
regarded by him. Thus the tail of a 
dragon signified the French army ; a 
whip, the corps of Davouat ; a thorn, 
the British empire; asponge^ the coni’ 
mercial touma. It was the duty of tl^o 
secretaries afterwards to decipher this 

* For tliti campaign in Saxony ]n 1813. bo 
made use of the admirable map m Petri, of 
which he had felt the value in the campaign 
of 1806 ; and occasionally of that of lilacken- 
bltfg.^O]>BLEBfiN, i. 1S7. 


chaos, and extend it proper sen- 
tences, which was ofteii a work of no 
small difficulty ; but the £m|>eror had 
a singular facility in making it out, as 
the symbols had been established by 
himself. Often there were two des- 
patches to which answers were to be 
dictated at the same time — one from 
Spain, and another from a distant 
quarter of Germany; but the compli- 
cafion and variety of objects to be 
considered made no confusion, on such 
occasions, in the steadiness of his men- 
tal gaze. The moment that a despatch ' 
was rend, and its bearer questioned, 
an answer to it was commenced ; and 
not unfrcquently, while the secretary 
in one corner was making out orders 
of the most important kind for the 
war in Spain, the one that sat in an- 
other was drawing a diplomatic note ; 
a third busy with the orders for 
twenty brigades ; and the fourth with 
ail ABC for the King of Rome.+ No- 
thing could exceed the distinctness 
with which the threads of all these 
varied subjects were preserved in 
his mmd: and although the orders 
which ho gave for the direction of dis- 
tant operations were gften unfortu- 
nate or erroneous, from the impetaiosity 
of his mind leading him to ^decide 
without sufficient information, and 
their effect was still more frequently 
marred by the neglect or incaj)acity of 
inferior functionaries ; yet they were 

t It is frequently said, from several secre- 
taries being engaged in the room at once, 
that Napoleon could dictate to throe clerks 
at a time. This, however, is a mistake, as all 
those who have really been so liard j>re6sed 
tm to require to attempt it will r 9 ttdily be- 
lieve. It is quite possible to dictate a serious 
paper to one secretary, and write a letter 
with your own hand, or dictate short notes, 
requiring little attention, at the same time : 
the eye giving the senso of wl)at is written ; 
while the memory retains the import of 
what 1ms been dictated: but it is altogether 
imiiossiblo to dictate at the same time two 
serious papers on different subjects, much 
less three. NovertholesB, a num with an ac- 
tive mind may frequently bo seen in a room 
with three secretaries, and kcc})ing them all 
constantly employed; but in such a case the 
real mental stram is with one only; the 
others are making out letters ffom hints 
furnished, or writing routine despatches of i 
little moment, or cojiying what is put into 
thtdr bunds, with possibly the addition of a 
sentence at the beginning and end. 
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always on^ftD able and lucid 

cojiceptioi^t oi Ids part. And the very 
errors they contained, which some- 
times wete of the most serious kind, 
generally arose from the intensity of 
that conception rendering him blind 
to the opposite set of considerations. 

47. One of the most important offi- 
cers in the military household of Na- 
poleon was the keeper of the port- 
folio — a functionary who supplred 
the place of the whole tribe of re- 
gistrars, keepers of archives, and state- 
paper officers, in ordinary govern- 
ments ; and wlio, though a simple 
Swiss porter, in the rank of a superior 
domestic, was intrusted with the keep- 
ing of papers of inestimable value. His 
duty was of the ■simplest, but also, for 
a long continuance, of the most ex- 
hausting kind. It was to bo con- 
stantly at his post, and thoroughly 
acquainted with the place, arrange- 
ment, and look of all the documents 
under his charge: night and day he 
required to be at the door of the cabi- 
net; no excuse but severe illness could 
bo taken for eyon a minute's absence. 
The Emperor had, with great pains, 
coll(‘cted a ma^nfficent set of maps, 
the finest probiioly in existence, which 
was lii[ 3 ^ constant companion in the 
campaigns of Austerlitz, Jena, Fried- 
land, and Aspern ; but it was lost during 
the Moscow retreat, and its place was 
never afterwards adequately supplied. 
The collection, however, though of a 
secondary character, which was made 
for the campaign of 1813, W'as very 
considerable, and two officers of ap- 
proved talent and fidelity were con- 
stantly in charge of it, and at hand. 
So peremptory were the orders of the 
Emperor that they should be con- 
stantly near his person with their port- 
folios, that they were never more than 
a few yards distant either from his 
cabinet, his carriage, or his charger; 
and, being well aware of the impor- 
tance of their functions, and the nu- 
merous occasions on which they were re- 
quired to produce their treasures, they 
rode over, without ceremony, every- 
thing that came in their way. With 
such minute attention to details were 
the operations of this wonderful man 


conducted, and so vast the variety of 
information which required to bo taken 
in.to account in the formatitn of de- 
signs which, to a supei’ficial observer, 
appeared to emanate from the^ concep- 
tions of original genius. 

48. Napoleon enjoyetl^ through life 
the most robust health, the result in 
a great degree of remarkable placidity 
of mind. Neither his extraordinary 
elevation, nor his still more extraor- 
dinary fall, had any effect in perma- 
nently disturbing his equanimity of 
temper; and the ceaseless activity of 
his mind, and the gigantic projects in 
which he was engaged, never affected 
the uniform health of his body. His 
perpetual change of habits, from Lis 
earliest years, and constaut numtal oc- 
cupation, seemed to relieve him, as it 
has done ij^any others, from all bodily 
ailments. Temperate, active, and re- 
gular, the vigour of his frame with- 
stood all the trials to which it was 
subjected, and pix)ved equal alike to 
the heat of Egy)t and the cold of 
Russia ; to the yffgue of the campaign 
of Echmuhl, and the anxietiesitof a 
fall from throne of Charlemagne. 
In person he was, like Alexander and 
Frederick, below the average height; 
and his figure, as he advanced in life, 
became inclined to corpulence. His 
neck was short, his chest broad, his 
legs well turned; his hands and feet, 
of which he was very vain, small, and 
beautifully formed. His countenance, 
regular and expressive in the highest 
de^-t;^, seemed to realise the visions 
of ancient sculpture, and is faithfully 
represented on the canvass of David, 
as well as the numerous Coins and 
medals which were struck off during 
his reign. Early in life, ho suffered 
much under a cutaneous disorder, con- 
tracted when serving a cannon at the 
siege of Toulon, and which only yield- 
ed, in 1801, to the scientific skill of 
Dr Corvisart. The only serious com- 
plaint with which ho was ever affected, 
previous to the appeariince of the here- 
ditary malady which ultimately prov- 
ed fatal, ttas occasional severe vom- 
iting, which at the time was some- 
times so violent as to produce a sort 
of stupor, though without any oUier 
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airectiou in the head but what arose When he b^n to dictate, he never 
from sympathy with the stomach, and failed to pour out his ideas with extr^- 
ultirnately was beneficial, from carry- ordinary clearness and rapidity : they 
in^ off the excessive bilious secretions, seemed to spring, os his attendants 
It was ^ftcr going through his most said, “ like Minerva reJidy armed from 
fatiguing campaigns that it gcnciiilly the brain of Jupiter.” Often, in tho 
aj»pc/ircd; andbit was under that afFec- course of his labour, he called for icos 
tion that be laboured on the fields of or sherbet, and always asked liis sccre- 
Aspern and Borodino. A desire to tary which he preferred before helping 
understand the jjature of the human himself. He then in general w’cnt to 
frame made him at one time take Ics- bc£ again, and in five minutes Wiis 
sons from T)r Corvisart in anatomy; sound asleep. When he rose in this way 
but the sight of tho preparations in and worked in the night be desired 
wax of tho internal parts jiroduced not to bo called till after seven in 
such a nausea, that he was seized with tho morning. These were his habits 
a violent fit of vomiting, and relin- ns well at St Cloud as d\u'ing bis 
quishod the subject. He could look campaigns; for he was frequently 
unmoved, however, upon tho most sleepless for some hours, and when 
ghastly wounds, and stanched them this was tho case, ho always rose and 
on tho field of battle with his hand- worked till he fairly forced sleep to 
kerchief without evincing q^iy similar come to his relief. He could not bear 
sensations. He frequently said that to lie awake for any length of time uii- 
he would dio of cancer i» the stomach ocoupied ; and his attendants and se- 
before he was fifty, the age at which creftiries were always in the ante- 
that complaint proved fatal to his chamber, ready to bo called in when 
father ; but he never felt any uneasi- he felt an inclination to rise. He 
ness in that (piavter ItiJI he had been seldom took rest, properly so called — 
some time in St Helena, where it was that is, absolute cessation from exet*- 
doubtless aggravated by tllj climate tion. Bepose by him was found in tho 
and mental causes. change of occupation— a secret well 

49. Napoleon, Ifke Wellington and known to all who have been mucli 
all great generals, had an extraordi- engaged in active life or literary 
nary power of commanding sleep when labour. Like Voltaire, he had several 
it suited liim to take rest, and doing 'writing-tables in his cabinet, each con- 
wiihout it when circumstances fequir- taining the papers relating to a differ- 
ed such a privation. Six hours’ rest wak ent subject ; and when exhausted by 
always enough for him in the twenty- working at the one, he found recrea- 
four, as it is for all persons when tion in taking to another, 
undergoing great mental or bodily 50. Although no man in modem 
fatigue. It is indolent habits \^icb times has occasioned such a destruc- 
require pixdonged slumbers; vigoijr tion of the human species, Napoleon 
either of body or mind produces the was often susceptible of pity for indi- 
profound sleep which speedily and vidual Buffering; and as he rode, ac- 
completefy refreshes. He awoke at cording to his constant custom, over 
once, and began to work without de- tho fields of his victories after the 
lay. Instantly getting up, ho put on carnage had ceased, he frequently 
a white nightgown, and silk handker- made some of his suite stop to stanch 
chief about his head, and, with his the wounds or alleviate the sufferings 
hands crossed behind his baqk, began of the maimed, of whatever nation* 
walking up and down the room. Jle On one occasion in Silesia, when riding 
was soon immemed in his subject, and in this manner over a field strewed 
often so preoccupied that he did not with the wounded and the slain, he 
pei'ceive when his setiretarywwho had made his own surgeon dismount to 
been sent for, had onterec^but con- bind up the wounds of a Kussian who 
tinned pacing up and down, repeatedly | still gave some signs of life, If he 
the odour of his suuff-box. | is saved,” said he, ** there will be one 
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the less to hate me nS ihe cause of 
hifi death.” Not iinfrequeutly be dis- 
mounted himself and felt the pulse of 
a woundedman, or put a flask of Bplrits^ 
which his Mameluke always carried 
with him, to his lips to restore the" 
spai'k of life. He even applied his 
own handkei'chief to wipe away the 
clotted blood and dust which obstruct- 
ed tho brcatliing of those who w^re 
severely mutilated. On such occasions 
he was wont to halt and command 
silence, to licar the cries or groans of 
the wounded. He did this, in par- 
ticular, more than once on the field of 
Wagram. At a fire in Verdun in 
1805, some English sailors exerted 
themselves strenuously to extinguish 
the flames. No so(mer had this come 
to the knowledge of Napoleon than he : 
ordered them to be sent home to their 
own country, with nioucy to carry 
them from his privy purse. Dujliig 
the Moscow retreat, nearWinkowo, ho 
addressed to Marshal Mortier, who re- 
mained with the rear-guard at Moscow, 
the most humane and touching in- 
junctions as to the care of the wounded.* 
After the battle of Rautzen, he had oc- 
casion to pass* through tho town of 
liischfjfswerda, which had fallen a prey 
to the* flames during the preceding 
contest. Tho smouldering ruins, and 
starving inhabitants, striving to rescue 
some of their effects from the devas- 
tation, presented a most melancholy 
spectacle, with which tho Emperor was 
deeply afteoted; and having ascertained 
that tho fire had been occasioned by 
the wantoiiuesB of his own soldiers, he 

* I cannot too strongly recommend to 
your caro thosu of the wounded who are still 
left to us. lUace them on the carriages of tho 
Young Guard, and on every conveyanoe 
that you can possibly lay hands upon. The 
liomans voted civic crowns to tiioso who 
saved the lives of citizens : how many crowns 
will you merit in my eyes, for all tho unhappy 
men whom j’ou will save! You must inoiuit 
them on your own horses, on those of your 
staff; it was thus that 1 acted at St Jean 
d’Acre. Take care first of the officers, and 
next of tho non-commissioned officers. Give 
Frenchmen the preference. Call together 
tho generals and officers under your com- 
mand; make them sensible of nil that hu- 
manity demanrls in such circura stances.'’ — 

N AT'OLRON O tt M ABESCH AL MORTlER, \fHnk(nC0, 

Oct. 20, 1S12. Mbseval, iii. 812. 


promised to give the sufliu-ers iudeiur.i- 
fication, and actually fixed 100,000 
francs (£4000) for tliat pm^ose; but 
having failed to provide the reipiisite 
funds from the military eldest, tho 
payment of this sum fell as u burden 
on the King of Saxony.* Whtm lie ar- 
rived at Bunzlau in Silesia, whore h is • dd 
antagonist KutusofF had breathed his 
last, he inquired if any monument exist- 
ed to his memory; and being informed 
that there was none, he ordered one to 
be raised at his own expense — an hon- 
ourable design, which tho misfortunes 
of the close of the camx>aign prevented 
from being carried into execution. 

51. Heroic conduct, whctbcT ip his 
own troops or those of his enemies, 
seldom failed to arrest his attention. 
On one occasion, at Boulogne, he re- 
ceived intelligence of a young English 
sailor who had escajied from his jilaco 
of confinement in tho interior of 
France, and made his way to the coast 
near tliat town, where he had secret- 
ly constructed ^ skiff of the branches 
and bark of tgees, witli which he was 
about, when seized, to brave tb# teiri- 
pcsts of tfic Channel, in hojies of mak- 
ing his way to ojie of the English 
cruisers, and regaining bis native 
country. Struck witli tho hardihood 
of the project, Napoleon ordered tlie 
young man- to bo brought into his pre- 
sence,*and himself questioned him aa 
to his motives for undertaking so jieril- 
ous an adventure ; for the bark seemed 
incapable of bearing the weight of a 
haijfctui being. The sailor iiersisted in 
his having intended to embark in it, 
and besought tho Emijei*or to permit 
him to carry his design into execution. 
** Doubtless,” replied Napoleon, “ you 
must have some mistress to revisit, 
since you were so desirous to regain 
your country ?” No,” replied the 
young man, “ I only wished to see my 
mother, who is old and infirm.” “ And 
you shall see her,” rejoined the Empe- 
rcT; and immediately gave orders that 
the young man should be equipped 
anew, and sent with a fljig of truce on 
board tl^ first cruiser with the British 
flag, adding a small sum for ids mother, 
who must, he uddod, be no common 
person to have so affectionate a sou. 
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He attached the greatest importance to 
iiiDral courage in his generals ; and often 
said he would rather have an army of 
deer commanded by a lion, than an 
army of Vons commanded by a deer. 

62. Although the campaigns wore 
the great scene?“of ^Japoleon’s activity, 
yet peace was very far indeed from 
being a season of repose to his mind. 
He was then incessantly engaged in 
the maze of diplomatic negotiations, 
projects of domestic improvements, or 
discussions in the council of state, 
which filled up every leisure moment 
of the forenoon. He rose early, and 
was engaged in his cabinet with his 
secretary till breakfast, which never 
lasted above half an hour. Ho break- 
fasted alone, and during the repast 
was engaged in conversation with some 
])ersoDB who appeared as grests and 
stood round tlie room, on literature 
and the sciences. Ho th^n attended a 
])arade of his troojjs, received audiences 
of ambassadors, and transacted otW 
official business till th^e o'clock, when 
he generally repaired toc'die council of 
state, *or rode out till dinner, which 
was always at six. He dJhed with 
Josephine, and sp^nt the evening in 
discussions with literar}' and scientific 
men, in whose conversation he took 
great delight. If there were no women 
ill the party, he was very fond of criti- 
cising and turning into ridiculcf their^ 
habits and inclinations, particularly 
their frivolity and love of dress, which 
he judged of by what he saw in the 
Empress, At night ho generally4had 
her to read to him forhalf an hour after 
he had lain dowm to rest; and ns sho 
read extremely well, ho took great 
pleasure in that recreation after the 
.fatigues of the day. When engaged 
in business, or at the council-board, 
his activity, as in his campaigns, was 
incessant : he could not rest a moment 
idle. At the head of the table of the 
council of state, he was constantly 
cutting the chair on which he sat with 
his penknife ; * and on his favourite 
desks at St Cloud, Fontainebleau, and 

* " I snt down in the arm-chair*^ [)n which 
the Emperor used tu rest, all lacerated and 
cut up with the penknife."— 3bum»ir« de 
Caui-AiKcouiiT, ii. 14. 


[ctup. Lxxviir. 

the Elysdo Bourbon, where all his 
great designs were matured,' the deevp 
and innumerable indentations of his 
penknife are still to be seen.f If he 
could get nothing else to work with, 
he bit his own nails to the quick till 
the blood came. 

63. Dinner occupied exactly forty 
minutes: the Emperor conversed a 
gre^t deal, unless his mind was much 
preoccupied, but never indulged in the 
slightest convivial excess. Coffee suc- 
ceeded at twenty minutes to seven, 
unless some special occasion required 
a longer stay at table, and the remain- 
der of the evening, till eleven, when 
he retired to rest, was engaged in dis- 
cussions and conversation with a circle 
of officers, ambassadors, scientific or 
literary men, artists of celebrity, or 
civil functionaries. In their society 
he took the greatest delight. On such 
oceijsions, he provoked discussion on 
serious and interesting topics, not un- 
frequently morals, political philosophy, 
and hist^iry ; and never failed to aston- 
ish his auditors jby the extent of his 
information, and the original views 
which ho started on every subject 
that came under discusyon. A little 
talent or knowledge in an Emperor, 
doubtless goes a great way ; and sus- 
picions might have been entertained 
that the accounts transmitted to us 
by his contemporaries of the ability 
of his conversation were exaggerated, 
did not ample and decisive evidence 
of it remain in the memorials of St 
Helena, and the luminous speeches su- 
perior to any other at the council-board, 
which are recorded by Tbibaudeau 
and Pelet in their interesting works 
on the Council of Stal^e during the 
Consulate and Empire. In general 
his life was one of continued labour ; 
but occasionally he indulged himself 
in a few days of total cessation from 
business. These periods, however, 
were far from being those of an entire 
intermissiou from mental exertion : he 
seemed on such occasions to bo puzzled 
how to fill up his time. The day ap- 
peared to be so long that ho seemed 
to think it would never come to an 

t The author has repeatedly seen them.— 
See also Caulaincourt, ii. 144 
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end. He talked an hour with the 
Empreas ; Bauntcvcd through the 
rooms for a few minutes,; sat down on 
an arm 'Chair and slept a quarter of an 
hour ; and not unfrequently sat down 
on the knees of his secretary, put his 
arms round his neck, and, like a child, 
diverted himself by gently pulling his 
car, or patting his cheek.* 

54. In domestic life, Napoleon was 
exempt from the habitual influence of 
most of the vices which so often con- 
sume the time and destroy the useful- 
ness of persons in his exalted station. 
Though not a faithful, ho was a kind 
husband : his attachment to Josephine, 
the real])arlnor of his life, was sincere; 
and to Marie Louise ho evinced a de- 
licate regard and consideration which 
could hardly have been expected from 
his previous habits and advanced 
period of life. His transient amours, 
of which he had many, were conducted 
in strict privacy, and neither cstrafiged 
him from the Empress, nor afforded 
any ground for ])ublic scandal. In 
early life, ho indulged for a brief 
season in the dream of romantic love ; 
and though his marriage with Jose- 
phine was Bi,^gc8ted by motives of 
ambition, her amiable qualities soon 
acquirfid a i)owerful hold of his heart : 
his letters to her during the Italian 
campaigns breathe the ardour of devot- 
ed attachmen t ; and to the end of his life, 
even after her divorce, she possessed a 
large share of his affection, and ho in 
secret believed that her destiny was in 
some mysterious way interwoven with 
his own. Female blandishments never 
either absorbed his time, or clouded 
his judgment. He was subject to 
terrible fits of jealousy, for which the 
levities and extravagance of Josephine 
afforded too much foundation : but he 
was not unforgiving in his disposition; 

* ** These wcTO dfiys of only apparent inac- 
tion, for if the hociy whs at rest tlie mind 
was at work. He would go and pass an hour 
with tbe Empress ; then come back, and, 
seating himself on the sofa, sleep, or soctu to 
sleep, for a few minute!*. He would then sit 
down on the corner of my bureau, or on the 
elbow of my chair, sometimes even on my 
kutics. He would put an arm round my neck, 
would arauBo himself by Mitly pulling my 
oar, or i)fttting my shoulder or cheek.' — 
Menisvai^ iii. 124, 123. 


and tbougb bis moody temperament 
was wrought up on such occasions to 
the most violent pii.ch of wrath, yet 
he was not inaccessible to returning 
reason or forgiveness. His divorce 
of her was suggested by tie ruling 
principles of his life — ^tate policy and 
ambition ; and, in carrying it into exe- 
cution, he did everything which tender 
solicitude could suggest to soften so 
terrible a blow. The pain which it 
cost him was greater than could have 
been expected from one who was ha- 
bitually guided by views of a general 
nature ;t while its ultimate disastrous 
effects afforded a signal proof that 
durable advantage, oven in this world, 
is not to be purchased by harsh or in- 
iquitous measures. Though the Em- 
press Marie Louise was little more 
than an^amiablo nonentity, and she 
proved herself in the end altogether 
unworthy d being his wufe, yet he 
was, kind and considerate to her dur- 
ing the few years that she shared his 
fortunes; and towards the King of 
Romo ho iiDmftably felt tho warmest 
affection, l^rcntal feelings, jndeed, 
strong in almost all but the utterly 
selfish, were peculiarly warm in his 
bosom. The edutiatioii and progress 
of his son occupied a large share of 
his attention, even on tho most mo- 
mentous occasions of his life ; t 
one yf the bitterest pangs which ho 
•felt during his exile at St Helena, was 
owing to his separation from that 
beloved infant, with whom his affec- 
tfojjs and ])ro8pective glories had been 
indissolubly wound up. 

• 55. It could not be said that Napo- 
t “ At tho close of tho melancholy cere- 
mony, severing the bonds which, had .lose- 
phine not proved barren, would have lasted 
for life, the Emperor retired to his cabinet. 
Rad and silent: ho sank down on the sofa 
where be nsnally sat, in a state of profound 
dejection. Heremained there some minutes, 
his head resting on his hand, and when he 
rose, he looked com]i1ctcly upset. When 
bis carriages were aiinnnuced, he took his 
lyit, and we went into the Empress's apart- 
ment On hearing us enter, site rose quickly, 
and threw herself, sobbing, on the neck of 
the Emperor, who several times strained her 
to his Heart.” — Mbneval, i. 230, 

X Bee in particular his Conduct on receiv- 
ing tho portrait of tho King of Rome the 
evening Mforc the batticof Borodino.— if rU 0 , 
Chap. Lxxii. S 73. 
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loon was a devout, and most certainly 
lie was not what is usually called a re- 
ligious mwn. Ho cared little for the 
forms of devotion; was seldom seen 
ttt public worship ; and wjien he was 
obliged to attend mass at the Tuileries, 
he generally s>ent the time in a small 
apartment communicating with the 
chapel, reading despatches. I3ut it 
would be equally far from the truth to 
say that he was an irreligious mau. 
No one felt more strongly the impor- 
tance of religious belief to mankind, 
or was more solicitous, so far as was 
practicable in that infidel ago, to re- 
establish it. Nor was this merely the 
result of political considerations : he 
did iKit rest with Gibbon in the opin- 
ion “ that all religion appears to the 
vulgar equally true, to the scej)tic 
crpially false, and to the philosopher 
equally useful.” The great truths of 
natural religion were fiimly engraven 
oil his mind. ** Look at the heayena, 
who made that ? ” was his rejily to an 
infidel opinion advanced in his pre- 
sence. ^ Nay, he retaiife^ through life, 
and educed in death, marks of the in- 
delible influence of the llonHin Catho- 
lic faith, in which he had been bap- 
tised. He lias liifnsclf told us, that 
he never could hear, when at St Cloud, 
tho distant bell of the church of St 
lluel without emotion; and on every 
eventful crisis, whether of danger, 
good, or bad fortune, he seldom failed 
to cross himself like a good Catholic. 
Ho was profoundly impressed with a 
sense of tho omnipotence and pfulii- 
presence of the Deity ; and firmly be- 
lieved, perhaps not without rcosoir, 
that he was an instrument in the hand 
of Providence for staying the devasta- 
.tion of the Revolution. During the 
crisis of a battle, he frequently in- 
voked the assistance of the Moat High ; 
his proclamations and bulletins often 
bore allusions to the Supremo Arbiter 
of events : ho braved the hostility of 
the whole Revolutionary party v)f 
Prance, from his desii'e to re-establish 
the Christian faith in his doi^iuious ; 
and on his deathbed he reverted with' 
out disguise to the faith of his youth, 
xmd declared that he died as he had 
lived, a good Catholic. 


[cnAP. LSXVIII. 

56, To complete the character of 
this extraordinary man, it oiily remapis 
to add, that his conduct at the time 
of his fall, and during his exile at St 
Helena, exhibited the same mixture of 
grandeur and littleness, of selfishness 
and magnanimity, which characterised 
every other period of his life. History 
I has not a more splendid scene to record 
than his heroic though unsuccessful 
caAipaign in France in 1814 ; but he 
lost its whole fruit by the want of 
moral courage to prosecute his move- 
ment upon St Dizier, and was content 
at last to abdicate his throne, and re- 
tire to a little appanage assigned him 
by the conquerors in tho island of 
Klba. llis triumidiant return from 
thence to Paris in the succeeding year, 
seemed to have outdone all that ro- 
mance had figured of the marvellous; 
and his genius never shone forth with 
brighter lustre than in tho prepara- 
tions which lie made during the Hun- 
dred Days to renew the war, as well as 
in tho conduct of the short and deci- 
sive campaign which followed; but, al- 
though he himself has repeatedly ad- 
mitted that he should have died at 
Waterloo,* yet he ha(J,iio hesitation 
in fleeing from his faithful Guards on 
that fatal field, and purchasin^is per- 
sonal safety by surrendering to a Brit- 
ish man-of-war. He bore his exile in 
St Helena in general with praiseworthy 
equanimity; and his conversations ill 
that sequestered isle will bo admired 
to the end of the world, as extraordi- 
naiy proofs of the vigour of his genius 
and depth of his thoughts. Yet even 
there, the pettishness of a little, stood 
in striking contrast to tho grandeur 
of an exalted mind : he fretted at re- 
stmints which, had he been in the place 
of the Allies, would possibly have been 
cut short by the scaffold; and the 
general who had been recounting the 
greatest achievements in modern his- 
tory, the prophet who was piercing 
with his eye the depths of futurity, 
often found his serenity disturbed, and 
his reflection destroyed, by tho appear- 
ance of an English uniform attending 

“I should have died, if not at Moscow, 
at latest at Waterloo.” — Las Casks, vii. 
70, 71. 
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him in his rides, or the omission on the 
jKyt of some one of his attendants to 
salute him with the title of Empctor. 

57. The preceding detail, long and 
minute as it is, will probably be re- 
garded by many as not the least in- 
teresting part of this history ; and by 
all be deemed to give a truer insight 
into the character of Napoleon, than 
tho public actions, embracing such 
great interests, tmd fraught with sScli 
momentous conaeqiiencos, which are 
scattered tlirough its volumes. They 
could not have been introduced earlier, 
for the events to which many of them 
refer, had not then occurred ; nor later, 
for not an instant is then left for reflec- 
t ion amidst the crash which attended his 
Tall. It is diiring this armistice alone, 
\ :hen the stream of "events presents 

“ Tl 1 0 1 1 iri'cnt’s 8 1 n oi )tlin ess cre i t dash bolow, ” 

that an opportunity occurred for^col- 
locUng details concerning the character 
and hiibits of a man, who, for good or 
for evil, has for ever imprinted his name 
and deeds on tlio records of histoiy. 

58. MaRA.T, King of Naples, Napo- 
li'oii’s brother-^ii'law, was also so re- 
markable a charact er during the whole 
wars oPthe Revolution, that some ac- 
count of bis peculiarities seems desir- 
able. So early as the battles of Mil- 
Icssimo and Montenotte, in 179t), lie 
was Napoleon’s adjutant, and by his 
intrepidity and daring contributed not 
a little to the triumphs of that me- 
morable campaign. It was by these 
qualities, as well as his handsome 
ligure and dashing manners, that ho 
laid the foundation of the reputation 
which gained for him the attention of 
the Emperor’s sister, and, by winning 
her hand, led to his brilliant fortunes, 
and elevation to tho throne of Naples. 
Nor was his merit in many respects in- 
ferior to his fortune. His piercing 
coup-cVmtl; his skill in judging of the 
positions of the enemy; hia chivalrous 
demeanour when leading his troops 
into battle; his calm intrepidity in the 
midst of the most appalling dangers; 
hia tall figure and noble carriage, as 
well as incomparable seat on the splen- 
did chargers which he always bestrode, 


gave him the air of a hero of romance, 
not less tlian the character of a first- 
rate cavalry officer. At tiFe head of 
his gallant cuirassiers he feared no 
danger, neyer paused to uiynber his 
enemies ; but with matchless herdiliood 
threw himself into tli» midst of the 
hostile arraj*^. Where ho hardly ever 
failed to achieve the most dazzling ex- 
ploits. In Napoleon’s caiiqiaigns - at 
Auaterlitz, Jena, and Eylau* — iMurat 
was always at tho head of so immense 
a body of horse as to render success 
almost a matter of certainty J 
was to the weight of this form id able 
phalanx, generally cigliteon or twenty 
thousand strong, that tho Emperor 
mainly trusted for the gaiiiing as well 
as the following up of his victories. 
Nfipolcon repeatedly expressed hisepin 
ion that cavalry, equally bravo-and well 
led, must break any infantry; and bis 
whole campaigns prove how much he 
trusted to that pr)werful, and now jicr- 
haps too much underrated arm of 
war.f On this account ho almost al- 
ways had Miyat at his side with his 
ciglitceu or twenty thousand Jiorse- 
nmn in lilfe chi<jf battles, and generally 
owed to their irresistible charge his 
decisiv'e success, ilurat w’as, in the 
field at least, worthy of his post; and 
his genius and daring were equally 

* Ante, chap. xi. § 132, chap, xliii. § 40; 
chap. 5«liv. g 07, 

• t “ My diiculcd opinion,*’ said N.qmleon. 
“ is, tiiafc cavaliy, if led by eqiniUy braveatid 
rcHuUite men, nnist always break infantry.** 
Au opinion contrary to thatgcnoi’ally recoiv- 
c(F, >^it supported by not a lew of tho most 
memorable fact.s i*ccorded by biatory in all 
ac^es ; and one wliich, coming such a 

dnminandor, who so well kne^ tlio value 
both of infantry and artillery, is well worthy 
of the most serious consideration.— See Las 
Casks, vii. 1S4. It “was by his cavalry that 
Ilaunibid conquered at the Ticino and Cau- 
n®, and Napoleon at Austerlitz and Jena; 
tho Asiatic horse arrested Rloliard C<Bur-de- 
Lioii, in Palestine ; tho Parthi-ans destroyed 
Crassus and Juban in Asia, and Naiwleou 
liimsclf in Russia; the genius of Cyrus sank 
under, that of Alexander tlic Great recoiled 
b^ore, tho fortunes of Darius perished 
amidst, the Scythian cavalry; Hyder's horse 
ail but drove the English into the Madras 
surf, and the English dragoons decided the 
fate of India at Assaye ; a ch.argo of Frendi 
horsemen at Marengo placed Napoleon on the 
. consular throne ; another, of the English 
light dragoons on the flank of theOldGuord, 

I hurled him to tho rock of St Helena. 
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conspicuous wlienhe hadno superiority 
of force to insxire the advautage. Na- 
poleon’s <jAense of these qualities in- 
duced him to overlook* to outward ap- 
pearance at least, his desertion of his 
post after the Russhm retreat, and 
subsequent ojrertures to the Allies, 
\ante, Chap. LXXiv. § 17]; and his heroic 
courage never appeared with brighter 
lustre than when ho threw a last radi- 
ance over the victories of the Empire 
at Dresden, and stemmed the torrent 
of disaster at Leipsic. 

59. Napoleon had the highest opin- 
ion of Murat’s military abilities, and 
frequently consulted him upon the dis- 
position of the troojjs, the lying of the 
ground, and the probable ellect of any 
movements which were in contempla- 
tion. On these occjisious, the King of 
Naples, who had a great degree of mili- 
tary frankness in his manner, and 
whose near connection nvilli the Em- 
peror enabled him to take liberties on 
which no other would have ventured, 
spoke with remarkable decision and 
independence. Not u^if^cqucntly, also, 
Caul^jincourt, on whom known fidelity 
and tried services hod confcK-red an al- 
most equal privilege, united with him 
in combating the* most favourite pro- 
jects of their chief. Tlie habitual, good 
humour of the warrior king, and his 
constant disposition to make merry 
even in the most serious discussions, 
carried him in general safely through 
these dangerous shoals. But it was in 
such military discussions that the con- 
fidence of the Eciperoi*, and witj^ ioa- 
son, terminated ; the moment that di- 
plomacy or civil transactions came on 
the tapis, Murat turned aside, or left 
the council-room, from conscious in- 
capacity or insurmoimtublo aversion. 

He was a Pala<liu,” said Napoleon, 
“ in the field, but in the cabinet desti- 
tute either of decision or judgment. 
He loved, I may rather say adored me ; 
he was my right arm ; but without me 
ho was nothing. In battle, he was |ier- 
haps the bravest man in the world; 
left to himself, he was an imbecile 
without judgment.” The Princess 
Caroline, his wife, had much of the 
intellectual powi^r of her brother Na- 
poleon, who had the highest opinion of 


her capacity. But she was ambitions, 
intriguing, and insatiable in herpiis- 
siou for riches and possessions. Talley- 
rand said of her, with more wit than 
justice, that she **had the head of 
Cromwell placed upon the shoulders of 
a handsome woman.” Napoleon di- 
vined her character with more tnith as 
'well as charity, when he answered one 
of her numerous applications for addi- 
tional seitloments or grants : — “ To 
hear you, ^ne would suppose 1 had de- 
prived you of the inheritance of the 
late king, your father.” 

60. The external appearance of Na- 
poleon formed a striking contrast to 
that of bis royal brother-in-law. When 
they rode together along the front of 
the troops, Murat attracted universal 
attention by his commanding figure, his 
superb theatrical costume, the splen- 
did trappings and beautiful figure of 
his horse, his incr)mj>arable seat in the 
sa^idle, and the imposing military dig- 
nity of his air. This dazzling display 
contrasted strangely, but charactoris- 
tioally, with the three-cornered hat, 
dark surtout, leather breeches, huge 
bouts, corpulent figure, and careless 
seat on horseback, wh;ch have become 
immortal in the representations of Na- 
poleon. The imposing aBX)ect bf Murat 
was, however, weiiltened, rather than 
heightened, by the rich and fantastic 
dress which he wore. Dark whiskers on 
his face contrasted with x>iercing blue 
eyes ; his abundant black locks spread 
over the xieck of a brilliant Polish 
dress, open above the shoulders; the 
collar was richly adorncwl with gold 
brocade, and from a splendid girdle of 
the same material hung a light sabre, 
straight in the blade, with the hilt set 
in diamonds. Wide pantaloons, of a 
purple or scarlet colour, richly em- 
broidered with gold, and boots of yel- 
low leather, completed this singular 
costume, which resembled rather the 
gorgeous trappings of the melodrama 
than the comparatively simple uniform 
of modern times. 

61. But its greatest distinction was 
a large three-cornered hat, surmounted 
by a profusion of magnificent white 
ostrich feathers, rising from a broad 
gold baud, which enclosed besides a su- 
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porb heron-plume. His noble charger 
wjis set off with gorgeous bridle and 
Btirrups, richly gilt after the Turkish 
fashion, and enveloped in trappings of 
azure blue, the tint of the Italian sky, 
which nlso was the prevailing colour 
of his liveries. Above this fantastic 
but da-zzling attire, he wore, in cold 
weather, a magnificent pelisse of dark 
green velvet, lined and fringed with 
the finest sables. When he rode oe- 
side Napoleon, the latter habited after 
his wonted unassuming fashion, in 
this theatrical costume, it appeared a 
living imtigo of splendid folly contrast- 
ing with the naked majesty of thought. 
It was only in his own person, however, 
that Napoleon was thus simple; his 
aides-de-camp and suite were arrayed 
in brilliant uniforms, and everything 
was studiously attended to which could 
set off their lustre in the eyes of the 
army or people. And with whatever 
sentiments the fantastic magnificence 
of the King of Naples might be re- 
garded on peaceful parades, they yield- 
ed to an involuntary feeling of respect 
when his white plume was seen, like 
that of Alexander the Great, or Henry 
IV., ever foren^st in the ranks of war, 
plu\iging into the thickest of the hos- 
tile ranks, regardless of the shower of 
halls for which it formed a never-fail- 
ing mark ; or when he was beheld re- 
turning from a charge, his sabre drip- 
ping wet with the blood of Cossacks, 
whom, in the impetuosit}’^ of overflow- 
ing courage, he had challenged and 
slain in single combat.* | 

62. Ney is another hero whose deeds j 
shone forth with such lustre during j 
the whole revolutionary war, that a 
separate delineation of his character 
seems called for. Bom on the 10th 
January 1769, in the same year as 
Wellington, in a humble station, the | 
son of a common soldier who had served 

* Such was his passion for danger, that he 
used to challenge the Cossacks to single com- 
hiit ; and when he had vanquished them, he 
would give thorn their liberty, often accom- 
panied by a gold chain, wliich he took fh)m 
round his nock, or one of the richly-jewelled 
watches which he always had on his poroon. 
— O’Mbara, ii, 90; and Sequu, Campag'nede 
HuMie^ 11 . 027 . 
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in the Seven Years* War, and who after- 
wards became a cooper, lie raised him- 
self to be a leading maralfal of the 
empire, Prince of Moskwa, and won, 
by universal consent, the epithet of 
the “ bravest of the brave.” He was 
no common man who, c^cn during the 
turbulence of the Revolution, rose in 
such a manner, and acquired such a 
an appellation. In early youth, at the 
age of fifteen, Ney had a presentiment, 
as most men reserved for ultimate 
grefitness have, that he was destined 
to distinction ; and in spite of all the 
tears of his mother, and remonstrances 
of his father, who had made him a 
miner, and wished him to remain in 
that humble sphere, he entered the 
army at Metz, on the Ist February 
1787, as a private dragoon. His mili- 
tary air, eiddress on horseback, and 
skill in the management of his sabre, 
soon attractefi the notice of his com- 
rades, and procured for him the dan- ; 
gerous honour of being selected to 
challenge the Jji'ncing- master of an-, 
other regimertfc in the garrison, who 
iiad given a real or supposed insult 
to his cofps. The commission was 
accepted with joy J)y the young sol- 
dier, the ground chosen, and the sabres 
crossed, when the whole party were 
seized by their officers ; and as duel- 
ling was then punishable with death, it 
'vyas wi#h no small difficulty, and by the 
intervention of a long captivity only, 
that he was saved from the scaffold, 

J 3. No sooner, however, was he liber- 
defrom prison than the long-sus- 
pended duel w^as renewed in a secret 
place; and Ney, victorious, inflicted 
such a wound upon his adversary in 
the hand that it disabled him from 
continuing his profession, and soon 
reduced him to poverty. Ney, after 
he had risen to greatness, did not for- 
get the adventure, nor the calamitous 
consequences with which it had been 
attended to h^s opponent; besought 
biiA out, and settled a pension on his 
old antagonist. Like all men of real 
elevation of mind, he not only was no- 
ways ashamed of, but took a pride in 
recounting the circumstances of his 
early life; and when some young offi- 
U 
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cers, after he was made marshal, were 
descanting on their descent, and the 
rich appointments which they enjoyed 
from their families, he said, Gentle- 
men, I wtis less fortunate than you; Igot 
nothing from my family, and 1 esteem- 
ed myself rich at Metz when I had two 
loaves of bread on tJie table.” When 
he was made marslial, a splendid party 
were assembled at his hotel, among 
whom were the chief dignitaries of the 
empire. Ainiilst them all he made his 
way to an old captain, who stood be- 
hind tlie crowd at a respectful distance. 
** Do you recollect, captain,” said he, 
“ the time when you said to me, when 
I gave in iny report, * Go on, Ney, I 
am satisfied with you ; you will make 
your way “ Perfectly,” replied his 
old commander ; “ one does not easily 
forget having commanded^'a marshal 
of Franco.” His father, ^who tenderly 
loved him, lived to seo his highest 
elevation, and was never informed of 
his tragic fate; the weeds of his family 
alone informed him if\ 1815 that some 
mournful event had t^akeu place ; he 
nevef again pronounced his^jtiame, and 
died twelve years after, at the age of a 
hundred, without^ 3vcr having been in- 
formed of his end. 

64, The distinctive characteristic of 
Ney vras his perfect calmness and self- 
jxjssession in the midst of danger, and 
the invincible energy with Which ho 
pursued his object, notwithstanding 
the most formidable obstacles by which 
he was opposed. Showers of grji>e- 
shol, the onset of cuirassiers, ev€u the 
terrible charge of the English bayo- 
nets, were alike unable to shake iiis 
resolution, or disturb Ills steady gaze. 
When one of his officers asked him, if 
on such occasions he never felt fear — 

I never had time,” was his simple 
reply. This extraordinary self-posses- 
sion in danger, accompanied as it was 
in his case with the practised eye 
which discerns the exact moment of 
attack, and measures with accuracy 
the probable resistance that may be 
anticipated, rendered him an invalu- 
able auxiliary to a commander-in-chief. 
When Napoleon, after his glorious 
inarch across the Dnieper, near Kras- 
noi, in 1812, said, " I have three hun- 


[CHAP. LXXVIIl. 

dred millions in the vaults of the 
Tuileries : I would willingly give them 
all to save Marshal Ney,” [ante, Chap. 
Lxxin. § 76] ; he only expressed a 
sentiment which .long experience of 
his vast services had suggested, and 
which the unexampled heroism wdth 
which he had headed the rear-guard 
during the whole of that calamitous re- 
treat had amply confirmed. It was when 
danger was greatest, and safety seemed 
hopeless, that his courage was most con- 
spicuous and his coolness most valu- 
able ; and if these qualities could have 
insured success, Napoleon would have 
found victory in the last attack, head- 
ed by this heroic marshal, at Waterloo. 

65. Nevertheless, Ney was far from 
being either a general of the first order, 
or a man of character capable of with- 
standing the severest trials. “ lie was 
the bravest of men,” said Napoleon; 
“ there terminate all his faculties.” 
Notwithstanding his great experience, 
he never was able to comprehend, in 
complicated cases, the true spirit of 
his instructions; and was indebted for 
many of his most important successes 
to the admirable sagacity with which 
his chief of the stafi^ tGeneral Jomini, 
divined the 'Emperor’s projects, and 
put his chief on the right course for 
their execution. It was the able coun- 
sels of this accomplished general that 
enabled Ney to complete the invest- 
ment of Mack at Ulm, and his prompt 
succour which extricated him from im- 
pending ruin at Jena.* The diverging 
directions which ho gave to liia corps 
had well-nigh proved fatal to the French 
army in the mud of PultUBk;t and a 
clearer perception of the vital impor- 
tance of the movement with which he 
was intrusted, might have re-estab- 
lished the throne of Napoleon on the 
field of Bautzen.:}: In separate com- 
mand he seldom achieved anything 
worthy of his reputation; and, when 
placed under any other general than 
the Emperor, his unseasonable jealousy 
and overbearing temper were often at- 
tended with the most injurious results.§ 

* Aide, chap. xl. § CO, and xliii. § 45. 

i Ibid., chap. xliv. ( 20. 

i Ibid., chap. Ixxv. $ 72, 

§ Ibid., chap. IxUL S 88. 
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66. Bui these errors, serious as they 
wrre, affectod his intellectual powers 
flnly ; his subsequent vacilhition on a 
political crisis, and unpardonable viola- 
tion of his fidelity at Fontainebleau, 
and of his oath during the Hundred 
Daj’s, have imprinted a darker stain on 
his inemor\’, and prove that if his 
physical courage was above, his moral 
firmness was below the ordinary aver- 
age of human beings. Yet, cve8 in 
that melancholy catastrophe, the re- 
flecting observer will discover the 
grounds for individual forgiveness 
and general condemnation. iJo will 
contrast the weakness, under worldly 
temptation, of the brightest characters 
of the Revolution, with the glorious 
fidelity, under severer trials, of La Ven- 
dee, Saragossa, Moscow, and the Tyrol ; 
and gladly embrace the belief, that if 
the white plume of Murat was sullied 
by defection, and tho glorious fore- 
head of Ncy stained by treason, w# are | 
to ascribe those grievous blots to the 
vices of the age in which they lived, 
rather than to their own individual 
weakness. And he will probably rest 
in the* conclusion, that the utmost 
efforts of worldly greatness fall short 
of the constaifcy in misfortune which 
religion inspires, or the superiority 
to temptation which virtue can be- 
stow. 

67. Inferior to botli these characters 
in tho dazzling (jualitieB of a hero, 
Bertiiieii was nevertheless too import- 
ant a person in the military and civil 
administration of Napoleon to be 
passed over without special notice. He 
was so constantly the companion of 
the Emperor, and all the orders from’ 
headquarters emanated so uniformly 
from his pen, tliat it was atone period 
imagined that his abilities had con- 
tributed not a littlo to tho Imperial 
triumphs. But this impression, which 
never existed among those wdio knew 
them both personally, was entirely dis- 
pelled by the incapacity evinced by the 
major-general on occasion of the com-i 
mencement of the campaign of 1809 in 
Germany, which brought the empire 
to within a hair’s- breadth of destruc- 
tion, [untet Chap. Lvr. § 25]. Never- 
theless, though totally destitute of the 


vigour and decision requisite to form a 
great commander, he was not witliout 
merit of a subordinate kinfl, and pos- 
sessed some qualities of incalculable 
value to the Emperor. His Jiiind was 
the essence of order itself. Unwearied 
in application, metliotlicul in habit, in- 
defatigable in exertion, ho was con- 
stantly ready to reduce into the proper 
fonn the slightest hints of yio Km- 
poror. The precision, order, and vo- 
giilarity w’hicli he displayed in the dis- 
charge of these important duties could 
not be sur])asst‘d. Night and day ho 
was alike ready to commence the work 
of redaction; no amount of writing 
could fatigue, no rapidity of travelling 
disaiTange, no pressure of despatches 
perplex him. “ This,” said Napoleon, 

“ was the great merit of Berthier; and 
it was oj inestimable importance to 
mo. No other could possibly have 
replaced him.” The constant liabit 
of associating wdth tho Emperor, u ith 
whom during n campaign he dined 
and travelled in the carriage every 
day, nccessaTjjlJ’ gave him a consider- 
able degree of influence, and t^e pre- 
tension his manner indicated that 
he assumed mbre than he possessed. 
“ Thc'it was quite itatural,” said Napo- 
leon ; “nothing is so imperious as W’eak- 
iie&s which feels itself supported by 
strength. Look at women.” Like 
alnio^ all the creatures of his bounty, 
lie deserted the lirnperor in tho hour 
of his distress, and made his peace 
with the Bourbons at Fontainebleau. 
Blii^he did not survive long to enjoy 
the fruits of his defection, having 
perished in an ignoble manner by a 
fall from a window, two years after- 
wards, in the streets of Bamberg. 

68. Such were the leading officers 
who, in his later years, •were grouped 
around the standard of Napoleon, and 
tho principal instruments for carrying 
into execution his • mighty designs. 
Shining as were their abilities, daring 
tlieir courage, extensive their experi- 
ence, they yet fell immeasurably short- 
of the capacious mind of their chief ; 
and were wholly incapable of those 
vast designs, and extensive combina- 
tions, which in him seemed the des- 
tined achievements of original genius. 
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They were admirable lieutenants, per- 
fect seconds in command, but they had 
nothing great in their characters. They 
had not the stamp of genius on their 
minds; t^ey were not, like him, born 
to be the rulers of empires : another 
proof among tUe many which history 
affords of the unbounded influciico of 


mental superiority, even in a single 
individual, on the destiny of nations; 
and an illustration of the obvious 
truth, that, for the accomplishment of 
its fixed designs, whether of progr.e8s 
or retribution to mankind, Providence 
not unfrequontly makes use of the 
agency of individual greatness. 


CHAPTER LXXIX. 

ARMISTICE OF PLESWITZ. 


1. Great were the effort^'made by 
the English cabinet to tu^n to the best 
account the unboped>for flood of good 
fortune which set in during the first 
months of 1813. It was hard to say 
whether the alacrity 4^ the nation in 
submitting, in the tw<fntieth year of 
the T^ar, to fresh burdens^,-; or the 
boundless generosity with which sup- 
plies of every sort *yere sent to the in- 
surgent nations of Germany; or the ef- 
forts made to strengthen the victorious 
army of Wellington in Spain ; or the 
diplcanatic activity which hushed se- 
parate interests, and reconciled Jarring 
pretensions, in the conclusion of the 
alliances with cabinets, were most 
worthy of admiration. Lofty a^d 
commanding, indeed, was the posftion 
of Great Britain, in thus finding the 
continental states, after so long *a 
contest, ranging themselves around her 
standai^, and the jealousies of rival 
gt>remments merged in the common 
sense of the necessity, at all hazards, 
of throwing off the tyranny which 
previously she alone had uniformly 
and successfully opposed. But many 
serious obstacles were to be overcome 
before this consummation could oe^ 
effected ; and diplomatic difficulties 
of no ordinary kind awaited the 
statesman whose perseverance at length 
smoothed them dl away, and cement- 
eil, out of such discordant materials, 


the glorious fabric of the Grand Al- 
liance. 

2i. The decided step taken by Prus- 
sia in seceding from the French al- 
liance, and uniting her fate to that of 
Russia by the treaty of Kalisch, at once 
and without any formal convention re- 
established amicable relations between 
the cabinet of Berlin and that of Lon 
don. Long before any diplomatic con* 
noctioii had been resumed l?etweeii 
them, immense supplies of arms, ammu- 
nition, and warlike stores of every de- 
scription, had been forwarded from the 
Thames to the mouth of the Elbe, 
from whe*nce they were disseminated 
through the whole Prussian dominions, 
[ante, Chap. Lxxv. § 12, note]. To 
accelerate the conclusion of regular 
treaty, Sir Charles Stewart, now the 
Marquis of Londonderrj^, w’as sent by 
the British government to the north 
of Germany early in April, and ar- 
rived in Berlin on the 22d of that 
month. Finding the King of Prussia 
at Dresden, he instantly pushed on 
to that city ; and there the terms 
of the Alliance were at once agreed 
upon. They were — that England, in 
addition to the vast stores of arms and 
military implements which she was 
furnishing with such profusion to all 
the allied powers, should advance two 
millions sterling to sustain the opei^ 
tions of the Prince-Royal of Sweden in 
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the north of Germany, and a like sum 
enable Russia and Prussia to keep 
up the great armaments which they 
had on foot in the centre of Saxony ; 
besides five hundred thousand pounds 
with which the iJritish government 
charged itself as the cost of the Rus- 
sian fleet. In return for these liberal 
advances, Russia agreed to maintain 
two liundrod, and Prussia one huiujrcd 
thousand men in the licki, exclusive 
of garrisons ; and on this basis matters 
remained till the conclusion of the ar- 
mistice of Pleswitz. 

3. No sooner, however, were the 
allied sovereigns delivered, by that ar- 
mistice, from the pressure of impend- 
ing hobtilities, than they turned their 
attention to drawing closer their di- 
plomatic relations with Great Britain; 
and as both Sir Charles Stewart and 
Earl Caiheart, the English ambassador 
at the court of St Petersburg, were at 
the allied headquarters, a treaty oi al- 
liance, offensive and defensive, was 
soon concluded. By this treaty, signed 
at Reichenbach on 14th June, the 
fouu<lation was laid of the Grand Al- 
liance wdiich effected the deliverance 
of Eurox^e. Jit was stipulated that 
England should pay to Prussia, for the 
six rcihaiuing mouths of the year, a 
subsidy of £6CG,6G6, in consideration 
of which the latter power was to keep 
in the fleld an army of eighty thou- 
sand men. Two sejjarate and impor- 
tant articles were iuserted iu the secret 
treaty. By the first of those, the Brit- 
ish gov^ment engaged “to contri- 
bute its” efforts to the aggrandisement 
of Prussia, if the success of the allied 
arms would admit of it, in such geo- 
graphical and statistical proxiortions as 
should at least restore it to the situaium 
in whichit stood prior to 1806 while by 
the second^ the King of Prussia agreed 
to cede to the Electorate of Hanover a 
part of his possessions iu Lower Saxony 
and Westphalia, to the extent of three 
hundred thousand souls, including, in 
particular, the bishopric of Hildesheim. 

4. By another and relative treaty, 
signed the day after, between Russia 
and Great Britain, it was stipulated 
that Great Britain should pay to its 
Emperor, till let Jauusgy 1814, an an- 


nual subsidy of £1,333,334, by month- 
ly portions, in return for which he was 
to maintain one hundred *and sixty 
thousand men iu the fleld, independent 
of the garrisons of strong jiVices. In 
addition to this, England took upon 
herself the maintenance of the Russian 
fleet, which, with its crews, had boon 
in the harbours of Great Britain ever 
since the convention of Cintra in 1808, 
[ante, Chaj). Liv. § 75], a burden esti- 
mated at £500,000 yearly. As theso 
subsidies, great as they were, appeared 
to be inadequate to the daily increas- 
ing cost of the enormous armaments 
which the Allies had on foot, or in 
preparation; and as, in jMirticular, they 
were likely to bo rendered unavailing 
by the want of specie, which was every- 
where most severely felt, it was stipu- 
lated thai issue of paper, to the ex- 
tent of five millions sterling, should 
take i)laco iff the Prussiaii states, gua- 
i-anteed by the three powers. Of this 
sum two-thirds were to be at the dis- 
X)usal of Russia^and one-third at that 
of Prussia. 9he ultimate liquidation 
of the notes, which were payable to 
bearer, fixed for the Ist July 1815, 
or six months afti^j: the conclusion of 
a definitive treaty of peace, and under- 
taken in the proportion of three-sixths 
by England, two-sixths by Russia, and 
one-sixth by Prussia. And although 
the t»aty, by its letter, was to cou- 
linue only during the year 1813, yet 
the high contracting parties, ^both in 
tins and the Prussian treaty, agreed to 
ciAi^ert anew on the aid they were to 
afford each other in the event of the 
war being prolonged beyond that 
period; and, in particular, “reeijn’o- 
cally engaged not to negotiate separ- 
ately with their common enemies, nor 
to sign any peace, truce, or convention 
whatsoever, Otherwise than with mu- 
tual consent.” 

6, A 8ui»plementary treaty was sign- 
ed between Great Britain and Russia 
atfPeterswalde, on 6th July, for the 
regulation of the German legion in the 
service of the Czar. It was stipulated 
that the expense of this legion, which 
was to be raised to ten thousand men, 
should be undertaken by the British 
government, and that, iu return, it 
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tjltoiild be placed at ilicir disposjil, aiul 
otlioered according to tlieir rccoriiineri- 
datioii. 1’Ile eBtimated annual expense 
of each man was taken at i^lO, 1 Os. over- 
head, including })ay and provisions — 
a curious and valuable fact, as indicat- 
ing the wide ^ifFereiicc lietween the 
cost of military" a nnani outs on the Con- 
tinent and in this country, wliero the 
< liargcs ])er head are at least three 
tunes as groat. 

6. So excessive diti the want of 
specie become in Germany, in tlie au- 
tumnal months of this year, from the 
enormous demands of the multitudes 
of armed men wlio were assembled 
wiOiin a narrow space on its surface, 
that England was again obliged to in- 
torposo its inexhausl ible [aiblic credit 
to supply the dcfjchmcy. J3y a sup- 
plcnieutary convention, sigin*! at Uon- 
(lun on the 80th Scpicniber, the gov- 
ermnent of Great Uritaiif engaged b) 
})ropose to parliament a measure where- 
by bills of credit in favour of the Em- 
peror of Russia and tlm King of Prus- 
sia should be issued by the English 
exclieijuer, to tho extent of two mil- 
lion five hundred thousamf pounds, 
or fifteen million^ Prussian crowns 
(thalers) ; one million to be put 
monthly into circulation, and payable 
in specie a month after the ratifica- 
tion of a general peace, at offices in 
such towns in the north of GeMiiany^ 
as the llritish government, in concert 
wuth the' courts of SI Petersburg ami 
lierlin, should point out. An optl^ j 
was given to the holders, instead of | 
receiving payment in specie at that j 
period, to fund them in a stock beat*- ] 
ing six jicr cent interest. A similar 
treaty was, on the same day, signed 
wdth Prussia, whicli power olitained 
one-third of tho proposed sum; the 
other two-thirds being at the disposal 
of Russia. I'hosc stipulations wore 
inmiediatcly carried into effect by the 
British government ; tho issue took 
]dace, and had the eficct of instancy 
providing the requisite supply of cir- 
culating medium in Germany and Rus- 
sia, which passed at par with specie 
through all the north of Europe- To 
the supply of money obtained, and the 
extension of credit effected by this 
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hoI*l but withal wise and necessarj^ 
step, at tho critical moment wlien it 
was moat required, and when all hu- 
man cflbrts but for it must have been 
unavailing, the successful issue of the 
war and overthrow of Napoleon are 
mainly to bo ascribed. The diflorcncc 
was immensebetween this limited issue 
of pajjcr, suited to tho exigencies of 
the^ moment, and no more, and the 
boundless profusion of French as- 
signats, which destroyed property of 
eveiy desi:ription, and in tho end ruin- 
ed tho very credit it was intended to 
support. A meiiiorable instance ()f the 
wonderful power of iiiilional credit on 
liuman transactions, and of the mar- 
vellous efloct f>f a paper circulation 
when based on right principles, and 
resting on a solul b.isie. It affords a 
proof also of the inexhaustible re- 
sources of cmmtry which was thus 
ablc^^ at the clotevs of a war of twenty 
years’ duration, not only to furnish 
subsidU'S of Y<ist amount to the con- 
tinental btatcis, but to guarantee the 
circulation of their own dominions, 
and cause its notes of hand to pass 
like gold through vast empires, which, 
extending from the Elbt^' Wall 

of China, but a fow months before had 
been arrayed in liuveterato hostility 
against it. 

7. With Sweden also, a treaty, al- 
ready alluded to, had been concluded 
at an earlier period, which in the end 
was attended with tho most important 
consequences to tho deliverance of 
Eiiroj)e. By this treaty, aigricd at 
Stockholm on the 8d March 1813, it 
was provided that the King of Sweden 
should employ a body of thirty thou- 
sand men, to act in concert with the 
Russian troops in such operations as 
should be agreed on in the north of 
Germany; in consideration of which 
the British government agreed to pay 
yoaily the sum of one million i>ounds, 
by monthly instalments. Great Bri- 
tain eRMged to cede tho island of Gua- 
daloupe in the West Indies to Sweden, 
and Sweden promised to give the Brit- 
ish subjects the right of entrepot in 
tho three harbours of Goteborg, Carls- 
hamm, and Stralsund. Finally, the 
British goveniaient acceded to the con- 
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veiition alrccidy concluded between the 
cabiiiots of St Petersburg and Stock- 
holm for the cession of Norway in per- 
petuity to the Swedish crown, and en- 
gaged, if necessaiy, to ein^doy their 
naval co-operation along with the Swed- 
ish or Russian forces. This last article 
has been severely condemned by tlie 
French writers, as an adoption by the 
Allies of Napoleon’s system of trans- 
ferring kingdoms and spoliating crov#is. I 
But in answer to this it is enough to I 
(•bserve, that though Russia, prior to 
Napoleon’s invasion, liad been in amity 
with the cabinet of Denmark, yet that 
power had .'ulhered to his standard 
when the war of 1812 commenced; 
and against England t he Danish c<>ui*t 
had been in a state of violent hostility 
over since 1807. Having thus made 
their election to cast in tlieir fortunes 
with the Emperor Napoleon, they had 
no right to coinijlain if they underwent 
the fate of war from his and tlioir j^wn 
enttnies. It is not the conquests 
wrested at the close of the war from 
his enemies, but those seized during 
pejice from his allies, which form the 
ground of the real reproach to the sys- 
tem of the French Emperor. 

8. While the Allies were thus 
strengyiening themselves by alliance 
for the great struggle in winch they 
were engaged, Napoleon, on his part, 
had only one additional ally whom lie 
gained, and that was Denmark, with 
whom a treaty, olfensive ami de- 
fensive, was concluded on the 10th 
J uly at Dresden. The English govern- 
ment had made an ill -concerted at- 
tempt some time j)rcviously to compel 
the court of Copenhagen to join the 
Grand Alliance ; and for this purpose 
a squadron appeared before Copen- 
hagen, and demanded a categorical 
answer within forty-eight hours, under 
the pain of bombardment. This mea- 
sure, which, if supported by an ade- 
quate armament, might have been at- 
tended with the happiest effects, failed 
from the want of any militaty nr naval 
force capable of carrying it into exe- 
cution ; and shortly after, the treaty, 
offensive and defensive, was signed be- 
tween France and Denmark. By this 
treaty it was stipulated that France 


should declare war against Sweden, 
and Denmark against Russia, withiu 
twenty hours after the denunciation 
of the armistice, concur Avith all their 
forces for the common object, and mu- 
tually guarantee each other’i posses- 
sions. This alliance secured to the 
Fi-ench troops a considerable support 
at the mouth of the Elb(‘, and the aid 
of twenty tliousand good troops — a 
succour of no inconsiderable impor- 
tance, considering the advanced ])i)si- 
tion of Marshal Davoust at Hamburg, 
and the importance of ijroviding a 
counterpoise to the Crown- Prince of 
Sweden in the north of Germany. 

9. A ustria, however, was the impor- 
tant power which, in reality, held, the 
balance bctw’cen the hostile parties ; 
and her forces, hourly accumulating 
behind the Bohemian hills, threatened 
to pour town with irresistible force 
upon whiclieyer party ventured to dis- 
pute her will. Jii physical strength, 
the Allies and Napoleon, as the inde- 
cisive result of the late battles proved, 
were very ncaily matched. France, 
Bavaria, and flhe Confederation of the 
Rliine, smiportcd by Italy on the one 
flank, anuDoumark on the other, wore 
sn[)crior in iiurnbenof inhabitants and 
resources to Russia, Prussia, and Swe- 
den; while the land forces of England 
wore wholly absorbed in the Mecliter- 
raucan and Peninsular contests. It 
ivus jAl^istria, therefore, with her hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men, in the 
central salient bastion of Bohemia, 
wjiich in reality held the balance; and 
it \Fas hard for an ordinary observer 
to say to which side she was likely to 
iticline. For, if the direction of the 
allied armies to Upper Silesia, and 
their abandonment of their natural 
line of communication with the Oder 
and the Vistula, indicated a reliance 
upon the secret favour of the cabinet 

I of Vienna, the family alliance between 
I Napoleon and the house of Hapsburg 
i xnlght be expected to lead to an oppo- 
j site inclination; and it was difficult to 
imagine that the Emperor of Austria 
would be inclined in the end to push 
matters to such extremities as to en- 
danger the throne of his own daughter. 

10. In truth, however, the views of 
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Austria at this period were sufEcicntly 
matured ; and it was only the extreme 
ciroumsi>ef tion with which her cfibinct 
carried them into execution that occa- 
sioned any doubt as to their tendency. 
Mctternkjh, who at that period had 
come to acquire that direction of the 
cabinet of Viofina which he has ever 
since enjoyed, was too clear-sighted 
not to perceive the extraordinary ad- 
vantages which fortune had now thrown 
in his way ; and ho was determined, if 
possible, to render them the means of 
regaining the lost possessions, and re- 
storing the tarnished lustre of the Aus- 
trian crown. He was too well aware 
of the insatiable ambition by which 
Napoleon was actuated, as well as the 
warlike influences from within to which 
he was subject, to place the 8light(*st 
reliance on the pT'oniises of modera- 
tion now so prodigally lavished by 
liirti; and he saw little {j^oof of such 
a disposition in the determination 
oj)only avowed to avenge the defection 
of l*russia by entire extinction, and 
thereby render himsekf the undisimt- 
cd master of (Jermany. •Ry his advice, 
thereftTO, the bait thrown qut of re- 
storing Silesia to the house of Haps- 
burg was refused j and the cabinet of 
Vienna came under engagements, con- 
ditional, indeed, but sufficiently ex- 
plicit to authorise the Kihg of Prussia 
to announce publicly in his proclama- 
tion of 7th May, — “ that in a few*lioui% 
anoilitr •power would join itself to the 
cause of the Allies.” 

11. And although the unforese^ 
issue of the battles of Liitzen tiifd 
Bautzen, BUS})endcd the realisation of | 
this aupouncement, and threw Saxony^ 
which was all hut engaged in a similar 
policy, into the arms of France, yet, 
in truth, there w;i8 no variation of 
jmrpose on the part of the cabinet of 
Vienna, On the contrary, they were 
only the more determined, on account 
of the near balance of the contending 
parties, to turn *to the best account 
their all-important function as annAi 
mediators. Not only the Illyrian pro- 
vinces, but Lombardy and the Tyrol, 
were now openly talked of as restora- 
tions to be demanded; and the resti- 
tution of the Papal dominions, and 
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dissolution of the Confederacy of the 
Rhine, as concessions to be strongly 
contended for. Still Austria was moSt 
anxious, if she possibly could, to avoid 
drawing the sword ; and would greatly 
have preferred gaining these advan- 
tages by the weight of her armed 
mediation to submitting them to the 
doubtful fortune of arms. But she 
was ilctermiucd to appeal to that issue 
if li^r objects could not be otherwise 
gained ; and these views were clearly 
1 evinced in the choice she made of am- 
1 bassadors to send to the headquarters 
I of the oijpositc parties. Stadion, the 
avowed enemy of the French Emperor, 

I was despatched to those of the Allies, 
and Count Bubna, the declared advo- 
cate of peace, to those of Napoleon ; 
while the Emperor Francis himself re- 
paired to the castle of Gitschen in 
Bohemia, to be near the theatre of the 
important diplomatic negotiations, by 
which, to all a])pearance, the fate of 
Europe would be detcrmiiiod. 

1 2. Little progress was made during 
the lirst three weeks of the armistice 
in the W'ork of negotiation. Difficul- 
ties arose from the very outset as to 
the form in which, and the parties by 
whom, they should be ct'uducted. The 
allied sovereigns were dc&iroi^s that 
thtiir plenipotentiaries should not treat 
directly with those of France ; but 
that both parties should address them- 
Bclvos to Austria as the mediating 
power. This proposition was strongly 
supported by Prince Metternich on 
the part of the cabinet of Vienna. To 
solve this difficulty, he came in person 
to Gitschen, and an active correspon- 
deuco there took place between him 
and Maret on the part of the French 
Emperor. In the course of these let- 
ters, Maret strongly insisted for a cate- 
gorical answer to the question, whether 
France was to regard Austria as still 
its ally under the treaty of 14th March 
1812. To this Metternich replied, 
that the duties of a mediator were no- 
w'ays inconsistent with those of an 
ally under the existing treaty, and 
therefore, that ho at once agreed to 
a convention, to sujiply whatever was 
wanting in the original treaty, and 
strongly urged all the powers to send 
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pl«nipotentiaries ^ Gitscheu to con- Great Britain. They speak of the ac- 
elude a general pacification. It was at cession of a fourth power to these con- 
lohgth agreed that, to preserve the in- ventioiis; but you have Stadion on the 
dependence essential to the due dis- spot, and must be better informed on 
charge of the duties of a mediator, these particulars than 1 am. You can- 
the alliance should not be considered not deny, that since she has assumed 
as broken, but only suspended — an the office of mediator, A-ustria has not 
equivocal expression, which Napoleon only ceased to be my ally, but has be- 
justly considered as equivalent to its come iny enemy. You were about to 
entire dissolution. declare yourselves so when the battle 

13. The next point iipon which dfffi- of Liitzen intervened, and by showing 
cultics arose, W’as tlie form in which yon the necessity of augmenting your 
the negotiations should bo conduct- forces, made you desirous of gaining 
ed; and upon this matter the variance time. You have your two hundred 
was such, that Metternich repaired to thousand men ready screened by the 
Dresden in ijeraon, in order to arrange Bohemian hills ; Schwartzenberg com- 
the basis of the proposed mediation raands them ; at this very moment he is 
with the Emperor ; and discussions of concentrating them in my rear; and it 
the highest interest and importance isbecauseyouconcciveyoiirself inacoii- 
took place between them. They were dition to dictate the law that you liavo 
prolonged till past midnight; and the come to p^^y this visit. I see through 
account of them has been preserved yon,Metternich;yoiircabinot wishes to 
by Baron Fain, his private secretary, profit by my^einbarrassments, and to 
and bears all the stamp of originafity augment them as much ns possible^ in 
and truth. You are welcome, Met- order to recover a portion of what you 
temich,” siiid Napoleon, as soon as he have lost. The only difiiculty you 
was introduced, “ but w'herefore so have is, whctli^u^you can gain your ob- 
late ? AVe have lost nearly a month, jeet without fighting, or whetluy you 
and your mediation, from its long in- must thn^^v yourselves boldly among 
activity, has become almost hostile, jtke combatants: you do not know 
It appears thai*it no longer suits your well which of thesc^ines to adopt, and 
cabiiieUto guarantee the integrity of possibly you have come here to seek 
the French empire : be it so ; but why more light on the subject. Well, what 
had you not the candour to make me do you w^ant? Let us treat.'* 
acquainted with that determination 15. Jo this vehement attack, which 
at ail earlier period ? It might have tftnbodied more truth than he was will- 
modified my plans, perhaps prevented ing to admit, Metternich replied, with 
me from continuing the war. When studied address : — “ The sole advau- 
you allowed me to exhaust myself by tnjo^ which the Emperor, my master, 
new efforts, you doubtless little calcu- proposes, or wishes to derive from the 
lated on such rapid events as have present state of affairs, is, the iriflueuce 
ensued. I have gained, nevertheless, which a spirit of moderation, and a re- 
.two battles ; my enemies, severely spect for the rights and possessions of 
weakened, were beginning to waken independent states, cannot fail to ac- 
from their illusions, when suddenly quire from those who are animated by 
you glided in amongst us, and, ad- similar sentiments. Austria wishes to 
dressing me in the language of armis- establish a state of things which, b^ a 
ticc and mediation, you spjoke to them wise distribution of power, may place 
of alliance and w'ar. But for your per- the guarantee of peace under the pro- 
nicious intervention, peace would have te<Jbion of an association of indepen- 
been at this moment concluded be- dent states.” — ** Speak more clearly,” 
tween the Allies and myself. interrupted the Emperor; “come at 

14. “What have hitherto been the once to the point; but do not forget 
fruits of your interference I I know that I am a soldier who would rather 
of none except the treaties of Refchen- break than bend. I have offered you 
bach between Russia, Prussia, and Illyria to remain neutral; will that 
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BufTice ? My army is amply sufficient 
to bring back the Russians and Pinis- 
sians tu r<n.son : all that 1 ask of you 
is, to wi til draw from the strife.” — 
“ Ah ! sire,” said Metternicb, eagerly, 

“ wliy slfould your majesty enter sin- 
gly into the ^.rife ? why should you 
not double your forces ? You may do 
so, sire ! It depends only on you to add 
our forces to your own. Yes, matters 
have Come to that point that we can 
no longer remain iieuti*al : we must bo 
either for you or against you.” 

If). At these w^ords the Emperor 
conducted Mctternich into a cabinet 
apart, the tables of which wore covered 
with maps, and for some time their 
conversation could not be overheard. 
In a little, however, the voice of Na- 
poleon was again audible above its or- 
dinary pitch. “What ! not only Illy- 
ria, but the half of Italy, aifd the re- 
turn of the I^ope to Roma, and Poland, 
find the abandonment of Spain, Hol- 
land, the Oonfederaiion of the Rhino, 
and Switzerland ! And this is wliat 
5 ^ 0 u call the spirit of nfoderatioii ! You 
are intent only on i)routing by every 
cliaiict which oflers: you alternately 
tnuisport your alliance from one camp^ 
to the other, in oilier to be always a 
sharer in the spoil, and you yet speak 
to me of your respect for the rights of 
iiidepoudent states ! You would have 
Italy; Russia, Poland; Swedei^ Nor- 
way; Prussia, Saxony; and England^ 
Holland, and Belgium: in hue, peace is 
only a pretext ; you are all intent on 
dismembering the French cmjjii’t ! 
And Austria thinks she has oul^ to 
declare herself to crown such an entej- 
prisel You pretend here, with a 
strok6'df the pen, to make the ram- 
parts of Dantzic, Ciistrin, Glogau, Mag- 
deburg, ^ Wesel, Mayence, Antwerp, 
Alessandria, Mantua — in fine, all the 
strong places of Europe, sink before 
you, of which I only obtained posses- 
sion by the force of victories I And I, 
obedient to your policy, am to evacu- 
ate Europe, of which I still hold the 
half ; recall my legions across the 
Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees; 
subscribe a treaty which would be no- 
thing but a vast capitulation; and 
place myself at the mercy of those of 


whom I am at this moment the con- 
queror I And it is when my standanjs 
still float at the mouths of the Vistula 
and on the banks of the Oder; when 
my victorious army is at the gates of 
Berlin and Breslau ; when in person 
I am at the head of three hundred 
thousand men ; that Austria, without 
striking a blow, without drawing a 
sword, expects to make me subscribe 
sudii conditions I And it is rny father- 
in-law that has matured such a pro- 
ject ; it is he that sends you on such a 
mission ! In what position would Ik* 
place me in regard to the French 
people ? Does ho suppose that a dis- 
honoured and mutilated throne can bo 
a refuge in France for his son-in-law 
and grandson? A//. / M('tler?iic/i, how 
tmteh has Emjlaml given you to mahe 
war upon me * 

17. This violent apostrophe was de- 
livered while Napoleon, strongly ex- 
citt^, was striding up and down the 
apaitmoiit : and at the last insulting 
expression, which nothing in the char- 
acter or conduct of the Austrian di- 
plomatist could for an instant justify, 
the Emperor lot his hat, wlaich he 
held in his hand, fall to thogronnd. Met- 
tcruich turned i)ale, but’ without mak- 
ing the movement to raise itf which 
his studied politeness would at any 
other moment have dictated, suffered 
him to pass and repass it several times, 
and at length the Emperor kicked it 
aside himself. After ajiause of nearly 
half an hour’s duration, during which 
he walked in moody silence up and 
down the room, Napoleon became 
more tractable ; and, reverting to fair 
words, contended only for a congress, 
which should continue its sittings even 
during hostilities’, in case they should 

, * The authenticity aud accnracy of this 
rojoarkablc cunveraation, and the anecdote 
walchlbhowB, formerly rested only on Baron 
of the scene, which, althon^rh 
wbrtby bf^lwedit from the character of the 
be supposed to be a little in- 
lluenS^'.lby his ovidcjit partiality for the 
FrenchlMVb in whoso service ho was ; but it 
is now Shively confirmed, in every particu- 
lar, by this c<i<rroborating testimony of Cai)c- 
figue, who ab^ived his information, as to its 
correctheae^ Metternicb himself.— C a.pe- 

Empire, x. 141, aud lUjplo- 
maXti p. 207 (Meti'KRnictt ) 
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recoinmcDce. A convention in consc- Emperor of Austria’s lieadquarters, 
qijeiicc was agreed upon, by which it than he also received the same im- 
was stipulated that the congress should portant intelligence, which* was fol- 


moet at Prague, at latest on the 5th 
J uly, and that Austria should use her 
endeavours ( faire afjr^cr) to procure 
the prolongation of the armistice to 
th^ 10th August. The convention set 
out with the Emperor of Austria’s of- 
fer of his mediation, which was accent- 
ed by the Emperor Napoleon, “fur a 
general or continental i)eace.” By this 
means, Metternich gained a great ad- 
vantage over Napoleon, inasmuch as 
he drove liiin out of his favourite pro- 
ject of a convention of separate ]>owers 
to treat for peace. Nothing definitive 
WHS fixed as to the duration of the 
armistice ; aud he won him over to 
the acce[»tanoe of Austria’s mediation, 
which ho had so much at heart, and 
which was so obvi<msly calculated to 
augment the influence of that country 
in the approaching negotiations. ^ 
18. Nothing definitive, however, was 
as yet settled as to the intentions of 
Austria: she had gained her object of 
interposing her mediation between the 
belligerent powers ; but it was uncer- 
tain to which shlosho would ultimate- 
ly incline, and Mottcrnich had openly 
avowed,*tliat if the French Emperor 
would accede to the terms which he 
proposed, she would throw her whole 
two hundred thousand men into the 
scale ill his favour. But at this deci- 
sive moment, big wdth the fate of Eu- 
rope and of the world, the star of Eng- 
land prevailed, and Wellington, with 
irresistible force, cast his sword into 
the balance. On the morning of the 
30th June, on the evening of which 
day the convention just mentioned 
with Austria was signed, Napoleon had 
received by express the details of the 
Battle of Vittoma, by which a death- 
blow had been given to the Fren^ 
power in the Peninsula, and his fllimtda 
had been swept as by a \vhirii^d from 
the north and west of Spain,! The, al- 
lied powers received the intelligence 
late on the evening before. It was not 
<lifficiilt to see, therefore, to what cause 
the French Emperor’s ready accession 
to the convention had been owing. 
]\Icttcniich had no sooner regained the 


lowed a few days after by the most 
complete proof of the decisivp nature 
of the victoiy, in the announerment 
that, six days after the. battle was 
fought — viz. on the 27th June — not oue 
man of the seventy thousand who there 
combated under the standards of Joseph 
remained on the Spanish territoiy. 

19. Great and decisive was the influ- 
ence which this immense jichievenient 
exercised on the eoiiforeiiccs at Prague. 
“Metternich,” says Fain, “could not 
fail to learn the details of this victory 
from th«i mouths of the English them- 
selves, the moment he returned to 
Bohemia ; aud we shall soon see the 
fatal mUncnce which it exercised on 
the progr<|ss of the negotiations.” — 
“ Tho imi)rerision of Lord Wellington’s 
success,” says Lord Londonderry, “ was 
strong and universal, and produced ul- 
timately, in my opinion, tho recom- 
mcncemoiit of h(|ptilitie3.” * Nor is it 
surprising thal^'he English and French 
diplomatiists, then on the spot, s^ndd 
thus concilb us to the influence of this 
great victoiy on the issue of the nego- 
I tiations. The Penifisular contOvSt was 
I now decided; it was no longer a coii- 
sumraatc general maiuluining with in- 
ferior means a painful defensive con- 
flict, bi*t a victorious chief at the head 
of the military force of tldree nations, 
who, after expelling the enemy from 
the soil which they had polluted, was 
prcf)jyiDg to cross the frontier, and 
carry his triumphant standards into 
thii heart of France, A hundred thou- 
sand men assembled round tho stan- 
dards of Wellington, awaited only the 
fall of the frontier fortresses to de- 
scend like a torrent from the Pyrenees, 
and inundate the valley of tho Gar- 
onne. The charm of Napoleon’s in- 
vincibility was at an end. Disaster 
• “ On tho evoning of tho 20th, the news 
of t]^o buttle of Vittoriu arrived, liifiiiencod 
by such a disaster, adiscassion retarding the 
signature of any kind of convention might 
have been fatal. The Austrian proposition 
was therefore accepted almost as it stood, in 
spite of the disadvantajgcous position in which 
it placed us, by leaving us uncertain as to 
the duration of the armistice. "—BiGNOV, xii. 
171 , 172 . 
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had overtaken his arms alike in the 
south as in the north of Europe ; no 
snows existed to extenuate the last 
calamity; and the only question Aus- 
tria had, to consider was, whether she 
sliould voluntarily ally herself to a 
sinking empire and a falling cause. 

20, Fully impressed with the mag- 
nitude of the disaster, Napoleon took 
immediate and vigorous steps to arrest 
it. Aware that thu disunion among 
his generals had been one great cause 
of the loss of the Peninsula, he imme- 
diately sent for the ablest of his mar- 
shals, Soult, and despatched him to 
the theatre of war in the Pyrenees, 
with full powers as “ lieutenant of the 
Emperor,” and with instructions to de- 
fend the passes of those mountains to 
the last extremity. At the same time, 
orders were despatched to^Suclict to 
evacuato Valencia, and fall back be- 
hind the Ebro into Catttlonia. Thus 
on all sides the vast fabric of French 
power in Spain was crumbling into 
ruins; a single blow^on the decisive 
pointhadsudicedto lay the huge edifice, 
pairifidly raised during five successive 
years, and by fifty victories, Hi the dust. 

21. From this ijiomcnt all prospect 
of peace was abaiicloned : the views of 
both parties were mainly directed to 
war, and the negotiations at Prague 
were used but as a cover, on both sides, 
to gain time for completing thfir pre- 
parations. On the 5th July, only four 
days after the disastrous intelligence 
from Spain had been received, Marslial 
StCyr set out on a special mis5on 
from the Emperor, to inspect tbe whole 
frontier passes into Boliemia, and re- 
port upon the forces necessary to guard 
them, and the amount of the enemy’s 
trooi)s which were ct)llected behind the 
mountain screen. Meanwhile the Em- 
peror in all directions made the most 
vigorous preparations for the lesiunp- 
tion of hostilities. Making Dresden 
his headquarters, he was incessantly 
occupied in inspecting the fortificatibus 
of that city and the a<ljoiniug forts, 
reviewing the numerous corps-iram^e 
which were now assembled in its vi- 
cinity, or corresponding with the dif- 
ferent marshals who were stationed so 
as to maintain the line of that river 


from the Bohemian mountains to the 
fioa. One day he went by Torgau ,to 
Wittenberg, reviewing troops and in- 
specting the fortifications at both 
places ; the next he set out by Dessau 
for Magdeburg, and thence returned 
by Lcipsic to Dresden. On another 
occasion he minutely inspected the for- 
tifications of Konigstesin, and the fa- 
mous intrenched camp of Pirna, of 
wtfich the mouldering lines were reno- 
vated and strengthened.* Such w'as 
his activity, that he not unfrcquently 
made a circuit of seventeen or eighteen 
leagues on horseback, or in his carriage, 
in a single afternoon. When not ac- 
tually inspecting the environs of Dres- 
den, he was constantly poring over the 
map, with his battalions of many- 
coloured pins placed in almost every 
conceivable situation, sometimes in tlie 
Bohemian passes, semetimes in the 
Saxon plains ; so that it was hardly 
posbiblo that hostilities should take 
place on any ground with which ho was 
not acquainted, or under any combina- 
tion wliich he had not considered. 

22. Tliesc minute investigations were 
preliminary to a design which Napo- 
leon had profoundly ^conceived, and 
which he most ably carried into exe- 
cution, of making Dresden tlfo centre 
and pivot of his defensive line on the 
Elbe, and of tsiking his last stand there 
for the empire of Germany, The 
situation of the ground in its environs 
was eminently favourable to such a de- 
sign. Tbe Elbe, in issuing from Bo- 
hemia, makes its way into the Saxon 
plains between two huge rocks, which 
restrain Ihe course of the river and 
master its direction. Their summits 
overlook the whole valley in which the 
river flows; that on the right bank is 
named the Lilienstein, that on the 
left the Konigstein. These two im- 
mense piles of stone may bo regarded 
ns the advanced sentinels of Dresden. 
On the Kbnigstcin was already placed 
a fortress of the same name, which 
was altogether impregnable to open 
force, and at its foot stands the camp 
of Pima, to which the wars of the great 

* Erected during the Seven Years* War 
against tbe King of Trufisia by the Saxon 
generals. 
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Frederick Iiad given immortality. On 
the opposite rock, tho Lilieiistein, 
wdrks were established which commu- 
nicated by two bridges with Kbnig- 
Btein, and the two together were in- 
tended to command tho defile, and 
cover an intrenched camp for sixty 
thmsand men. The lines of defence 
at this point extended from Gicshiibcl 
across to Stolpen, the ancient citadel 
of which, built on the flat summit^of 
the basalt, was strengthened with ad- 
ditional works. The bridges which 
they commanded served as a commu- 
nication, not only between tho oppo- 
site fortresses, but between the annies 
on the right and left banks in Silesia 
and Lusatia. The traveller in the 
] daces now described, will recognise 
the well-known features of those magic 
scenes, where, amidst awful preciinces, 
sable forests, sounding cataracts, and 
6])aciou3 streams, he regains in the 
licart of Germany the images and ^he 
enchantment of Alpine solitude. 

23. Nor was it only at the great 
mountain-gate from Bohemia into Sax- 
ony that the care of the Emperor was 
bestowed : Dresden itself was tho ob- 
ject of his anxious solicitude. Being 
but imperfectly fortified, the gaps in 
its wall%wero hllcd up by ditches and 
l>aliBadoB, which completed the circuit ; 
tho mouldering masonry of the old 
bastions was repaired, their ditches 
cleaned out and filled with water; 
while five largo redoubts, connected 
together by strong palisades, were con- 
structed farther out, the fire from 
whicli intersected the whole interven- 
ing space, and rendered it impossible 
to approach the town till part of them, 
at least, was taken. The value of these 
redoubts was strongly felt in the cam- 
paign which followed ; they saved tho 
French array from a deathblow within 
a few days ijftcr the resumption of hos- 
tilities. So anxious was the Emperor 
for their completion, that fifteen thou- 
sand peasants, drawn together by con- 
scription from all parts of Saxony, 
were, during the armistice, employed 
constantly on them day and night. 
All the fortresses lower down the river 
were, in like manner, put in the best 
iKJSsible state of defence; cannon were 


mounted on their embrasures, and 
stores and provisions fora longsiege laid 
in by convoys from France, a»d requisi- 
tions from the whole adjoining country. 

24. Hamburg, in particular, which 
formed the last of this iniii chain 
stretching along theElb^ was strength- 
ened with additional works, and its old 
rampart repaired and ditches cleaned 
out; while, under the able direction of 
Gtmcral Uaxo and Colonel PontlwH), 
n('w outworks were formed to a con- 
siderable distance round the walls, 
w'hich carried the axe of desolation 
through the charming gardens and 
villas which had so long constituted 
the delight of that luxurious people. 
Their tears and entreaties were alike 
unavailing. The rising redoubt over- 
whelmed tho scenes of festivity and 
the abod(^ of joy; the disconsolate 
owners, turned adrift on the world, 
were ridiculed w’hen they sought jn- 
deinnifi cation : while the methodical 
genius of Marshal Davo us t, always fully 
alive wlicn mon^ was to be wrenched 
from a suftlr^ig people, contrived, 
during the six months of his occupa- 
tion, to extract such immense sums 
from this industrious community, as 
would have been n^koned impossible 
by the generals of any^ other nation, 
and passed as fabulous in any other age 
but that, which saw the arts of extor- 
tion brought to perfection bj^ the gen- 
erals of the humane and philosophic 
French Revolution.* 

*JPavou8t levied a contribution of40,000,000 
frauc^ or £1,600,000, on the city of Ham- 
bur;?: and 08 the mag^Istratus were utterly 
uimble to produce eucli a Rum, lie took pos- 
session of tho bank, and carried off the whole 
miecie which it contained, amounting to more 
than half the sum, and levied the rem^tinder 
without mercy from tho inhabitants. Ham- 
burg at this period contained about 107,000 
iuhabi touts, being loss than a third of the 
number at present in Glasgow ; and, taking 
into view the difference botween tho value 
of money in tho two countries, it may safely 
bo affirmed, that this burden was mucii 
hea^per in amount than four millions sterling 
woifld be upon Glasgow at the i>re.sent time. 
Borne idea may be formed, from this fact, of 
the enormous amount of the contributions 
levied by the French generals on the coun- 
tries which they occupied, and which excited 
everywhere such unbounded exasperation 
against them. This, however, was but a 
small port of the losses sustained by the in- 
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25. By these means, though at the 
o£ an enormous amount of hu- 
itiaii suflftiing, a very strong line of de- 
fence wa& obtained on tlie Elbe. From 
the I'ockb of Konigatcin to the fields of 
Ifambul'g, aline of fortresses extend- 
ed, some of ^he first order, others of 
inferior strength, but all calculated to 
impede the motions of the eneifiy, and 
allord to Mapoleou the invaluable ad- 
vantage of transferring the seat of his 
operations at pleasure from one bank to 
the other. Konigsteiu, Dresden, Tor- 
gau, WittcnbergjMagdeburg, Hamburg, 
forirmd a chain of formidable strong- 
holds on the Elbe, of all of which he was 
master; while Merseburg, Krfurth, and 
Wiirtzburg comptised liis echelon for- 
tified posts from that river to the 
Rhine. Erfurth in particular, which 
lay in the centre of, and c^nnmanded, 
iho iiiaiu line of communication with 
France, was the object of his particular 
solicitude. Large stores of provisions 
wore already accumulated within its 
walls, and its rocky citadels assumed the 
aspect of formidable f'ojts. The active 
geiiiys of Napoleon, revolving the pos- 
silde events of the campaign, was pro- 
viding against all the changes which 
might occur; auf* while he was clos- 
ing with iron gates tlie passes of the 
Bohemian mountains, and adding to 
tile fortifications on the whole line of 
the Elbe, ho was alternately p^fepariag 
fv>r a dcsj)erate defensive warfare bn 
the >Saxon plains, meditating a hostile 
irruption into the sands of Prussia, and 
taking measures for an eventual i^tloab 
to the banks of the Rliiiie. 

habitants ; for Davnust seized the mcrclfan- 
dise, Btu))|nng, and mnvalile ijm^orty of 
every description that could bo brouglit to 
sale, and disposed ot tlicm fur tho purposes 
of ins array, insoinucli that the t«ital loss 
siisLained by the inhabitiints wjis estimated 
at four millions storling. From tho bank 
alone there was takew leas than 7, .100, 000 
marks, or alKmt £1,200,000. So sensible 
wore tho French government of these onor- 
moua fipoiiatioiis, that by a treaty in 1816 
they agreed to pay to Hamburg £000.060 by 
way of indcmmtv; which, howev'er, diu not 
amount to an eighth [laitof theactiiHlamonut 
of their loss. So drei^dliilly did the city suffer 
from these exactions, that its population in 
1814 was reduced to G7,U00 souls, instead of 
107.000, which itcontained when itw.'ia united 
to the French empire. — Maltk Hni’x, Lib. 
l2l« vot't! Hamburg; and CArCFiGUii; x. 271. 


(chap. LXXIS. 

26. The magnitude and vigour, how- 
ever, of the Emperor’s preparations /in 
the Elbe, clearly evinced to both his 
generals and soldiers his determina- 
tion to make that river the base of a 
desperate defensive struggle, arid gave 
rise to much discussion and many 
sinister presentiments in the army. 
Defensive warfare does not suit the 
genius of the French soldiers, and it 
adbordingly btis rarely, if over, suc- 
ceeded with them. Murmurs loud 
and long arose on all sides against the 
proposed plan of operations. “Aus- 
tria,” it was said, “ by opening the 
gates of Bohemia to tlie allied forces, 
will enable them to take the whole 
line of the Elbe in reverse, l.s tho 
Emperor about to expose himself to 
be cut off from Franco ? Instead of so 
hazardous a project, would it not be 
more prudent to collect our garrisons 
from the Odor and tlie Elbe, leaving 
thiiso on the Vistula to their fate, and, 
with all tho troops which can be col- 
lected, retire to a defensive position 
on tho Saale, and if necessary to the 
Rhine? Serious losses indeed will bo 
incurred by such a system, and a cloud 
be thrown over the sty of tho empire ; 
but can it any longer be maintained 
in its former brilliancy, and vs it not 
better to lose a part than endanger the 
whole ? ” 

27, These representations came from 
too respectable quarters, and were in 
themselves too much founded in com- 
mon sense, to permit the Emperor en- 
tirely to disregard them ; and therefore 
he laboured, in conversation with his 
marshals, to explain the grounds con- 
nected with tho peculiarity of liis 
situation, and the general interests of 
his emigre, on which his plan of opera- 
tions Wiis based, “ It is q\iite true,” 
said he, “ that you should not lightly 
hazard your line of communications 
— every tyro in the military art knows 
that. But at tho same time, when 
great interests are wound up with the 
maintenance of a particular position, 
it must often be maintained at all 
hazards : we must have coumge to ap- 
ply the torch to our vessels. ^ What 
would the defensive system which you 
advocate reduce us to ? — losses greater 
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than would result from the loss of ten 
i:)ltcbod battles. We now require a 
complete triumph. The question is 
no longer the abandonment of such or 
such a position: our political superi- 
ority is at stake ; the enemy would 
reduce it, and on it our existence de- 
pJhids. Are you afraid I shall be too 
much in the air in the heart of Ger- 
many ? Was I not in a position still 
more hazardous at Marengo, AuAer- 
litz, and Wagram? From Areola to 
this day, all the important steps I have 
taken have been hazards of that de- 
scription, and in so doing I Ixave only 
followed the exaiiqile of other illus- 
trious conquerors.* If tho enemy de- 
bouch from Bohemia in my rear, it 
will be precisely in order to compel 
the retrograde movement which you 
would have me voluntarily undertake. 
I am not in the air in Germany, when 
I rest on all tho strong places of the 
Elbe. • 

28. ** Dresden is the pivot on which 
all my operations will turn. From 
Berlin to Prague, the enemy is disse- 
minated over an immense circle of 
which I occupy the centre j his corps 
must make l^ng detours 'to concen- 
trate, whereas mine, moving on an 
interi(^ line of communication, will 
not have half the ground to go over. 
Wherever I am not in person, my 
generals must learn to wait for me, 
without committing anything to haz- 

* Napoleon repeated the samoopiuion, after 
mature conssideration, and a full cxpcrienco 
of its effects, at St Helena. “ Hid Alexander, 
Hannibal, orCeesar, occupy themselves about 
their line of retreat, when tho moment had 
come to combat for the empire of tho world? 
And what would have hapjiened it Alexander 
bad been beaten on the Indus, or Hannibal 
at Ganna), or Cmsar on the promontory of 
Dyrrachium? In tho campaign of 1805, 1 
was about to have Prussia in my roar ; I was 
engagfid in the depths of Moravia ; retreat 
across Germany was impossible: but uuver- 
thcless I comiuercd at Austerlitz. In 1806, 
when my columns entered tho Thuringian 
foi’ests, Austria was marching on my com- 
munications, aud Spain was about to cross 
tho l^renecs ; but 1 conquered at Jena. In 
1809, when 1 had to contend with tho waves 
of the Danube, Hungary and the Tyrol were 
iuBurgout on cither flank, Prussia was pre- 
paring to descend to Franconia, aud the Eng- 
lish mouaced Antwerj) ; but ftill 1 conquer^ 
at Wagram.’*— Napoleon in Montholon, ii. 
11 ; and Las Cases, iii. 12S, 129. 


ard. Do you suppose it likely that the 
Allies will be able, for any length of 
time, to maintaiu tho unil^ requisite 
for such extended opeiMtioiis? And 
may not I reasonably exjieqfc, sooner 
or later, to surprise them in some false 
movement ? They willAhrow detached 
parti^‘S between the Elbe and the Rhine. 
I expect it — I am prepared for it. In- 
dependent of tho garrisons of the for- 
tresses on that line— Mayence, Wcsel, 
Erfiirth, Wiirtzburg — Augereau is col- 
lecting a corps of observation on tho 
Maine. Should they have the audacity 
to interpose in force between our forti- 
fied lines on the Elbe and the Rhine, I 
will straightway enter into Bohemia; 
and it is I who will threaten their rear. 
A few Cossacks, it is true, may insult 
our departments bordering on the 
Rhine, b^t the National Guard will 
suffice to repel them ; and the trans- 
ference of ttte seat of war to the gates 
of Mayence would bo attended with 
consoqucncea of a very different de- 
scription. It is very natural that tho 
Saxons should oe desirous to remove 
the war from their territory ; Jtmt is 
it our iitterest, sis Frenclimen, to re- 
echo their complaints? It is in the 
Saxon plains that Aio fate of Germany 
is about to be decided. I repeat it: 
the position which I occupy presents 
such advantages, that the enemy, even 
thougli victorious in ten battles, could 
hardly force me back to the Rhine; 
while a single victory gained by me, 
by bringing our eagles to the cai»itals 
Of yiG enemy, and delivering our gar- 
risons on the Oder and the Vistula, 
would speedily bring the Allies to 
terms. I have calculated everything; 
fortune must now decide the event 
However good my reasons may be, I 
know that I shall bo judged of accord- 
ing to the event; it is the rigorous law 
of history. 

29. It was not surprising that the 
Emperor entertained such au opinion 
ojfl his chances of success in the posi- 
tion which he held at Dresden, for the 
forces which he had accumulated for 
its defence were very great By vast 
efforts, the conscripts and reserves had 
been so completely brought up to the 
Elbe, that the army ready to recom- 
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menco host-UHies was raised to four 
Imudred thousand men, of whom nearly 
three hundred and fifty thousand were 
effective, and present with the eagles.* 
This immense body of men carried 
with them no less than twelve hun- 
dred and fifty pieces of cannon, of 
which two hundred w’ere tlie redoubt- 
ed artillery of the Guard, in the*'finest 
possible condition. The caissons were 
all replenished, vast militaiy stores 
wore collected, and tlie maUriel of the 
army, generally speaking, w^as in gof>d, 
that of the Guard in the most admir- 
able, order. The cavalry was the only 
arm which was deficient. That of the 
reseiwe, under Murat, numbered only 
thirty thousand; the light horse at- 
tached to the different corps, fifteen 
thousand men. Money, however, was 
not wanting; the vaults of^,the Tuil- 
eriee,the vast accumulations of theEin- 
poroi*s smuggling, had ^loured forth 
their treasures with seasonable profu- 
sion j the whole corp.s of the army 
had received their nay, and ample 
funds existed to cariyw)n the prodi- 
gious fortifications which wore eveiy- 
vvhere in progress, to rendef> the line 
of the Elbe impregnable to the forces 
of combined Eurojfc. 

30. It was by unheard -of exertions, 
however, and by wringing out of the 
country its last resources, that so vast 

* Those Dumbers arc aseertaiued an aii- 
tbcutio manner, and on the best |:h»fsiWc ev^ 
doij 00 — the coj 1 fvden t ial oorreaj >oij douce of N;i- 
poleon liiiusclf at thoc period witli tl»e mar- 
shals commanding his annies. Ou the 17th 
August 1S13, ho wrote to Marshal St Cvrl— 
“ The army of Bmitzlau, in Silesia, is 
or 140,000 strong, inclepondentof the Guard, 
virhich is 00,000. Pouiatowsky, Kcllormalt, 
St Cyr, and Vaudarnmo, have 70.0u0 oj>posite 
to Gabel in llohctnia. The Duke of Keggio 
is at the hood of 80,000 men neiu: Magdeburg, 
besides 10,000 in that fortress. The Prince 
of EchipUhl is at the head of 25,000 French 
and 15,000 Danes at Hamburg; in Tetguii 
and Wittenberg are 20,000. It lit clear that 
400,000 wwn, reeling on eurha chain offortrmeg 
as those o/theXlbe, and which may at p]ua.<;ure 
debouch by Dresden, Torgau, Wittenberg, 
and Magdeburg, are not to be tuniod.''~3f a- 
POLKOjsr to St Cva, 17th August 1813 : to ]3a- 
▼OUST, 13th August ISIS ; and to Oudinot, 
13th August 1813 ; St Cva, Ilistoire MHitairc^ 
iv. 355, 358, 360, 807. PUces Just. Jnmiiu, 
accordingly, states— '* The active army in 
Germany consisted, at the resumption of hos- 
tilities, of 400,000 men, with 1250 pieces of 
cannon."— JoMiMi, VU dc Naj^kon^ iv. 861. 


a force had been coiicebiratcd for the 
defensive stniggle in the heait of Ger- 
many. Aware of the decisive nature 
of the contest which was approaching, 
the Emperor had spared no efforts, 
either of his own or his lieutenants, 
to bring up every sabre and bayonet 
into the field. The frequent desertion 
of the conscripts, and numerous acts 
of license and pillage which attended 
thdir line of march, induced him to 
prepare an entirely new set of regula- 
tions for restraining these disorders, 
which were rigidly enforced. Hy them 
he succeeded in forcing on the refrac- 
tory or reluctant levies to the scene 
of action. Every conscript, from the 
time he was clothed and armed, was 
considered as disposable, and treated 
accordingly. The moment ho was 
drawn, the young soldier was hurried 
off to the dep6t, arrayed in uniform, 
armed, and that very day his military 
insfruction commenced As soon as 
a hundred were assembled, they were 
marched off under the orders of a 
captain, to the headquarters of their 
n^giment, and taught the inanual and 
platoon exercise while walking along 
the road. Other companies wero di- 
rected to the same line, and, as fast 
as they met, united together, tio as to 
compose a battalion of march, as it 
was called; and these battalions again 
joined, so as to form a regiment of 
march. Before crossing the Rhine, 
these troops were arranged in columns 
of march, over the formation and or- 
ganisation of which Marshal Keller- 
man, stationed at Mayen ce, presided. 
The most rigorous discipline was en- 
forced upon these moving columns; 
and though it was inadequate to pre- 
vent dreadful disorders, consequent 
on the passage of such a multitude of 
young men just emancipated from the 
restraints of parental discipline, yet it 
augmented to a surprising degree the 
number of efficient soldiers who made 
their appeamnee round the eagles of 
the regiments. All these columns of 
march were directed to Dresden, where 
the Emperor received daily returns of 
the accessions of strength which his 
army Was receiving, so that he knew 
the exa<^ force on which he could 
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rt'ly. No Booner was this return made 
than the column of inarch was dis- 
atflved, and the conscripts of each regi- 
ment, under the direction of their own 
i)fficers, took the route for the regi- 
mental headquarters. With such ra- 
pidity were the niilitaiy formations 
amU discipline thus acquired, that a 
regiment was reviewed hy the Em- 
peror, and made a respijctablc appear- 
ance, on the 20 Lh July at Dresden, 
which had only hoeii embodied in 
Kr.uicc on the 27 th May. 

31. The concourse of so prodigious 
a number of soldiers at Dresden, as 
well as the continued residence of Na- 
poleon, who, during the armistice, con- 
stantly lind made it his headquarters, 
entirely altered the aspect of that 
charming city. If you cast your eyes 
on its palisaded trenches, on the girdle 
oi redoubts which encircled its w'alls; 
on the host of pioneers who cut their 
way through its siniliiig gardens ,'*on 
the formidable batteries •which arose, 
as if by magic, around its environs, 
and the innumerable camps which 
covered its lo^xly hills, it was hardly 
possible to conceive whither the peace- 
ful Saxon cjqutal had fled. N(»thiiig 
was to be seen every side but long 
colunui'* of troojis, trains of artilloiy, 
and endless liles of chariots ; while 
the rich and varied uniforms of ofll- 
cers on horseback, riding to and fro, 
hcppoko the incessant activity of the 
chief hy -wdiom the immense multi- 
tude was ruled and directed. But in 
the interior of the city, things still 
wore a i>aciiic aspect. The multitude 
of French oflicers, indeed, and civil 
functionaries, who were there estab- 
lished, had given an entirely foreign 
air to the capital. 

52. German signboards were gene- 
rally disidaced by French ; Parisian 
costumes and articles of ornament 
were to bo seen on every side; the 
theatres were iillcd with actors and 
actresses from the Theatre Franyais, 
or the Opera Comique, The hotel- 
keepers and sellers of military majis 
reaped a rich harvest ; and, what was 
not less characteristic of French habits, 
the multi tilde of ladies of pleasure, 

VOL. X. 


1 who resorted thither from all quarters, 
I was so great, and the gains they made 
BO large, that, despite the Troll-known 
extravagance and improvidence of that 
class, their expenditure could not keep 
pace with their recei])ts, f^iid fiumbers, 

, in a few weeks, realiscd^ort lines which 
rendered them independent for the 
rest of their lives.* Extravagance, 
profusion, and licentiousness, univer- 
sally prevailed; and even the provei’- 
hial honesty of the SaxoA character 
was fast giving way under the ac- 
cumulated temptations which the pre- 
sence of such prodigious bodies of 
foreign Iroopsnecessiirily induced. But 
the jirogress of this moral gangrene 
was concealed under a still spleAdid 
exterior. The listless, indolent groups 
of officers who thronged the cofiee- 
houses, lounged through the shops, or 
adorned tne theatres ; the multitudes 
of superb liberies which were to be 
seen in the streets ; the splendid 
equipages which were driving in every 
direction; and the crowds of I’ichly 
dressed functi(^%,iies, who cvi ry morn- 
ing attended at the levees ijj the 
palace— bispoko the mighty monarch, 
still, from his central capital, giving 
the law to the half t;f Europe, 

53. This vast force, which, hy such 
extraordinary cllbrts, Napoleon had 
collected together, ■w'as disposed after 
the following manner. Twenty-five 
thousand Bavarians, Bialiuned at Mu- 
uicli, observed tlie threatening massi's 
of the Austrians, of equal slrcngth, 
wdjb 3verc collecting in the neighbour- 
hood of Liutz; twenty thousand con- 
sqj’ipls, for the most part almost en- 
tirely inexperienced, wero collected, 
under Augercaii, at Wurtzburg and 
Bamberg: Davoustocciqiied Hamburg, 
at the extreme left, with twenty-five 
thousand French, and fifteen thousand 
Danes : Oudiiiut, with eighty thousand, 
w’as stationed in front of Torgau, on 
the road to Berlin, to watch Bcrna- 
dofi^c, w'ho, w’ith ninety thousand men, 

* “Cc fnt rftRe d’or des femmes livr6ea h 
1.1 dC^kiuche. On en vit pliiBiours s'cnricliir 
ail point do se coiistitucr des rentes, ou de 
payer comi»tant en napo](?i»n8 des maisoiis 

S u’cllr*? ociictaJCDl.”— Oeulaire, 14S ; 
Inn., li. 1-18. 
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covered that capital ; while two hun- 
dred and thirty thousand, divided in- 
to eltweii oor|)S, or forty-three divisions 
of infantry, and eighteeti divisions, or 
four hundred and twenty-nine squad- 
rons of cavalry, were under tlic im- 
mediate ordei’n of the Emperor, and 
cantoned from Dresden to liiegnitz, 
with a corps, under .St ('yr, to observe 
tho passes into the Bohemian moun- 
tains. This was iiidoi»en(l(;iit of thirty- 
five thousand men, of various nations, 
wlio were assembled under Kapp at 
Dantzic, and th(j gamsons on tli<i Elbe 
and Odor, in all eighty thousand com- 
batants. Biit^they were out of the 
sphere of ojiaratioiis, and could only 
be reckoned available inasmuch as they 
withdrew an equal force of the enemy 
from the field. 

34. The situation, mcanw^iile, of the 
garrisons, who were in a manner lost 
to France amidst tho i^iiundation of 
ln)Stile nations by which they were 
Burr<)iuided, was such, that it was im- 
possiblo to Citpe.cb tliat they could 
much longer hold out ^)r tho Empe- 
ror’s yrown. The stores which Dautzic 
contained were immense; biP,.sLich was 
the situation of its defenders, that 
tliey were hardly aJole to make any use 
of them. A hundred and twenty 
tliousand stand of arms, twelve mil- 
lions of fraiic-s in specie, and liv(3-and- 
tvrenty millions* worth in gr^in and 
military clothing, constituted a pri;fe 
to tho conqueror, which it was alike 
impossible to abandon, and hopeless, 
in the end, to defend, from the^eVn- 
dition of the garrison, notwithstand- 
ing its still fiirmidablo numbers. Fi\^- 
and-thirty thousand men, composed of 
twenty-two difi'erent nations, had there 
taken refuge after the calamities of 
the Russian retreat ; b\it they were 
not only in part mutikitod by tlic 
severity of the cold, but almost nil so 
attenuated in body and depressed in 
mind, from the unexamjded horrors 
from which they had esca]iecl, iis t(\ be 
incapable of any active exertion. They 
brought with them, moreover, in com- 
mon ■with those who took refuge in 
Thorn, Wittenberg, Torgau, and all 
the fortresses which opened their gates 
tP the fugitives of the Grand Army 
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after the Moscow campaign, the seeds 
of a dreadful typhus fever, tho in- 
variable attendant On widespread suf- 
fering, whether from civil or military 
causes. This terrible malady, spread- 
ing with frightful rapidity, from the 
crowded quarters in which they were 
huddled together, and tho total wj^mt 
of hospital stores, linen, or medicines 
for their use, 8<x#n cut off a large 
proportion of tho soldiers assemliled. 
Thorn had already succnmbi'd, from 
these causes rather than from the 
artillery of Barclay de Tolly, who, witli 
the Russian reserve, had been intrust- 
ed witji its siege. Tt h.id been com- 
pelled to capitulate, with eighteen 
hundred men, before a practicable 
breach was made. SjMinclau, with a 
griiTison of three thousand, and vast 
military ston's, was surrendered on 
the same terms on tluj 24th; and 
CV.enstochaii in Poland, with nine him • 
drtftl men, on the 22tl, Dantzio in- 
deed still held out, and with the whole 
fortresses on the Oiler, .Stettin, Custrin, 
and Glogau, as well as Modliii on the 
Vistula, and Zainose, yt^t hoisted tho 
tricolor ffag. Biit their garrisons, 
weaki'ned by disease and misery, wen.* 
long unable to undertafee any ollensiv.* 
operation; and nothing but the con- 
tinued blockade of the landwehr by 
which they were invested, was requisite 
to make tho fifty thousand veteran'^ 
they contained surrender eventually 
to the allied arms. 

35. If Napoleon made good use of 
his time in rcinfoi-cing and sfcrengthen- 
I ing his army during tho interval af- 
forded by the armistice, the Allies, on 
their part, were not idle; and such 
was the activity which tliey employed, 
and the enthusiastic spirit with which 
their people were animated, that they 
gained much more during that inter- 
val than their opponents. It is to thi^> 
accession of strength, more perhaps 
than any other cause, that the extra- 
ordinary and decisive success, which 
they so soon afterwards obtained, is 
to be ascribed. The first care of the 
allied sovereigns, after the conclusion 
of the armistice, was the arrangement 
of a general plan of operations for the 
conduct of the campaign ; and in this 
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important part of their dut}’’, thoy 
(JJsplayod equal judgment iind ability. 
The general principle laid down was, 
“ tliat the allied forces should always 
be directed in strength to the quarter 
where the principal forces of the 
enemy wi're asseiiiblod.” As a cou- 
s»^icnce of this, the detached corps 
which were d(;.stiucd to act on the rear 
of the enemy, should always inov«j as 
directly as possible upon his line of 
cornuiiinications. “ The greater 2 )art 
of the allied forces wore to be ac- 
cimiulatcd in the salient angle of Bo- 
ht.midf which api)cared eminently cal- 
culated to enable them to turn with 
facility in whatever direction their 
bervic«!.s 'were recpiired.” 

36. In 2 )ursuanco of these plans, the 
f.illowing oi)ertiLions were agreed on. 
J*art of tile allied forces, fifty thousand 
.sti’ong, was to be left in Silesia, to 
check the o]ioration8 of the enemv in 
tliat ipiarter, but with orders not to 
hazard a battle. One hundred thou- 
sand Russians and Piusaians were di- 
rected to move, some days beft^ro tin* 
(jxpiration of the armistice, by the 
roads of Landshut and (Ilatz to Jung- j 
Ihintzlau, and Jliidin in Bohemia, to 
join as rapidly as possible the Austrian 
army, aftd augment the allied force in 
tliat quarter to two hundred or two 
liiuidred and twenty thousand men. 
Tlic army of the Priuco- R<*yal of 
Sweden, leaving a cordis of twenty 
thousand men to observe the French 
in Hamburg, was to assemble in number 
about seventy thousand men, in the 
environs of Ti-ouenbrietzen, before the 
expiration of the armistice, jDass the 
Mlbe between Torgau and Magdeburg, 
and thence move on Leipsic. The re- 
mainder of the allied force in Silesia, 
estimated at fifty thousand men, was 
to ujiproach the Elbe, taking care ti» 
avoid a general action, and strive to 
pass that river between Tcjrgau and 
Dresden, so as to unite with the army 
of the Prince-Royal of Sweden, which by 
that means would be raised to one hun- 
dred and tw’eiity thousand combatants.' 

37. “ In the event of circumstances 
rendering it indispensable to reinforce 
the allied army in Bohemia, before 
the army in Silesia could efiect its 


I junction with that of the Prince-Royal 
of Sweden, then the arrnv of Silesia 
! was to inarch forthwith into Bohemia. 
The Austrian army, nnitod to the allied 
/oms, shall debouch from J^ohernia, 
oithiT into Saxony, Silesia, or towards 
the Danube, as circuntstances may re- 
quire. Should the Emperor Napoleon, 
in order to anticipate the allied army 
in Bohemia, move against it in the iirst 
instance, the army of the Prince-Royal 
shall endeavour, by forced marches, to 
throw itself ujioii his rear and com- 
munications. On the other hand, if 
the Emperor Napoleon should direct 
his attack against the army of the 
Prince- Royal, the grand allied army is 
immediately to follow from Bohemia, 
to fall ui)oii his coramiinicatious, and 
give him battle, the general principle 
is, that tiv whole allied armies shall, 
from the outset, assume tins ofrensive; 
and the caiiq> of the enemy shall be 
their jdace of rendezvous. The Rus- 
sian army of reserve, under General 
Benningsen, sh^l forthwith ndvanco 
from the Vjstifla, and move by Kalisch 
upon the 0<ler, in the direction of 
Oiogaii, iif order to be at hand to act 
acc(U‘ding to the saj:io principles, and 
assist in the general attack upon the 
enemy if ho remains in tSilt sia, or 
opjiose his progress if he sIkmiM at- 
tempt an incursion into Poland.” 

38. Such was the memorable plan 
of operations drawn up at Trar.hcnberg, 
si§med by the allied sovereigns and the 
Prmce-Royal of Sweden, on the part 
of^lwssia. Prussia, and Sweden, and 
conditionally, in the event of her me- 
diation failing, by Austria. History, 
IKThaps, attbrds no previous example 
of ojierations bo vast, diffused over so 
wide a circle, and carried on by armies 
drawn from such remote and apparent- 
ly unconnected empires, being com- 
bined with such judgment, and execut- 
ed with such ability and jiersevcrance. 
Tlio^ required for their direction a 
rar« degree of unanimity and prudence 
on the part of all the princijKil com- 
manders, and could not prove success- 
ful unless carried into effect with the 
utmost zeal and unanimity on the part 
of the officers and soldiers of all the dif- 
ferent nations cmidoyed. Dangers of 
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the most fonnidahle kiiid awaited the 
combined armies, if any false step 
was committed ; for they acted on the 
circumference of an immense circle, 
with a gr/iiit river, wholly in tlic hands 
of the enemy, flowing through its 
centre; and il the middle lay Na- 
jyoleon, resting on six foi-trcpscs, and 
at the head of three hundred .and fifty 
thousand effective men. At no earlier 
period of the w'lir could it have been 
practicable to have combined tlic armies 
of three monarchies in concentric at- 
tacks against an enemy of such strength, 
2 )OBsessing such a x^osition, and led by 
such a commander. But times were 
now widely changed from what they 
had ever iireviously been. Exx>eri- 
encedevil had allayed the jealousies of 
cdbincts ; universal suffering hud roused 
the sjiirit of the iieople; roxieatcd di‘- 
feiits had given wisdom to the gene- 
rals who led them. Like^Oharles XII., 
Napoleon had taught his enemies how 
to beat him; and a disaster greater 
than Pultowa awaite^ him from the 
lessons which he had gir/en them. 

89jrTlie determination of the cabi- 
net of Vienna had been definitively 
taken at tliis periiyl to join tlicir forces 
to those of Russia and Prussia, if Na- 
])oloou refused the sweeinng reductions 
ill his empire which Metternich hail 
proposed at the Dresden conference, 
it is proved by autluuitic state«X)apers, 
that the motive which induced that 

♦ In a military report by Prince Schwart- 
y.enl)i;rg lo llnj Eni,Mirfjr Privnds, d.atedC8th 
June, it was stat^xi-.w a reason for 
tho armistice — “ Tbo floheinmu army would 
bo not more than entirely complete on the 
20th June. The vast and cijc.\i»ccted 
paratioiis of Franco rtiider an mcrcased ar- 
mament on tho part of Austria necessary. 
Every unappropri.'dcd ro^nment of the lino, 
the landvvchr, and Hungarian insurrcctiim. 
must bo called out and }iut into nctiviry. 
Even if the dilficulty of clothing and aiming 
them js got over, it is impossible to bring 
thorn to Znaym and Prubburg, from tne 
south - easteni provinces, before the iJth 
August, and the other troops in pn pai^tion. 
Besides the troops raised in Ba\aria. eVity- 
six thousand under the Viceroy have oro.ssi d 
the Tagliamento, and large reserves arc col- 
lecting at WUrtzburg and Fulda. As these 
measures menace Vienna, it is nccessaiyto 
assemble a force at Klogcnfurth , and near I ho 
capital, to counterbalance them. All tlua 
must be done without any detachments from 
the liuhemian army. CiUTiiigos cannot be 


astute diplomatist to propose tho di- 
rect mediation of Austria in the end 
of June, and to urge the extension of 
the armistice till the 10th August, 
was to gain time for the landwehr and 
Hungarian iusurrection to be brought 
up from tho distant provinces of the 
monarchy, to make head against ‘“ine 
immense forces which Napoleon had 
so unexpectedly brought into action 
on ' the Elbe.* Mettcrnich now de- 
clared, “ that tho Emperor Francis’s 
determination was to suiiport the cause* 
for which the Emperor Alexander had 
made such noble efforts.” Agi’ceably 
to this determination, the Austria n 
government W’as a party to the oiiera- 
tions ngrt‘(*d on at Traehenberg ; and 
Bohemia was, with her approbation, 
made the great salient bastion from 
which the forces of tho coalition were 
to issue forth against 'the enemy. 

40. And at length, when all hope of a 
pacific .'leeoinmodation had vanished, 
and it had become evident that, with 
both parties, the renewal of Jiostilities 
was only a matter of prudence and 
time, the Emperor Fj-aiicis permitted 
the signature of Austria to be affixed 
to tho secret article c^f the treaty ol‘ 
Rcichenbach, which had been express- 
ly reserved for his sanction Ry Count 
Btadion, and in which it was stijui- 
lated, that ** in the event of Austria 
taking a part in the wrar, she should 
receive £600,000 in bills upon London, 

got to supply Russia with tho pro visions she 
requires iroiii Ruhoinia; and as the extcnsiini 
of tho French hue on tho Elbe may render it 
necessaiy that part of the allied foico should 
move into th.vt province, it i.s most dcsirahlo 
that tlicre shcaild be sufficient time lor bujj- 
plyiug such a force, and tliat in tho moan 
tune the wants of llio Allies slionld be su))- 
phed from tjulieia.” — “Count Mctteriuch’s 
first and principal objoetin the negotiationa 
at Bresden, in the end of June, was to ur- o 
the prolongation of tlio iirruistiec till the 1 OUi 
August, for the reasons stated in rriiico 
Sch war tzcii berg’s rejiort. lie was desirous 
also that Ciuuit Studioii should accompany 
the Emperor to Traehenberg, who was to be 
inslrneted to do his utmost to strengthen 
and decide the Princc-Roj'al to cf»-oporate 
with tlie Allies. Count Mettomich now do- 
clai ed that the Emperor Francis’s detcrinina- 
tioii was to Hupjiort the cause ior which the 
Emperor Alexander had niado such noble 
eflorts.” — Hcarin of (he Arravgement towhing 
the ArmUtici and Kegotiat Urns s TjONOONnni- 

uy’b IVarinCrmatiin/, AppeudixNo. iii. p. 
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and the like sniii in military stores 42. His chuvactcr, able, indeed, and 
aud equipments ; that she should energetic, but vain, declainntory, and 
bring two hundred thousand men into overbearing, aiSbrded but iJitle secur- 


the field, and bo restored to the con- 
dition in which she was in 1803, or, 
at any rate, at the peace of Presburg, 
and that the Pope should be reinstat- 
ed^7n his dominions.” This clause had 
been drawn up under Stadion’s eyes 
ill the treaty between Russia, Prussia, 
and Great Britain, but without tlic 
direct authority of Austria, and the 
ICmpcror Francis long hesitated to 
sanction it ; but at length, when all 
hope of peaco had disappeared, he 
gave his consent on the 27th July, and 
thereby incorporated Austria with the 
Grand Alliance. 

41. But although the accession of 
Austria to the league against France 
— though not yet announced to the 
world, and still veiled under the du- 
bious guise of armed mediation — 
removed the greatest source of uis- 
quietudo from the allied sovereigns, 
yet they were not without serious un- 
easiness in another tjuarter. Beriia- 
dotlo, indeed, had not hitherto failed 
in any of his engagements, and his iii- 
torcsts were evidently bound up with 
the inaiiitenaiiee of the Russian power 
in tlie%iorth of Europe, from which 
he was likely to derive such substan- 
tial advantages. But it was more 
than doubtful how he would act when 
the contest was removed to Germany, 
and when he w^as brought into coii- 
lliet with his countrymen, his com- 
rades, and his old commander. In 
truth, nothing could bo more hetero- 
geneous tliaii the composition of his 
moral qiialitic.s, or strange than the 
political combinations in which he was 
at this time involved. A h’renchmun 
by birth, he was now engaged in a war 
of life or death against France ; a re- 
publican by principle, he. was now 
deeply involved in a coalition of sove- 
reigns against the child of the Revolu- 
tion ; a soldier of fortune under Napo- 
leon, he now headed a powerful army 
against him ; the heir to the throne 
of Sweden by election, he was now 
called on to shed the best blood of his 
l»:ople in a contest seemingly foreign 
to their immediate interests. 


ity against his conduct being influ- 
enced by some of the contenf^iiig feel- 
ings arising out of so strange a com- 
bination; and yet the lnii)ortant posi- 
tion assigned him by the conferences 
of Trachenberg, and to which he was 
well entitled both by his military 
talents and political station, rciKl(3red 
it of the last importance that the 
Allies should be able to rely on his 
steady and sincere co-operation. When 
the military mai)s, indeed, were laid out 
before him, and the I’rince-Royal had 
his scented white pocket-handkerchief 
in his hand, he descanted with equal ani- 
mation ami eloquence on the great inili- 
tiiry measures which were in contem- 
plation ; V^t, as was well observed at 
the time bj' one who knew Iiim well,* 
“ He clothed fiimsclf in a pelisse of war, 
but his under-garments were made of 
{Swedish objects and peace.” His zeal 
vvjis always greatest in proportion as it 
appeared to Ixfleast nccessai-y. A cele- 
brated PVeneb actress, who liad^ntcly 
taken hcr'Beparture from Stralsimd for 
Vandamme’s beadimarters, gave rise to 
various surmises as\o the Prince's se- 
cret communications with the French 
Jiiuiperor. His aversion to the Aus- 
trian alliance was openly expressed; 
he publicly aspired to the chief com- 
ihaud ill the armies of the confede- 
mey; it was only by the most sedu- 
lous attention of the crowned heads 
at^r^’achenberg that he was rendered 
more tractable, and by tho able and 
cijnrteous efforts of Sir Charles Sto\vart, 
now Marquis of Londonderry, and Gene- 
ral Pozzo di Borgo, wdio were attached 
oil the part of the British and Russian 
governments to his headquarters, that 
he W’as retained during the campaign 
in a course in conformity with the 
great objects of the alliance. 

43. But whatever his secret inclina- 
may have been, hoyvevtT, Berua- 
doite faithfully discharged bis obliga- 
tions with rcsjiect to the troops which 
he brought into the field. They 
amountod to twenty-four thousand 
infantry nncl ft>ur thousand cavahy — a 
I * Loid Loiiduudurry. 
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very largo force for a monarchy which 
did not at that period contain, after 
the loss oi Finland, two millions and 
a half of inhabitants. Its composition, 
too, bein^ drawn almost entirely from 
the rural i^opulation, where the w.mt 
of labourers w%,8 strongly felt, while 
it rendered the troops more respect- 
able, necessarily imposed upon the 
commander the duty of economibing, 
as much as })ossiblo, blood so valuable 
to the nation. I’he leaders of this 
armament, Adlercrantz, Lowensheim, 
and others, were not only men of tried 
ability and valour, but ardently de- 
voted to the cause of European inde- 
pendence ; and although the rustic air 
and uncombed locks of those Scandi- 
navian warriors appeared to some dis- 
advantage beside the Russian or Prus- 
sian Guards, yet they were rojpist, fxilly 
clothed, and well armed ; and the}^ 
evinced, by their conduct in the cam- 
paign, that they had not degenerated 
in the elemonts of military spirit from 
their ancestors in the, days of Qusta- 
vus Adolphus and Chatdes Xll. In 
addition to this, Bernadotte had under 
his command twenty -five 'thousand 
Hanoverian levies, jn part composed 
of the veterans wlio had combated in 
former days under the English stan- 
dard, and who now, clothed and equi]> 
ped by Britisli liberality, and headed 
by the gallant Walmoden, had already 
attained a Burfuising degree of efn- 
ciency, and burned with anxiety to 
avenge their country’s wrongs in the 
blood of the enemy. Thirty-five t^KW- 
saiid Prussians, in great part laiidwchr, 
under Bult)w and Taueii zein, in the high- 
est state of enthusiastic excitement; 
twelve thousand Russian vcjterans, un- 
der WoronzofF and Winzingerode; and 
six thousand German troops, ])aid 
by England, but in the Russian ser- 
vice, formed, after all <ietacbinents to 
the rear were taken into account, an 
army of ninety thousand effective men 
in the north of Germany, iiidepVn-’ 
dent of a detached corjis of twenty 
thousand which watched Hamburg, 
And this fcjrcc, althouglx heterogene- 
ous, and drawn together from many 
different nations, was animated in 
common by the best spirit, and effect- 


ed most important achievements in 
the course of the campaign. 

44. The most experienced and power- 
ful of all the divisions of the allied 
forces, however, was tjiat which was 
still cantoned in Silesia, and which, 
being comj>osed of the veterans who 
had survived the Moscow campaTgn, 
and the Prussians who had withstood 
tlie shock of France at LUtzen and 
Bautzen, might be relied upon for any 
emergencies, how trying sciever. Dur- 
ing the armistice, this noble army was 
raised to no less than a hundred and 
sixty thousand men ; having been 
swelled to that amount, during the 
breuthing-time afforded by that con- 
vention, by the incredible exertions 
of the Prussian government, the un- 
bounded spirit of the Prussian people, 
and the great reinft>rccrnent, sixty 
thousand strong, which joined thi* 
Russian army after the fall of Thorn, 
ana some lesser fortresses on the Vis- 
tula. This immense force was at this 
period cantoned botweeii Schweidnitz 
and the Oder ; but a few days before 
the commencement of hostilities, one 
half of it, including the whole Rus- 
sian and Prussian Guards, in con- 
formity with the }»lan laid down in 
the conferences of Trachonberg, mov- 
ed into Bohemia, and joined the Grand 
Austrian army there, leaving only 
eighty thousand under the command 
of the gallant Blucher, to maintain 
the war in Silesia. But tliis body, 
which embraced fifty thousand vete- 
ran Russians under Eangcron, Sacken, 
and St Priest, and thirty thousand 
Prussians under Kleist, in the very 
highest state of discipline and eqnii)- 
mciit, and which possessed, besides, 
three hundred and fifty -six i)ieces of 
cannon, was animated with an invin- 
cible spirit ; and its commanders cx- 
liibited that rare combination of mili- 
tary audacity with scientific calcula- 
tion, which constitutes the mainspring 
of success ill war. 

46. Blucher, the commander-in- 
chief of this noble army, was a vete- 
ran now far advanced in years, but 
retaining, under the grey hairs of ag<*, 
the whole lire and imiietnosity of 
youth. He was born at Rostock, in 
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Mecklenburg, on the 16lh Deconiber 
1,742; 80 that in 1813 he was upwards 
of seventy years of age. Descended 
of an old and respectable family^ of 
landed proprietors, he first entered the 
army as cornet in a troop of hussars, 
in the service of the King of Sweden, 
ill *1767. His education, during the 
troubles of the Seven Yeai’H* War, had 
been neglected, aAvunt which he never 
afterwards entirely recovered ; but^his 
vigour of character soon made him 
distinguished, and threw him into a 
more honourable career than could 
be afh)rded with the then uiiwarlike 
troops of Scandinavia. M.ide prisoner 
ill 1760, ill a skirmish, by the rrussian 
hussars, he immediately entered the 
service of the Great Frederick, and 
took an active part in the remaining 
years of that memorable contest, par- 
ticularly at the battle of Cuncrsdoi-f, 
in 1761. The long period which fol- 
lowed the treaty of peace in ^63, 
threw the young liouteuant into the 
usu’al follies and vices of idle niilitai’y 
life; and between the sports of the 
field, the gambling-house, or still worse 
places of dissipation, he had little lei- 
sure to improve himself in the mili- 
t iry art. 11c was engaged in the con- 
test with roland in 1772; but his im- 
])otuous temper having led him into 
an nil justifiable act t(j wards a Catholic 
l»riest, whom he had arrested and 
threatened with military execution, 
be was dismissed from the service by 
Frederick with these characteristic 
words, “ Captain Dluchcr has got his 
coiig6, and may go to the devil ! ” 

46. His career, however, was not 
destined to be thus terminated. He 
shortly afterwards married, and was 
engaged for fourteen years in agricul- 
tural pursuits, by which his fortune 
was greatly augmented. His passion 
for war, however, was not extinguish- 
ed by this rural retirement. In 1786, 
he again entered the Prussian army 
in his old regiment of hussars; four 
years afterwaixis he was promoted to 
the Kink <*f colonel, and in 1792 dis- 
tinguished himself by his intrepidity 
during the invasion of Champagne by 
the Duke of Brunswick. In the cam- 
paign of 1794, he won additiqual distinc- 


tion in the combat of Kaiserslautern. 
It was not till 1806, however, that he 
was called to a theatre wdrthy of his 
talents. Re was engaged in the dis- 
astrous battle of Auer.4tadt^ and al- 
though the cavalry which he command- 
ed were overthrown iuring a charge 
in that battle, by the terrible artillery 
of the French, yet he amply redeemed 
his credit by the activity with which 
he gathered together the scattered re- 
mains of the army after the disaster, 
and the heroic courage with which he 
defended himself at the assault of Lii- 
beck. Taken prisoner there, ho was 
sent to Hamburg, where he consoled 
himself, amidst the humiliation of. his 
country, by visions of its future resur- 
rection and glory \(inic, Chap, xrjii. 
§ 104]. He afterwards was a member 
of the seCij’et society of theTugendbund, 
awaiting in silence the moment of de- 
liverance. Called to the head of the 
army in 1813, he evinced the ardour 
of the sentiments with wliich he was 
inspired by thejfollowiug proclamation 
to the Saxony: — “The God of armies 
has in the East of Europe pronounced 
a terribll Bcntence; and the angel of 
death has, by the sword, cold, and 
fiimine, cut otF fivS hundred thousand 
of the strangers who, in the i>rcsuTnp- 
tion of their prosperity, sought to sub- 
jugate it. We go where the finger of 
Providence directs us, to combat for 
The security of ancient thrones, for 
the present independence of nations, 
and to usher in the dawn of a brighter 
dJy" 

47. A true Goth by temperament 
j^nd complexion, with light fiowiiig 
hair scattered over his bald forehead, 
blue eyes, huge mustaches, and an 
aquiline countenance, he realised the 
image of those iiortlicni warriors who 
combated under Arminius with the 
legions of Rome, or under Witikind 
arrested on the Elbe the bloody tor- 
rent of Charlemagne’s conquests. Ori- 
gifially a hussar officer, he always re- 
talued the ardent character which suits 
that branch of the military service: 
the habits then acquired never after- 
wards deserted him ; and in the close 
of his career on the field of Ligny, 
when commander- in -chief of eighty 
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thousand men, he headed a charge of 
drjigoons against the French cuirassiers 
with as ifiueh alacrity as he would 
hare done at twenty-five, and well-nigh 
perisl)ed jn the shock. Impetuous and 
UTiruly in his desires, he was through 
life an ardent Totary of ph'astire; and 
the attractions of wine, women, and 
play, chiefly filled up, during intervals 
of rest, the passions of a mind to 
which, by nature and habit, violent 
excitement had become indisj)cnaahle. 
But it was tliG necessity of strong 
Bcusation, not sclhshucss of disposi- 
tion, which was the cause of these 
irregularities; and though he indulged 
in them at times to tlie close of life, 
and might bo seen at Paris, in 1814, 
rising from copious libations of cham- 
pagne to seek the excitement of roitge 
et noir, ho w'as yet evcr„ready to 
exchange these unworthy pursuits for 
the more honourable and'yet sti'ongcr 
excitement of the field. 

48. Vehement, irascible, and often 
imprudent, ho was ^ot an ardent 
patriot. A true German in his heart, 
his wl^ole soul was wound up in the 
welfare of tho Fatherland; •ulone, of 
all his contemporaries, he distinctly 
jiredicted, amidst tffe disasters of 1806, 
the future deliverance of his country; 
deeply implicated in the Tiigendbund, 
he waited only, during the succeeding 
years of bondage, tho moment«of re- 
tribution, When Fredcfick-Willianl 
at length raised the standard of inde- 
pendence, he was the first to draw his 
sword in its behalf. He couhl noj %e 
said to be a great general, though f<iw 
commanders luive achieved more iri*- 
portant or glorious victoricH. 0’'he 
ardour of his dispositioti, and over- 
flowing impetuosity of his courage, 
induced liim, like Murat, to c(jurt 
danger wherever it was to be found, 
rather than avert disaster from wher- 
ever it threatened. H e preferred seek- 
ing “ the bubble reputation ut the 
cannon’s mouth,” to waiting by 
tience and combination the tardier 
honours of the general. But he pos- 
sessed, at the same time, the rapid 
glance, quick decision, and moral cour- 
age, which constitute such important 
elements in tho character of a coin- 
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mander ; like Suwarroff, he always 
struck home to the centre of the 
enemy’s force, and never wasted his 
strength on their extremities. He 
Wt'is unrivalled in the tenacity with 
w-hich he clung to his projects, and 
the vigour with which ho repaired, in 
an incredibly short space of tiine,Tiie 
most serious disasters. Many of the 
movements which he executeil, par- 
ticularly the passage of the Elbe, the 
battle of the Katzbach, and the cross 
march from Ligny to A\"aterloo, which, 
if he did not originate, he at least 
adopted, wero not only characterised 
by military genius of the highest 
order, but produced the most decisive 
ellect upon the issue of tho war. 

49. What was wanting in prudence 
and circumspection for the ordinary 
<lutie8 of a general in the conimander- 
in-rhief, w^as amply conipf'iisalcd by 
tho admirable talents and scientific 
acquirements of his chief of the stafli 
General Onf.iwf.n A u. This able man, 
though much younger than Blucher, 
was endowed with all the ftuvjsight, ac- 
curacy, and comprehensive views which 
are, in tho long run, indispensable for 
th(? successful conduct qf a great army. 
He was born at Schilda, iio.iv Torgau, 
on tho 2Sth October 1760, so tliat he 
w'as nearly twenty years yf»iinger than 
Ins veteran coininamler, ami was now 
fifty -three years of ago. From his 
earliest years he evinced ilio strongest 
turn for military affairs ; but liis im- 
])etuoua turn of mind, as is often the 
case in Germany, broke out at the uni- 
versity. Ho was obliged to leave tlie 
college of Erfurthon account of u duel 
with a tradesman, and soon after 
entered the Austrian service under 
Marshal Wurmser. Bui here he got 
involved in another duel, ami was com- 
pelled to leave that service ; and bis 
father, on account of these n*pcatcd 
scrapes, having forbidden him his 
house, he became desperate, and joined 
tlie trooj)8 Avhich the Margrave of 
j\nspach, in 1 780, sent out to America. 
These misfortunes cooled down his 
impetuous disposition ; repentant let- 
ter’s from America reconciled him to 
his father; and in three years this 
second prodigal returned to liis country 
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nnd paternal home, where he soon 
epterecl the Prussian service as a cap- 
tain of fusiliers. 

60. In 1793 and 1794 he W'as en- 
gaged with distinction in the Polish 
war; in 1796 'lie married, and from 
that time devoted himself, w’ith the 
i?l<lKt intense ardour, to the study of 
the military art. In the war of 1806 
ho was engaged in the bloody skirmish, 
at the outset of the canifiaign, in wifich 
Prince Louis foil; and after tlio jiros- 
tration of Prussia, maintained himself 
with the most heroic resolution in 
Colberg, till the peace of Tilsit found 
him still unconquered within its walls 
He then entered the civil service of 
government; but under pretence of 
{iiscont(!iit passed over to England, 
\vl](‘re he engaged in secret po- 
litical transactions, in which capacity 
ho made fivipieiit journeys in 1813 to 
Vienna, St Petersburg, and Stockholm. 
No sooner had the disasters of Mo^Siow 
broken out, than he renewed his con- 
ferences with the English government, 
and immediately embarking for Ger- 
many, repaired to Ereslau, where he 
was appointed quarternnistcr- general 
of Bhicher’s c^rps. Ho then laboured 
assiduoihsly with Stein and Scharii- 
horst +11 the organisation of tho Tu- 
geiidbiind, which spread so far the 
elements of resistance to Franco. H 
was under his direction that tho re- 
treat of the Prussians was conducted 
with BO much skill from Liitzen to 
Breslau ; and so highly were his abil- 
ities now appreciated, that on the re- 
sumption of hostilities ho was made 
chief of the staff to Blucher, in room of 
Scharnhorst, who had died of his wounds 
received at Lutzon, which oilico he 
held till the fifial termination of the 
war by the battle of Waterloo. 

61. Thoroughly acquainted with tho 
art of w'ar, a jx'rfect master of strategy, 
and invariably accurate in his estimate 
of distances and the inarch of troojis, 
he infused a degree of correetness and 
]treci8ion into tho movements of the 
army of Silesia, which enabled it to 
inllict the most terrible blows upon 
the enemy, -without sustaining any 
serious losses itself. Europe was ns- 
trtuished at tho admirable skill with 


wliich, during that whole campaig!i, 
the movements of this important ar- 
my wero conducted; yicldilig ground, 
where Napoleon pressed on them in 
pei-son with superior forces; ^returning 
again to the oifensivc, the moment 
that the eagles of the im])erial Outard 
were seen receding in the diotance; 
sacrificing on every occasion the lustre 
of separate achievements to tho ]>ro- 
motion of general objects ; and con- 
stantly follt)wiiig out, amidst tho in- 
tricacies of their own movements, tho 
loading plan of operations agreed on 
by the allied sovereigns. Without 
detracting from the great services of 
Marshal Ihucher in that eventful con- 
test, it may safcl}' bo affirmed, that 
the chief merit of it, at least so far as 
the general conduct of tlie campaign 
is concerned, as well as of tho contest 
ill Franco in 1814, and f he guidance 
of the Prussian hirce in 1316, is due 
to General Giieisenau; and — what is 
very remarkable —in combating the 
modern IltiniijJ)al, tho Marc<'llus of 
the Allies w/|s found under tlio grey 
locks of tlie Prussian veteran, jyid tho 
Fabius iifthe more youthful breast of 
his gifted lieutenant. 

5:2. No jealousj^ whatever marred 
the cordial co-operation of these illus- 
trious chiefs - a sure sign, considering 
the delicate situation which the veteran 
held iinder the guidance of his com- 
^)aratively youthful Meiitov, that th(*y 
were both great men. “ When we 
wished to lieat the French,” said 
Blu^ihcr, “ 1 rode out with Giieisenau : 
and we -vt'ent to sre how those carls 
(J^verlfe) were placed. Then I would 
say to him —* What would you think 
if we were to move in such and such 
a way V and in less than an hour the 
orders wero given,” The destruction 
of the Frciicli army on th(‘ Kalzbach, 
the passage of the Elbe, and tho battle 
of Mockern, near Lc'ipsic, ivi'ro in great 
measure owing to his judicious coun- 
Bttfs. He had a great part, also, in tho 
bold advance towards Paris in 1814, 
which brought about the fall of Na- 
poleon; and never was more rejoiced 
than when the Emperor’s unlooked-for 
return stilled tlie discord among the 
Allies at tho Congress of Vienna, and 
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i^ave him another opportunity of strik- 
ing a blow at the power of France. 
He directed the retreat at Ligny, after 
Blneher was disabled by t he fall of his 
horse, and had a principal share in the 
decisive hross march on the 18th to 
Waterloo, whi^i, with tlic valour of 
the English army, terminated the con- 
test. 

63. The grand A ustriaii army, under 
the command of Prince Seliwartzen- 
berg, cantoned in the neighbourhood 
of Prague, consisted of a hundred and 
twenty thousand men, great part of 
whom were in an incomparable state 
of discipline and etticieiicy. It was di- 
vided into four corps, commanded by 
Count Coloredo, General Chastellar, 
and afterwards General Mt'erfeldt, 
General Giuiay, and Count Klenau; 
while Prince llefese-liombcjg was at 
the Lead of the reserve, and General 
Bubna of the d(‘taclied tforpa. Parte 
of tliis force, however — in particular, 
the infantry of Klcnaii's corps— were 
newly raised, and hardly as yet capable 
of withstanding the (fn^'ck of Napo- 
leon’s ^legions; and though the artil- 
leiymen were scientific ami expert, 
the horses for the guns and waggon- 
train were greatly inferior to tliose 
of the Russians, and little adequate 
to tlie fiitiguc.s of a protracted and 
active campaign. Very different, how- 
ever, was the aspect of the ciV’alry. 
This force numbered twenty thousand 
admirable hor.se : the cuirassiers and 
hussars of the Guard, in particular, 
outshone any in J'hirope in tlio 
dour of their ajjpearance, the quality 
of their liorses, and the brilliancy cjf 
their appointments ; and their achieve- 
ments <jn the field of Leipsic were 
worthy of their Ingli renown and 
martial aspect When the elite of 
this inimeiisc force w'as reviewed in 
the neighbourhood of Prague by the 
Emperor of Russia and King of Prus- 
sia in the middle of August, imme- 
diately after the resumption of hostfji- 
ties, to the number of seventy-seven 
thousand infantry, and eight tliou sand 
horse, with three hundred aud eighty 
pieces of cannon, it j>resented an array 
rarely paralleled in Europe, and form- 
ed a military spectacle of unrivalled 
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sublimity. The cuirassiers on this 
interesting occasion were presented 
with new standards; aud when the 
three sovereigns nailed, in unison, 
their colours to tho poles, in token 
of their firm alliance, it seemed as 
if no pow'er on earth could resist 
a league of potentates, one onl^f^of 
whom could summon up so noble an 
array. 

64. Prince Scitwaiitzenreiio, wdn> 
commanded tlie Austrian force, and 
afterwards obtained tho general direc- 
tion of the allied armies, though far 
from being a general of the highest or- 
der, wfis nevertheless in many respects 
well qualified for tho arduous duties 
w’ith which ho was intrusted. It was 
no easy matter, as he himself said, to 
command an army when kings aud ein- 
porora were at headquarters; and ])ro- 
bably there was no man in all tho Im- 
perial servicewho could have discharged 
thaf arduous and delicate duty so well 
as himself. Without ])ossossing any 
great force of mind or decision of cha- 
racter, lie was yet admirably fitted, by 
the suavity of his manners, the pru- 
dence of his disposition, and the amen- 
ity of his temper, to conciliate the po- 
tentates who were placed at its head, 
and allay the j('alousie.s or keep toge- 
ther the often discordant powers of the 
alliance. Descended of a imbJe family ; 
habituated from his youth to the very 
highest 8ocit}ty ; and personally known, 
both as a dqdomatirt and a commander, 
to most of the leading persons at tlie 
headquarters of the Allies; he iiosscssed 
at the same time the prudent temper 
and conciliatory disposition which, in 
dealing wuth siudi exalted personiigcs, 
were fitted to prevent any serious dis- 
sensions arising among them, and yet 
preserve, upon the whole, the even 
tentjr of his own intentions. 

65. His combinations were judicious, 
often able aiul comprehensive, but lie 
wanted the decision miuisite for car- 
rying them into execution; and more 
than (uice. particularly at Dre.sden iu ^ 
1813, and in Champagne in 1814, when 
be had brought Napoleon, by his well- 
conceived measures, to the verj' brink 
of destruction, lie failed in effecting his 
object b}’^ want of vigour, at the deci- 
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Bive moment, in carrj^ing them into 
execution. For the bold measures 
which in the end hurled the French 
Emperor from the throne, we are in- 
debted to the indomitable moral cour- 
age of Lord Casllcreagh, and the noble 
decision of the Emperor Alexander. 
S^jwartzenberg’s measures were of a 
more temporising and prudent charac- 
ter; and he more than once seriously 
endangered the allied cause by •his 
ready recurrence to the favourite Aus- 
trian stop of a retreat. Yet justice 
must observe, that the powers even of 
the geiK'ralissiino of the allied armies 
were far from being of au unlimited 
character. It is now known that dur- 
ing the war in France in 1814, the ca- 
binet of Vienna was not merely far 
fiom being sincere in tho cause, but 
was earnestly bout on separate mea- 
sures. It was by no means desirous to 
hurl Napoleon from hia tliroiie, and in- 
volve the Empress Marie Louise ill his 
fall ; but rather wished to humble him 
sufficiently to iuduco him to submit to 
a regency, of which she might be tho 
head, during tho minority of his sou, 
to whom the imperial crown might de- 
scend. In this way the Austrian couri- 
sellors hoped that the present libera- 
tion Europe might bo rendered c<»n- 
sisteut with tho preservation of the 
French imperial crown in the family of 
the Cicsars. It was this policy which 
BO often paralysed the Austrian forces 
during that campaign at the decisive 
moment, and threw on Scliwartzeuborg 
the reproach of timidity, when his mea- 
sures were really owing to the secret 
separate views, ve.ry naturally in the 
eircumstiiuccB entertained by his gov- 
ernment. Add to ibis, the Aulic Coun- 
cil, now transported to the very theatre 
of action, exercised a secret and somc- 
l lines prejudicial control over its oper- 
ations ; diplomacy often interposed its 
obstructions, and asserted its sujire- 
macy in the most critical moments; 
and even when he was most unfettered, 
the power of individual direction was 
generally as much restricteJ as tho re- 
sponsibility of the generalissimo was 
increased, by tho nature of a contest 
which had never less than two, some- 
times three, of the greatest crowned 


heads in Europe at the military liead- 
quartci'B. 

50. The grand army of Bohemia, 
after eighty thousand of the Russians 
and Prussians had joined it,, formed n 
mass of above two hundred and twenty 
thousand combatants, %of whom forty 
thousand wore admirable horse, with 
seven hundred pieces of cannon, which, 
from the salient bastion of Bohemia, 
threatened riio rear and communica- 
tions of the French Emperor on the 
Elbe. This, with eighty thousand 
pressing on him from Silesia, and ninety 
thousand from the north, composed a 
foi-ce of nearly four hundred thousand 
men, ready for instant oiicrations. in 
the held, all acting under one direction, 
in a concentric circle, upon one central 
point. The forces, therefore, at the 
outs(‘t of Jhe campaign were very nearly 
balanced; and Napoleon’s central posi- 
tion astride tm the Elbe, at the head 
of three hundred and fifty thousand 
offectivo men, and with six fortresses 
on that river iij his hands, might seem 
more than su|iiciont to counterbalance 
all the enthusiasm which animt^ed tho 
enemy's troops. But this was by no 
means the whole of tho military array 
w’hich tho allied so'i^creigns had at their 
disposal; and it was evident that, if 
the contest were protracted for any 
time, tho forces of the coalition would 
acqui\;ea decisive preponderance against 
liira. 

57. The military force of France was 
exhausted; not two tliousand troops 
nliiyiined even in the barracks of Paris 
— a force scarcely equal to the daily 
p^jrvice of the metrojjolis ; and the 
depots in the interior had sent off their 
last man.* On the other hand, vast 
reinforceinonts were ju*ei)ariug, and 
might ere long bo expoctcil within the 
allied lines. Benningseu was organis- 
ing a largo anny of seventy thimsand 
Russians in tho interior of Poland, 
which, it was calculated, W’cmld join 
tljb allied forces on tho Elbe in the 
first week of Sei)tembcr — the last re- 
serve, it is true, of th(^ Muscovite em- 

* “Paris and the rii'ii;hbouring depart- 
ments had not at that period more than *2000 
tnvips, veterans and gondannes ineludcd.” 
— liarucil des L•ttresInt&rcepUcien\^i^f p. 13; 
and Fain, ii. 300. 
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pi re, but one to W’liich Napoleon bfid 
iiothiiif' additional on liis bide to op- 
pose. Twenty thousand men watched 
tlie combined force of Danes and Frendi 
conecriptfi which Davoust commanded 
at Hamburg ; and tho total aiuouni of 
Hussian and P#*ussiaii f(.>re{^s, which 
blockaded tho fortresses that still held 
nut for Napoleon on the Oder and the 
Vistula, amounted to the enormous 
number of one hundred thousand men. 
Thus the total allied force accumulated 
in Poland and the north of Germany, 
W'as nearly six hundi(‘d thousand men; 
and althoufjh only two-thirds of this 
immense force, or four hundred thou- 
sand combatants, could be relied on 
fur the shock of war on the Elbe, yet 
the remainder would in tho end prove 
available, when the eighty Ihfuisaiid 
French veterans, who were riow shut 
u]^ in the fortresses on tho Oder and 
Vistula,, liad yielded heneiUh tlicj>angs 
of hunger, or tho ravages of disease. 

58. Immense as were the forces which 
were thus arrayed against each other 
on the banks of the Klui:|they di<l not 
C‘om}) 0 ^e the W’hole of those w hieh were 
drawn forth by the coritendiilg parties 
in this gigantic conHicfc. Five-aiid- 
Iwenty thousand Austrians, in addi- 
tion, were assembled, under the Prince 
de Reuss, at Liutz on the Danube, to 
<tbserve tho motions of Wrede, who 
was at the head of twenty-six thoidsaud 
Bavarians in the neighbourhood of Mu-* 
nich ; while Hiller, with fifty thousand 
excellent troofis, and one liundred and 
ninety-eight guiiB,\\ as prepared to cj:t)V» 
the Ibonzo, and C‘>mmonce tlif' oonllict 
on the Italian plains w'itlitho Viceroj^ 
who had arrayed sixty thousand com- { 
hatants to oppose him uii the banks of | 
,the Tagliamento and tlie Adige. In | 
addition to this, an array of reserve 
was forming between Viejmannd Pres- 
biirg, under the Graiid-dnke Ferdinand 
cjf Wiirteinberg, which -was to be raised 
to sixtj^ thousand men from the dis- 
tant rcfcourccs of Hungary and Trifti- 
fc-ylvania, which had not yet arrived at 
the theatre of war; making a total of 
seven hundred and thii'ty thouRand 
combatants Avh(» obeyed tlie orders of ■ 
the conference of Traehenberg. If to 
this be added a hundred and twenty 
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I thousand men, wdio, at this period, 
W'ero preparing, iiiulcr the standards 
of Wellington, to cross the Pyrenees, 
where Soult, with eighty thousand, 
was intrenched to resist them, and 
forty-livo thousand allied troops in 
I Catalonia, who pressed on an equal 
1 foj‘cc under Marshal Suchet — the gfllo- 
I ral result will be, that NlNB HliNDllED 
TiiousAMD men in arms encircled the 
French empire, which was still defend- 
ed by BJiVEN linXDRKD THOUSAND who 
followed tho fortunes of the llevolu- 
tion. * But if the central bituaiion of 
the French is conbidered, and tho ad- 
vantages which they <lerivcd from 
unity of command and ctjmparaiive 
homogtmeity of race, os well os from 
the tolents and reputation of their 
chief, it can hardly be said that Napo- 
leon w.is overmatched in the fudd, save 
from tho cffi‘ets of the unbuniided en- 
thusiasm and exosi»craiioii which his 
<AVi# oppression had excited among his 
eiiemies. 

59. 3’ho whole oS the allied armies 
in Germany were auimati'd by the 
highest spirit, and insinreil with the 
most touching curd ialii y . feeling 

of depression by wliicl^the lliissians 
w'oro animated when, in tho outset of 
tho cninpaign, they found theif.sclves 
far advanced in Europe, and engaged in 
afresh war, which seeim'd foreign to 
the real intcrebts of their country, h.wl 
given place to an universal and enthu- 
siastic desire to share with their Prus- 
sian brethren in the deliverance of the 
Fatherland. Common dangers had 
awakened brotherly feelings; common 
injuries a joint desire of vengeance; 
valour on both sides, mutual respect. 
Those who laid stood side by side un 
tho fn'lds of Jiiitzen and Bautzen, felt 
c<»utidci)t Against tho world in arms. 
Tho univeival animation with whieli 
tho war w^as embraced by all classe s in 
Germany, had excited a corresponding 
cuthusiasm in tho Russian warriors; 

^ Soo Appendix N.Chrip. lxxix. ^\^lere the 
wliolo particulars of tins iimnenso force arc 
given li’um the olTiciJil states, iiubliehed by 
tlic Gorman author Plotho, and the nearest 
apprexiinaiion th.it can bo formed to these 
of the Fri’iieh, amidst tho incessant otforts 
they havumade to ditunnsh their real nurn- 
bei-8 in a campaign so prolific in diaastci's to 
tbcir arms. 
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the generous flame had spread to eveiy 
breast ; and siioh was the warlike spirit 
with which they were aiiiinatod, that 
it was with no small difliculty, and 
only by the personal exertions of the 
allied sovereigns, that they could be 
prevented from breaking into open hos- 
tilities on the expiration of the i)eriod 
originally assigned for the iirmisticc. 
The Emy)cror Alexander and the King 
of Prubtia set the example of this 
touching frateniit}’. Constantly living 
t(»gothoi* on t<n’ms of the clo«sobt inti- 
macy, th('y ha<l not a thought nor a 
wif^h save in common; their suites 
formed one large family: and when 
they reviewed their respective tro()i)S, 
they always appeared in the uniform 
of each other’s Guards, and wdth tbe 
iiiilitary ord»T3 hanging on their 
bri'asta, wbich wei*e shared by them 
with the humblefet of their soldicra. 

GO. When preparations on so vast 
and un]>r<'ccdcnted a scale had 'l>ecu 
made on both sides for the resumption 

* riiavlcfl William, Baron von Humboldt, 
w:iR Ix'iiJ at Merlin in 1707 Frederick IJciiry 
Alcxiuider, liis hi other, tlio illustrious na- 
turalist, eaiiio into llio world two years later 
TUoelilesb commenced his education at tbe 
university ot J'ai.i, where he formed tho .ic- 
(liiaiiitancc of Schiller, the immortal poet, 
with vrfx.m ever utter, through life, liemaiii- 
tainod ail nitnnato correspondence, lie 
united in his person the diplomatic and pin 
losophic character; and in that double capa- 
city was intrusted, in 1T'I7, with a secret 
mission to Pans, tin- obieet of which was to 
report to the cabinet of Bcihii tlie real state 
of France under tho Directory, lie next be- 
came tlie Prussian rc.sidcnt at Romo ; and 
atter a residence ot three years in the Klcriial 
Citv, he waa roeidicdto Berlin, wliere he w%'is 
placed at the he id of the Department of Fublic 
Iiialruetiou. It w as at the vci-ysamc time that 
Ills brother Alexander set out on tho 'rravcls, 
wliich his genius and leaniiiighavo rendered 
BO interesting, in tho New Wi>rld. Though at 
firstiuclined, asmost men of deep and enlarg- 
ed sympathies arc in the outset of life, iolibe- 
i-al opinions, he had now beeomodeoidcdly na- 
tionnl and conservative in his ]K)liiics ; and as 
the subjection of rruasia to French influence 
had long been regarded by him with pro- 
found regret, it became npccssar3% when that 
Bubjcction was changed intotoinporarysorvi- 
tude by the treaty ol Tilsit, for liirn to retire 
foruscfison from publiehfe. He withdrew, ac- 
cordingly, to his country-seat of Tigel, in the 
neighbourhood of Berlin, where he wm for 
Home vears entirely immersed, to appear- 
ance, in scientific and literary pursuits; and 
in the.so he acquired deserved distinction, es- 
])Ocially by his Essays on tho Tragic Muso. 


of hostilities, it becomes of Eecoiidary 
importance to follow out the diploma- 
tic evasions, trifling dispute^?, and stud- 
ied procrastinntioii, of the congress of 
Prague. Oflicial intimation was sent 
to the French Emi>eror on* tho 11 th 
July, byM. Metternieh. that the allied 
sovereigns had agreed lo the prolonga- 
tion of the armistice, and had sent 
their plenipotentiaries to that city — 
viz., M. d’AiisieLt on tho part of Rus- 
sia, and Baron voii Uumboldt* on that 
of Prussia, W’hile Metternicli Liin.stlf 
represented Austria; and these high 
functionaries all arrived there on the 
15th. Instead, however, of straight- 
way comjilyiug with this intimation, 
and sending liis own plenipotentiaries 
to commence business, Napoleon, when 
every hour was precious, coinmjjnced 
an altei'catioii with tho Prussian and 
Russian Jovernincnts upon the choice 
they had made of reiu'esentatives to 
the congress; objecting to M. d’Anstett 
that ho was a French emigrant, and to 

But (luring all tl|lR time hiH heart was iu the 
cause of Gorm^y; ho was connected with 
thesccrctsocictic.^ which piepurcil themiixls 
of tho p<;^»i)lo lor its deliverance; illid none 
looked forward moio ardently f>>r tho up- 
poiiitod hour when the great conflict w.'ts to 
commence. It was* from his known con- 
stancy to these views that in 1810, after Aii**- 
tiia, by her glorious efforts iu the preceding 
year, had sufficiently domoiistratofl her sin- 
centy in tlie cause, lie w.issuiit. as Amb.is- 
aadiu'^bf Prussia to Vioinia. llis situation 
illicic, constaiitly watched as ho waa by tlie 
ageiita of Najioieon. was one of uncommon 
delicacy and difUculty; but ho discharged 
ds duties with equal judgment and addres.s, 
^hon the IVar of Indopeiidcncc, in 181:1, 
brcJfeo out in tho north of Gtrmiiny, he \\ .is 
of infinite use at the Imperial court in sup- 
porting the views of Prince llardonberg, 
aiui overcoming tho hesitation of the cabinet 
of Vienna, produced by tho advantages of 
tlio French tannly alliance on tho one band, 
and the ardent feehngs of German national- 
ity iu the empire on tho othei*. His coire- 
spondence with Prince nai*donborg, at tins 
])orlod, IS one of the mo.st able and intcrost- 
ing portions of the records of European 
diploniticy. His diiilomatic situation at 
Vienna led to hia being ajipointcd tho chief 
dliilomalist on tho part of Prussia in tho 
iJbngrcss of Pr.'iguo ; ho subsctnieiitly took 
part in. tlie congrcP.s of Chatillon; .signed, 
with Hardijiibcrg, the treaty of Paris ; and 
was actively employed iii the congress i#f 
Vienna, when tho difficult question relative 
to SiiKony was mainly committed to Ins 

direction.— CAPEFiooE,/)ip/owa<<wA\trop£^cr(*, 

iii. 70, 83; Biog. desUorrmea Fivanis,m. 132,433. 
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M. de Humboldt that he was not of 
ad(!qnate rank to meet either with 
Couut Haiiljonno or M. Caulaincourt. 
These objections came with a i)ecu- 
liarly bad grace from the, liead of a 
revolutioftary dynasty: certainly Mum' 
boldt, brother^ to the illiiatrioua ini- 
turalist. and of an old family, was on a 
h;vel with M. Maret* or Caulaincourt, 
neither of whom had any pretensions 
to descent: and tiny were, according- 
ly, after inin'li angiy correspondence, 
finally overruled, and the negotiations 
carried on witli the existing diploma- 
tists. Napoleon at this period was 
iniicli irritated against Austria, to 
whose cabinet lie not without reason 
imputed the reality of hostile feeling 
veiled under the guise of mediation ; 
and Ui his instructit)ns to Caulaincourt 
for the conduct of the negotiate ms, he 
lovoalcd a desire to win ovcr*]lussia if 

* Hughca Hcrn.n*d BLiiet, afterwards 
of H.iss.ino. was born at Dijon iii 17eU. His 
ffiiiiily bL']on}j;(‘d to tlio burtflior class : bis 
fatlicr \v<»s a inotlicnl practitioner of some 
repute in that oily. IJO| received a pond 
Cfiueation at its ncadomy, aul Ihsl acquired 
diatiiietion ni tlie (‘oiiijictitiun for the prize 
for Ml I'JlJLfG of Vaiiban, given by jjho States 
of Ijiirgundy, which Carnot obtained. Ma- 
ret’sKhsny, however, bad coiisideiable merit, 
and luocurcd for him i!,i introduction to M. 
de Vurgennos, then niinistor of state, who 
was about to introduce liim into the dij>]o- 
inatiu liius. wbcii the Revolution called him 
lo other destinies. 

Prom its conunencement ho wras of 
the sboit-hund writers who to* tk down tlio* 
speeches of the oratfirs, and afterwards re- 
duced tlicni into the form in which they 
Were published : aii'l the irnnieiise collec- 
tion entitled “ Bullet -ns de rAssembhio .NV 
tiunalc, w'as in groat jiart, the fruit oi^his 
labours. It IS well knowm that many emi- 
nent men lu England have begun their eau'cn 
111 tho same eharaoter of reporters. 'J’liis 
avocation soon made young M.iret, then 
twenty -six years ot age, acquainted with 
.Mirabcaii, Clcrinoiit-T(jnnerre, and tho other 
popular orators in the Constituent Assembly, 
lie was introduced by them to the club 
“I)es Amis do hi Constitution,” and after- 
wards joined that of the Jaciibins ; but, limb 
iiig their tumultuoiiH debates little suited to 
his taste, ho entered tho car* cr of diplom- 
acy to which he had been destined by M. 
Vergounes. There he soon roso to ennneneff. 
He was first sent as secretary of legation by 
tho Girondist ministry to Hamburg, and 
then to Brussels, whore he wai*mly cntcicil 
into their ])rojects of jiropagaudisin. Ho I 
was tho moutlijiicce of Dumoiirier, an<l was 
by him desp.itcliod on a secret mission to 
Loudon in 1792. When war broke out with 
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possible to a separate negotiation, to 
the prejudice of Austria. 

f)l. No sooner, however, was this 
dilliinilty in point of form surmounted, 
and Narbonne and Caulaincourt both 
arrived ait Prague, where they were 
not installed till the 28 Ui, sixteen 
days after the arrival of the alflT'rl 
diplomatists, than si new and still 
more serious cause of dissension arose 
regkrding the form in which the nego- 
tiations should bo conducted. Metter- 
nich contended, that they should pro- 
ceed after the luaiuKT of the oingrcss 
of Tctschen in 1771); that is, that tho 
negotiations should he conducted hy 
means of written notes, addressed, not 
hy the belligerent parties to each other, 
but by both to the mediating power, 
and by it transmitted to the plenipo- 
tentiary of the ]K»\ver for whom they 
were respectively intended. To this 

Kngkind, lie qiiiffed Ijondnii in Pebruary 
179.vwitb M de C’liauvchn. and was 
lifter sent oil various diplomatic misKioiis in 
Italy. Swit’zciliind, and tbe Jllyrum pro- 
vinces, which lio exocnied with great ad- 
dress. He actcil an iiuportinr, pait under 
the Directory in the fmcign office of Pans, 
and then foiiiid time to write a tragedy of 
very inedioiTO merit. In J7'.»9 be was active- 
ly engaged in the iiitriguesTvlucli prepared 
the wa 3 ' for the acci'.ssion of Najtolcon to the 
consular throne; and, the moment Sac vie- 
torious pcMicrul obtained it, be became the 
riglit-band man of his diplomacy, winch he 
coiilimied to be till the empire was over- 
turned More even tiian Talleyrand, ho was 
the organ of tbc‘ EriU)ei'or’s diplomatic la- 
bours, fi;r ho liad an invaluable ipiality for 
government : — ho bad no ideas of his own. 
Ills original voeiition of a almrt-hand writer 
never forsook him. He wa.s an admirable 
expounder of tbo ideas of otbers, With equal 
readiness be develoi»ed the I’cvolutionary 
projects of tbe Girondists, tbo imbecile in- 
ti ignes of the Directory, and the despotic 
commands of Napoleon Tliore is scarcely 
a diiilomatic act of the Emperor’s, from the 
18tb Unimaire to the battle of Waterloo, with 
which the name of Marct is not fissociated. 
He was an honourable man, however, and, 
though entirely destitute of original ideas, 
ha<l gi-eat talents for woiking out tlmse of 
others. On Napoleon’s fall ho evinced a 
ii'ilde devotion by adlicring to hi.s ruined 
fortunes at Fontainebleau; and through life 
he was distinguished by kindness and dis- 
iiiterestodness' of disposition, which were 
the more remarkable ft'om tbe contrast 
they c^fTorded to the selfishness and egotism 
with which lie was surrounded. — Capb- 
FHiuK, W^iloinatcs 162-19f!; and 

JSiftfimphie des Homines Vivaiits, iv. 
(Maket). 
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proposition the allied diplomatists at 
once gave their consent; but the French 
efreuuously contended for the course 
y)urBucd at the congress of Utrecht, 
where both parties sent their notes 
directly to each other, and tho com- 
munications were carried on, partly in 
\vr’4ing, and partly verbally. It is 
evident that the former method was 
calculated to increase tho importance 
and inlhicnce of the mediating po\ier, 
by enabling it to keep in its hands the 
thread of the whole negotiations; and 
it is equally jjlaiii, that when parties 
are really in earnest, and time, as in 
this instance, presses, it is far more 
expedient to proceed at once to per- 
sonal intercourse and verbal confer- 
ences, than to adopt tho circuitous 
fi"*m of written communications ad- 
dressed to a third party. Austria, 
therefori', by cont<jnding for tho latter 
course, clearly evinced Iier desire to 
pnjcrastinate. But it is equally pluin, 
that if Franco liad boon sincero in the 
desire of an accommodation, she would 
have preferred the commencement of 
negotiations in any conceivable method, 
to the prolongation of unmeaning dis- 
ciisfiions about their form. In this dis- 
pute about tlA* mode of conducting 
the coi)J[orciice3, nearly the whole short 
remainder of the period assigned for 
the prolongation of the armistice was 
consumed; and the 10th August, tlie 
fatal period lixed for its termination, 
passed without either any commence- 
ment having been effected of a nego- 
tiation, or any proposal made for its 
longer continuance. 

ok It is incorrect, however, to say 
that neither party in this armistice 
wished for a termination of hostilities. 
Both parties, in rei\lity, desired it; but 
both were alike aware that the terms 
on which they were willing to come 
to an accommodation, were such as 
there was no prospect of attaining. 
Austria was not only willing, but 
anxious to mediate with efficacy, and 
bring about a general pacification; but 
then it was on condition that she ob- 
tained the Illyrian provinces and a 
share of Italy for herself, and the re- 
nunciation by France of tho Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine and the kingdom of 


Italy, for the cause of European inde- 
pendence. Russia and Prussia were 
ready to terniiiiat,e hostilities; but 
that was ouly provided Prussia was 
restored and augmented, the kingdom 
of Poland dissolved, and tile llanse 
Towns restored to frc^cdom. Franco 
was prepared to renounce some of her 
acquisitions, and sheath for a time, at 
least, the sword of conquest; but she 
could contemplate no greater a})asc- 
luent than the restitution of the Il- 
lyrian provinces to Austria, of lier lust 
provinces to Prussia, and the dissolu- 
tion of the grand-duchy of "Warsaw, to 
soothe Russia. Napoleon still clung to 
the Rhenish Confederacy, the Swiss su- 
premacy, the kingdom of Italy, the Pen- 
insular and the Westphalian thrones, 
and the e;ttension of tho French fron- 
tier to incliido Holland and the Hanse 
Towns. In the event of hostile mea- 
sures being uesurned, Metternieh fore- 
saw it would be impossible to avoid 
being implicated in them; but ho de- 
clared, and with perfect sincerity, to 
the French p^eftipotentiariea, that he 
did not know whom they 8h(.)uld fight. 
Thus, th^iugh all parties were 'billing 
to negotiate, none were sufficiently 
lowered in their piltcnsions to render 
an understanding practicable : tho vic- 
tories of twenty years could not be ob- 
literated by a single disaster, how great 
soeveij and, a.s in the conferences be- 
tween tho Gauls and Roraatis of old, 
the sw'ord required to be thrown in to 
restore the balance. 

f Z. Napoleon himself gave the clearest 
seus^ of the hopeleasiiesBof all attempts 
at a pacification, by a step which at 
once dissolved all the expectations 
which had been entertained at Dres- 
den of a speedy termination of hos- 
tilities. On tho 26th J uly, throe days 
before the French plenipotentiaries, 
Caulaincourt and Maret, had come to 
Prague, though a fortnight after those 
of the Allies had been in that city, 
and seven weeks after the commence- 
ment of'the armistice, he set out from 
Dresden for Mayence, to inspect the 
fortifications in progress at that place, 
and to meet the Empress Marie Louise, 
who, by his directions, had come to 
meet him in that frontier city. He 
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rernainefl with her for six clays, during 
which the most active military iire- 
parations •.were going forwarcl, and 
everything announced the Rf)ocdy re- 
sumption of hostilities. AVhat the 
communfcations were ■which passed 
between him a|id the Einprcss-llegeiit 
during this momentous period, is iiow^ 
known by the best possible evidence, 
that of the Empre.ss herself. “Asso- 
ciated,” said she to the senate, “in 
that short interview, with the most 
secret thought.s of the Einix'nw, 1 then 
perceived witli what sentinients he 
would be insjured if seated on a dib- 
Jionoured throne, and under a crown 
without glory.” In these words wore 
truly revealed the most secret feeliiigs 
of Napoleon. Seated on a revolution- 
ary throne, and the head of a military 
reiniblic, he was conipelhrd to advance 
without int(^rmissiou ; nnbAkcn siic- 
cvba was to him not ino*’ely essential 
to popularity, but J;bc price of exist- 
ence. He was much javshod at IMayencc 
by the Empress and senate to make 
peace on any term.s; •o^it his answer, 
in three words, conveyed the wdiolc 
secret^'of his policy during t^i remain- 
der of his reign, “ Tout ou r/m”* The 
Emperor spent six* Jays at that place, 
inspecting the f<u’tificatioiis and review- 
ing the troops, which ■were incessantly 
urged on to swell the roll of Augereau’s 
corps; and on the 3d August^Jie re- 
turned to Dresden, where the increase*! 
vigour of bis military preparations at 
all points, and the prodigious concourse 
of troox)S who incessantly poured ii^o 
that capital, soon dispelled the hTipes 
which had till then been entertained 
of a general i)cace. ‘While Napoleon 
was at May dice, Caulaiiicoiirt w’rote 
to him in the strongest terms remon- 
strating against the instructions he 
had received, and urging him to abate 
of his pretensions and come to an ac- 

* “ All or nothing”— the very expression 
used by Sifeyes as the watchword of the 
l^cvoliition at its commencement. — Sco 
Chap. III. § 117, note. How identical was«.ls 
spirit at bottom through all the difforuut 
Ijhriacs it assumed 1 

t ** In ajiito of my objections to instructions 
BO delusive, I adhere to my duty, and obey. 
But pardon this expression of the feelings of 
your servant. Austria is already too miicli 
compromised to draw back, unless the tnm- 


coramodatiuii; but, as usual with all 
advice addressed to that quarter, with- 
out efl*oct.+ 

G 1. The day after Napoleon reitorn- 
od from Mayenco he wrote a confiden- 
tial letter to the Emperor of Austria, 
as he had promised Marie Louise, a 
cojiy of which was nomminiicatc<i*tv 
Mottcrnich, desiring to know, in a ca- 
tegorical manner, how the cabinet of 
Vitnna in-oposed that peace should bo 
arranged, and whether, in tho event of 
hostilities, she- would iii.ikc common 
cause with France. This w'as ■what 
Austria desired ; it was coming to tlio 
jjoint to which .she wished to arrive, 
and accordingly it lt‘d to more sub- 
stantial overtures. On the Gth, in the 
evening, a secret interview took jilaco 
between Metternich and Caulainconrt; 
and the answer of the foniicr to Najui- 
leon’s proposals w'as sent the day fol- 
Imving from the allied hecukiuartin’.s, 
whether he had been recalled. The 
ultimatum was as follows : — “ The dis- 
solution of the grand-duchy of Warsaw, 
wdiicli was to be divided between Rus- 
sia, Austria, and Pnissia, reserving 
Daiitzic for the latter power; tho re- 
establishment of Hamburg and the 
Hunse Towns in their^'indoiiendence ; 
the reinstatement of Prussia* in ii.s 
ancient fjos.seHbioiis, with a frontier on 
tho Elbe; tlie cession to Ausfria of 
all the Illyrian jiroviuccs, including 
Trieste.” These were the cardinal 
points; but the Austrian diplomatist 
stated as minor question.^, w'hich would 
require to be adju.sted in a general jia- 
cificatioii, the independ(3ncc of Hol- 
land, of Spain, and of the Pontifical 
♦States. 

Gf). Caulaincourfc entreated Napo- 
leon, in the most earnest manner, to 
close with these proposals ; and 111.4 
letter deserves to be quoted, both as a 
remarkable instance of political forc- 

quillity of tho Continent reaR.suros her. C<'r- 
tnlnly it is not tlic ciuiso of that jiower that 
I urn about to advocate before her. It is 
not her 100,000 bayonets that 1 wish to kceji 
out of tho battle-field, although that cou- 
siduratiou doos merit soino attention. It is 
the roumig up of Germany, which the rn- 
tum of that power to its ancient ascendancy 
might bring about that I implore your Ma- 
jesty to avoid at any cost.” — Caulainooubt 
to M ABET, J Illy 25, 1813. Bionon, xii. 203, 204. 
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eiglit, and a noble example of political 
ciuiragc and patriotic spirit.* Naiio- 
leon spent the 9lli in deliberating, and, 
on tlie same day, Caulaiiieourt again 
wrote to him, counselling, in the most 
earnest maniior, the conelnaion tif jicacc 
on the terms proposed — but in vain. 
No'Hnswor was rcturnod on the 9th; 
but, on the lOtli, the Kmperor sent 
back an aiiswiT, consenting to tin* dis- 
solution of the grand-dndij^ of War- 
saw, but insisting that Dantzie should 
bo a free city, its fortifications demol- 
ished, and tiie King of Saxony indeni- 
nifiod by the acquisition of tho terri- 
tories iiicludt’d in Saxony, belonging 
to Silesia and Ihihi'mia, and all Prussia 
to the west of the Oder, including 
Stettin, (histrin, Glogaii, and Ilreslau. 
Mo agi’t'od to cede the lllj-rian pro- 
vinces to Austria, with Piunie, hut 
refused to give nyi Trieste; the Con- 
federation of the Khino was to be^x- 
tond(;d to the Oder, and the integrity 
of tho Danish dorninictns guaranteed. 
These terms were despatched in dupli- 
cate to pj-agiie, where they arrived 
early on the morning of the 11th; but 
of ter iwi'l'oa o'eJock on the precedinff 
vif/ht, which the termination of the 
armiiftor. They were not such, how- 
ever, aS Austria could agree to; and 
the annislicc having now expired, 
without any accommodation Inuing 
been come to, the Russinii and Prus- 
sian plenipotcniiai’ieH, at mitinight on 
the 10th, acldressod olliciul intimations 

* ** Without doubt your Majesty will feel 
that this ultiinatu 111 involves soniu sacrihi'c 
of flolf-love, but no icul saorifico for Fraueo. 
It does not, therefore, tarnish your ual 
plory. For heaven’s sake. Sire, consul or in 
iho balance withijoace all tlio eljiinces of war. 
hook at the universal cxa.s))craljon, consider 
the state of Gci'iiumy when Aus(n.T, shall 
have deelariid licrtich, the exhausted con- 
dition of ]'’r.iuee, lior noble devoLion, hoi* 
sticrifices after tho lliiRsiun disasters. Listen 
lo tho yearnings of this France for pc.ace, — 
listen to your laitbful sciwants who, like 
myself, feel bound to tell you that this Ku- 
i-opcaii fover must bo calmed — tins coalition 
broken up by peace ; and whatever may bo 
your projects, iiostpone them for a iutuie 
which may give wlmt no iiresent successes, 
however great, couM bestow. After so much 
tune lost, the hours are now uuniberod.” — 
Oauio^incoubt to Nafoleox, 6th August 
lSi:i. HiuNOIi, XU. 229, 2.10. 
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to Metternicli, that tbeir powers wci-« 
at an eud, and the coiigrcss <lissolved. 
On tho 11th, tho Aufetrian minister 
announced these commuiiicatioiis to 
Caulaincourt aud Karboniic* and on 
the day following Austria dchircd war 
against France. Mctteiliich stated that 
it was tho lapse of tho 10th without 
any answer from Napoleon, which was 
the circiimstiince wliich now rciulcrcil 
an accommodation impossible. “ W’illi 
the o-xcpption of a few details,” said 
he, ** the conditions now oliered would 
have led to peace yesterday. ]Vt)v% no- 
thing can be done, but by common ac- 
coril. It is no longer a question of our 
Kcpamtc interests. To-day we bavo-a 
hundred and fifty thousand Ilnsbiaiis 
amongst us. We are now only in a con- 
ditiiiU to ask what yesterday we nfight 
have exacted.” 

CG. The gi^ounds stated in this ofli- 
cinl instrunient, on the part of tlio 
cabinet of Vienna-, for joining tlio 
Allies, and coming to a rupture with 
France, \vcrc 0*1 follows : — “ The pro- 
gress of event# at tho congress left no 
room for doubt that the Fi’ene)# gov- 
ernment t\as insincere in its profos- 
eioiis of a de.sire fo^ peace. The delay 
in tho arrival of the French jileniiK)- 
tentiaries, under pretexts which the 
great objects to be discussed at the 
congre.'^ might have well reduced to 
bileiici?; tho iiisuflicieiicy of their in- 
structions on points of form, which 
occasioned tho loss of much precious 
tirpe, when a few days only remained 
fo# the most important of all negotia- 
tions ; all these circumstances com- 
bined, demonstrated too clearly that 
peace, such as Austria and tho allied 
sovereigns desired, was foreign to tho 
views of France; that she accci^ted the 
form of a congress, in order to avoid 
the reproach of being the cause of the 
prolongation of war, but witli.a secret 
desire to elude its efl’ecls, or in the 
wish to separate Austria from the 
otl^r powers already united with her 
in principle, before treaties had con- 
secrated tbeir union for the cause 
of peace and the happiness of the 
world. Austria comes out of this 
negotiation, the result of which has 
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deccivt'd her moRt cherished hopes, 
with the consciousness of the good 
faith whicC has animated her through- 
out. More zealous thau ever for 
the nobV' end which she has pro- 
posed, sho only takes up arms to at- 
tain it, in coilcert with the powers 
wliich are animated tlie saine senti- 
ments. Ever <lispo.sed to aid in the 
establishment ()f an order of things 
which, by a wise division of iM)wcr, 
may place the preservation peace 
under the shit'hl of an association of 
independent states, sho will neglect 
no occasion for arriving at such a re- 
sult ; and the knowledge she has ac- 
<]uired of the courts now become her 
allies, gives lier a certain assurance 
that they will sincerely co-operate for 
the Attainment of so salutary an end.” 

G7. To this it was rt'pli#! on the 
part of the Froueh Emi»«.y.'or : — ** Ev<'r 
since the month of February, the lio-j- 
tile dispositions of the cabinet of Vi- 
enna have been known to all Europe. 
Denmark, Saxony, Ih^^.aria, WUrtern- 
berg, have dociinionts irf'their archives 
whichiiirove that Austria, under pre- 
tence of the interest which slic took in 
her allies, and of ^ the love of peace, 
nourished a secret jealousy of France. 
The undersigned will nob go over the 
system of protestations, so prodigally 
made on tho one hand, and of hisinua- 
tions covertly spread on the other* which 
the cabinet of Vienna has adopted, and 
w'liich, when fully developed, has pro- 
stituted whot has hitherto been reck- 
oned most saevod among mcn»-S a 
mediation, a congress, and tho words 
of peace. If Austria desire lu)slilit^', 
what need had she of a false language, 
or of enveloping France in the tissue 
of deceitful snares which met her on 
every side? If the mediator really 
wished for ):>eace, would ho have pro- 
tended that transactions so complicated 
could be adjusted in tho si)ace of lift(^ell 
or twenty days? Is it an indication 
<'f a pacific disposition to propose*to 
dictate peace to France in less time 
than it would require to conclude the 
capitulation of a besieged town ? The 
peace of Tetschen was only concluded 
after four months of negotiation. Six 
weeks were consumed at Sistowa be- 
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fore the conferences on the forms were 
concluded ; the negotiations fur tke 
peace of Vienna lasted two months, 
although the greater part of the Aus- 
trian states was in tho hands of France. 
Can it be seriouHly proposed to recon- 
cile the differences, and adjust the in- 
terests of France, Austriji, RuSsia, 
Prussia, Denmark, Saxony, and so 
ms^py other states, w'atch in hand, in 
fifteen days ? iliit for the fatal inter- 
vention of Austria, peace at this rno- 
inout would have bi‘en concluded be- 
tween Russia, Fr.uiee, and Prussia. 
Aiistria, the enemy of France, and 
covering her ambition under the mask 
of mediatorsbip, complicated every- 
tliing, and rendoi'ed reconciliation im- 
possibh'. Put Austria, in an i»|)cn and 
avowed slate of hostility, is in a posi- 
tion at once more sincere and more 
simple j Eiu’()]>c is nean r peace ; there 
is ^complication the less. If Austria 
is really dcsir(>us of an aceoiiiniod.i- 
tion, let her name a ])lac(} wliich may 
bo made neutral and set a])nit for a 
congress, where plenipotentiaries of all 
the powera, great aixl small, may as- 
semble, and the negotiations may pro- 
ceed with the gravity a^jd «leUberiitnm 
suited to the magnitudo of the iii- 
tei'csts at issue, witlu>ut the citintlriu- 
anco of hostilities.” To this last pro- 
jjosal Molternich replied, that the pro- 
posal for a congress should forthwith 
be communicated by the three allied 
powers to the other Allies; but before 
their answers could be received thci 
struggle recommend'd, and all thoughts 
of jieace w'orc drowned in tho roar and 
whirl of w^ar. Cnulaincourt, however, 
was so desirous still to renew the ne- 
gotiations, that on the 13lh August ho 
adtlressed a last and moat pressing en- 
treaty to Napoleon,* to make peace on 
* Consider at this Tnurocnt, Sire, tho 
tnio interests of France, of your dynasty, 
and finally, those of a wise ffovonimeut 
Weigh them in the balance with those of 
glory and its hazards, and your Miyosty will 
m.'iko iteneo. 13o convinced. Hire, that this 
coalition does not rosemhlo any preceding 
one. Austria has not provided for tho safoty 
of the archives of Vienna, and made other 
preparations, without having foreseen r<;- 
verscs. In this general stinigglc, Rubsio no 
longer runs any risk: &he fights cnmpaifft 
with others. Frussia is engaged ag.'UUMt hoi* 
own will ; her existence is at stake m tho 
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the Al]i«*!3’ terms; but it led to no 
j*(;snlt. 

68. It may safely bo aflirincd that 
Franco had the better in this debate; 
and that, though both parties were in- 
sincere in their proposals for peace at 
that time, the reasons which Napo 
h'^on’s diplomatists adduced for ([lu'-s- 
tioning the jiacific intentions of the 
cabint‘t of Vienna, were more wt'ighiy 
than those which Metternich advitneed 
to substantiate a similar charge against 
ihem. lint, as usual with state i)apors 
of this description, they -vvere very far 
from revealing the real motives which 
actuated either party ; and were put 
forvvaid with hardly any other view, 
on either side, than to effect that 
grand object of diplomacy, the con- 
coalinent of the real thoughts of the 
parties. The true motives which ac- 
tuated Austria at ihi.s momentous 
crisis ai'e much more sincerely, ami 
thorefoie jiowerfully, put for.1!i in 
tJie Austrian manifesto, on the grtuind 
of war 1 . gainst Framje, drawn uf) by 
(lOntz, which was shorlly afterwards 
])iiblished by the eabiiiet of Vienna. 
Kapolcon gave llio most decidve jirfiol 
that ho Jell he had been touched 
to the (niicif by this manifesto, lu 
oniitliing in his ]»ublicatioii of it in the 
Momlimr the most mat(‘riai lussage^ 
which it contained. And so reesoii- 
fiblc were the terms of Austria’s ultb 
matiini, already given, that we havi^» 
Loixl Tjoudondcriy’s authority for the 
fact, that in a private conversation 
between Oaulaincourt and Metternich, 
the former admitted, that if he wercj 
Napoleon he would at once accej»t 
ihem, but that he had no power to do 
BO, and that they must be referred to 
llio Emi)eror. 

69. PiUNCE McTTERNicn, who bore 
iBSUo. Englan'l is dclontiiiig licrscslf in Spain; 
but, at the first eannon-bhot, she w^l com- 
maiid everi/where ; and your Majestt/ will not 
be able to be eocryichere. If our armies suf- 
fer tlio least rcveises, if even our battles 
arehko tho last, witliout gi*cat results, wlio 
can foresee tho cou.sequcnec-s of this general 
rouctioii, and assign a limit to the coalition V 
Confound your ciicTnies, Sire ; unin.i&k their 
Hchemes ; mako jiuticc, though it wei'o only 
to allow tho Btorni to pass over. I'Yaiiee, 
the worM, dcniaiKis it of you.”— CAULAiai- 
COUKT to NAPor.KON, 13th August 1813. Uia- 
»0N, xii. Ji4(), 251. 


SO distinguished a part in this memor- 
able negotiation, and in whose hands 
the question of peace or flar was in u 
manner definitively^ ]ilaccd, w'as a states- 
man who, for above a (piarj^er of a coii- 
tniy, exercised so great an influence 
on the history of Euiopo, that any his- 
tory might justly*^ be regarded as defec- 
tive which did not delineate the J(‘ad- 
iiig features of his character and bio- 
graphy. He was tho sun of a public 
functionary, of ancient and noble de- 
scent, *'who, at ail early periocl of the 
revolutionary war, bore a distinguifch- 
ed part in tho administration of the 
Flemish provinces. He was born in 
1773, at his father’s hereditary ^leat 
near Johannisberg, on the banks of 
the Rhine. Educated at Strasburg, 
ho early improved his information re- 
garding^ imblic adairs, by’^ traiols in 
(j|ennaiiy% Ilollaiul, and Cfre.it Hritain; 
and soon aTter entered the diplomatic 
line, and served at the congress of Ra- 
sladb in 1799. His great abilities, 
however, soo^ attracted notice at a 
court whicl'vt juntly impressed with the 
vast importance of talent in ^negotia- 
tion, nt%er fails, despite its aristocratic 
prepossessions, to seek for it wherever 
it is to be found, liven in tin' humbl<;Ht 
ranks of the st.ite. Accordingly, he 
was employed on miissious of impor- 
tance to St Petersburg in 1804, and 
Berbn in 1805. At both these capitals 
ho sedulously studied, not only tho 
national resources, but the tempera- 
ment ami habits of the people; and 
li}^ his elegant and polished manners 
gave him easy access to tlie highest 
(Circles, lie soon became personally ac- 
quainted with the most influential 
persons at the northern cabinets. Af- 
ter the peace of Prcslnirg, in 1805, he 
was appointed ambassador at Paris; 
and in that delicate situation, though 
representing a vaiiquialied monarch, ho 
succeeded, at the early ago of thirty- 
throe,* in conciliating all who came in 
/oiitact with him, by tlio urbanity of 
his manners, and the admirable skill 

* Napoleon at this time said to Mctteniicli 
—"You arc very young to represent so 
powerful ii monarchy.” " Your majesty,” 
rcjilied Mcttoniich, “ W'as not older at Aus- 
terliLz ” — Uaplfigue, Diploniates HarojpdeiiSi 
Art. " Mcttcruich.” 
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with which lie xiisiintftincd a difficult 
and 5 ’^ob important iiofciti»)rj. In ISO!), 
h« was appf.iiitcd ch:iiicf]Jf)r of htnte 
upon thii resignation of Count Stadion, 
under W’hoso ans]>ices he had risen to 
erniiK'nco, and whose hnown hostility 
to Eranco rendered it necessary for 
him to retire upon the peace of Schdn- 
brunn; and for more than tlurty years 
from that period he exercised, almost 
without control, the Ingheat authority 
ill the Austrian dominions. 

70, No diplomatist, even in that ago 
of intellectual giants, excelled, perhaps 
hardly any equalled Metteriiich, in the 
calm .and eagacioiis survey which he 
took of cx'ibting events, in the pro- 
phetic skill w’ith which he divined 
their ]»robiible tendency, and the ad- 
mirahic tact with wliicii, without ex- 
citing unnecessary jealousy, lie con- 
trived to render tin m coiituicivc to 
the intoreats of the coAntry with 
whoso direction he was intrusted. An 
easy and graceful address, a coolness 
which nothing could disturb, an in- 
exhaustible How of brilfi;^]it convei>>a- 
tion, a fascinating power of delicate 
flattery* at once rendered Hm the 
charm of the highest society wherever 
he went, and veiled ^/owers of the first 
order, and a sagacity in discerning the 
]>robablo tendency of events which 
never W’as Burpass(‘d. Ho had not the 
moral courage which rendered*J(!iOrd 
Castlereagh superior to the stoims of 
fortune, nor the heroic sense of duty 
which made AVellingtori mdiUcrcnt to 
them, nor the ardent genius whic^ 
enabled Naimleon to direct their fury. 
Hia talent, and there it was unrival- 
led, consisted in gaining p<)sse.%bion of 
the current, and directing it to Lis 
own purposes. 

71. Lnissez venir W’as his ruling prin- 
ciple at all periods of his life; but this 
seeming insouciance was not the result 
of listlessuess or iudiflerencc, but of a 
close observation of the course of 
events, a strong sense of the danger 
of directly opposing it, and a conscious 
power of ultimately obtaining its di- 
rection. Ho was well aware of the 
tide in the afl'airs of men which every 
age has so clearly evinced ; and trust- 
ed, in combating the revolutionary 


torrent, chiefly to its Bj>eedy tendency, 
like all violent passions, to wear itself, 
out. No man was more fixed in hia 
Opinions, or more convinced of the 
necessity of upholding those conserva- 
tive principles, both in internal gov- 
ernment and external relations, which 
the French llevolutioii had wxdl-ni^h 
subverted ; but none, at the same 
time, saw' mf)ni clc.irly the neces.sily 
of awaiting the proj)er time for action, 
or disguising formed determiniilionH 
till tlie projKT season for executing 
them had arrived. A perfect masier 
of dissiinulatioii, he was able to act for 
years in oj)position to liis real ieneis, 
without letting his secret dc.signs be 
I perceived, or even suspected : and such 
was the power which he possessed of 
disguising his intentions, tliat down to 
the very last moment, in the congres.s 
c»f IVague, he succc(;ded in concealing 
them even from the peucti'atiiig eye 
of Napoleon, 

72. Talents of this description might 
h.ave been in the lastdc'gree thingrrons 
in the hands of an ambitious and un- 
priuciplcd man; but in Metternich’s 
cjise they were restrained by inllvicnces 
of a higher description, which in a 
great measure secui'ed tneir right di- 
rection. Though abundantly un.')C*aipu- 
loiis in diplomatic evasion in state af- 
fairs, and generally acting on the prin- 
ciple, that in public licgotiatioii.s, as in 
love, oaths .and protestatiims arc the 
weapons which both i)articB may iiiako 
use of at pleasure, he w\as yet of un- 
sullied honour in private life ; and 
xvhatever lie said on the honour of a 
gentleman, might with conficlence be 
relied on. Albeit long vested with al- 
nio.st uiilimitod power, .and often i>laccd 
in h(>.stility with the aP})iring spirit of 
Italifan liberalism, he had nothing cruel 
or vindictive in his disposition : blood 
was hardly ever shed under his ad- 
ministration, and secondary punisli- 
ment, though somclirnes severe, was 
inflicted only so far as was deemed 
neccssaiy to preserve the consistency 
of a dc8i)otic frame of government. 
Above all, his spirit was essentially 
patriotic; his ruses and subterfuges, 
and they were many, ivore all directed 
to the extrication of his country from 
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clifficiilty, or tho augmentation of its 
territory or resources ; and, under his 
long admin Lstratiuu, it was rnised from 
the lowest point of depression to an 
unexampled height of felicity and 
glory. Admitting that much of this 
is to bo ascribed to tiie reaction in 
JOiTrope against French oppression, 
which was commencing when he was 
called to tho helm of alHiirs, and soon 
jjroduced a general ellervescence wliieli 
was irresistible), still much also iiuist 
bo attributeel to tho skilfnlness of the 
].il(it who weathered the storm —who 
yiolelcd to it when its force was irre- 
sistible, and gained tho mastery of its 
direction when the gales were sotting 
in his own favour. 

73. “Everything for the pcoidc: 
nothing ])y tliem,” winch Napoleon 
(U'ficrib('d as the true secret of govern- 
ment [anta, (Jhap. ui. § 78, note], AViis 
the principle by whicb his condne:| was 
uniformly rcgulatcjd in domestic ad- 
minisU*atiou. IJo Lad the sti’ongost 
aversion to those cliangos which are 
forced on government by tlie peoido, 
blit clearly saw the propriety of dis- 
arming theii’ leaders of the most dan- 
gerous weapons which they wielded, by 
a paternal system of domestic adininis- 
tratidb, and a sedulous attention to 
their material interests. The greatest 
])uBsible jiersunul froedoin, and tho 
least possible political power, were his 
maxims with regard to the pcoi)Ie. He 
rigorously prohibited the importation 
of literary works having a democratic 
or infidel tendency, and exercised in 
this respect a vexatious and perhaps 
unnecessary strictness over travellers; 
the press at Vienna was subjected to 
the usual censorship of absolute gov- 
ernments ; and public thought was 
confined witbin those channels which 
the Romish Church and Aulic Council 
ilcemed advisable. But, within thcFe 
limits, no minister ever attended with 
more anxiety and success to the in- 
terests of the people. Under his di- 
rection public instruction has been 
rendered universal ; the hereditary 
states have come to exhibit in their 
uniform well-being the beneficent ef- 
fects of a iiateriial administration ; and 
the Austrian monaichy, as a whole, 


exhibits, with a few exceptions, an (;x- 
ample of gemiMl felicity, which may 
well put more i)opular go^erninciits to 
tho blush fur the vast capacities for 
cxcrcion which they have niisappliciJ, 
and tho boundless means of general 
happiness which tliey*liavc abused. 

74, The principles onwhieli Metter- 
nich’s polie-y was foundetl, from the 
time wlicii he was raised to the su- 
preme diri'ctiori of afikirs in 1809, till 
the rupture of the. congress of rnigue 
in 1813, were well described by bim- 
sclf to Sir Charles Stewart, lie found 
the finances of the monarchy insolvent, 
its militiiry strength weakened, its 
public spirit cru.sbed by misfortiHie. 
His first care was to arrange and bring 
about tho marriage of the arclidiichesa 
IMarie Louise, in order to rai.se ins 
country i)ne step from iho abyss into 
which it had fjilJcn : never intending, 
however, when the national existence 
and power were again secured, to make 
any permanent change on the policy of 
tlicsl-ate. Tlii^^j[>oliey,forthcthrcoyear8 
W'hicli f«)llo\lcd tho peace of Schdii- 
brunn, was attended with the Vippicst 
effects; Insomuch that, when Austria 
was again callcfl to ajipear ou the 
theatre of Ihiropc, slic found herself 
speedily at the head of a force which 
rivalled that of the most prosperous 
days the monarchy. His object 
^ throughout was to re-establish the in- 
liucnce and power of his country^ and 
through it to give jieace to the world; 
and on this principle he resolutely re- 
bis^d all the entreaties with which 
he was beset, to join Austria to the 
alliance after the disasters of the Rus- 
sian campaign, till the period bad ar- 
rived wheUi his preparations were com- 
plete, and matters had come to such a 
criais that she could interj>ose with 
decisive effect. But that his jadicy 
was essentially pacific, and that he had 
no dcsiro to augment Austria, when re- 
stored to her suitable place in Europe, 
iA the expense of less pow’erful states, 
is decisively proved by the fact, that 
ever since the peace of Vienna in 1816, 
and tho fall of Naijoleou, she has re- 
mained at rest, and no projects of am- 
bition have either agitated her coun- 
cils, or disturbed the repose of Europe, 
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till she was i]iv(jlvod in tlio tprrible 
whiihvind wbidi followed the French 
revtilutioii oft' 1818. 

75 , Though ilio first yilnce is justly 
due to MjL'tteniich, as well for the 
iiiiporh'int part which ho took in this 
luonientouH iU‘g<it.ifition, us on account 
of tilt' suhsenuont and long-continued 
Bwuy wliich ho hore in Ihc Austrian 
councils, Tot it is hard to aay whether 
equal merit iu hringiiig about the final 
result is not tt) be ussigiuMl to Jiis loss 
fortunate yin'dcci'ssor, Count Stadton. 
This eminent and eonsistciit statesman 
was born at IMayenee on the 18th June 
17fi3. Descended from an ancient and 
noble family iu Upper Ilhaetia, which 
had for generations rendered inqior- 
tiint services to the imiu-rial family, 
ho wifSs bred nj) at tlio univ’crsity of 
(Jottingen, and entered the di|»lornatic 
line under the aus[uce8 of the vete- 
ran Kuunitz, then iirimc \ninister at 
Vienna. The discernment of that able 
.statesnjan soon jicrceived the abilities 
of the young Stadiou, ai^cl, at the early 
age of twenty-four, he ii'as sent by 
him ou^i diplomatic mission of soiiio 
importance to Stockholm. ♦ Siibsc- 
queiiHy be was warmly jutroriiscd by 
Tliugut, with whoso* firm anti-rcvolu- 
lioiiary principles his own were entirely 
in unison. Thugut wms in 1790 asso- 
ciated with Count Mercy d’Arg^teau 
in the Austrian embassy at Paris. •^Sta- 
llion was by him recommended to 
Kauiiitz to fill ail imyiortant diplo- 
matic mission to Berlin, the object of 
which was to bring the Prussian ci^bS 
iKst into alliance with tlie Austrian 
against revolutionai’y France, whicl^ 
be ably discharged. Soon afterwards 
lie was sent to London, where he W'as 
cleejdy initiated into the policy and 
designs of Mr Pitt ; but, perceiving 
that the princiyial directwui of affairs 
was given to Mercy d’Argiuiteau, and 
being dis.satjsfied wdth the selfish and 
temporising policy which at that period 
characterised the cabinets both 
Vienna and of Berlin, he ere long witli- 
drew from public affairs, and retireil 
to his estates in Swiibia, where he lived 
some years in entire privacy. 

76. When move vigorous councils 
and generous feelings, however, came 
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to animate the Austrian government, 
he was drawn from his rctiriunent, and 
sent in ISOo to negotiate the alliaiico 
at St Petersburg, which M. de Metter- 
nich was endeavouring to efiect at the 
same time at Berlin. After the peac(5 
of Presburg had terminated the con- 
tinental war, Stadion was made miifis- 
tor of foreign afi'airs at Vicuna — a 
post which lie held till the disastrous 
treafy of Vienna, after the battle of 
Wagram in 1809. Napoleon made it 
a condition of peace with Austria at this 
disastrous epoch, that Stadion should 
be removed from her councils, as he 
liad stijiulnted for the retirement of 
I'hugnt from the same high ollicci at 
the peace of Luuovillo in 1790. This 
fact speaks volumes as to the character 
and consiKsteiicy of both statesmen. 
Najvjleoii never stipulated for the re- 
tirement from his eiieieies’ councils 
of any but the able, and tlioho whom 
he cJnkl not coiTU[>t. or overawe. He 
.surrcn<lerei], accordingly, the poitfolio 
of foreign affairs to Prince Mctternieh, 
and, withdrawing a second time to his 
estates, lived in retirement till 1813. 
The trumpet of Germany's deliverance, 
however, then rousetl hii^ from his re- 
treat; and after t lie battle of Liitzen 
he was sent on a secret mission <o the 
headquarters of the Emperor Alexan- 
der and the King of Prussia, with 
whom he ere long succeeded in con- 
cluding the Qraiicl AlJianeo which ef- 
fected tlie deliverance of Europe. He 
subsequently took an active part in 
the negotiations at l^Vankfort, Chatil- 
lon, in the treaty of P.iris, and tho 
Congress of Vienna, and is thus to bo 
regarded as a leading man in the glo- 
rious band by whicli the deliverance of 
Europe w'jis effected. 

77. Stadion’s character may bo ap- 
preciated equally from the facts of his 
having been signalised forremoval from 
office by Ntapoleon, and intrusted with 
the formation of the Grand Alliance 
by Motternich. Though a warm ad- 
mirer of the genius and cajiacity of the 
French Emperor, he was no blind wor- 
shipper of his greatness ; on tho con- 
trary, it rendered him only the more 
impressed ivith the necessity of every 
effort being made to stem tbo torrent 
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of Ills victories. Alone with Burko 
and Pitt, ho measured with prophetic 
c^e the full extent of the danger 
throateiicd to the lihertioa of Europe 
by the French Revolution; and saw 
by what means it could alone be com- 
bated. He perceived that it would be 
vnip to oppose it with the old arms of 
bhirope : for the strife ho buckled on 
new armour, specially prepared for the 
coiiilict in the furnace of Vulcan.# It 
was in the Rovolutionthathesoughtthc 
moans of combating its excesses. The 
vast and universal armament of A ustria 
in 1809 ; the appeal then made to the 
generous and the high-minded in evei’y 
land; the raising of tho laiidwehr and 
J Tungarian insurrection, which brought 
Napoleon to the brink of ruin at As- 
j)ern, were owing to his counsels. The 
glorious alliance of 1813, which struck 
tlie great conq^ucror t(i the earth, was 
tho work of his hands. He saw clear- 
ly that extraordinary circumstruces 
required extraordinary roiiiedics; that 
thedayaof methodical wars had passed; 
that the worldof religion andduty must 
be roused agaitist tho world of pasoioii 
and selfishness. His individual probity 
equalled his high principles and noble 
as[)iriitions. H is mainly owing to his 
exertipns that the finances of Austria, 
so deplorably shattered in 1813, have 
since recovered their staViility ; and 
during the ten years that ho held the 
situation of minister of finance, there 
was neither a whisper against his dis- 
interested rectitude, nor a chock to the 
improvement and flourishing condition 
of the public exchequer. 

78. IJiiboun<led was the joy diffus- 
ed through the Russian and Prussian 
troops by tho accession of Austria to 
the alliance. To outstrip the slow ar- 
rival by couriers of the long-wished-for 
intelligence, bonfires were prepared on 
the summits of the Bohemian moun- 
tains; and at midnight on the 10th 
their resx)lendent light told the breath- 
less host in Silesia that two hundred 
thousand gallant allies were about to 
join their standard. The Emperor of 
Russia and the King of Prussia, with 
their respective trooi)S, were assembled 
in anxious expectation at Trachen- 
berg, in a Lirge barn, awaiting the pre- 


concerted signal, when, a little after 
midnight on the night of the 10th, 
loud shouts on the outside, annoiincorl 
that the flames were seen; and soon 
the sovereigns themselves, hastening 
to the door, beheld tho blai4ng lights, 
prophetic of the fall of Napoleon, on 
the summits of tho mbuntinns. Such 
was the joy which pervaded the decjfly 
agitated assembly, that they all em- 
braced, many with tears of rapture. 
Spontaneous salvos of artillery, and 
frux-(te-joie *ii)f musketry, rcBoundL*<l 
through the whole Russian and J Prus- 
sian lines. Joy beamed in every coun- 
tenance; confidence had taken posses- 
sion of every heart. With lightsome 
steps the great body of the forces'in 
Silesia obeyed next morning tho order 
to march into Bohemia, liinunujrable 
columns of infantry, cavalry, and ar- 
tillery 8cl)ii thronged the passes of the 
mountains ;4ind before tho six days’ de- 
lay allowed for the commencement of 
hostilities, after the termination of the 
armistice, had expired, eighty thousand 
Russian and Prussian veterans were 
gnmpcd roniJIl the walls of Prague. 

79. Tl^e Emperor of Russia And the 
King of Prussia arrived soon after in 
that city, where th»y were received with 
the utmost cordiality and magnificence 
by tho Emperor of Austria; and a re- 
view of the principal forces of the lat- 
ter or^thc 19th August — when ninety- 
•one 7>attalioiis of infantry, and fifty 
squadrons of cavalry, in all nearly 
ninety thousand men, defiled before 
Uioir majesties — conveyed avivid image 
of Aio vast accession of strength which 
their cause had received by this fortu- 
hute alliance. It was a gratifying spec- 
tacle to the English diplomatists — 
Lord Aberdeen, Lord Cathcart, and 
Sir Charles Stewart, who had so power- 
fully contributed to the bringing about 
of this felicitous union — to behold the 
persevering efforts of their country, 
after twenty years of constancy and 
\wirfare, at length crowned by the for- 
mation of a league which promised 
speedily to effect the deliverance of 
Europe ; and their patriotic pride was 
nut a little increased by the accounts 
which arrived next day of the defeat 
of Soult with immense loss, after a 
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peries of drspcrate battles in tlio Pyre- 
nees, and the expulsion of liis army, 
after a sccopd irruption, from the whole 
Spanish territory, 

80. It had long been fondly hoped 
at Dresdem, that the ICth August, the 
flay of the fote of Napoleon, on which, 
according to tfto cnstoni of Catholic 
eountrioR, his birthday was Iield, would 
be the day on which the signature of 
the preliminaries of peace would be 
celebrated. As the armistice drew 
near to its termination, however, these 
hopes were gradually disj>elled ; and 
at length an imperial order, that the 
f6te bliould taho place on the 10th, 
clearly reviailed the prc&cntiment, th.at 
on the l.'ith the approaching resump- 
tion of hostilities would render such a 
flisplay as was desired for tho occasioi# 
impossible. A grand review, however, 
took place on tho former daj^ with all 
tho circumstance of military pomp, at 
which the King of Saxony, his bro- 
thers and nephews, and all tho prin- 
cipal marshals and dignitaries of the 
empire, assisted. Napdeon, followed 
by this splendid cort(*^gf", passed tho 
line, wSich was drawn up in Jho great 
plain of Ostra-Gehegc, near Dresden, 
at the gallop ; an I afterwards the 
whole truoiis, who were collected at 
Dresden and its environs, defiled be- 
fore him, Th(? multitude of unifonns, 
costumes, and nations, Avhicli^ w&re 
then assembled, strongly bcspok*e tha 
heart-stirring nature of the contest 
which had thus divi<led the woild 
against itself in arms. The Old G uar^ , 
twenty thousand stning, of whom five 
thousand were splendid cavaliers, pre- 
sented a magnificent spectacle; and it 
seemed as if nothing could withstand 
the hero who had such a force still at 
his disposal. A grand banquet fol- 
lowed. at which the whole soldiers of 
the Guard were entertained; and iu 
the evening fireworks and illumina- 
tions recalled for a moment, amidst 
the gloom of its fall, the brilliancy 
tho triumiihaut days of the empire. * 

81. But though the splendour of 
these rejoicings for a while diverted 
the attention and distracted the fears 
of the soldiers and citisens, they af- 
forded no respite to the cares ,and 
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anxieties of their chief. Serious ainl 
thoughtful, ho beheld the vast array 
defile before him, and immediately 
after the review terminated, shut him- 
self up in his cabinet to resume tin? 
labours of diplomacy, which then wore 
so threatening an aspect. Melancholy 
forebodings filled every breast. It^vaa 
universally believed that Austria had 
joined the alliance; no glowing order 
of tho day, no heart-stirring proclama- 
tion, dispelled these fears, or called 
the troops to fresh vict»)rie.s; and nex;. 
morning the rolling of the drums, 
Avhich in <jvery direction called tho 
troops to their rallying -points, tho 
aides-de-camp hurrjdng to and fro, tho 
clatter of artillery and waggons through 
the streets, and tho long columns of 
baj^oiiets and lances which defiled 
through the gales, told but too i)lfiiuly 
that war was again about to rekindle 
its flames. review dorferves to be 

noti-sed; it was tbe last that Napoleon 
ev<T hold of tho grand artny; disaster 
afterwards 8uccee<lcd disaster too ra- 
pidly for the animating pagcaiLtry of 
military magnificence. 

82. Shortly before tlie recommence- 
ment of hostilities, Napoleon summon- 
ed to Dresden an old lotorari of the 
Revolution and the emjare, whosf/? self- 
ish ambition and capacity for intrigue 
w’^cre too dangerous to be allowed to re- 
main in his r(‘ar, in the disgi’ace into 
which he had fallen, Fouch6 forbli- 
with obeyed the summons, and on lii ^ 
way from Paris had an interview with 
Augcrcau at Mayence,* who strongly 

* “ I received,” said Aufjorcau to Foucli6, 
” letters from he.idqiairtcrs immediately 
sifter the battle ot 13aufzcn, and it ajiiiesiis 
that Unit honible butchery led to no result ; 
no prisoners, no cannon. hi a country 
extremely mtersceted with enclosures, wo 
lutvc found the enemy prcpai ed or intrench- 
ed at every point; wo suflored severely at 
the Bubscquciit combat Kcicbenbach Ob- 
serve that, iu that short campaign, one bullta 
has earned off Uessiferos on the side of the 
Ellbe, and anotlier, T)uroc nt Ueichonbncli 
What a war I we eball all bcdcstroyed. Wli.d 
would ho do at Di'osden ? Il<' w'lll not m.ihe 
l*eaco ; you know him better than 1 do. lie 
will get him.sclf surrounded by 500,000 mcii. 
Xo one can doubt that Austria will follow 
tho oxamplo of Prussia If he nontiuuc*! 
obstinate, and is not killed, which bo will 
not he, wo shall all bo destroyed.” — See 
Mfynoim deFoucHK, il. 171, 172. 
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exi)res&c(l, witli iniUiary energy, Lis 
conviction iluit tlio obstinacy of Naj)o- 
]ei)U would sjicodily prove his ruin. 
I’he Emperor received Jiiiii with cold 
civility; after the first conj)>limeiits 
were over, they cntcuvd on the state 
of affairs; and tlic veteran revolution- 
ist kad the boldness to tell him that 
he was fearful that live hundred thou- 
sand soldicis. supported by an insur- 
gcut poi)ulatioii in rear, would coir^fad 
him to abandon (»erniany. JCa])ol(ion 
immediaieJ 3 r resumed liis 'warlike air. 
“ Jt is distressiii^r,” said ho, “that a 
gtmcral discourageirK'nt has seized even 
iij.on the bravest minds. Thotiucstion 
is no longer tlio abandonment of this 
or th.it jirovince; our political supre- 
Tna<y, and with it our very existence, 
is a'w stake. If my phy.sical po'wer is 
giv'fit, my moral junver is still greater: 
let Us beware how we break the chaj-m. 
AVherebn'O all tlujso alarms ? Let 
ovonl stake thcircourse. Austria wi.^ies 
to take ad\aiit.ig(3 of iny embarrass- 
ments to recover great pmssessioiis ; 
but .sbe will lunt'r consent to iiiy total 
destruction, in order to sniTcndcr her- 
self without a shield to the jaws of lliis- 
sia. This is im‘ policy ; f expect that 
yon arc to s(“rN cine with all your power. 

83. 1 liavo named j'ou Cloveriior- 

general of Illyria; and it is yon, in all 
jirobability, who \vill have to put tin* 
iiiiishlng hand to the negtdiatioiis with 
Austria. Sc‘t off; gt) by i’lague; be- 
gin your wcll-kn(nvn threads of secret 
negotiation, and thence tiavelhy (li'atz 
to Layhach. Jiose no time, for poor 
Junot, w’hom you are to succeed, is 
decidedly mad. In my hands, Illyria 
is an advane(.'d guard ii^ the heart of 
Austria, a bentiiul to keep the cabinet 
of Vienna right.” Fouche made a pro- 
found obeis.ince, and straightway set 
out. He was vvt 11 aw«aro that he was 
sent into hoiKuirablo hanishnient; but 
he was too prudent to remonstrate 
against his destination. Lefore he ar- 
rived ill his province, Junot had dis- 
played evident marks of insanity; the 
vexations consequent on the public re- 
proaches addressed to him by the Em- 
peror in Kiissia, jtjined to the rigours 
of its climate, and domestic embarrass- 
ments, had combined to destroy his 


Sir, 

understanding; and after Fouehe’s ar- 
rival ho W’.iS Kent biK'k tf> France, 
where, in a foitnight after,Jio died in 
the house in which he had been born, 
having, in a paroxysm of madness, 
thrown himself from a windofv. Napo- 
leon’s early companion!;^ in arms w(*re 
fast falling around him. IJessieres, 
])iiroc,*and Junot, perished within a 
few months of each other; the stars 
which bill, lie, forth in the firmament 
eighteen years before on the Italian 
plains, in the first 5 ^ears of the Jh so- 
lution, were rapidly sinking into the 
shades of night.* 

84. I'lie astute chief of the police, 
in passing through Prague, how'cver, 
immediately commenced his usual sys-' 
tem of underhand intrigue and self- 
ish foresight. He saw clearly #that 
it -was all over with Naiioleon ; and 
deeming *^110 o])],ort unity favourable 
for commencing a negotiation which 
might give him the means of tiscape 
in the general ruin, lie opened to 
Mctternieh in that city liis ideas on 
the iinportauj ^>art wliieh the seiiato 
would come to play in the evemt of the 
F.mpcror’« fall. “ Kurojie,” Bifid he, 
“ riising en vuma against Napoleon, 
cannot fail to occaifion his overthrow : 
vve must look to the future. A regency, 
with the Empress at its head, and 
Austria as it.s support, sec'xus to afford 
the f^trcbt chance of buecey.s ; the 

m 

* Napoloou was deeply aflfectod by the 
death of .Junot WIk ii lie vei'eiv\,d the in- 
tclligcnec he oxclamied, “ VoiU ciieore uu 
d.'^ iiK'S braves de moms! .Tmiot! O nion 
Dieu I" Rlirutly before his do.ilh Junot wiotc 
u letter to ihe Kmperor, whu h, amidst mucli 
CKCitcmoiit arising from conmicucing iu- 
saiiity, contiiiiU'd cxprcssl(»n8 strruigly de- 
scriptive of the feelings eiilei tainod by his 
early cuinpaniuiis m arms at that iiuriod, 

“ I, who loved you with tbe udonition <if 
the savage for the sui, — I, who live only in 
you — even 1 implore you totmuiiiate this 
ctein.il war. Let us have I would 

wish to roposo my worn-out he.id, my pain- 
rackoil limbs, iii my house, in tlio midst of 
uiv f.mnly, of my ehildrcn, of my Irieuds* 

I ^sire to enjoy th.\t which 1 have purchas- 
ctr with what is more precious th.iu all the 
trea.surca of the Indies — with my hlood— the 
Idood of an hoiioiirahlo man, of a good 
Frenchman. I ask tranquillity, purchased 
by twenty-two jajuis of active service, and 
Sevontceii woiiuds, by which the blood lias 
flowed, first for my country, tiicn for your 
glory;*'— D'A bkanies, xvi. 32U. 
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inoinbers of the Ihioniipiirte family 
must be pensioned and sent to travel; 
:) regency, jjoinposedof the loadingnien 
of all i)artifs, including Talleyrand, 
Fouclu', and M. de Montmorency, would 
soon arrange matters ; tlie imperial 
generals might bo easily appeased by 
great appointiScnts, and France re- 
el need to the limits of the lihine/’ 
Mettoriiich, wilhout committing him- 
self, received ihe ])lan proposed as a 
meirjorial, observing only “ that all 
would depend on tin: chances of war.” 
But this j)i’oject on the part of the 
vetei’an rcgicidti and bloodstained re- 
vidutionirit of Nantes, dcser\'e.s to ho 
rt'cordcd as the lii'st g‘‘rm of the vast 
cons]»iraey which, in the <‘nd, precipi- 
tated Napoleon from the throne. 

8/]^ 'While Naprdeon was thus prd^ 
viditig, in the honourable exile of Ids 
old ininisler of polic«\ for thf) security 
of his empire during the chances of 
war, aijothi'r illustrious chief of the 
Uevolution was again ivapi)caring on 
the theatre, destined shortly to close 
his brilliant career in t^li* ranks of his 
enemies. M o uw a (J, ever since his trial 
and cdhdcmnation by tlie lii^rst Con- 
sul [((iiief Chap. xxxvHT. § 37], in 1804, 
h.id lived in retirement in America, I 
l)eholding the cont»,'.st which still raged 
in Eiirope, as th(j sldj>wrecked mari- 
ner does the waves of the ocean from 
which he has just escaped. the 

Fiu iporor of Kussia, who entertained 
the highest ojaiiion of the repuhliqan 
general, deeming it not unlikely that 
ho might bo iinluced to lend the a^d 
of his great military talents to sup- 
port the cause of ICun)pcan froedonj, 
had some time ])ievi<}n.sly opened a 
corresptmdoncc with Idiu at New York. 
Its result was an undorstanding be- 
tween thorn. It was agreed, as the 
basis of his co-operation, “ that France 
should he maintained in the limits 
which she had acquired under the re- 
public ; that she should be allowed to 
choose her own government by Ij^ie 
intervention of the senate and political 
bodies ; and that as soon as the impe- 
rial tyranny was overturned, the in- 
terests of the country should become 
paramount to those of the imperial 
family.” In pursuance of these priu- 
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cijdos, it was agreed that Moreau and 
Bornadottc slniiiftl ap])ear together on 
the banks of the Jtliine, make an ap- 
peal to the exhausted arinj’ with the 
tricolor flag, and strive to overturn the 
tyranny which the ISbli Brumairo had 
<!stahlished. No sooner were these 
preliminaries agreed on, than Mtirorui 
embarked at New York, on board the 
American shiji Hannibal, and after a 
)>a4.3ngc of thirty days, arrived at 
Gotehorg on tlie 27th July, whence 
ho immediately sot out ior Str.il- 
siind, to liavo an interview with Berna- 
dotte. 

86. Moreau's arrival on the shores 
of tilt! Baltic was felt, as Marshal Es- 
sen, the Swedish commander, ex)in:ss- 
cd it, “{IS a reinlorcemont of a hun- 
dred thousand men.” 11c was received 
at Slralsund with the highest military 
honours by Bernadotte, who, amidst 
the thunders of {U'tillery {ind the cheers 
of ITn immense concourse td si)eeta- 
tors, conducted him to his headejuar- 
iers. But t hough the meeting between 
the hero of Hohenlindeii and tlxj old 
republican of the Sambro and Meuse 
was extremely cordial, yet they ex]»c- 
vieiicod considerable embsirrassment 
when they came to ctmsult on the 
idterior measures to be }>urs«ed in 
J^Vance. in the ovmit of Napoleon be- 
ing dethroned. Moreau, wliosc repub- 
lican ideas had nridergono no chango 
by his residence in America, was cloJir 
for reverting to the constitution of 
1792; and perhaps indulged the secret 
hope, that in such an event he might 
bo called to an elevated place in the 
councils of the country. Bernadotte, 
whose dcmocnitic principles had been 
singularly modified by the experience 
he had liad of the sweets of royalty, 
inclined to a monarchical constitution ; 
and nursed the expectation that the 
choice of the French peojile, as w’ell 
as of the allied sovereigns, might fall 
on himself. But though the seeds of 
future and most serious discord might 
thus be perceived germinating in the 
very outset of their delihcratit >ns, com- 
mon hatred of Napoleon kept them 
united in all objects of present policy ; 
and after concerting, for three daj'^s, 
with perfect unanimity, the plan of 
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iiiilitiiry opentiions, Moroan Kot out for 
i,ho alliod htM(](iuartors in I^olunnia. 

87. Mort'aii’rt journey from Stralsimcl 
to Prague was a continued triumph. 
Such was tlie greatness of his reputa- 
tion, and till' entluisiaKin cxcitt*d in 
the north of OI(;rin iny l>y his joining 
tlio jflli<*d cause, that his jirogress re- 
sembled ratlier that of a beloved sove- 
rt'ign, tliau of a foreign, and at one 
]>eriod hostile, general. The itfti- 
beepers rt'fiis('d tt» accept anything 
Iroin him for tlieir entertainment; 
the iiostmasters hastened to oiler liim 
their best horses, and sent on couriers 
to announce his aiJju'onch; wherever 
he stopiied, a crowd colk*et(‘d, eager to 
catch a glance of so renowned a war- 
I'ior. At Jicrlin, not only the street 
in which he lodged was thronged with 
imiltitudes, lait tletse even wliicli open- 
ed into it; and during the few hours 
that he rmniiiictl there, ho was visited 
by the principal persons in that c»^y. 
Is or wart his receiiLmn (it the allied 
headquarters, where he arrived late at 
night on the Ihth August, less flatter- 
ing. Karly next monuiig he was visit- 
ox\ by tlio Ein])eror Alexander, who 
lavished upon jiiiii every possible at- 
tention; and lie was immediatoly ad- 
mitted* into the entire confidence of 
the allied sovereigns. “ (Jeiieral M(/- 
rean,” said Alexjuidcr, “ i know yonr 
oi)inious: 1 will do nothing which can 
t h wa r i them . Fran < *,e sha 1 1 ho allowed 
to pronounce itself— -to show its power; 

1 leave it pcrftjctly free.” ilis recep- 
tion by the iMiiperor Francis was not 
less flattering, who publicly thanked 
the coiKjueror of Hohenlindi*n for tlm 
moderation he had displayed, and the , 
discipline ho had preserved, when in 
possession of a considerable j)ai*t of 
ills dominions. Moreau immediately 
began to study the maps for the cam- 
l)aigu which was about to open; audit 
was very much by Ida advice that the 
grand attack on Dresden, which bo 
soon ensued, and so nearly proved 
fatal to Ka])oleon, was adojited. On 
the 15th August, General Jomini, 
whoso military writings have render- 
ed him BO celebrated, and who at that 
]»criod occupied the Bituation of chief 
of the staff to Marshal Ney, chagiined 
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at being refused the rank of general 
of division in the French army, to 
which his services entitled him, passed 
over to the Allies, and was most cor- 
dially received. Leeourhc was hourly 
expected ; so that circumstanfies scorn- 
ed to all'ord no small countenance to 
the favourite idea of Moreau, that it 
was possible to form a legion of tliirty 
thousand men out of iho French pri- 
soners in Russia, who were reportf'd 
to he ready to combat Napoleon ; and 
that this ft>rce would form the nuchuis 
of a host which, under liia oonimand, 
would divide with the Emperor the 
military forces of the French empire. 

88. lint how gratifying soever the 
arrival of such distinguished French' 
ifliicers at the allied headquarters 
might be, they led to a division 911 a 
point of vital importance, wliicli, if 
not tt'CMiinaled by the magnanimous 
self-denial cJf the party principally 
concerned, might, at the very outlet, 
have proved fatal to the wliolo alli- 
ance. That one generalissimo was in- 
disj)cnsahle to^vc unity to the opera- 
tions of so many diftoront armies, 
when coaJijuting such a commaiiller us 
Napudeon, was sulliciently evident ; 
hut who that geneilVlissimo W'as to b(‘, 
was by no means e(]ually appari-nt. 
This iioint W'as cauvas'^ed with tlie 
utijjost anxiety at the allied head(juar- 
ters f 4 >r some days before hostilities 
^'erc rebum(}d, and no small heat was 
eviiiced on both sub s in the discus- 
sion. The Emperor Alexanddr openly 
aT^,eag(‘rly aspired to the supremo 
command, in which he was supported 
the King of Prussia, liis coloss.d 
I)owcr and great reputation, the unex- 
ampled sacrilices whicli he hod made 
in combating the French Emperor, as 
well as the unporalleled successes w*ith 
which Ids eflorts had been crowned, 
his j)crsonal courage and tried energy 
of character, all conspired to give 
weight to his claim, Avhich was strong- 
ly 8ui)portcd hi)th by IMoreau and 
Joinird. It Beoriic<l diflicidt, indeed, 
to conceive on what grounds it could 
be resisted; the more especially as the 
Archduke Charles, the only general 
in the allied armies whose experience 
or exploits could render him a fit com- 
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petitor for tlio situsitlon, was kept at 
a (listnnee by the unhappy (h.^senaions 
which foi'»st»rne years had pi’cvailed in 
tlie Imperial family fif Austria. 

89. The command, in truth, would 
have bce^ii unanimously conferred upon 
the Emperor l^v the allied {Kmers, had 
it not been for tht* arrival of Moreau, 
and the high place immediately assign- 
ed him in the Ilus.si.in military coun- 
cils. The Austrians, not unnaturally, 
felt apprehensive of being jdaced in 
some degree nndei* the commaiid of a 
French general, from whose ht»siility 
they laid suflbred so nmeh ; audit w.is 
soon painfully evident that, on this 
account, no cordial co-o])eration on 
their part could be ho])od for, if the 
Em 2 )eror Alexander w'erc invested with 
the«3upremo command. In these cir- 
cumsttances, that generous ^and noble 
prince, though not without a severe 
pang, relinquished his dlaim to that 
elevated situation ; and, from deference 
to Austria, it was conferred on I’riuco 
Schwartzenberg, who remained gene- 
rnlissiino clown to the Ci^nture of Paris. 
But though another was placed at the 
iiomiital head of affairs, it tfas impos- 
sible to dtqu’ive tho Emjieror Alex- 
ander of tho weighf; which ho possessed 
as the head of the largest and most ex- 
perienced portion of the allied forces. 
Indeed, such was the jealousy of^thc 
Kussian soldiers at the idea of ^^reigii 
interference, that xSchwMrtzcn berg's oi'- 
ders were for a considerable time pri- 
vately sent to Jlarolay de Tolly, and 
by him transmitted, in his own n^nfe, 
to the corjis of his aymy. It was often 
difficult to say, amidst the confusietfi 
of emperors, kings, and generals, at 
headquarters, who really held the su- 
preme command. Every one w’as will- 
ing to share in the credit of success- 
ful measures, but none would admit 
the responsibility of reverses ; and no- 
thing but the common danger to wdiich 
they were exposed, and the fervent 
spirit by which they were animat^l, 
prevented the alliance from falling to 
pieces, from the want of a real head, 
in the very outset of its operations. 

90. Nor was it only by the Emi»eror 
Alexanderthatdisiuterested generosity 
was displayed. On the ti*ying occasion 
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of arraijging the commands and dis- 
tiibnting the cjorjjs of the multifiiri- 
ous In^at winch was assembled round 
the allied standards, princes, g(uicrals, 
di[»lomatists, oliicers, and soldiers, vied 
with each other in the alacrity with 
wliich they laid aside, not only na- 
tional enmities, but individual rivSlry, 
and bent all their energies, without a 
tlimight of self, on birwarding the 
gi^at objects of the confederacy. Alex- 
ander, discarding all thought of tho 
siqirome command, divided his force 
in nearly equal i>ropf)rtioiis between 
the three gi’aiid armiijs, and subjected 
tlicm to the command of Schwartzen- 
berg. who had invaded Ins dominions ; 
of lilucher, W'ho had hitherto been 
unfortunate in war; and of llcma- 
doite, who had taken so active a share 
in the lii'bt i’olibli campaign. Taueii- 
zein and Ihilovv obeyetl without a mur- 
mur tho commands of tlie rriuee-Uoyal 
of Sweden, w'lioso swoid had cut ho 
deep into the vitals of IVuswia after 
Jena, and at Liibock ; Langcron and 
xSaekon cheerfully acted under the com- 
mand of the veteran Prussian Blnchev, 
as yet unknown to successful fame: 
Russia, the iruiin stay snid soul of tho 
alliance, "whobo tiimnpliant arms had 
changed the face of Euro]»e, hftd not 
the command of one of tlio great ar- 
mies; while Aubtrin, the last to enU'r 
into the confederacy, and so recently 
in alliance with Napoleon, was in- 
trusted with the general direction of 
tlie wdiolc. On contrasting this re- 
markable unanimity and disinterest- 
edness, with the woeful dissensions 
which had jiaralysed the ellorts and 
marred tlie h)rtuncB of all former coa- 
litions, or the grasping ambition and 
ceaseless jealousies which at that very 
time brought disaster upon Na 2 )olcon’s 
lieutenants in Spain, we i>oreeive that 
it is sometimes well for nations, as 
well os for individuals, to be in afflic- 
tion; that selfishness and corruption 
sjiring from tho tomptatiems of jiros- 
perity, as generosity and patriotism 
are nursed amidst the storms of ad- 
versity; and that the mixed condition 
of good and evil is part of the sys- 
tem which the mercy of Providence 
has provided in this world against 
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the consequences of the blended prin- 
ciples of virtue and wicki'chiosa whicli 
have descended to us from our hrst 
parents. 

91. It is a singular, and to an Tlng- 
lishrrmn a higlily gratifying circuiri- 
stciMco to observe, in how ruinarkabJo 
and ouarked a manner the achieve- 
ments of Wellington and his gallant 
army in Spain ojjerated at all the most 
critical periods of the struggle, in aai- 
mating the exertions, or terminating 
the irresolution of llio other ] lowers 
which eo-()])erated in the eontest. 
When liussia, in silence, was taking 
measures to withstaml the dreadlul 
irruption which she fort'saw awaited 
her from the pow^er of France, and 
liesitated whctlier even her resources 
wer-‘ ade(piatc to llic eiicotiiiter, she 
beheld in the defence of tlic lines of 
Torres Vedi'as, at once an example and 
a proof of the tjfhcacy of a wise defen- 
sive system. AVhen the negotialiwis 
hetween her and Franco were ap- 
proaching a crisis, in M.iy 1812, she 
was encouraged by the fall of Ciudad 
llodrigo and Jkulajoz to persevere in 
resistance ; on th<» evo of the battle of 
llorodino, slie made her lines r<*sonnd 
with the thunVier of artillery for the 
joyous, intelligence of the victory of 
Salamanca ; during the circular njarch 
to Taroutiiio, sli<i received supjjort 
amidst the flames of Moscow from the 
fall of Madrid. Nor did the glorious 
events of the reninsida in 1813 occur 


less opportunely to exorcise a decisive 
influence on the fortunes of liIuroi)e. 
Tlie intelligence of the cive^’throw of 
Vittoria arrived just in time to deter- 
mine the vacillation, and add the 
strength of Austria to the alliance, ; 
that of the di fe.it of Soult in the Py- 
reiH^es, to einholdeii th^ counsels and 
invigorate the anus of the allii d army 
on the resnnqition of hostilities, after 
the armistico of I’lcswitz. 

* 92. Whetlier these reniark.ahle coin 
ciflences were the result of accidental 
occurrence, or formed ])artof the fixed 
d(‘sign of Providence for the deliver- 
ance at tlie a]>poin ted. season t>f an op- 
pressed w'orlil, it is not given to mortal 
eye to discover. But this much maj^- 
with confidence be asserted, that they 
afford a mcnionihle exanqilo f)f ,the 
all-important truth, appliealde alike to 
nations anfl individuals, that the only 
sure foundatkin for lasting success is 
to be found in the fearless discharge 
<»f duty: tliat human eye cannot scan, 
nor human foresight discover, tlie mys- 
terious threads iSy which an overruling 
power works ciTit ultimate reward for 
strenuous,, or ultimate retribution for 
ignoble conduct: and that, whatever 
may be the liorror* of ibo wilderness 
through v\hich they ]>ass, final salva- 
tion is detreed for that ]>e«ip]o who, 
following the i>illar of fire hy night, 
and^thc* pillar of cloud hy day, reso- 
I’Btely perscviu’o through every diffi- 
cult" in the appointed palli of virtue. 
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XOTK A, p. 8S. 

Uktit* the (5th of November the weather w:it> v*“rv fmo, aiul the luovi'Tiient ol tlu* 
wnuy was exccuteil with t)io K*lfvtest Hinrcss. The cold hcKJ»-H <>» th’i 7tli . from that, time 
'\c hwt civery m};ht Hoveral Imudrodh of hoi*so&, dyiiui: m llio hivoneo When wo reached 
Sinoloiiftko, we hufl all e idy ftiHt a preat mimh<*r of cavalry luid artillery horses. 

Tlie Kussiaii arrnj of Voihyma was o|j{)osito o#r rijrht. f)ur Mrflit. uhandonod t^ie hue of 
operations f»f Minsk, and took for its eoncre (hat of Warsaw. Tlie lOni/tcior learnt at iSm<i- 
Icfiiako, on the 0th, this chalice, and surmised how the ciierny' would net. However IuikI 
it rmcrlit have apFiearc’d to him to put himself in aetion wlion the weather was .so scvcie, 
thn new state of airairs*deiiiaiidod it. lie hoped to arrive at Minsk, or at lenst at the 
DcreMiia, before the enemy. He left 8molcnsko on the Hhh, and on Die Idlh ho elcyit ar 
ICr.tsni»i, The cold, winch h.id boijuu on the Ttli, suddenly increased; and from the 14th to 
the lOth, the theraionietcr was Il5 and duurrees below the fu'e/iiujf-point The loatla were 
covered with sleet . c.ivahy, artillery, and drauiflit horses ncTishod ovorv nif^ht, not l)v 
hundreds, but by thCasanils, particularly the Prcnch andlJlerrnan horsed More than 3(),t)Ui' 
died in a few days ; onr cav.diy was entirely disinountcd, our artillery and wa/?fmnH wen* 
without horses. It became uccchsary to abandon and destroy a coTCiiderable iiiRt of our 
guns, stores, and ammuiiiuoii.s war. That .iruiv, so spleiidul on the CLh. was very ditfcM- 
ent fnim that of tlm 14th Almost without cavalry, wo could not rocormoitTo at a disUincc 
of more than a (]uartei' of :t lca;{uO^ ydC, ’without artillery, we couhl not risk tlio cliauce of 
a battle, or wait without stirnn*.' fid/u the^spot. We were obliged to move on, in orrier not 
to be drawn into a battle, which the want uf auiTounitioiis pve\i iited ns from dcsiniig; it 
was necessary to occur-y certain sp.i^'e, not to be driven bai'k — and that too without 
civalry winch could either reconnoitre or keep our columns tiigcther. This dilliculty, in 
addition to an exccssivt* auddeu cold, foiidcrcd our sitiiati'ih truly distressing. Men 
whom nature has Tint Hulficioiitly eiid<iw<!(l with fortitude to bo abiwe all chances of late 
mi* I fortiim-, were sli/iken, lost thou liveliness, their gorxl teni]ier, and ohly dreamt o 
nn.scncM ana cat.iHtro]>)ie8; those, on the contniry, whom she has created superior, pro 
served Iheir clieerfulnc.ss utkI cu.stomai’jTdeportinent, anil acknowledged that eonquonng 
without jicril is conquering without gloiy. 

The enemy, who saw on tlic roatls the traces of that frightful calamity which visited th 
French army, sought to take advantsige of it. They surrounded all the coin tuns with thetr 
CoRsack.s, wiio, like the Arabs in the tieserts, swefit away the WMggons and vehicles that 
liad misiakuii their road. This despicable cavalry, which is not oven caj^aldeof breaking 
through a cf)mi>any of light infantry, m.'ide themselves formidable through the favour of 
circumstanees. However, the enemy hud to repent of all the serious attempts which they 
had deterniiued to make: they were overthrown by the Viceroy, before whom they liad 
taken up their position, and there they sustained a severe loss. The Duke of TCIchingen, 
forming the rear-guard with 3(K)0 men, blew up the ramparts of Smolensko. He was sur- 
rounded, and ioiiiid himself in .a criticil*position, but from which lie extricated himself with 
h is characteristic intrepidity. After having kept the enemy at bay during the whole of 
the 18th, and having always driven them back, ho made a move at night thimigh the 
right Hank, crossed the Dnieper, and baffled all the calculations of the enemy. On the 
ISlth the army crossed the Dnieper at Orzca ; and the Biissian army, being cxliaiistcd, hav- 
ing met with a severe loss, discontinued there their attempts On the 10th the army of 
VoJhynia had made their way towaids Minsk, and were marching to Borisow Gciieml 
Doruhrowski doi'endod the licad of the bridge of Borisow' with 3U00 men. On the 33d, he was 
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i-ompollccl in jjive \ip that positioi% The enemy then crossed the T^cn.'snm, marcdiin:? to- 
wards Bobr—thii divi.siou Liinil)Ci‘t fornuiig thorcsir-guard Thu scicoiiJ rorps, uoinmaiuled 
by the Duke (»!’ Reggio, winch wore at Tscheruiii, liad rcuuivu.'i urdurH lo advanuu towanls 
li<jnsow, m order to secuvo to the army the crossing of tlio Berc-ina. On the tftth the Duke 
of Reggio met the du-isiori Ij.imbcit, lour leagues from Ro^isow , lie attacked and* beat it, 
inado pnsoiiei-s, look sin pieces of rantioii, .000 w iggiDiis of the army of Volhyiiia, and 
refuilbcd Lho enoinj" as far as the riglil bank of the Reresma. General Itevkiuiu disthi- 
gmslicd lumsclf, with the 4th cuirassiers, Iw a splendid eliarge. The enemy only saved tliein- 
sulves l»3'^ burning the bridge, wliieh is m<'i-e tli.'in 000 toises (1800 foot) in ^myth ilowover. 
tho tir'iny ocenjjied all i lie emssings of tlie Borcsnia ; that river is 4U tiasca (‘.’40 Icel) wide ; 
it would cany iih'iity of leo, hut its liaiiks are coveivd with marshes 000 toises (1800 Icfct) 
broad, whicli makes it a dilhcult obst u-le to suriiioiiiit. The enemy's geiier.d h:i'l 
jilaeod his Jonv divisions m diflerent outlets, wlieii; he susiiccted the hVeneh army would 
tross. Atd!i3'>»re!ik on the ‘2fith, the Fiini^ror, afti r-having eluded the enemy by divers move- 
ments, made his w;iy towards the vdlageol Studtenka, and iii^juto of tho eiiemyi -md in 
then presence, innnediately ordered two bl•li^g^■^, to be thrown over the river. The Duke of 
Reggio erossed, attaekodaiuJ lepulsod tho eiu 1113-, beating them for two hoiiis. The enemy 
retieated towards the head n( tho bridge of Roiisow. Geneial Le.'^i;iii<l, an oHiecr of great 
merit, w.isstwerely, hut not dangerously' wounded. The army erossed daring tho whole ol 
tlie iijtli and i!7l h. 

Tho Imki'ot flclhmo, comm iridi ng the 9<h corps, had received orders to keep close to 
the Duke ol Reggio, m order to form the lear guard, and clieck tlii' Russian army' tif the 
Dwina, wlio woie lollowing them. The division rartoiincau\ foimed the ic.ir guanlof that 
eoi ps. On the ‘J7th at noon the Duke of Hi llunoreaelieiJ, with his two divisions, tho bridge 
of [stinlienkii. The division Partoimoaux ipnttcd Honsow al. night. A brigade of tliiit divi- 
sion whieli formed the rear-guard, ainl winch was otdered tl) burn the bndgi*s, fcR .ac 
beveu o’ol<jck in Die evening ; they arrived between 10 ami 11 o’clock : thc'y looked forihoir 
first brigade and the general of division, who had startcsirtwo hours betore. and whom they 
did not moot, on their way. Tlicir resiMivhes were nsedes-., »id tlie\ began then to lie ini- 
cMsy. All that IS known saiee is. that ^hislir.st bugado, havm - h-ftat r» ci'cloi'k, had gone 
astiay at 0, took to tlio riylit instead of tlio kdt. and uiaridied two or Ihiee hiagnies in 
tliat direction; that <hii ing the night, an I benumbed with cold, they rallied roulid the 
hrcHoi the cniemy. which they took for those i,f tlio French army : 1 lins snnonndcjd, they 
umst have bi en taken. This ntiloi tmiate mistake causes Uftto lose ‘JlKiO infautiy, :{00 
horsc.s, and lliiee piei os ofartillety Jtoports wore in cireula<llon Unit the genetal oV divi- 
sion was not with Ins eolumri, and that lie had marehed separately'. The whole arniy hav- 
ing ciossed on the ISth, in the morning, the' Duke <4 Relluno kept the tHe -n<: - yiout 
on the left hank; the Duke of Reggio w'as behind him on tho right Ijank w'itii tlio whole 
army. Bonsowiiiavmg been evacuau-d, the armies ol the Dwma :Mid Volhynia held com- 
mumeations together: they eoimcrled .'in attack. On tho 2sth. at the dawn of day, tho 
Duke Reggio in lonncd the Fmneror that ho had he on uttu'ked; half an hour after- 
waidsthe Duke of Jiellnno was also aitaeked on tho left bank, tho • 11 my took uji arnm. 
The Duke ol lillchmgen went to siipitort the Duke' of Reggio, and the Duke of 'I’leviso-la*- 
hmd the Duke nf Eli-hiiigt'u. The liattlo heeaiuenimt^ tlie enemy wanted to oiitflaiik our 
light. General Douuieie, commanding tho titli di\«Hum of cuiv.is.siers, and which formed 
a part ol the 2d corps, having remained at fho Dwma, ordered a e.ivalry chaieo of the 
4th and 5th regiments of cuirassiers, at the inomimt when the legion of the Vistula was 
engaged in the w'oods, endeavouring to ixmotrarff into tlie centre id the enemy, who were 
overtiirown and icaitod. The bravo cnirussiei'S liroke open in snecessmii six sipiares of in- 
fantry, and put to flight the c'avalryof the cncHi.^ who w'cre coming to the ass 1 stance of 
their mfantiy : OhOO jinsoners, two colours, and six pieces of artillery loll into our hands. 

On Ills side, the Duke of Belhiiio made a mo.st desperate charge hgaiiist the 01101113', biut 
thoui, took 500 or 000 prisoners, and kept tfiem out of reacli of the bridge giinnery. 
General Fournier made a splendid charge of cavalry. In the battle of tho Beiesnia 
the aimy' of Volhj'iiia suffered greatly. Tho Duke of Ueggio was womuleil, hut not 
dangerously ; it was from a ball wduch he received ni lii.s side. Tlie next day. on tho 
we remained on the Hold of battle. We hiul to choose botween two roads, th.it of Minsk 
and that ot Wiln.'i. The road to Minsk passes through a fore.st and uiu'iiltivMted maivshos, 
and the army would have found it iinpo.*-.sihlc to get provisions there The mad fo Wiliia, 
on the contrary, p.iBses through a very good country'. Tho army, without c.iva1ry, short 
of ammunitions, dreadfully fatigued by' fifty days' march, dragging witli thorn (llrir sick 
and wounded, had much need to reach their stores. On the ;k)th hea lquarters were at 
Flechiiitsi, on tho l.st of December at 81aiki, aii«l on tho Ild .it Molodotscliov, where the 
army roceivod the first convoys. All the woiwded onicers and soldiers, and all kinds of 
encumbrance, such luggage, itc., ivcre sent Co Wilna. 

To say that Die army has need of its diseifilinc being re-established, of roeniiting it- 
self, remounting its cavalry and artillery, and replenishing its stores, folhiws from tho 
statement which has just been made. Rest is their firat w'aiit. Stores and horses arrive. 
General Bourcier has already more than 2000 horses in diflereiii dcp6Ls. The artillery have 
also repaired their loss. Generals, ofEcers, and soldiers, have greatly suffered from fatigue 
and famine. Many have lost tlieir baggage in coiiseiincnce of the lo.s8 of their horses ; sonic 
from tlio ambush of the Cossacks. The Cossacks li:i\o taken many isolated men, engiueers* 
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lovels, and wounded oflieers inarching carelessly, jMreft/ ring running risks to submitting 
themselves to tl»e slow movemont of the convoys. The ropoits of tlio gencr.iJ oflicers 
comnianding the cvjrps will rnaik out the olEcers and .soldiers who have distinguished 
tlieniselvcs the moht, and will give the detailed ueconnts of all these incnior.vble events. 
Ill all those operations, tlie l'huflt*rfn' was always ui the midst of his Guard. The cavalry 
was comm and od by M.irshal the iMiko of Istria, and the infantry by the Duke of Dant- 
r.ic. Iha inajosty was ph-a^od with the pood disiiosition which his Guard has displayed ; 
they have over been re.uU io go wherever oil cnin.sL.inees required ; but on eunistaiu ea have 
always been suoh^that tlioii javseiicc alone has proved eflcctual, and so it has not boon 
ncoossary lor tlieni to act • 

Tlie Prince ol Noiifchaicl. tlio gmiid raarshal. the grand equerry, and all tlio aides-de- 
oanip, and tlie military otTie«, rs of the Piiiperor’s liousohold, have alway.s aeemnpaniod Ins 
majesty. (»nr eav.ilry w is so di.sinoiintoil that we onuhl only assemble the offiecr.s who 
had still a horse loft, to form ioiir Kqn.idrons of 150 *1011 each. The gonor.ils acted as eapt.iins, 
and tVio oohmi'Ls as noii-coinmiBsioncd ofliceis. This sacred squadron, commanded by 
tioiicral Grouchy, and under the orders of the King of Naples, never lost sight oi the 
I'linperor in all his inovcmeiits. The liealth of Ins majesty was never bettor. — Dccein- 
bti 17, ISPl. 

Note B, ih 98, — See preceding Note. 

CIIAPTEll LXXIV. 

* Note C, p. lob. 

BTAIISTICS OF Till] FiftONCTI IlMPIliE, ON 27lli FKIIPUAIIY 1813. 

Population of tlie*whule Emph-c, . 42,700,000 souls. 

VALUE OF rnomrc'rioNs in AaiacuLTUUE. 

Fianoit £f 

280.000. 000 quintals of grain, . . 2, .100, 000, 000 or 02,000,000 

4.000. 000 hecLobtiilsaif wine, . . 800,000,000 — U*J,000,00o 

Weeds, . ' . . . ► 100,000.000 — 4,000,000 

,Tjuit 80,000,000 — 8,200,000 

Oil, . . . ^ . . . 250,000,000 — 10,000,000 

Tobacco 12,000.000 — 480,000 

Silk, .4 30,000,000 - <,200,000 

Wool, 120,000,000 Ib 120.000,000 — 6,20'i,000. 

Carcusse.s of fiheop. .... 66,000,000 — 2,800,000* 

Amnial incrtmeiit on .2,500,000 horses, \iz. 

280.000 four-ycMr-old horses, . , 75,000,000 — 3,000,000 

Annual consumption *»f horned J-ittlc. viz. 

260.000 cows and oxen, 2„'XJ0,000 (xilve.s, IGl ,000,000 — 6,400,000 

Skins of these animats, . .* . 86,000,000 — 1,. 500,000 

Milk, butter, and cheese, • # • • 150,000,000 — (5,000,000 

4.900.000 iiigs annually consumed, . 271,000,000 — 11.000,000 

Minerals, . •• • 60,000.000 — 2,000,000 

Ceals. . . . . iv •; . 50,000,000 -- 2.000,000 

.560,000,000 of pounds nf salt, . • 2.*^, 000, 000 — 1,120,000 

Fruits, vepetablo.s &e. £rc., ^ . -4.50,000,000 — 18,000,000 

Total agricultural productitms, 5 (132,000,000 — 201,400,000 

MAKUFAETUnF.S. 

84.000. 000 or 3,360.000 

. . 210 . 000,000 - 8 , 10 ( 1.000 

130. 000. 000 — 6,600,000 

2:{.5,0()0,00() — 9.400,000 

70.000. 000 — 2.800,000 

82.000. 000 — 3,2.S0,000 

40.000. 000 — 1, (.00, 000 

. , . 60,000,000 — 2,400.000 

wdth’i arion.s 

65.000. 000 — 2,600,000 

085.000. 000 — ;:9,440,000 

Operations on the rude ni.'itcrial, as linen, 

cotton, ehjth, .... 639,600,000 — 25,600,000 

Total nianufactuwiiff iudiistiy, 1,624,600,000 — 65,000,000 


F5ilk mannf.icLiircs, . 
Wotilleu do. , 

Tjinens and lace do , 

Cotton go«)ds, 

Iron manufactures, 

Glass, coarse linen, &e.. 
Beer brewed. 

Cider, 

New branches of indnstiy, 
lesser articles. 
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FORE^'^M AND DOMERTIC COMMERCE. 

FranaR 

Foreign and domestic Commerce, . 

SUMMARY. 

Total Agriculture, .... 

Do maiiufactiure.s, .... 

Foreign commerce and lesser branches, . 

Grand Total, 


£ 

378,000,000 or 15,00»,000 


0,032,000,000 or 201,400,000 
i,624,rfOo,()oo — n.'), 0(10, 000 
.378,000,000 — 15,000.000 


7,03-1,000,000 — 281,400,000 


Exports in 1810, .... 

Imports, . . . • . 

-TZeperf o/Montali\ KT, Feb. 27, 1813; Goldsmitu’s iJccuciZ, vi. 77, 84, 144. 


370.000. 000 — 15,040,000 

336.000. 000 — 33,600,000 


Note D, p. 139. 

The f»)lIowiiig nceount of the eslim-atcd co.st of, and .'-nms actually expended f*n, the prin- 
ci]>d groat woiks and urchircctural structines of Napoleon, from IhOO to J813, will bo not 
a little iutercsLing to the lovers of pubho improvements and the fine arts : — 


I'Kliinate of Total Cont 


Bums pxpc'ndrd f^tn 
iN)(» to Ibis. 





Francs 


Francs. 

£ 

Road over the Sim]don, . 

, 


9,200,000 or 

3dS,ooo 

6,100,000 or 

244,000 

Do. over Mont Cema, 

, 


16,000,000 — 

6]0,0(rf> 

1.3,500,000 — 

240,000 

Do. over the Connebe, 



»|5,500,()()0 — 

620,000 

6,500,000 — 

2u0,0()0 

Do over Mount Cioiiiis're, 



^,400,000 — 

21(.,u00 

2,800,000 — 

112,000 

Do. from I'ans to Aiuslordain, 


6,300,000 — 

2.'»2,000 

4,300,000 — 

172.000 

Do. trom Pans (o Madrid, 



8. 000, 000 — 

320,000 

4,200,000 — 

168,(100 

Do. from Pans to Hamburg, 


9,800,000 — 

8OJ,000 t 

6,000.000 — 

21«»,rt()0 

Do from Tivons to Ohambery, 


4,000,000 ~ 

160,000f 

100,000 — 

4,000 

M Chcrlmurg, . , 





26,000,000 — 

1.240,000 

Antwerp, . . 





3 8, 000.000 — 

*720,000 

J. *3 Mushing, . 


> 

131,000,000 — 

5,240,000 

6,600,000 — 

230,000 

is Havre, ^ 


1 



^ 252.000 — 

10,500 

^ Dunkirk, . 





4,. 500, 000 — 

180,000 

Canal erf (.inrcq lit Paris, . 



88.000,000 — 

1,. 520, 000 

19,500,000 • - 

680,000 


Do. of St QllClltllli 
Do. of the Seino and Aubo, 
Do. Napoleon, 

Do. of Jiiirgiindy, 

Do from Nautes to Brest, 
Diainmg of Rochefort, . 

l3o. of Liircutan, 

Quays of Pans, 

Chill eh ot the Madeleine, 

Bourse 

l\ilaco of Legislative Body, 
Palace of the Archive.^, 

(Jolutnu in the Place Vendomo, 
Arc dc I’Etoilc, 

Jardin dea ]’l.intcs, 

Slaughter Houses, 

Mai kets, 

Halle aux Vins, 

Grande Halle, 

Bridge of Austcrlits, 

Do. of J cna, . 

Do of Arts, . 

Panthdon or Sto Genevieve, 
Louvre, . . . 

Musdo NapoliSon, 

Arc du Carrousel, 

Palace of King of Rome, 

—See Itepqrt of Montamvet, 
Rccunlf vi! 77, RJO ; and Fain, 
VOL. X. 


11,000,000 ■ 

1.5. 000. 000 - 

17.000. 000^ 
2-1, 000,000 - 
28 , 000 , »00 - 

7,000,000 - 

4.. 000.00C»- 

15.000. 000 - 
8,00(),0{'^ - 

6.000. 000 -2 

3.000. 000 - 

20.000 0(k0 - 

1.. 500.000 - 

9.000. 000 - 

3 . 000 . 000 - 

13.500.000 - 

8.500.000 - 

12 . 000 . 000 - 
12,000,000 - 

3,000,000 - 

6.200.000 - 

900.000 - 

2,600.(100 - 

14.000. 0(ib - 

36.000. 000 - 
1,400,000 - 

30.000. 000 • 


440,(100 
600,000 
680,000 
t 960,000 
1,120,000 
280,000 
260,000 
C(K).000 

320.000 

240.000 

120.000 

800,000 

60,000 

360.000 

120.000 

5:i(),ooo 

340.000 

480.000 

480.000 

120.000 

248.000 

36.000 

1 00.000 

560.000 

1.440.000 

62.000 

1.200.000 


Feb. 25, 1813; MonUtar^ Feb. 26, 
Guerre de 1813, i. 80, 91. 


10,000,000 

6, 000,000 — 

10.500.000 — 
6,800,000 — 
1,200,000 — 

3.000. 000 — 

2.000. 000 — 

11,(100.000 — 

2,000,000 — 
2,600.000 — 
* 3,000,000 — 
1,000,000 — 
1,600,000 — 

4.600.000 — 

800,000 — 

6.700.000 — 

4.000. 000 -- 
4, 0(H), 000 — 
2,()00.0()0 — 

3.000. 000 — 

4.800.000 — 
900,000 — 

2 . 000 , (.00 — 

11. 100. 000 — 
10,300,000 — 

1.400.000 — 

2.600.000 — 


400.000 

240.000 

420.000 

272.000 

48.000 

3 20,000 

101.000 

410.000 

80.000 

100.000 
120,000 

40.000 

60.000 
180,000 

32.000 

274.000 

160.000 
1 (> 0,000 

104.000 

120.000 

192.000 

36.000 

80.000 

440.000 

412.000 
62,000 

100.000 


1S13; and Ooldsmitu’s 
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Note E, p. 139. 

FRENCH FINANCES FOR THE YEAR 1812. 


regkipts. 

Direct Contribiitiou, 

Rdgio do renrdgiBtremeut — 
Droits ordinaires* 

Bois 

Administration des douanes — 
Droits or<linaires, 

Droits oxtraordinaireSk 
Droits siir le scl, 

R6^io des droits rdunis— 
Droits ordinaires, . . ) 

Tabacs, 


A Franca. 
330.725.106 

135,1. '>2.257 
2,706.387 

64,991.621 

25,174.574 

88,779.887 

115,336,770 


Lotorio 10,058,084 

l^ostes * 4,708.656 

Seis ot tabacs an dodli des Alpes, 3,881 ,076 
Salines do Test. .... 3,000,000 

MoniShles 1,000,000 

Poudres ot aalop^tres^ 

lllyrie, 4* 7.445,034 

Recoitos diverses et aocidentt^les, 1,701,396 
Rocettos ext^iieiiros, . . 30,000.000 


Total Rooolpta, 780.959,847 
or 

^ £31,238,000 

^Ex$rcice, 1812 au 1 Jon. 18L3 ; Gouismith, vi. 144, 146* 


EXPENDITURE. Fnam, 

Dotte pnblique ot pensions, . 142,010,343 
Listed vile(y compris les princes 
Krancais) .... 28,000,000 

Grsr td jui'e, ministre do la jus- 
tice, 25,683,240 

Relations ext^rieures, . . 8,361,295 

lutiSricur 58,540,028 

Finances, ... . 23,307,94.3 

Tr^sor imperial, . . . 8,367,889 

Guerre (min ist6re), . . . 295,764,866 

Guerre (administration), . . 187,742.915 

Alarino (y cotiipris Ic suppld- ) 
mont accordc par le d^crot > 140,022,182 
dll 5 Avril 1812), . . J 

Cultos 16,027,824 

l*olicc Gdndralo, . . . 1,631,341 

Friiis dc nCif^ociatious, . . 8,500,000 

Fouds de reserve, . . 


Total, 


953,658,772 

or 

£88,146,000 


« 


f 


CHAPTER LXXV. 


^ofk E« p. 184. 

FRENCH AND ALLIES AT THE BATTLE OF BAUTZEN. 


.ECH. r 

The Guards under Marshal Mortier, 26,000 
3d Corfis, Ncy, .... 20,000 

4th Corps, Bertrand, . . , 15,009 

5th Corjis Liiunstou, . . , 12,000 

6th Corps. Marshal Marmont, . 20,000 

7th Corps, Reynier, . . . 14,000 

11th Corps, Marshal Macdonald, . 12,000 

12th Corps, Marshal Oudinnt. 25,000 


The Corps of Cavalry under General 
Latour-Maubourg, . . . 10,000 

Grand total, . 148,000 


3IAK6. 1. 

The Third Army of the West under 
General Barclay de Tolly, . 18,660 

The advanced Guard of General 
Ifilor^owich 7,550 


Carry forward, 21,100 
—fiOaOBLL, TOl. X. p. 811. 


Brought forward, 21 ,1 00 

The Corps - de -bahiillo of Prince 
Gortschakoff, the 11th, . . 16,050 

The Reserve of the Grand Duke Con- 
stantino 19,600 

The Russian 001^8 of Lieutenant- 
General Kleist, . . . 2,950 

Detached Corps, . . . 9,300 

Total, • 68,000 

PnUSSIANB. 

Tlie Corps of Cavalry under Blucher, 

Tlie Corps of Lieutenants-Goncral 
York and Kleist, ... 

The Battalions ot Reserve under 
lieutenant-Oolonel Btutterhelm, 

Total— Prussians, . 28,000 

Do. —Russians, . C8.000 

Grand total, . 96.000 
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CHAPTER fiXXVL 

Note F, p. 213 . * 

MILITARY FORCE OP GREAT BRITAIN. AND ITS COST,#N 1818. 


Land Forces, (including various contingonciosX 
IJritish regirnenta in the B<a8t Indies, 

Troops and companies for recruiting do.. 

Ernliodied militiu. 

Staff and garrisons. 

Full pay to 8ui)ernumerary officers, 

Public departments, 

Half-jiay, . . 

In-Vcnsionors of Chelsea and Eilmoinbam hospitals. 
Out peiiMoners of ditto. 

Widows* jiensions, 

Volunteer coriis, cavalry, 

Local militia, . . 

Foreimi corps, . . . 

Royaf M ilitary College, 

Royal Military Asylum, 

Allowance to retired chaplains, 

Medicines and hospital expenses^ 

Compassionate list. 

Barrack department (Ireland), 

Commissariat department (Ireland)^ 

Superannuiited ollowaucea, • 

Total military force, . . 

Deduct local militia, and volunteers^ 

Total regulars and militia, 

Ded vt regiments in East Indies. 

Remainito be provided for, 1813, 

—regulars and militia, exclusive of the native 
troops in the East Indies, who were, 

— PaWiamen^ary Debates, vol. xxiv. p. 346. 


Hon. 

Grant Britain. 
Cbuge. 

Iroland. 

227.442 

£3,196,188 

£331,012 

28,000 

836,649 

— 

633 

80,236 

— 

08,210 

1,083,961 

1,098,629 

109,226 



613,792 


32.088 

040 

— 

308.201 

11,960 

— 

206,260 

26,443 

— 

30,284 

18,332 

— 

432,696 

91,239 

— 

50,011 

8,io:i 

68,000 

209,237 

266,123 

304,000 

6.36,623 


32.168 

1.174,010 

W.623 

— 

38,093 


tr 

23.096 

— 


10,804 

1,023 

__ • 

106,000 

22,081 

— 

30,066 

— 



460,683 


% ^ 

205. GU6 


11,630 

4,334 


763, 35’, ’ 
872,000 


881,357 £13,021,404 £3,213,063 

28,009 I 886,649 — 


SJ3,848 £13,044,844 £3,213,063 

201,000 


Note G, p. ^14. 

PUBLIC INCOME OP GREAT BRIJAIN FOR THE TEAR 1813. 

• ^ 

FEBUADENT BBVENOB. 


Customs. . . . - 

Excise, .... 
Stamps, .... 

Land and assoBSod taxes, 
Post-office, 

Peusinns, Is. in the pound, 
Salaries, 6d. in the pound, 
Hackney cotiches, . 

](Gawker8 and pedlars. 

Total permanent and an nual 
duties 


£8,086,313 

18,626,830 

6,662,460 

7,803,459 

1,610,136 

20.423 

12,161 

22,246 

18,201 


£41,661.227 


SHALL BRANCHES OF THE HBBB- 
DITAKY RBVENCE. 

Alienation fines, . . . £8,892 

Post fines. .... 3,963 

Seizures, .... 22,638 


Carryforward. £41,606,210 


Brought forward^ 
Composition and proffers, 

Crown lands 

EXTBAOBDINAKY RESOVBOES AND 
WAR TAXES. 

Customs. 

Excise, 

Property tax 

Arrears of income-duty, 

Lottery, not profit (of which } part 
is for the service of Ireland), 
Monies pidd on aocoimt of the 
interest of loans raised for the 
icrvice of Ireland, . 

On account of tlie balance due by 
Ireland on Joint expenditure 
of the United Kingdom, . 

On account of the commissioners 
for issuing exchequer bills for 
Granada, 


£71,696,210 

586 

88,303 


£3,236,368 

6,113,863 

14,688,286 

1,603 

238,666 


3,198,956 


3,956,286 


64,200 


Carry forward, £73,167,207 
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Brought forward, £73,167,20f 

On account of the commiaRion- 
ers for issuing commercial ex- 
chequer bills, .... 490, i91 

Ou account of the interest of 
a loan, .ftc.. granted to the 
Pidnco-Rcgont of Portugnl, . 63,130 

Surplus foes of r^ulatod public 
offices, . r . . . 107,.355 

Carry forward, £73,818,373 

^Annttal Register for 1814, p. SC7. 


I ^ Brought forward, £73,818,373 

I ImpreRsed money rcT)aid by 
sundry public accountants, &c.. 
including interest, . . . 50,504 

Other monies paid to the public, 6.5,6 60 

Total, independent of loans, £73,940.537 
Loans paid into the exchequer, 
including £6,000,000 for the 
service of Ireland, . . . 35.05 *^,534 

Grand total, . £108,991,071 


PUBLIC EXPENDITURE OF GREAT BRITAIN FOR THE YEAR 1813. 


I. For interest on the piiblic debt of Great Britain unredeemed, includ- 
ing annuities for lives and terms of years, .... 
II. Interest ou exchequer bills, ...... 

III. Civil List £1,028,000 

IV. Otlicr charges on the consolidated fund, viz. z — 

Courts of justice, ..... 09,992 

Mint, • • . ... I.l,3ii3 

• Allowance to royal family, ... 332,412 

Salaries and allowances, .... 67,955 

Bounties, . . ^ . - . . 79,956 

# 

V. Civil govornmont of Scotland, 

VI. Other payments in auticipjition of the exche- 
quer receipts, bounties for hbhories:, manufac- 
tures, corn, &c., ..... 228,841 

Pensions on the ho^Mitary revenue, . . 2,770 

Militia and dosertcrstwaixauts, . • • 184,614 


VII. <r7avy, . • , • 

The victualling departmentf 
Tho transport service, 
MiscoUauoous sbrvice. 


^ITI. Ordnance, . 

IX. Array, viz.— Ordinary services, 
Extmirdinar}' services aa<f 


11,372,513 

6,508,320 


8,404,5-27 

18,500,790 

22,262,951 


£39,815.846 

2,081,529 


1,091,643 

133,176 


21,996,623 


Deduct the remittances and adiances to other 
countries, ..... 

« 

X. Loans, &c., to other countries, vtz.^— > 

Ireland, ... 

Sicily, . . . • . . 

Portugal, ...... 

Spain, ....... 

Sweden, ...... 

Russia, ...... 

Prussia, 

Austria, . ..... 

Hanover, ...... 

Holland, ...... 

North of Europe, ..... 

Emperor of Morocco, .... 

Total expenditure • • 


11,294,416 


4,700,416 

600,000 

2,000,000 

1,697,136 

1,563,804 

1,758,436 

1,767,669 

545.612 

15,166 

419,996 

963,174 

14,419 


?9,469,325 


10,035,828 

114,701,000 


XT. Miscellaneous services 
At Home, . 

Abroad, 


8v507,934 

497,890 


4,005,824 

£118,766,875 


Carry forward. 
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Broii^it foi-ward, • . 

Deduct sums which, nithougli inuludcd in this acenuut, 
form no part of the expenditure of Great Britain, Tiz. — 


£118.706.875 

Ijoan for Ireland, ..... 
Interest at 1 per cent, and management on 

£4,300,416 


I’ortuguese loan, .... 

Principal interest, &c. of commercial exchequer 

57,170 


bills,' 

4,525 


Sinking Fund oil loan to the East India Com> 

• 


* Pany, % . 

—Annwil Register for 1814, p. 374. 

141,091 

4,503,202 

£114,203.673 


Note H, p. 220. 


Table (I.) EXBTBrriNa the progbess of the sinking fund from its oommencemen 
IN 1780 TO 1813. 


At Jst Fdb. 

Btook eodoemod. 

Money Applied to 
rcdoiiiption of debt 
In SmkiUK Fund. 

At 1st Fet 1 

Htook rodoemed. 

Money applied to 
reilrinpilon of debt 
in SinkinR Fund. 

1787, . 

. £662,7.50 

1801, . 

• . 10,71:5,168 

4,767,992 

1788, . 

, 1,. 50.3, 0.54 

£1,000,000 

1802, . 

. 10, 491, .325 

5.310,.5U 

1789, . 

. 1,. 506, 3.50 

15iT,000 

1803, . 

. 9,4.3(i,:5a<> 

6,922.979 

1790, . 

. 1,5.58,850 

152,2.50 

1804, . 

. 1:1,181,6(57 

6.287.940 

1791, . 

. 1,. 587, 500 

1.57, .367 

1805, . 

. 12,8(50,629 

6,8;)1,200 

1792, . 

, ],5f»7,]00 

162.479 

180(5, . 

'* 1:5,7.59,697 

7,(515,1(57 

1793, . 

. 1,962,(5,50 

],8:i4,2S| 

1807, . 

'♦ 1.5,.341,799 

8,:i23,329 

1794, . 

. 2,174,406 

l,():{4.(il5 

1808, . 

. 16,064,962 

9.479,1(55 
Itf, 188,607 
10,904,451 

17.05, . 

. 2,804,94.5 

1,872,957 

1809 

. 16,181,(589 

1796, . 

. 3,083,45.5 

2, 143, .596 

1810, . 

. 1(5,65(5,643 

1797, . 

^ 4,;3}KI,670 

2,6.39,724 

1811, . 

. 17184,2.34 

11, (5(50, (5(11 

1798, . 

“ 6,790,023 

3,.3(i9,21H 

1812, . 

. 20, 7:5.3, :554 

12,502,860 

17fl,0, . 

. 8,102,875 

4,294,:525 

181,3, . 

, 24,246,059 

i;j, 48.5, 1(50 
16,379,262 

1800, . 

. 10,550,094 

4,649,871 

1814, . 

. 27,522,230 


— Moreau’s Tablef, given in Febker, pp ]r>4, ^ 


Table (II.) showing the PRooREsaivE diminution of the sinking fund, and growth 
OF the deficit, ^rou 1818 to 1842, 

• ■ 


lit F«Vi 

1814, 

1815, 

1816, 

1817, 

At 

mh ju. 

1818, 

1819, 

1820, 
1821 , 
1822, 

1823, 

1824, 
1826, 
1826, 
1827, 


D«(lctt of 
RevenuOi 


Btook todeonod. 


Money appUod to 
redcmfition of 
debt In Sitik> 
. Ing Fund. 

£27,522,230* £15,37.0.202 
22,558,083 14.]2(),963 


24,001 ,0>3 
23,117,841 

19,460,082 

19,648,469 

31,191,702 

24,518,885 

23,605,981 

17,066,680 

4,828,530 

10,583,132 

3,313,834 

2,886,528 


13,452,096 

1,826,814 

1,(524.606 

3,193.130 

1,918.019 

4,104,457 

2,9(52,5(54 

5,261,725 

6,45f5,6:>9 

0,!)00,725 

1,195,531 

2,023,028 


1828, 

1829, 

1830, 

1831, 
18,32, 

1833, 

1834, 

1835, 

1836, 

1837, 

1838, 

1839, 

1840, 

1841, 
) 1842, 


Ddfldt of 
Bovenuo. 


Btocic redeemed 


— 7,281,414 

— 4,964,807 

— 2,7.32,1(52 

— 3.469,216 

— 7,.3(54 

— l,439.2(:i 

_ 2,561 ,86-5 

_ 1,942,111 

>- 2,2:52,142 

— 1, 932.(571 

£1,428,000 — 

4:’0.000 — 

1,4.57,(00 — 

1 , 8 .'> 1,000 — 

2,456,000 — 


Money npplieil t, 
rcdeniptiiin of 
debt ill hink* 
lug Fund. 

4, (5(57, .066 
2,670,003 
1,9.35,465 
2,763.858 
5,(596 
1,02:5.784 
1,776,378 
1,270,(»50 
1,. 5.00 ,727 
1,252,041 


—Moreau’s Tables, and Pbbrer, 247; Pari. Pap., May 18. 141 ; and PiTiance Jceounte/or 
1837, 1838, 1839, and 1841. 
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CHAPTER LXXVir. 


Note K, i). 252. 

DETAILED STATE OP THE PBENCH ARMY OF SPAIN. Jtrfyl8I8. 

Right Wing , — Licutouaut-Oouaral Reille. 

EIFmUto 

EfTootive Total Total o>i<l Non- GnnA 

Mon. Honei. Kffectivo Honoo. •iTeotlTo Total. 

tfen. Uoa. 

Ist division, Foy. 9 1>attalions. . 5,922 180) 0,748) 

7th ditto, Mancunc, 7 battalions, 4,186 ]J0> 17,235 450 5,670 J- 21,330 

9th ditto, La Martiilifere, 11 battaUoiis, 7,127 151 ) 8.906 ) 






859 



Note L, p. 264, 

A.NGLO-PORTUQITESE ARMY UNDEtf y ELLINGTON'S COMMAND, 

Jrom t/if Morning StaOafor *2Uh July 1813. 

OflBoiiM, Ktttik rad Ti>TAr» 

• Beripmuu, eta. PUe. Men. no»M». 

British and German cavalry present under arras, 916 5,834 6,760 6,834 

Ditto infantry, . . . • ;* 4,666 29,916 34,581 

Portup:uc 80 cavalry, . , . 251 1,241 1,492 1,178 

Ditto infantry 2,804 20,666 23,469 

Total sabres and bayonets, exclusive of sic?i and 1 

absent on command, . . . /8,r26 67,656 66,282 7,012 

Artillerymen and drivers, . . ^ 4,000 

Grand total, . 70,282 14,024 


Note M, p. 266. 

The following is the state of the 02d regiment at the time of the battle in the Puerto de 
Maya. — Retuni of the imraber of each countiy composing tlio 1st battalion of the 92d 
Highland regiment, taken from the Prize List, vittori^ 1813 

Ooiintrjr. BorSPAiitA Ooipa. Drain. PriT. Totat 

Scotland, ... 60 47 S 784 895 

England, . • • 2 34 36 

Ireland, ... 2 1 68 61 

Foreign, ... 1 3 4 

Unknown, . . 3 14 17 

Grand total, . 67 62 14 890 1.013 
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Copy oxlracted from Inspeation Report, let battalia 92d Highland rceimeiit, 16th 


October 1813 : — 

, Country. 
Scotland, 
England, 
Ireland, 

• Foreign, 

ft • 

BOTKoanti. 

. 62 

Corpe. 

46 

2 

Drum. 

13 

2 

1 

rrlT 

702 

32 

59 

1 

Total. 

822 

34 

62 

1 

# Grand total. 

62 

4 

47 

16 

794 

019 

1 


For these, to Bcotenica, iiiteroating details, the author is indebted to the khidncse of 
Licoteiiant-Colonel Macdonald, the i»re&cut commander of that distinguished corjis, to 
whom he is happy to moke this imblic ncknowlei^mciit. ^ 


CHAPTER LXXIX. 


Note N, p. 382. 


TOTAL FRENCH ARMY IN GERMANY AT THE RESUMPTION OF HOSTILITIES. 


ImpeAal Guard. Infantry . — Marshal Mortier. 


Old Guard. • 


Bail. Squads 

Fnant, grenadiers, «. 


4) 

Curial, chasseurs, . 

. 


Young Guard. 



Duraoustier, 

. 


Barrois, . . C . 


el 

Boyeldicii, . . <* . 

. 


Boguot, 



CrtDo/ry.— General NansouA. 



Ouyot, grenadiers- . 

. 


Omatio, dragoons,* . 

. , 


Lofchvre-Dosnoitcttes, chasseurs 

, , 

® r 

Krasinski, lancers, . 

. , 

® 1 

Guards of Honour, , 

. 

loj 

Corps . — General Vaniiabeme at Ziftau^ 


1 Diimoncettu, 

• n 


12 Fhllippon, . . 

. 


23 Du four, . . • 

. • - 

si 

Bi igado, Corbineau, 

• ^ • 

8 

2ct Corps.— ViCTon at Eittau. 

• • 


4 Tosto, . • 



6 Corbineau, , . 

•• 


6 Muuton Uiivemuy, 


8f 

6 Bis, 

• ft • 

V 

Sd Corps . — Nay at Liegnitz, 



8 Souham, . 

. , 

lb\ 

9 Dolmas, . 

. 

isl 

10 Albert, . 

. . 

13 f 

11 Ricard, 


18^ 

A brigade, . • • 

• 

10 

ith Corps.— General Bbbtband at Sprottaa. 


13 Mornnd, . 

« ^ 

®) 

16 Fontanelli fitalinns). 

. 

J2l 

18 Franquemont, Wtlrtembergerav 

8i 

Coi^s.— General Lauriston at Goldberg. 


16 Maison, . . 



17 Futhod, . , 


lot 

19 Rochambeau, 

. 

isj 


Fo<»t. Hone 

6,000 

22,000 

C 

• 6,000 


1S,000 


1,000 


22,400 


88,800 


1,800 


20,000 


23,800 



4 A ? PElft ) IX » 
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:la^ 


eth Corps — Makmont at Buntzl 
!i0 Compana. 

21 Hoiniet, .... 

22 Friedrich, 

*Ith CoriJS.— General IIeynii3.k at GOrlita. 

32 Dnnette, .... 

37 Lcooi-q (Saxons), 

• 3 s Sahrer (lb.), 

89 Marchmit ( tlcssians), 

Wi Corps (Poles) — Poniatowski at Zittau. 
20 Derabrowski, . . . * 

27 Roaiiiotzki, , . 

A brigade, .... 

Ili7t Corps — Macdonald at Lowenberg. 


•) 


10 


1 } 


!( 


18.200* 


2I;000 


12,000 


31 (Tfravil, . 


10) 



ii5 Frohsinet, . . 



18,200 


30 Cliarpenticr, 

. 

a) 



A brigade, . 

• 

• 

8 

1,000 

I'Jdi Corps. — Ottdtnot at Dahme. 





13 Griiyer, . 

, 

10\ 



14 Guilleminot, . . 

, 

14^ 

21,000 


Ilaglo w 1 el i ( Bavarians), 

. 

6)4 



A brigade, . 

• 


6 

800 

\Wi Corps.— Cyb at Pima 

• 




43 Cl.‘ij)ar6do, 


SI 



44 

, 


18,600 


45 llayont, . 


9I 



JteserM of Caualry/.— Tlie King of Naples. 


• 


1j»« Cbrp«.— L atouu-Maubourg at GOrlite. 



i 

Liglit Ca\alry, Andenardo, 


* 

24^ 

w 

Du. • Oastox, 
Cuira'^sicrs, Doumcre, 

• 

• 

80 L 
*!( • 

12,000 

1 

aQ 

d 

• 

• 

- 

24 ; 


2d Corps. — Sebastiani at LicgnitE. 





Light Cavalry, Excolmans. 

• 

* » « 

28) 


Do. Defrauce, • 

• 

• 


8,300 

CuiruHsiers, Bordesoult, 

- 

P 

18) 


3d Corps. — ARBicmr at lAiipsio. 


• 



Cliassouivs, Jacquinot, • 



24>| 


Do Fournier, . • 

, 


24 1 

6,000 

Dragoons, Lorgo, . • 



30 f 


Do. .... 

• 

• 

3Sy • 


Wi (7or/M.— Kellebmaiv at Zittau. 


• 



Bokolnitzki (Poles)^ 



161 


Ulmmski, 

, 


14^ 

6,000 

SiUkon/.ki, 

• 

• 

lo) 


Total of the Grand Army, 

. 

307 

391 248,800 

42,200 


DBTACUED DlYlSIONa. 
13«/t Corpa.— D avoubt at Hamburg. 

3d Loison, . . • . . • 8*^ 

40th Peubetix, . . • . 8 > 

4l8t Thidbault, . . . . S) 

A brigade, ..... 

Augereau at WUrtzbuTg, Bamberg, and Baireuth. 



8 


18.0G0 


1.200 


21.000 
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5th Corps of Cavalry, Milhaud. 

Light cavalry, Firi, 

Dragooni^ Birkhalm, 

Do. L’Heritier, 

Danes under Davoust, 

Bavaiian Army of Observation on the Inn, 

Total ^etached, 


Total of the French Grand Army, 

Total of tho detached divisions, 

Grand total of French in Germany, 
— Vauponcoubt, vol. i. p. 128. 


Batts. 

Squads. 

Fi-nl. 

Oorco. 

121 

16 J 


• 

.3,000 

18 J 


1 ii 

000 

1,800 

54 

54 

76,200 

6,000 

CES IN 

JJ67 

OERHANY. 

301 

248,300 

42,200 

54 

54 

76,200 

0,900 

421 

445 

824,500 

40,100 


FREKCH BLOCKADED rOBOEB IN OBKMANY. 


Qarrlflon of Dantzio, 
Zamosc, 
Modi in, 
Btettin, 
CUstrin, 
Giogau, 
Torgau, 
Wittenberg, 
Magdeburg, 
Wtlrtzburg, 
Dresden, 
Freybui^, 
Erfhrtb, 


Total, 

-Plotbu, vol ii. Appendix, p. 90. 


20,000 

4.000 

8.000 
10,000 

5.000 

6.000 
8,000 

5.000 
10,000 

1,500 

6.000 
800 

2,000 

80,800 



FBINCE EUGENE'S ARKY 

IN 

ITALY. 







Battalloot. 

Qmif. 

Mm. 

Ist division. Quesnol, . 

. 


12 

18 

7,777 

2d 

Gratien, 

, 

, 


10 

8,200 

8d 

Vordior, 




18 

7,486 

4th 

Marcognet, 


, 

11 

20 

7,189 

6th 

Palombini, 


. 

12 

10 

9,562 

6th .. 

Locchl 



12 

16 

7,891 

Reserve. 







Three battalions. 


O 



2,400 

Cavalry. 







Twelve squadrons, Mermet, . 

l^!fAnrh4\n 

• 

• 



1,800 

^wimuLie 

Reserve, 12 guns, 6 bombs, \ 




18 


Great pdMc, 6 guns, 5 boml^ / 




11 



Total, 

• 

. 


133 

52,374 


- Victoiret a CbnquStee, xxii 192. 

BUMMART of FBENOH FOROBS in OBRMAKY and ITALY. 


In the field. 

Detached, 

Prince Eugene's army in Italy, 
Blockaded garrisons, 

Danes, 

Bavarian Army of Observation, 


Total, 

Grand total 





Infa&lij. 

Oamiqr. 




260,000 

42,000 




89,000 

4,200 




60,574 

1,800 




80.300 





16,000 

900 




22,200 

1,800 

. 


. 

467,074 

50,900 


617,974 
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ALLIED FOKOES IN GERMANY AND ITALY AT RBBtTMPTION 
OF HOSTILITIES. 


ALLIED Fonosa. 


3’he Grand Army of Bohemia imder Prince Sohwai^zenberg; 

The Army of Silesia under Bliieher, . . • 9.‘I,322 

The Army of the NortJi under the Crown-Prince, • . 154,012 

The Russian reserve under BuuniugHeT^ • • . 57,829 

Tlie Corps d’Armdc of tlie Prince of Itouss, • . . 26,750 

The Austrian army*of reserve^ .... 60,000 


Oamum. 


OOS 

356 

387 

398 

42 

120 


Total in the field, .... 619,188 1,801 


BIXICKADINO FOUCBS. 


Before Dautzic, . 

Before Zamosc, , . • 

Before Glo^au. . . 

Before CUatrin, , 

Before Stettin, . • . 

Total blockadin(r force. 
Total in the field, . 

Grand total, * . 
-Plotho^ vol. ii. Appendix, p. 72. 




86.000 

14,700 

29,450 

8,460 

14,600 

102,200 

619,188 


721,883 


Compoaitum of the Allied Fvnu. 

I. AUSTRIAKS. 

The Grand Army of Bohemia under Prinoo Schwartzonberg:, . 180,000 

Army under the Prince of Hours on the Inn, • . , . 24,750 

Army of I taly under Picld-Marsb:il Hiller, .• . * . • 60,000 

Army of reserve under Archduke Fordmaud^ and the Prince of Wllrteinberg, 60,000 

Total of Austrians, * . . . • 264,760 

-Plotho, vol. ii. Appendix, p. 26, • 

11. RUsai^nB. * 

RuasUin Troop* in the tfrand Army of Bohemia, • 


1. Ooips of Wittgenstein, . 

Bftttftlioni. 

89 

Bqiudraiu. 

36 

BftttWlW. 

7 

Rest!. 

4 

Ihn. 

22,400 

2, Guards under the Grand- 
Duke Constautiue, 

46 

72 

JU 

20 

86, 20 

Total, . 

85 

108 

28i 

24 

68,420 

AtcMion 

1. Corps of Langeron, 

Troop* in 

46 

thXsUetian 

49 

Army, 

11 

7 

27,600 

2. Corps of Socken, 

24 

20 

5 

8 

16,000 

8. Corps of St Priest, 

21 

4 

8 

0 

9,400 

Total. . 

91 

73 

19 

”*15 

62,000 
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« fi 

Rtusian Troops in tJte Armjf ttftht North. 

^ i Co»««k. 

SiittaMous. HquBcIron*. Batterlei. Bogto. Men. 

1. Corps of Winzingerode, . 11 ti 8 8 8,826 

2. Corps of 'WoronzofF, 7 16 4 8 8,667 

8. Corps of Walmodon, . 11 12 1 18 8,056 

_ Total, . 29 86 8 34 25.649 

The Russian army of i-oserve 

under Itenningson, . 75 C8 16 8 67,329 

Total in the Held, i 270 8ai 99^ 81 193,208 


Infantry, . , . _ . 

Cavalry, ..... 

Artillery, ..... 

Cossofjks, ..... 

• 

121,092 

81,272 

14,691 

26,243 


Total Mon, .... 

. . Cannon, .... 

• 

198,298 

834 


Russian Reserve under Bmningsen. 




Balta. 

1. Corps of Mfurkoff, . . • .14 

2. Corps of Doctoroff, • . . . 29 

•*8. Coips of Osterman Tolstoy, . , .SO 

Bqnftd. 

70 

25 

27 

Gona. 

38 

120 

40 

Mm. 

16,467 

26,571 

17,045 

Total, . . . 73 

122 

198 

60,088 

1 Fffcctiveinth Field. 

Infantry, • • . . . 

Cavalry, and Cossacks, 

Artillery ai^d Pioneers, ... 

• 

40,449 

12,886 

8,944 


Total Men, .... 

; . . Oanmin, .... 


67,477 

198 



— PiiOTHO, vol. ii. Appendix, p. 8. 

Russian Blockading Forces. 

Mm. 

Corps at Dantzic, . . . . . 20,100 

Zaiiiosc, . . . . . 10,300 

.. Glocwii, « ."• . . . 12,600 

.. Modliii, , ... 4,000 

Total, . « • . . . 66,000 

Summary of Rt/^nan Forces in Germany. 

In the field, . * . . . . 193,208 

Blockading Force, ..... 66,000 

t 

Grand total of Russians, • . 249,298 

— PloTHO^ vol. it Appendix, ]). 32. 



Bftttii. of 
tho lint. 

in. PRUSSIANS 

B«.ttit. of Jmer 

Loodwohr. Oompanlm 

BOTUdB. of 
tJw lino. 

Squad*, of 
tandwclir. 

Royal Guard, • 

. . 

,, 

2 

8 

io 

Ist corps. 

20 

24 

4 

28 

2d ci>r{)8, • 

24 

16 

4 

28 

14 

8d cori>s. 

28 

•IS 

2 

29 

16 

4th corps. 

11 

69 

.. 

. . 

68 

Corps of Walmoden, . 
Blockading force be> 

5 

•• 

•• 

6 

*■ 

fore Qlogau, 
Blockading force be- 


** 

•• 

•• 

4 

fore Dantzic, 


* 

n 

11 

6 

Total 

94 

121 

12 

98 

114 




Infanby, . • ♦ • . ^ . 66,247 

Cavalry. . » * _ - • • • 13,753 

Artiilory, 6,117 

Cossacks, . . • • 9,200 

Grand total, > * • * * * 05,317 

CauuoUf • • • 0 . • 536 


^BMT OF TJ^ KORTB. 


Swedish Army, 

Corps of Wiiixingerodo, 

. . Woronzoff, . 

.. W.'ilmodou, . 

.. Bultjw, 

.. Ttiueiizein, . 

• 

Inrantrj. 

18,573 

5,405 

4,202 

19,0.'15 

32.000 

33.000 

0»T«]iT. 

3,742 

834 

2,910 

8,850 

6,3.50 

6,200 

§83 2,214 

883 4,197 

561 1,350 

1,800 1,200 

700 

Total, 

. 

112,935 

22,886 

6^230 8,961 

Infantry, 

Cavalry, 

Artillery, 

Cossacks, 

English troops, . 


• > 

• 9 

• « 

• 

. 112,036 

22.886 
. 6.230 

8,061 

. 8,000 

Grand total. 

. 

• • 

• 

. 154,012 


■Plotho, vol. ii. Appendix, p. 62. 
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AtiitrlBMii 

OlkAND ABUT 
IlMta. 

112 

AolUrfiAlUL *** 
imSoMteliL • 

Sd 

46* 


% 


245 

Bmsiaiuit 

iDflntt; 

99,800 

84,000 

¥yni«l4D% 

S8,.^0 

Total, 

172,200 

lD0intary, 

• . 

Oavalry, 


ArtiUiuT, 

* 

Ooaaadki^ 

4 

A 

0nnid total, 

V. 

Qryntifln, • 

• . 

i 

1 

V 44 


' OF BonauxA. 

Bqudi Mtailas 

124 45 

OqwmA bsg 

Bln 

130,850 

86 5^ 

72 21* 

2l} 

58,420 

44 14 

S 2 

J 

48.500 

28f 87* 

25 

237,770 

Oftnlij 

24,800 

10,900 

7,800 

izt)U«6 

6, 700 
5,750 
2,400 

7,170 

4«»500 

14,900 

7,1/0 

• 4 • 

t * ■ 

» 4 • 

• 

172,200 

43,500 

14,900 

7,170 

5 9 4 

0 w 

; 

*33^770 

tt98 
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